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7 THE F ii 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN 


REVIEW. 


ARTICLE I. 


Poems, chiefly of Early and Late Years. By WiLu1am 
Worpswortn. London: Edward Moxon, 1842. 


Tue task of the reviewer, when Mr. Wordsworth offers a new 
work to the public, differs considerably from his duty in the 
case of most other writers. The works of most authors, espe- 
cially the poets, are commonly laid before us either separately 
or in selections, which, if not absolutely miscellaneous, claim 
little or no connexion with anything beyond the volume in 
which they are found ;—the produce of occasional hours or 
occasional efforts, they are defrauded of none of their interest 
by being regarded apart, nor is any instruction lost by such a 
mode of viewing them. Even when, as happily sometimes 
still occurs, a really elaborate composition is published, its 
consistency is usually confined to its own boundaries; it is 
satisfied to be at one with itself, and makes no pretensions to 
any wider harmony. But Mr. Wordsworth’s is a mind which 
sees its own processes so distinctly, and has arranged its 
powers and objects in so orderly and definite a scheme, that 
the degree of coherency with which most writers are content 
both to write and to be read, is rejected by him as insufficient ; 
he aims to be the exemplar of a whole system himself. 

Even at their first appearances, his works have seldom come 
forward in reliance on their own merits solely; they have 
claimed attention, at the same time, as illustrations of pecu- 
liar views of his art and its principles, or expositions of his 
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system of moral duty or metaphysical truth. And as his 
years and industry have gradually enabled him to look back 
on the long series of his productions with more of the quiet 
of a man who has done his work, he has come more and more 
to insist on regarding them as a whole. By a fanciful but 
not inapt simile, he compares his greater work (of which the 
‘ Excursion’ forms the only published part) to a cathedral, to 
which his lesser pieces are to be considered either as orna- 
mental or additional,—* the little cells, oratories and sepul- 
chral recesses.” Various as his works are—for he has writ- 
ten a philosophical poem, a tragedy, songs, odes, ballads, 
lines, sonnets—and these on subjects as various as the kinds 
of verse, all these he lays before us and insists on our regard- 
ing as a whole. 

The point of view is the painter’s own secret, and the poet 
has an analogous privilege. Mr. Wordsworth, then, in avail- 
ing himself of this right, has decided that none of his poems 
are viewed justly but in their relation to all the rest. If we 
do not agree with him entirely, we are compelled to do so in 
great part; for though the artist’s own point of view may not 
always be the only one, and, by possibility, may not even be 
the best, there can be no question that it can never be ney- 
lected, without loss of instruction, by those who are studying 
his art. And thus, in the present case, though not convinced 
that another mode of regarding them might not be produc- 
tive of much profit, we yet propose to obey Mr. Words- 
worth’s admonitions, and regard his newly-published poems 
less as new, than as supplementary to those which have pre- 
ceded them. We shall look at his works as we should look 
at some large composition of many figures, where each, while 
we stand near it, demands and satisfies a separate inspection, 
while yet, if we go to a greater distance, we see that each 
draws a higher significancy from its relation to the rest. These 
new poems must sink into their places, though, as figures now 
seen for the first time, we shall endeavour to describe them 
as minutely as is compatible with the generalization which we 
have principally in view. 

Studying Mr. Wordsworth’s literary life, then, by the aid 
of the dates which in the later editions he has generally ap- 
pended to his productions, we seem able to divide it into three 
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periods, of very unequal length indeed, but not indistinctly 
showing their diversity of character and spirit. By the help 
of theée divisions, which we shall call respectively, the edu- 
cational, the poetical, and the philosophical periods, we hope 
to show in an intelligible form the growth and development 
of one of the most remarkable minds of our day. 

But we must begin by confessing that our division still 
leaves out one volume of Mr. Wordsworth’s works, that, viz. 
published in 1793. It contained the ‘Evening Walk’ and 
‘ Descriptive Sketches,’ with a few shorter poems of the same 
date. But these, though eminently characteristic of the man— 
of his quiet and truthful observation, his serious tone of thought, 
and his turn for lofty and ornate language,—belong so little 
to the poet, the artist, whose native tendencies are modified 
by his principles of composition, that in our present investi- 
gation they are only in the way; all that they teach us is 
taught elsewhere, while they show nothing to the point which 
is our especial subject. Of the original composition of Mr. 
Wordsworth’s mind, they do indeed give us some informa- 
tion ; but of its development none whatever, because in truth 
they were produced before it had begun to grow. It seems, 
therefore, best wholly to disregard them, and with the con- 
fession of having so done, we proceed to our remarks on the 
first—the educational period, as we have taken the liberty to 
call it, of Mr. Wordsworth’s genius. 

Of this period, which we should make extend from about 
1793 to 1797, from the poet’s twenty-fourth to his twenty- 
eighth year, Mr. Wordsworth, as if conscious himself of the 
preparatory and imperfect character of the poems then pro- 
duced, had, until the present volume was published, given the 
world no more than the ‘ Female Vagrant.’ Two very short 
pieces only require to be excepted, and these assigned tothe two 
last years of the period. With these exceptions, these years— 
so momentous in history, so critical usually to the individual— 
presented a blank in the series of Mr. Wordsworth’s produc- 
tions. That it was really a blank, no one could believe who 
considered the man and the circumstances ; but it was a blank 
to the public. Now then for the first time the sealed cham- 
ber is opened, and certainly it is not without a deep interest 
that we enter to see what occupied the mind of such a man 
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at such atime. We learn that during these years he com- 
posed two long poems ; ‘ Guilt and Sorrow,’ a tale, of which 
the ‘Female Vagrant’ was a portion, and the ‘ Borderers,’ a 
tragedy. Both these pieces are now published, and we must 
endeavour so to draw up our abstracts of them as to make 
them describe the period of their composition. 

The first poem in order of production is that called ‘ Guilt 
and Sorrow, or Incidents on Salisbury Plain.’ Of this the 
story is as follows :— 

A traveller is discovered, about evenfall, on “the skirt of 
Sarum’s Plain,” in evil plight and with no pleasant prospects. 
The dress, described in the last two verses of the first stanza 
as 

** A coat of military red, 

But faded, and stuck o’er with many a patch and shred,” 
appears to have been adopted to mislead either the reader or 
the police, for the traveller is in fact a sailor, guilty of a bar- 
barous murder, of which the poet seems to perceive the atro- 
city less strongly than might have been expected. After a 
three years’ engagement in his original calling he had been 
impressed, and on returning from this second detention cheat- 
ed of his gains, by whom it does not appear, but the effect 
was, that just as he was approaching his home he fell on a 
chance-met traveller, robbed and murdered him. For this 
murder he is now a vagrant when we first meet him on Salis- 
bury Plain. The desolation is finely described in the fourth 
stanza :— 

«« No tree was there, no meadow’s pleasant green, 
No brook to wet his lip or soothe his ear ; 
Long files of corn-stacks here and there were seen, 
But not one dwelling-place his heart to cheer. 
Some labourer, thought he, may perchance be near ; 
And so he sent a feeble shout—in vain ; 
No voice made answer, he could only hear 
Winds rustling over plots of unripe grain, 
Or whistling thro’ thin grass along the unfurrowed plain.” 
As he proceeds the evening deepens. A gibbet, on which he 
comes, fills him with affright. 
«It was a spectacle which none might view, 
In spot so savage, but with shuddering pain ; 
Nor only did for him at once renew 
All he had fear’d from man, but roused a train 
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Of the mind’s phantoms, horrible as vain. 

The stones, as if to cover him from day, 

Rolled at his back along the living plain ; 

He fell, and without sense or motion lay ; 

But, when the trance was gone, rose and pursued his way.” 


He next finds Stonehenge and next a guidepost, no sooner 
seen than lost. Lastly, he discovers a lonely spital, which 


** Kind pious hands did to the Virgin build,” 


and which had since gained the name of the Dead House. 
Entering the miserable hospice he hears a deep sigh, and 
perceives by the faint light a woman who is mourning in her 
sleep. 
“‘ He waked her—spake in tone that would not fail, 

He hoped, to calm her mind ; but ill he sped, 

For of that ruin she had heard a tale 

Which now with freezing thoughts did all her powers assail ; 

Had heard of one who, forced from storms to shroud, 

Felt the loose walls of this decayed Retreat 

Rock to incessant neighings shrill and loud, 

While his horse pawed the floor with furious heat ; 

Till on a stone, that sparkled to his feet, 

Struck, and still struck again, the troubled horse : 

The man half raised the stone with pain and sweat, 

Half raised, for well his arm might lose its force 

Disclosing the grim head of a late-murdered corse.” 


This unfortunate person is the woman whom we have so 
long known as the Female Vagrant; she repeats her unhappy 
story, of which we need not remind the reader. When that 
is concluded he attempts to comfort her, 


**« And not in vain, while they went pacing side by side.” 
Ere they have proceeded far they hear a shrill scream. 


“‘ They paused and heard a hoarser voice blaspheme, 
And female cries.” 


A peasant, in fact, was savagely beating his child, who in 
his play had provoked him; the child was screaming, the 
father blaspheming, and the “female cries” proceeded from 
the mother. Hereupon the sailor, 


** His voice with indignation rising high 
Such further deed in manhood’s name forbade ; 
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The peasant, wild in passion, made reply 
With bitter insult and revilings sad ; 
Asked him in scorn, What business there he had?’’ etc. 


The sailor, without answering this natural inquiry, lifts up 
the poor child and discovers on his “ battered head ” 


“« Strange repetition of the deadly wound 
He had himself inflicted.” 


Between compassion and self-reproach he bursts into “ tears 
of wrath,” which “ beguile the father,’ who now relenting 
kisses his son, and “so all is reconciled ;” and after a short, 
and we fear not very intelligible lesson delivered by the sailor, 
the pair pass on, and travel in company as far as an inn, 
where “they in comfort fed.” “ Their breakfast done,” they 
are obliged to part, and leaving the sailor there, the woman 
proceeds alone. But she has gone only a very short distance 
when she finds a cart and horse standing beside a rivulet, and 
within the cart 
«« A pale-faced woman, in disease far gone. 
The carman wet her lips as weil behoved : 
Bed under her lean body there was none ; 


Though even to die near one she most had loved 
She could not of herself those wasted limbs have moved.”’ 


In simple compassion the woman now retraces her steps after 
the cart as far as the inn, where the host, hostess and sailor 
run out and charitably bestow on the sufferer the attention 
her case requires. Then reviving for a short time, she says 
enough to discover that she is the sailor’s wife, driven in de- 
stitution from the shed she had occupied by the suspicion 
which attached to her husband, which however she entirely 
disbelieves and expatiates warmly on his goodness and kind- 
ness. The sailor in his anguish declares himself to her; but 
the joy is too much for her. 


«To tell the change that Voice within her wrought, 
Nature by sign or sound made no essay ; 
A sudden joy surprised expiring thought, 
And every mortal pang dissolved away. 
Borne gently to a bed, in death she lay ; 
Yet still while over her the husband bent, 
A look was in her face which seemed to say, 
‘ Be blest; by sight of thee from Heaven was sent 
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Peace to my parting soul, the fulness of content.’” 
** Her corse interred, not one hour he remained,”’ 






but 
“to the city straight 


He journeyed, and forthwith his crime declared,” 





and was hanged. We must add the last consolatory stanza. 






** His fate was pitied. Him in iron case 
(Reader, forgive the intolerable thought) 
They hung not :—no one on his form or face 
Could gaze, as on a show by idlers sought ; 
No kindred sufferer, to his death-place brought 
By lawless curiosity or chance, 
When into storm the evening sky is wrought, 
Upon his swinging corse an eye can glance, 
And drop, as he once dropped, in miserable trance.”’ 













Of the second poem, the tragedy of the ‘ Borderers,’ writ- 
ten in 1795-6, we must needs give a briefer account, nor in- 
deed does it contain those verbal peculiarities which rendered 
frequent quotation necessary to give a true idea of the former 







poem. 
The principal characters of the drama are Marmaduke, Os- 


wald, the Baron Herbert and his daughter, Idonea; the rest 
are of secondary importance. The scene is laid in the reign 
of Henry III., a time chosen, we conclude, to gain historical 
connivance to a story which contains a dispossessed baron, an 
organized band of borderers, and other ingredients of a trou- 
blous period. Beyond this use, however, it is entirely disre- 
garded : almost every one of the characters is as modern as the 
language they speak. Oswald, who is properly the principal 
personage, being the prime mover of the whole action, is a 
member of a band of borderers. In his youth this man had 
been brought by deception to commit a horrible murder, and 
resisting from his native strength of character the remorse 
which was oppressing him, had succeeded in reasoning it 
(and of course all other natural emotions with it) away. In 
this state of “ devil’s freedom” we find him at the opening of 
the drama—a member of the company from which the play 
derives its name. Of this band, Marmaduke, a young man 
of frank and ardent character, is chosen chief, and thus be- 
comes an object of dislike and jealousy to Oswald, who has 
no taste for his good qualities and despises his weakness, 
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Partly in jealousy, partly for the pleasure of experiment, and 
partly from the dreadful want of sympathy, which we are 
happy to learn that he experienced, Oswald determines to 
bring Marmaduke into the same condition as his own, and 
by similar means—the murder of an innocent man. The vic- 
tim chosen is Herbert, an old, blind, dispossessed baron, of 
whose daughter, Idonea, Marmaduke has been long ena- 
moured. ‘To compass his diabolical purpose, he prevails on 
Marmaduke to believe a story so horrible and unnatural that 
we should have thought no imagination less perverted than 
his own could either have conceived it or supposed it cre- 
dible. This is, that the baron is not Idonea’s real father, 
but had procured her, when a child, from her mother, with 
the horrible intention of making favour by her beauty when 
grown up for the recovery of his lost estates. This inten- 
tion Oswald now represents him to be in the act of fulfil- 
ling by betraying the maiden to Lord Clifford. The greater 
part of the play (which we shall not minutely follow) is occu- 
pied by the scruples of Marmaduke at executing the justice 
which he conceives this crime to demand, and the endeavours 
of Oswald to overcome them and bring him to commit the 
murder. At length Marmaduke is found serving as guide to 
the old blind man over a desolate moor. Still shrinking from 
the full measure of justice which he thinks himself called on 
to inflict, he gladly welcomes the thought that if he deserts 
him here, instead of murdering him, he will only be casting 
him on an ordeal, which God will deliver him from, if inno- 
cent, by sending some one who will lead him to some shel- 
ter, while if he perishes he will be thereby proved to have 
been guilty. This idea he executes; carrying away by acci- 
dent the scrip containing Herbert’s provision. In this state 
of the case Oswald finds him, and, believing the murder com- 
mitted, relates his own history and informs Marmaduke that 
Herbert was innocent. Marmaduke’s state of mind may be 
conceived, especially when he discovers that he has left the 
old man without food. Meanwhile the old baron has perished 
between cold and hunger, and the discovery of this fact is 
brought about both to Marmaduke and to Idonea, who was 
then seeking for her father to take him the news that the king 
had restored him to his estates. In her distress, and wholly 
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unsuspicious of his share in the event, she flies to Marmaduke, 
whom she had long loved in a quiet way as her protector and 
her only friend. He then informs her that he knows who 
caused her father’s death, and she curses the man who could 
do so cruela deed. Marmaduke tells her that it was himself. 

Meanwhile Oswald’s device has in fact become known by 
the confession of a vagrant whom he had bribed to represent 
Idonea’s mother, and one of the band stabs him. Marma- 
duke, after a mild reproof—“A rash deed!” resigns his sta- 
tion as chief, commends the senseless Idonea to an old ser- 
vant, and departs, declaring himself a wanderer till Heaven 
will let him die. 

We have now before us sketches of the two Stories, we 
may therefore make some remarks upon them, and endea- 
vour to show how they justify the title of ‘ Educational,’ which 
we have applied to the period of Mr. Wordsworth’s life in 
which they were composed. 

And first of the tale. It is here—in a poem, that is, com- 
menced in 1793, Mr. Wordsworth’s twenty-fourth year—that 
we first find his well-known poetical theory in action, and we 
may discern, as well from other circumstances as most deci- 
sively from the ditference this poem presents to its predecessors 
of only a year or so earlier, that it was then new. The dif- 
ference is indeed most striking. In his former pieces we had 
plentiful personifications; “the half-seen Form of Twilight 
roams astray,” “ Desolation stalks afraid ;” “ Content,” “ In- 
dependence,” “ Despair,” and the rest of the mythology of 
the eighteenth century, are nearly as familiar to Mr. Words- 
worth as to Gray or Collins. But here we have a new world 
indeed ; and if the other was a world of gas-light, this may 
be compared to the chill bleak light of a snowy dawn. A 
prominent article of the theory was the use of the actual lan- 
guage of men, “ purified,” that is, “from all rational causes 
of dislike or disgust.” This principle, which, as most of our 
readers will remember, has been ably combated by Coleridge 
in his ‘ Biographia Literaria,’ is one of those fallacies which 
perhaps only philosophers can refute, but which every one 
can feel. Accordingly in no point did Mr. Wordsworth come 
into more direct collision with the public feeling. Our younger 
readers often, we believe, feel some astonishment at the dislike 
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which the polished critics of that time manifested to a poet 
whom all now admire; but the truth is, that almost all the 
passages which furnished them with their triumphant accusa- 
tions of meanness and vulgarity have been gradually replaced 
or altered. Who remembers now, that the blind boy, who 
sails so poetically in his turtle-shell, made his first expedition 
in 


* A household tub, like one of those 
Which women use to wash their clothes? ” 


Who again recollects that “ We are seven ” began 
** A simple child, dear brother Jim” — 


or remembers the descriptions of dress and other such cir- 
cumstances which are now recalled to mind by the two con- 
cluding lines of stanza i. (quoted above) of the present poem ? 
Of the faults of this nature, which ‘ Guilt and Sorrow’ once 
exhibited, there can be no doubt that many must have disap- 
peared under that unsparing hand of correction and alteration 
which this poet is known to exercise, and to which this par- 
ticular piece has now been lying subject for fifty years. Yet 
we have quoted many passages in our abstract which could 
no more proceed from Mr. Wordsworth’s writing now than 
the first lisp of the child can be recovered by the man. There 
is one remarkable instance of his fearless carrying out of the 
principle we have mentioned in the present poem, surely suf- 
ficient to convince himself that the natural language of men, 
even on “extraordinary occasions,” is not sufficient for the 
purpose of “giving immediate pleasure to a human being,” 
under which necessity Mr. Wordsworth confesses the poet to 
lie. We allude to stanza liv., which we must quote again. 
‘* His voice with indignation rising high 

Such further deed in manhood’s name forbade ; 

The peasant, wild in passion, made reply 

With bitter insult and revilings sad ; 

Asked him in scorn, What business there he had ; 

What kind of plunder he was hunting now ; 

The gallows would of him one day be glad.” 
Here, if the first four lines, which certainly cannot claim the 
defence of being natural language, are extremely bad, the three 
next, which undeniably are as natural as it is possible to con- 
ceive, seem to us to be far worse. 
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But the educational character of this period, which is shown 
in this baldness and awkwardness of composition, is evidenced 
still more decisively, we conceive, in the nature of the inci- 
dents chosen and the manner in which they are treated. The 
theory itself appears to have been the fruit of the first burst 
of real thought in the young poet—thought, which, meeting 
with Jess passion in his nature than in that of most men, or 
at least most poets of that age, became almost at once con- 
scious philosophical reflection. Not so much then in that 
feeling of power, which is the impulsive principle with most 
young men of genius, as in the knowledge of it, Wordsworth 
set forth on his journey to the heights of Parnassus; and far 
from the improvidence of too many travellers on that road, he 
not only provides his compass and map, but before he actu- 
ally sets off he obliges himself to practise diligently all the 
arts which so great an undertaking will be likely to require. 
Like a man who should have to accomplish some perilous 
feat of the mountains, he is out early and late, accustoming 
his eye to distinguish objects in the different lights of day and 
night, steadying his head by surveying precipices and chasms, 
and assuring his foot by practice of difficult passages. Daring 
the deepest recesses of our nature with an audacity drawn in 
great measure probably from the consciousness that he was 
only experimentalizing, he chooses for his heroes in both these 
cases characters which even the metaphysical analyst can only 
regard without feelings of distress, when the professional has 
overcome the natural and healthy taste. In the one case, 
scenes of the utmost wretchedness, murder, desolation, bru- 
tality, death from want and misery, relieved with that dismal 
light, the consolation of the hero’s being only hanged; in 
the other, a minutely-realised picture of the most fearful dis- 
ease that human nature has ever exhibited, the less distress- 
ing portions of the picture exhibiting the weak and well- 
meaning overcome by the strong and bad, the helpless and 
good starved to death, the innocent defrauded of happiness 
for life, and positively the brightest incident of all being the 
murder upon the stage of the causer of all these horrors, 
Surely we are comforted to think that Mr. Wordsworth had 
to take fifty years before he could overcome his scruples at 
the exhibition of such frightful and unalleviated miseries ; 
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surely, too, we are glad, while looking at them, to regard them 
as an experimental exhibition, a wax-work execution of some 
possible diseases, rather than to be called upon to sympathise 
with them as representing the actual sufferings of flesh and 
blood. It is this feeling only which makes them tolerable. 


The rule, 


** Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi,”’ 
has a converse as true as itself; where the poet suffers, the 
reader suffers too; but where the poet is only an actor, the 
reader is a spectator only. 

That considerable unhealthiness of mind is shown both in 
this point and others is undeniable; but who can be sur- 
prised if, at the time when all Europe was lighted up with the 
most fearful eruption of evil which history has witnessed, the 
faces even of the healthiest of men looked pale and livid in 
the blaze? This, however, is to be emphatically remarked, 
that if Mr.Wordsworth has, for the exercise they afforded him, 
taken subjects which had best been left alone, if he has “ mur- 
dered to dissect,” he has never, like the followers of the sata- 
nic school (of whom England and France at present revel in 
so undeniable an affluence), allowed the excitement of evil to 
appear more enticing than the evil itself was disgusting. If 
he had done so, he would indeed have made better poems ; 
but—horrendum !—we should have had our honoured and 
noble-minded bard in the same category with Harrison Ains- 
worth and Victor Hugo. 

Having said thus much to one particular point, we must be 
allowed to add a few words on the merits of the tragedy ge- 
nerally considered. Few will be surprised to learn, that what 
merit it has is essentially wndramatic. He is the true dra- 
matist who represents men as they appear, not to himself but 
to his neighbours,—mankind as they appear to mankind. Here 
we have men as they appear to the analyst of motives and the 
association of ideas. If all Byron’s heroes were “ perfect 
Byron,” Mr. Wordsworth’s characters down to the lowest 
are—not indeed images of himself, but figures betraying his 
hand, his observation, his awkwardness or his skill in every 
turn of their construction. But overlooking this prevailing 
defect, there are passages—how should it be otherwise ?—of 
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very great power. Some of the sophistries of Oswald are put 
with great force, and many of the minor incidents excellently 
imagined. Of these we would remark, Marmaduke’s notice 
of the old man’s shaking (Act II. Sc. 1.) and Oswald’s ex- 
clamation 


** Ha! speak! What thing art thou?” 


immediately after his free-thinking soliloquy. The whole of 
the following dialogue we think as fine as it could be made ; 
it takes place when Oswald meets Marmaduke, who has just 
left the old man to his fate on the desolate moor. 


‘* MARMADUKE (alone). 
Deep, deep and vast, vast beyond human thought, 
Yet calm.—I could believe, that there was here 
The only quiet heart on earth. In terror, 
Remember’d terror, there is peace and rest. 
Enter Oswa.p. 
OSWALD. 
Ha! my dear Captain. 
MARMADUKE. 
A later meeting, Oswald, 
Would have been better timed. 
OSWALD. 
Alone, I see; 
You have done your duty. I had hopes, which now 
I feel that you will justify. 
MARMADUKE. 
I had fears, 
From which I have freed myself—but ’t is my wish 
To be alone, and therefore we must part. 
OSWALD. 
Nay, then—I am mistaken. There ’s a weakness 
About you still; you talk of solitude— 
I am your friend. 
MARMADUKE. 
What need of this assurance 
At any time? and why given now? 
OSWALD. 
Because 
You are now in truth my Master; you have taught me 
What there is not another living man 
Had strength to teach ;—and therefore gratitude 
Is bold, and would relieve itself by praise. 
MARMADUKE. 
Wherefore press this on me? 
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OSWALD. 
Because I feel 
That you have shown, and by a single instance, 
How they who would be just must seek the fule 
By diving for it into their own bosoms. 
Today you have thrown off a tyranny 
That lives but in the torpid acquiescence 
Of our emasculated souls, the tyranny 
Of the world’s masters, with the musty rules 
By which they uphold their craft from age to age : 
You have obeyed the only law that sense 
Submits to recognise ; the immediate law, 
From the clear light of circumstances, flashed 
Upon an independent Intellect. 
Henceforth new prospects open on your path ; 
Your faculties should grow with the demand ; 
I still will be your friend, will cleave to you 
Through good and evil, obloquy and seorn, 
Oft as they dare to follow on your steps. 
MARMADUKE. 
I would be left alone. 
OSWALD (exultingly). 
I know your motives ! 
I am not of the world’s presumptuous judges, 
Who damn where they can neither see nor feel, 
With a hard-hearted ignorance; your struggles 
I witness’d, and now hail your victory. 
MARMADUKE, 
Spare me awhile that greeting. 
OSWALD. 
It may be, 
That some there are, squeamish half-thinking cowards, 
Who will turn pale upon you, call you murderer, 
And you will walk in solitude among them. 
A mighty evil for a strong-built mind !— 
Join twenty tapers of unequal height 
And light them joined, and you will see the less 
How ’t will burn down the taller; and they all 
Shall prey upon the tallest. Solitude !— 


The eagle lives in solitude ! 
MARMADUKE. 


Even so, 
The sparrow so on the house-top, and I, 
The weakest of God’s creatures, stand resolved 
To abide the issue of my act, alone. 
OSWALD. 
Now would you? and for ever?—My young friend, 
As time advances either we become 
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The prey or masters of our own past deeds, 
Fellowship we must have, willing or no ; 
And if good angels fail, slack in their duty, 
Substitutes, turn our faces where we may, 
Are still forthcoming ; some which, though they bear 
Ill names, can render no ill services, 
In recompense for what themselves required. 
So meet extremes in this mysterious world, 
And opposites thus melt into each other. 
MARMADUKE. 
Time, since man first drew breath, has never moved 
With such a weight upon his wings as now ; 
But they will soon be lightened. 
OSWALD. 
Ay, look up— 
Cast round you your mind’s eye, and you will learn 
Fortitude is the child of Enterprise ; 
Great actions move our admiration, chiefly 
Because they carry in themselves an earnest 
That we can suffer greatly. 
MARMADUKE. 
Very true. 
OSWALD, 
Action is transitory—a step, a blow, 
The motion of a muscle—this way or that— 
’T is done, and in the after vacancy 
We wonder at ourselves like men betrayed : 
Suffering is permanent, obscure and dark, 
And shares the nature of infinity. 
MARMADUKE. 
Truth—and I feel it. 
OSWALD. 
What! if you had bid 
Eternal farewell to unmingled joy 
And the light dancing of the thoughtless heart ; 
It is the toy of fools, and little fit 
For such a world as this. The wise abjure 
All thoughts whose idle composition lives 
In the entire forgetfulness of pain. 
—I see I have disturbed you. 
MARMADUKE. 
By no means. 
CSWALD. 
Compassion !—pity !—pride can do without them ; 
And what if you should never know them more? 
He is a puny soul, who, feeling pain, 
Finds ease because another feels it too. 
If <’er I open out this heart of mine 
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It shall be for a nobler end—to teach 
And not to purchase puling sympathy. 
—Nay, you are pale. 
MARMADUKE. 
It may be so. 
OSWALD. 
Remorse— 
It cannot live with thought ; think on, think on, 
And it will die. What! in this universe, 
Where the least things control the greatest, where 
The faintest breath that breathes can move a world ; 
What! feel remorse, where, if a cat had sneezed, 
A leaf had fallen, the thing had never been 
Whose very shadow gnaws us to the vitals ? 
MARMADUKE. 
Now, whither are you wandering? That a man 
So used to suit his language to the time, 
Should thus so widely differ from himself— 
It is most strange. 
OSWALD, 
Murder !—what ’s in the word !— 
I have no cases by me ready made 
To fit all deeds. Carry him to the camp !— 
A shallow project ;—you of late have seen 
More deeply, taught us that the institutes 
Of Nature, by a cunning usurpation 
Banished from human intercourse, exist 
Only in our relations to the brutes 
That make the fields their dwelling. Ifa snake 
Craw] from beneath our feet we do not ask 
A license to destroy him: our good governors 
Hedge in the life of every pest and plague 
That bears the shape of man; and for what purpose, 
But to protect themselves from extirpation ?— 
This flimsy barrier you have overleaped. 
MARMADUKE. 
My office is fulfilled—the man is now 
Delivered to the Judge of all things. 
OSWALD. 
Dead! 
MARMADUKE. 
I have borne my burthen to its destined end.” 


We have said nothing of the baron Herbert, the doting fa- 
ther, or Idonea, the dutiful daughter of this play, for, in fact, 
they deserve little notice. Either Mr. Wordsworth did not 
think it worth while to draw with more care characters which 
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seem only put in, like the back figures of a sketch, to make 
the two prominent ones intelligible, or else he fell here into 
that common error of persons of undramatic mind who at- 
tempt this kind of composition, the mistake of making the 
characters no more than that which their persona demands. 
No man, however fond of his children, is oniy a father, nor is 
any woman, however devoted to her parents, only a daughter. 
If this were a true play, the whole interest would depend on 
the sympathy which these two characters excited. As it is, 
it remains an important fault that we should be left without 
any counteracting sympathy with the good and innocent con- 
cerned—for sympathy with such mere spectra is out of the 
question—to the uninterrupted contemplation of the moral 
weakness of Marmaduke and the diabolical malignity of the 
God-deserted Oswald. Thus much for the Educational Period 
of Mr. Wordsworth’s life and the greater part of the present 
volume. 

But with the year 1798 commences the true harvest of this 
poet’s genius—what we have called, to distinguish it from 
that which follows, the Poetic Period. Rich indeed was this ! 
within the next six years, i.e. between 1798 and 1803 in- 
clusive, was composed almost every one of those darling poems, 
which we venture to prophesy will be treasured safely by 
love and admiration, whatever becomes of those of greater 
pretension and possibly of deeper but not such perfect 
beauty. 

“ Non satis est pulchra esse poemata : dulcia sunto,” is what 
we have too often to feel in Mr. Wordsworth’s works ; but in 
this period they are often dulcia—of a persuasive sweetness 
indeed almost unequalled in English poetry—at any rate since 
Shakspeare, or shall we say Herrick? Poems, spontaneous 
as the songs of Burns, finished as those of Horace, worthy of 
Shakspeare in their grace and tenderness and philosophical 
insight, and in their peculiar tone of thought and language 
entirely original, were poured forth at this time, if not in pro- 
fusion, with a copiousness which bespoke a “ well-spring.” 
It would be too much to say that all the productions of this 
period can claim praise like this, yet it is remarkable that 
scarcely any one is entirely deficient in that tenderness 
and loveliness which gives his gems their greatest charm, 
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Almost all those pieces which have been approved by that 
best criticism, the love of those who, whether able to give a 
reason for their delight or not, are yet marked by their affec- 
tion for all things purest and loveliest, will be found to lie 
within the dates we have named. ‘ Lucy Gray’, ‘ We are se- 
ven’, ‘ Tintern Abbey’, ‘ She dwelt amid the untrodden ways’, 
‘The Two April Mornings and the Fountain’, ‘ The Solitary 
‘Reaper’, ‘ Nutting, ‘ Three years she grew in sun and shower’, 
with others, especially pieces of blank verse, are those which 
present in its greatest perfection the peculiar spirit of this 
time. Nor is it to the Theory that we owe these exquisite 
productions. The Theory indeed was not without its use ; 
without it we should probably not have had the strictness of 
truth and clearness, whether of language or imagery ; to it 
we are also indebted for the conciseness which here at least 
is not abruptness. But it is not by a difference in these 
points that the poems of this time are distinguished from those 
before and after. The difference is to be found in their im- 
penetration with the tenderest feeling and a holy and almost 
solemn sweetness. Mr. Wordsworth’s poems since, while 
composed of excellent material, pure and sweet fancies, 
moulded by a clear oversight into harmonious or melodious 
verse, too often betray their machinery, if not throughout yet 
in parts, so as to destroy their unity. But here all is fused 
into the perfect form,—the “best words in the best order.” 
Others of his poems are made, these grow like plants: others 
too grow like plants, but these grow like the loveliest of the 
race of flowers, born, budded and expanded in an atmosphere 
of the most genial warmth and brightness, pure, free, and 
above all perfect. There was another magician more power- 
ful than the theory at work to produce this effect—another 
more powerful than even Genius alone. For the serious pur- 
pose with which we remark it, there can be no impropriety 
in noticing that the poems of the year 1798 first bear witness 
to the passion of Love. Under the softening and exalting in- 
fluence of the affections it seems to have been that Mr. Words- 
worth reached his truest inspiration, 

But of this period the present volume affords so few spe- 
cimens that we have no excuse for dwelling upon it, and those 
which it does give us are not among the happiest. A poem 
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entitled ‘The Forsaken,’ which looks like an excluded por- 
tion of the ‘ Affliction of Margaret,’ is too short to produce 
the required effect. One or two new poems on the subject 
of Matthew are inferior to those we had by a great deal. But 
the following and another, upon the grave of Burns, are very 
spirited, and though in parts obscure, very beautiful. 


« AT THE GRAVE OF BURNS.—1803. 


** | shiver, Spirit fierce and bold, 

At thought of what I now behold : 

As vapours breathed from dungeons cold 
Strike pleasure dead, 

So sadness comes from out the mould 
Where Burns is laid. 


And have I then thy bones so near, 
And thou forbidden to appear? 
As if it were thyself that ’s here, 
I shrink with pain ; 
And both my wishes and my fear 
Alike are vain. 
Off, weight—nor press on weight !—away, 
Dark thoughts !—they came, but not to stay ; 
With chastened feelings would I pay 
The tribute due 
To him, and aught that hides his clay 
From mortal view. 


Fresh as the flower, whose modest worth 
He sang, his genius “‘ glinted ”’ forth, 
Rose like a star that touching earth, 

For so it seems, 
Doth glorify its humble birth 

With matchless beams. 


The piercing eye, the thoughtful brow, 
The struggling heart, where be they now ?— 
Full soon the Aspirant of the plough, 
The prompt, the brave, 
Slept, with the obscurest, in the low 
And silent grave. 


Well might I mourn that He was gone 
Whose light I hailed when first it shone ; 
When, breaking forth as Nature’s own, 
It showed my youth 
How Verse may build a princely throne 
On humble truth, 
c 2 
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Alas! where’er the current tends, 
Regret pursues and with it blends,— 
Huge Criffel’s hoary top ascends 
By Skiddaw seen,— 
Neighbours we were, and loving friends 
We might have been ; 


True friends though diversely inclined ; 
But heart with heart and mind with mind, 
Where the main fibres are entwined, 
Through Nature’s skill, 
May even by contraries be joined 
More closely still. 


The tear will start, and let it flow ; 

Thou ‘ poor inhabitant below,’ 

At this dread moment—even so— 
Might we together 

Have sate and talked where gowans blow, 
Or on wild heather. 


What treasures would have then been placed 
Within my reach; of knowledge craced 
By fancy what a rich repast! 
But why go on ?— 
Oh! spare to sweep, thou mournful blast, 
His grave grass-grown. 


There, too, a Son, his joy and pride, 
(Not three weeks past the Stripling died,) 
Lies gathered to his Father’s side, 
Soul-moving sight ! 
Yet one to which is not denied 
Some sad delight. 


For he is safe, a quiet bed 
Hath early found among the dead, 
Harboured where none can be misled, 
Wronged, or distrest ; 
And surely here it may be said 
That such are blest. 


And oh for Thee, by pitying grace 

Checked oft-times in a devious race, 

May He who halloweth the place 
Where Man is laid 

Receive thy Spirit in the embrace 
For which it prayed ! 


Sighing I turned away; but ere 
Night fell I heard, or seemed to hear, 
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Music that sorrow comes not near, 
A ritual hymn, 

Chaunted in love that casts out fear 
By Seraphim.” 


We have too soon ended the poetical and enter on the phi- 
losophical portion of this poet’s life, which we should extend 
from about 1803 to the present time. In the ‘ Ode on the In- 
timations of Immortality,’ while there still remains much of 
the divine inspiration, there are noticeable also the first stir- 
rings of a change of spirit—an effort and constraint arising 
from the presence in the poet’s mind of a new and unmas- 
tered element—visible even, at the first appearance of the 
poem, in an awkwardness of language and metre which has 
since been in great measure smoothed away. Here we have 
the second awakening of the poet into the philosopher—the 
unconscious or semi-conscious philosopher into the conscious 
one ;—a change of grievous import in a nature where, as in 
this poet’s, there was so little of human passion to subordi- 
nate the intellectual to the sensuous, the complex to the 
simple, the spiritual to the passionate. In a man of warmer 
animal temperament either the change could not have taken 
place, or the excitement under which he would have com- 
posed would have prevented the evil consequence from being 
so visible on his poems,—would, at least for the time, have 
re-embodied the philosopher in the poet. With Mr. Words- 
worth himself in earlier youth this, as we have seen, had been 
the case, and the new element, though obtrusive for awhile, had 
been gradually fused by the ardour of youthful sympathies 
with men and nature into that pure and genuine vein of poetry 
which so enriched our literature. But now it seems as if that 
ardour was declining, and, unable to recover his former free- 
dom, he strove for a new kind of liberty. A very considerable 
change came over his whole style, and his manner of writing 
underwent an alteration as great as his manner of thinking. 
As the consciousness which now insinuated itself into his 
compositions destroyed their grace, he seems to have endea- 
voured to regain his lost satisfaction by elaboration of the 
verse and expression,—to supply beauty which could be felt 
by beauty which could be proved and demonstrated. The 
Theory might have done good service now, but in the confi- 
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dence of assured and acknowledged power, he came into a 
gradual neglect of some at least of its main principles. He 
consequently soon began to fall into those faults, both of his 
natural genius and acquired talents, against which those pub- 
lished and strongly contested opinions had hitherto served as 
useful guards. He is often diffuse and languid; his ingenuity 
often leads him into an intricacy which nothing but his own 
truthfulness of language could save from being entirely unin- 
telligible. In the edition of 1832, “ She dwelt among the 
untrodden ways” stands only a page distant from “ Ere with 
cold beads of midnight dew.” Quantum mutatus ab illo! 

In this stage, we have said, we regard Mr. Wordsworth’s 
genius to be at present, nor can there be any probability that 
it should now either return to its former state, or assume any 
condition essentially new. Yet mistaken, if we venture to 
think him, in his attempt to bring the Muse into such regu- 
lar habits as he would make her submit to, we are convinced 
that the real Poet remains indestructible in his heart. Here 
it is that he refutes himself. If a subject touch his heart, 
then we have the true fire again—the language clears, the 
measure disentangles itself, and he is again in the empyrean. 
If we seek those poems of this later period which, though in 
a different kind, show yet a true kindred with the master- 
pieces of his youth, we shall find them where his heart is 
stirred ; as if we seek the direst and least happy, we shall find 
them on the subjects which he set himself. If any one wish 
to be satisfied of this, let him compare the noble series of 
sonnets dedicated to Liberty with the Ecclesiastical Sonnets, 
the one almost throughout a stream of living poesy ; the othera 
mine of thought perhaps, but how little more ! The Occasional 
Sonnets show almost as great a superiority over the series on 
the Dudden. But look still closer and we see still more 
clearly the same case to be true. If we sought for a sonnet 
which would exactly be 

“* the feeling from the bosom thrown 
In perfect shape,” 
we should quote that beginning “ Why art thou silent?” If 
further proof be needed, let it be found in the exquisite poems 
addressed to his wife: never will a poet’s wife possess a fairer 
memorial than this lady. 
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We may here take up again and conclude our notice of the 
present volume. Of the poems which we have not already 
mentioned the greater part fall within this period, and as they 
belong chiefly to its latter years, they exhibit strongly its cha- 
racteristic marks, Elaboration is evident in every line,—every 
composition betrays an intimate acquaintance with the art of 
weaving words. The blank verse especially, while yet far 
removed from that exquisite and truly original melody of the 
‘Tintern Abbey ’ and parts of the ‘ Poems on the Naming of 
Places,’ is in another style extremely beautiful. The following 
piece, however, we quote less for its metrical than its other 


attractions. 


*““ ADDRESS TO THE CLOUDS. 


** Army of Clouds! ye winged host in troops 
Ascending from behind the motionless brow 

Of that tall rock, as from a hidden world, 

O whither with such eagerness of speed ? 

What seek ye, or what shun ye? of the gale 
Companions, fear ye to be left behind, 

Or racing o’er your blue ethereal field 

Contend ye with each other? of the sea 
Children, thus post ye over vale and height 

To sink upon your mother’s lap—and rest? 

Or were ye rightlier hailed, when first mine eyes 
Beheld in your impetuous march the likeness 

Of a wide army pressing on to meet 

Or overtake some unknown enemy ?-— 

But your smooth motions suit a peaceful aim ; 
And Fancy, not less aptly pleased, compares 
Your squadrons to an endless flight of birds 
Aérial, upon due migration bound 

To milder climes; or rather do ye urge 

In caravan your hasty pilgrimage 

To pause at last on more aspiring heights 

Than these, and utter your devotion there 

With thunderous voice? Or are ye jubilant, 
And would ye, tracking your proud lord the Sun, 
Be present at his setting; or the pomp 

Of Persian mornings would ye fill, and stand 
Poising your splendours high above the heads 
Of worshippers kneeling to their up-risen God? 
Whence, whence, ye Clouds! this eagerness of speed ? 
Speak, silent creatures !—They are gone, are fled, 
Buried together in yon gloomy mass 
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That loads the middle heaven; and clear and bright 
And vacant doth the region which they thronged 
Appear; a calm descent of sky conducting 

Down to the unapproachable abyss, 

Down to that hidden gulf from which they rose 
To vanish—fleet as days and months and years, 
Fleet as the generations of mankind, 

Power, glory, empire, as the world itself, 

The lingering world, when time hath ceased to be. 
But the winds roar, shaking the rooted trees, 

And see! a bright precursor to a train 

Perchance as numerous, overpeers the rock 

That sullenly refuses to partake 

Of the wild impulse. From a fount of life 
Invisible, the long procession moves 

Luminous or gloomy, welcome to the vale 

Which they are entering, welcome to mine eye 
That sees them, to my soul that owns in them, 
And in the bosom of the firmament 

O’er which they move, wherein they are contained, 
A type of her capacious self and all 

Her restless progeny. 


A humble walk 
Here is my body doomed to tread, this path, 
A little hoary line and faintly traced, 


Work, shall we call it, of the shepherd’s foot 

Or of his flock ?—joint vestige of them both. 

I pace it unrepining, for my thoughts 

Admit no bondage and my words have wings. 
Where is the Orphean lyre, or Druid harp, 

To accompany the verse? The mountain blast 
Shall be our hand of music ; he shall sweep 

The rocks, and quivering trees, and billowy lake, 
And search the fibres of the caves, and they 
Shall answer, for our song is of the Clouds 

And the wind loves them; and the gentle gales— 
Which by their aid re-clothe the naked lawn 
With annual verdure, and revive the woods, 

And moisten the parched lips of thirsty flowers— 
Love them ; and every idle breeze of air 

Bends to the favourite burthen. Moon and stars 
Keep their most solemn vigils when the Clouds 
Watch also, shifting peaceably their place 

Like bands of ministering Spirits, or when they lie, 
As if some Protean art the change had wrought, 
In listless quiet o’er the ethereal deep 

Scattered, a Cyclades of various shapes 

And all degrees of beauty. O ye Lightnings! 
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Ye are their perilous offspring ; and the Sun— 
Source inexhaustible of life and joy, 

And type of man’s far-darting reason, therefore 
In old time worshipped as the god of verse, 

A blazing intellectual deity— 

Loves his own glory in their looks, and showers 
Upon that unsubstantial brotherhood 

Visions with all but beatific light 

Enriched—too transient were they not renewed 
From age to age, and did not, while we gaze 

In silent rapture, credulous desire, 

Nourish the hope that memory lacks not power 
To keep the treasure unimpaired. Vain thought! 
Yet why repine, created as we are 

For joy and rest, albeit to find them only 
Lodged in the bosom of eternal things ?”’ 


A piece entitled ‘The Cuckoo at Laverna,’ one of a series 
of memorials of an Italian tour in 1837, also seems to us 
very delightful ; and the ‘ Norman Boy’, with its sequel, if still, 
like the rest, devoid of the pure and Grecian grace of his 
earlier years, have a touching beauty of their own. But three 
of the sonnets appear to us really to claim admission among 
his masterpieces; and if the reader desire to be satisfied about 


what we have said of the difference between Wordsworth 
writing from the Affections and Wordsworth setting himself 
a task, we would desire them to compare these following with 
the series on the ‘ Punishment of Death.’ 


XII. 


**Lo! where she stands fixed in a saint-like trance, 
One upward hand, as if she needed rest 

From rapture, lying softly on her breast! 

Nor wants her eyeball an ethereal glance ; 

But not the less—nay more—that countenance, 

While thus illumined, tells of painful strife 

For a sick heart made weary of this life 

By love, long crossed with adverse circumstance. 
—Would she were now as when she hoped to pass 

At God’s appointed hour to them who tread 

Heaven’s sapphire pavement, yet breathed well content, 
Well pleased, her foot should print earth’s common grass, 
Lived thankful for day’s light, for daily bread, 

For health, and time in obvious duty spent.” 
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“ TO A PAINTER. 
“« All praise the Likeness by thy skill portrayed ; 
But ’tis a fruitless task to paint for me, 
Who, yielding not to changes Time has made, 
By the habitual light of memory see 
Eyes unbedimmed, see bloom that cannot fade, 
And smiles, that from their birth-place ne’er shall flee 
Into the land where ghosts and phantoms be ; 
And, seeing this, own nothing in its stead. 
Couldst thou go back into far-distant years, 
Or share with me, fond thought! that inward eye, 
Then, and then only, Painter! could thy Art 
The visual powers of Nature satisfy, 
Which hold, whate’er to common sight appears, 
Their sovereign empire in a faithful heart.” 
XIV. 
‘* ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 
“‘ Though I beheld at first with blank surprise 
This Work, I now have gazed on it so long 
I see its truth with unreluctant eyes ; 
O, my Beloved! I have done thee wrong, 
Conscious of blessedness, but, whence it sprung, 
Ever too heedless, as I now perceive : 
Morn into noon did pass, noon into eve, 
And the old day was welcome as the young, 
As welcome, and as beautiful—in sooth 
More beautiful, as being a thing more holy : 
Thanks to thy virtues, to the eternal youth 
Of all thy goodness, never melancholy ; 
To thy large heart and humble mind, that cast 
Into one vision, future, present, past.” 


If we here close our account of the present volume, it is not 
without feeling how differently we should have looked at it 
coming from any one else. A drama, exhibiting such deep 
knowledge of human nature, abounding in such evidences of 
high poetical power, couched throughout in such pure and 
noble language; a body of miscellaneous poems exhibiting 
such various metrical and rhythmical skill, so free and vigor- 
ous a fancy, such noble and tender affections, wisdom so deep, 
piety so sincere—who but Mr. Wordsworth himself could 
have cast such works as these into even a comparative 


shade ? 
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But we relinquish the last opportunity perhaps which Mr. 
Wordsworth may afford us, without giving vent to the general 
reflections which a publication from him at his age suggests. 

The love of universality is one of the most obvious charac- 
teristics of the present day. Cecil—not the statesman nor 
the clergyman, but the coxcomb—tells us, in one of those 
flashes of thought which so brilliantly illuninate his Autobio- 
graphy, that it is all a mistake to suppose those to be the 
great men of the world whom we have always been admiring: 
such men, according to him, are those who either possessed 
powers only capable of one direction, or subjected by force 
of will a more universal capacity to a single object. The 
real great men are not, he considers, the Homers, Mil- 
tons, Shakspeares, etc., but persons like himself, who are 
never heard of except by some such fortunate circumstances 
as have secured to the world his own history; their merit 
and their misfortune being, that being able to do all things 
equally well, no sufficiently salient point is left for Fame to 
take hold of. This doctrine is found much beyond the range 
of the novels: who has forgotten that brightest sally of the 
Bar, when on Lord Brougham’s becoming chancellor it was 
said, * Well, if Lord Brougham knew only a little law, he 
would know a little of everything” ? 

Now it is well to have universalists, but in an age of uni- 
yersalism it is of the ufmost importance to have specialists. 
This is a general truth and would at any time make the ex- 
ample of a man who, with a consistency and success like Mr. 
Wordsworth’s, has devoted himself to one object, a most 
important benefit. But in a time when the doctrine in 
question has produced a very decided and evil influence on 
the generation which has grown up under its reign, when our 
liberality has so often become indifference, our cosmopolitism 
destroyed our patriotism, our generalization injured our in- 
vestigation and analysis, then almost our only hope lies in the 
eminence of the exceptions. Such an exception to the pre- 
valent character is Mr. Wordsworth. Whatever his faults may 
be, they are the opposite ones to those of his age; and what- 
ever his excellences, they spring from an individuality least to 
be expected in the circumstances of his time. He has always 
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been in opposition—in his early life to the Toryism then ma- 
nacling men’s minds, in latter days to the Liberalism dis- 
solving ours. Yet he is not to be confounded with those 
who are in opposition to the present because they can only 
see behind them. He is a true man, he has ever looked 
before and after—ever trusted and watched the life and dis- 
regarded the form: he has written sonnets in favour of rail- 
roads and steamboats in the same spirit in which he has 
written against the abolition of the punishment of death. 
We are not among those who look with contempt or terror 
on the present aspect of our time and country, yet there is 
unquestionably much ground for anxiety, as there is more we 
trust for hope. But with abounding evidences of a low and 
shallow spirit about us in every day’s newspaper, in every 
day’s new novel, in every day’s new speech, and perhaps we 
may say, in every Sunday’s new sermon, we have to look to 
men who stand in opposition like Mr. Wordsworth, and to 
that large body of sounder feeling shown to exist by the re- 
spect in which such men are held, for our hope and encou- 
ragement. But as long as we have such to look to we need 
not fear. Examples make the life of a nation, for the strength 


of the social body lies in the individual energies by which it 
is vivified. “La France, c’est moi,” was an arrogant boast 
in the lips of Louis; it would have been a profound truth in 
those of Napoleon. 


Articte II. 


1. A Diary in America, with Remarks on its Institutions. 
By Captain Marryar, C.B., in 3 vols. 12mo. London, 
1839. 

2. Travels in North America during the years 1834, 1835 and 
1836, including a Summer Residence with the Pawnee 
Tribe of Indians in the remote Prairies of the Missouri. 
By the Hon. Cuar.tes Aveustus Murray, in 2 vols. 
S8vo. London. Henry Bentley. 1839. 

3. New Zealand in 1839, or four Letters to the Right Hon. 
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Earl Durham, Governor of the New Zealand Company, 
&c., on the Colonization of that Island. By Joun Dun- 
more Lang, D.D., &c., &c. Smith, Elder, and Co. 1839. 

4. New Zealand, South Australia, and New South Wales ; a 
Record of recent Travels in these Countries, with especial 
Reference to Emigration and the advantageous Employ- 
ment of Capital. By R. G. Jameson, Esq. London. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1842. 


Every recent traveller in the United States of America has 
thought it incumbent on his character for accuracy of obser- 
vation or of relation, to devote a portion of his work to the 
subject of Lynch-law; and as the English newspapers have 
discovered a magic in the very phrase, the most ordinary 
outrage in America—if it but embody incidents sufficiently 
striking to make a telling paragraph—is introduced to En- 
glish readers as a case under that denomination. About 
Lynch-law indeed nearly every one has something to say, and 
yet it may be doubted whether anything appertaining to the 
United States is more thoroughly misunderstood, and there- 
fore at times more completely misrepresented. We therefore 
propose, in the following pages, to explain to our readers 
what Lynch-law really is, to distinguish its several species, 
and finally to give what appears to us a rational explanation 
of the principle upon which it is based. In some sort our 
paper may be deemed an apology for Lynch-law, and we our- 
selves should have been disposed to clothe it with that cha- 
racter, were it not that in practice Lynch-law has occasionally 
degenerated into something distinct from its theoretic purity, 
and assumed features for which no apology can be made. 
Most of our readers are doubtless aware that the older 
states of America, and especially the eastern states, are by no 
means sparingly peopled. Consistently with our notions of 
populousness, it would perhaps be going too far to call them 
thickly peopled, but if we compare them with the newer 
states of the west, they really assume that character. Viewing 
population and capital taken together, in relation to land, 
the east and the west exhibit very opposite features. In 
the former, land is becoming scarce and people abundant; 
whilst in the latter, land is still for all practical purposes 
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boundless and people exceedingly scarce. The effect of this 
is, that capital and labour taken together are much more pro- 
ductive in the west than in the east, and as a necessary con- 
sequence, the eastern states are continually pouring out a 
stream of population which empties itself upon the newer 
states and territories. In this view America is perhaps the 
largest colonizing country in the world. The older states in- 
deed may be said to breed people for the waste territories, 
and the facility which the extensive water communications 
afford for these emigrations is an important item in the list 
of the causes of the rapid increase of population which Ame- 
rica exhibits. 

Of this migratory population considerable numbers over- 
step the boundaries of existing jurisdictions and establish 
themselves on lands not only not surveyed by the authorized 
surveyors of the government, but also not within the limits 
of any established state or territory. This unauthorized oc- 
cupation of land is called squatting, and is favoured rather 
than discouraged by the land-regulations of the United States. 
By these regulations the squatter is endowed with certain 
positive rights, the principal of which is a right of pre-emp- 
tion of the lands upon which he has previously established 
himself. This positive law is moreover favoured by back- 
wood morality, and it would be deemed in the highest degree 
disgraceful were any new-comer to attempt to dispute the 
squatter’s title. 

Thus encouraged by the law even before they are brought 
within its jurisdiction, these squatters often become consi- 
derable communities. Living out of the reach of the ordi- 
nary tribunals, and therefore without the pale of civilization, 
they are wholly dependent on their own prudence for mutual 
protection. If under these circumstances they were not to 
make some sort of law for themselves, their social condition 
— if such it could be called—would become intolerable. 

Though the term Lynch-law be of comparatively modern 
growth, it must be obvious that the institution, as we must 
take leave to call it, is of ancient date in America. Among a 
nation of pioneers, necessity alone must early have given 
birth to a species of quasi-law, by whatsoever name it may 
have been designated ; and as men are prone to adhere to the 
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forms of institutions to which they have been accustomed, 
the law established by new communities such as are before 
described, has generally been a pretty close imitation of that 
which prevailed within the pale of established society. 

As by the law of the United States a tract of country must 
have a certain amount of population before it can be declared 
a “ territory,” and so be subjected to an organized govern- 
ment, it follows that there are always some portions of coun- 
try where a necessity for this home-made law exists. On 
the west bank of the Mississippi, for instance, Lynch-law is 
still continually growing up, and it is even said by some 
writers to subserve the ends of justice more perfectly than the 
established law which exists in the older portions of the Union. 
Mr. Carey, an American author who has written several works 
on politico-ceconomical subjects, some of which are known in 
this country, tells us that “upon lands belonging to the United 
* States, not yet surveyed or offered for sale, are numerous 
“ bodies of people who have occupied them with the intention 
“ of purchasing them when they shall be brought into the mar- 
“ket. These persons,” he continues, “ are called squatters, 
“and it is not to be supposed they consist of the élite of the 
“ emigrants to the west ; yet we are informed that they have 
“ organized a government for themselves and regularly elect 
“ magistrates to attend to the execution of the laws (meaning 
“the laws to which they have been accustomed), and they 
“appear in this respect to be worthy descendants of the 
“ pilgrims.” —Carey on Wealth. 

The law thus established is administered with all the forms 
to which the people have previously been accustomed, so as 
to impart to it that solemnity which strips it of vindictive- 
ness and erects it into a sanction. In proof of this, the fol- 
lowing cases are selected as the most recent and not the least 
characteristic. 

To the westward of Lake Michigan is an extensive and 
fertile district called Iowa. We believe it has recently been 
erected into an established “territory” with an organized 
government, but as this could not take place until it was oc- 
cupied by a certain number of people, some time must have 
elapsed before the requisite amount of population was attained. 
In fact, long before it was surveyed and regularly opened for 
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settlement, some thousands of squatters had established them- 
selves there, and a town called Dubuque had grown up. 

Upon this locality a savage murder had been committed ; 
the murderer was well known, but, relying probably on the 
absence of regular tribunals, he did not attempt to escape. In 
this emergency the better portion of the people of Dubuque 
took counsel how they might best punish the perpetrator of 
this murder and check others. They accordingly applied to 
the authorities of the state of Michigan, but it was by them 
decided that lowa was not within their jurisdiction. It seemed 
hard however that a mere river should cut them off from jus- 
tice upon a legal technicality which people can seldom un- 
derstand, and as they were determined the murderer should 
not escape, they first chose constables and caught their man ; 
they then elected one of their most respected citizens judge 
and another sheriff, and after the latter had empannelled a 
jury in due form, the murderer was solemnly tried, found 
guilty, sentenced to death and executed. 

At another place, called Snake’s-hollow, in the same di- 
strict, the people found themselves compelled to take the law 
into their own hands, but from the peculiar circumstances of 
the case they were under the necessity of doing it less for- 
mally and therefore less effectually. The story is thus told by 
Captain Marryat :— 

** A band of miscreants, with a view of obtaining possession of some va- 
luable diggings (lead-mines) which were in the possession of a grocer who 
lived in that place, murdered him in the open day. The parties were well 
known, but they held together and would none of them give evidence. As 
there were no hopes of their conviction, the people of Snake’s-hollow 
aroused themselves, seized the parties engaged in the transaction, and ordered 
them to quit the country on pain of having a rifle bullet through their 
heads immediately. ‘The scoundrels crossed the river in a canoe and were 
never after heard of.” 

Viewing these proceedings with eyes affected by European 
associations, a strong objection to their legality appears upon 
their face, but that objection falls to the ground when sub- 
mitted to the test of the American constitutional law. It is 
a fundamental principle of monarchical institutions that the 
king is the fountain of justice. In accordance with this prin- 
ciple, which the British constitution fully recognises, any as- 
sumption of judicial authority upon British territory is abso- 
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lutely illegal, and any person taking part therein would render 
himself liable to a civil action for damages at the suit of the 
party committed under the usurped authority. This is un- 
derstood by every one; and when a case of wisely admini- 
stered Lynch-law, in which substantial justice was done, was 
described by the writer to a gentleman of distinguished legal 
acumen, the objection was at once started by him. Some- 
thing of this sort may have arisen in Captain Marryat’s mind 
when he speaks of the people of the far West punishing under 
Lynch-law “upon their own responsibility.” Responsibility 
to whom or to what authority ? We shall presently show that 
their only responsibility is to themselves, which in the case 
contemplated is no responsibility at all. This we shall find 
is a necessary corollary from the American constitutional doc- 
trine respecting the source of justice—a doctrine which strips 
Lynch-law proper of the smallest taint of illegality. 

The very first principle—the animating spirit of the Ame- 
rican constitutions, state as well as federal—is the sovereignty 
of the people. This is not a mere idle phrase, such as in 
times of yore was wont to find its way into a political after- 
dinner speech, but is really the all-pervading spirit of the 
American system. The people are the ultimate source of all 
political power. In the language of Europe, we speak of the 
government conceding such and such boons to the people; 
we hear occasionally that some petty German prince has 
given a constitution to his subjects; but the American con- 
stitutions were all made by the people in convention, that is, 
by conventions formed of delegates chosen for the purpose 
by the whole of the people of full age. Some of the state 
constitutions moreover contain a provision that the people 
shall periodically elect a convention for the purpose of revi- 
sing the constitution ; and if by any accident the constitution 
of any state should become inadequate to the wants and cir- 
cumstances of a growing people, there is no doubt that the 
people possess constitutionally the right to meet together and 
change their constitution so as to adapt it to their altered cir- 
cumstances. There is no governing body to concede this as 
in Europe; and even if the legislature were to make an or- 
ganic change in the constitution, it is not valid until approved 
of by the sovereign people. 

VOL, XIV.—N°®, XXVII,. D 
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A case which will illustrate this doctrine occurred in the 
state of Maryland in the year 1836, on which occasion the 
sovereignty of the people was called into action. The consti- 
tution under which Maryland then governed itself was made 
“‘ in convention of the delegates of the freemen of Maryland” 
in the year 1776. It had been amended in convention no 
less than seventeen times between the above year and 1812, 
the date of the last amendment, and yet it was the most de- 
fective in the whole Union. According to this constitution 
so amended, Maryland had an assembly called the house of 
delegates and a second chamber called the senate. This se- 
nate was elected, not directly by the people, but by an elec- 
toral college consisting of forty electors, each elector being 
chosen by the freeholders of a certain district. 

When the constitution was made, the electoral districts 
choosing the senatorial electors were probably tolerably equal 
in point of population; but in process of time the state grew 
unequally ; portions of the country became populous whilst 
others stood nearly still, and although matters never became 
so bad as to present the type of an unrepresented Manchester 
and a represented Gatton, yet Baltimore with its 11,000 
electors had no more influence in electing the senate than 
Annapolis with only a few hundred. 

At the election of 1836 the college consisted of twenty-one 
federalists and only nineteen democrats. As the house of 
delegates had a large democratic majority this result astounded 
the people, and on analysing the returns it was found that 
the democratic minority of nineteen had a constituency of 
206,000, whilst the majority of twenty-one had been returned 
by 85,000 constituents. This was a result which could not 
long be maintained in a country where equality of represent- 
ation is a principle universally acknowledged. Accordingly 
the people at once sought for a remedy. By one of the ar- 
ticles of the constitution a senate cannot be formed unless 
twenty-four members of the electoral college concur in the 
election. This gives a power to any minority above sixteen 
to cause proceedings to be stayed and so enforce reform.* It 


* The requisition of more than a bare majority is a favourite provision in many 
of the American constitutions, for minor purposes, such as the election of a speaker 
and so forth. Its effect is to give force to the will of the minority, and therefore 
it is contrary to the spirit of the American system. 
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must be admitted that this is a great evil, but in the case un- 
der notice good came out of evil, for the minority of nineteen 
withdrew from the electoral college, and the majority found 
themselves incapable of proceeding to the election of a senate. 
Thus then the constitution of Maryland, like a worn-out 
time-piece, suddenly stopped. In Europe such an event must 
have produced anarchy, but as the executive in office in Ame- 
rica is authorized to continue to act in such emergencies, no 
evil arose, and a convention of the people speedily met and 
agreed to a constitution more in accordance with the altered 
distribution of the population. We mention this remarkable 
event to show how complete is the sovereignty of the people 
of America; and it will be at once perceived that Captain 
Marryat’s expression, “ on their own responsibility,” is a 
phrase without meaning as applied to Lynch-law in America. 
The people being the source of all power, all authority duly 
constituted by the people must be deemed to be lawfully ex- 
ercised ; hence a body of people settling themselves in a coun- 
try not within the limits of any preordained jurisdiction have 
a clear and recognised right to make such provisional insti- 
tutions as their wants require, and the species of Lynch-law 
described in the extract from Mr. Carey’s treatise on Wealth 
has not a particle of that illegality which would belong to 
usurped authority in any monarchical country, which acknow- 
ledges the principle that the king is the fountain of justice 
and the source of all authority. 

Englishmen are perhaps too apt to judge of other countries 
by comparison with their own, hence they are not the most 
impartial or tolerant of travellers. Most of those who have 
written of the United States have avowedly fallen into the 
error of judging of American institutions by a previously 
erected British standard. But to comprehend American in- 
stitutions aright, we must for that especial purpose at least 
divest ourselves of some of our preconceived notions—though 
they may rank as “respectable prejudices.” A decided pre- 
ference for our own country and its customs is not inconsist- 
ent with this catholic spirit of examination, and we may 
admit the admirable adaptation of a peculiar institution to 
peculiar circumstances, without assuming it to be the best for 
all places and all times. 

D2 
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In cases of stern necessity something analogous to Lynch- 
law has been adopted by Englishmen, though it may not have 
been known by the same name. In many of the islands of 
the Pacific Ocean, which have been declared to be “ territories 
not within Her Majesty’s dominions,” considerable numbers 
of Englishmen reside. 

In Hawaii and in Tahiti they are sufficiently numerous to 
support two and perhaps three newspapers, and in most of 
the larger islands Englishmen and their descendants abound. 
These communities have been compelled to make law for 
themselves, and in most cases we believe it has been found to 
conduce to the ends of justice. The most remarkable case 
of Lynch-law occurred in New Zealand in the commence- 
ment of the year 1840. In the autumn of the previous year, 
a body of Englishmen, numbering about 1200, many of 
them of the middle and higher ranks of society, and all of 
them respectable in their several stations, emigrated to New 
Zealand and settled upon «n eligible site for a colony, called 
Port Nicholson, on the northern coast of Cook’s Strait. Their 
numbers were afterwards increased by subsequent emigra- 
tions from the other colonies. 

Before their departure from this country they had been 
long occupied in fruitless application to government to be 
placed under the protection of British law, but they were 
constantly told that New Zealand was not within Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions. As however they carried out with them 
their property and their families, as they constituted a com- 
plete section of society, law and order were absolutely neces- 
sary to them, and they therefore, before their departure, en- 
tered into an agreement to submit to the laws of England ; 
in pursuance of which agreement they elected a chief magi- 
strate to preside over the administration of the law. 

Shortly after their departure doubts arose in this country 
as to the legality of the compact they had entered into, and 
the opinion of Mr. Sergeant Wilde and other eminent coun- 
sel having been taken on the point, they were advised, that 
under an agreement entered into by British subjects within 
Her Majesty’s dominions they could not legally act. This 
opinion having been communicated to them, they were com- 
pelled to modify their plan, Living as they then were in a 
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country “not within Her Majesty’s dominions,” but which 
was “a substantive and independent state,” the course of the 
colonists was obvious and easy. They assembled the sove- 
reign and independent chiefs who had jurisdiction over the 
territory the settlers occupied at Port Nicholson, and from 
them they received authority to exercise British law. The 
original agreement with the necessary alterations was then 
published, with the formal authority of the chiefs appended to 
it, and law and order at once reigned at Port Nicholson. 
Under this Lynch-law—for such it really was, although not 
so nominated in the bond—rights were effectually protected ; 
on several occasions the supremacy of the law was admirably 
vindicated, and so thoroughly convinced was every living 
soul of the legality as well as the effectual character of the 
law thus established, that when, tour months afterwards, New 
Zealand was declared a British colony and the Queen’s autho- 
rity was established, the previous apparently anomalous pro- 
ceedings were neither disputed nor disturbed. Indeed, owing 
to the culpable negligence of Captain Hobson, the governor 
of New Zealand, who left the principal settlement eighteen 
months, without having paid it a visit, and without having 
taken a single step for the protection of society beyond the 
appointment of a single stipendiary magistrate, the people 
complain that they were better protected under the regula- 
tions made by themselves, than since those regulations were 
put an end to by the fact of the country becoming British. 
At a part of New Zealand called the Bay of Islands, a con- 
siderable number of English had been settled for at least a 
quarter of a century before the commencement of the syste- 
matic colonization of those islands under the New Zealand 
Company. As the population of this spot was composed 
partly of runaway convicts and sailors from the whaling 
ships, it may well be imagined that some sort of restraint was 
necessary to render society tolerable. We have seen accounts 
of something in the nature of a committee of public safety, 
and we believe they proceeded in imitation of the forms in 
which justice is administered in the Australian colonies. This 
Lynch-law seems to have been effectual, for in a newspaper 
which existed for a short time at the Bay of Islands it was 
broadly asserted that “society was better protected before 
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regular laws were established than it was subsequently.” 
The Lynch-law of the Bay of Islands, however, did not always 
preserve the formal and solemn character of a regular judi- 
cial system. Mr. Jameson, a recent traveller in New Zea- 
land, describes the proceedings of a “ judicial association ” at 
the Bay of Islands, which, though effectual in reference to the 
end sought to be attained, cannot have commanded that de- 
gree of respect which seems always to have been awarded to 
the cases of Lynch-law which we have previously described. 
After mentioning the absence of any efficient authority for 
the preservation of order, he says :— 


“« Yet crimes, misdemeanours and larcenies were of remarkably rare oc- 
currence; and in no part of the world were the persons or the property of 
individuals more secure than in this little settlement, within whose precincts 
no lawyer had ever yet shown his face. The stores were full of merchan- 
dise, to the value of between twenty and thirty thousand pounds. The 
merchants and grog-sellers were known to have in their possession large 
quantities of specie ; nevertheless, the crimes of robbery and housebreak- 
ing were unknown and unfeared. Moreover, many commercial bills were 
in circulation, which were in every case duly honoured. In a word, no 
statements could be more widely at variance with truth than those which 
represented the Bay of Islands to be a nest of outlaws and criminals. 
However ungenerous it may appear to throw a shadow of suspicion on this 
pleasing picture of primitive virtue and good conduct, yet it might, perhaps, 
be argued, that the absence of crime and misdemeanours arose less from 
any aboriginal purity of heart and mind, than from the circumstance of 
the people being sensible that they were hound together by one common 
interest, and that the maintenance of social order was indispensable to the 
safety of their lives and property. Hence they effected this by the influ- 
ence of a judicial association, the members of which, dispensing with the 
tedious and expensive forms of justice, scrupled not to act as constables, 
and to apprehend summarily the culprits they were to try. If, after as 
complete an inquiry as the circumstances admitted of, the accused was con- 
demned, they then passed immediate sentence upon him, and forthwith 
proceeded to put in execution the punishment of banishment, preceded by 
the more dreadful operation of tarring and feathering. Having been stripped 
and covered with an enduring coat of the proper materials, the prisoner was 
led several times backwards and forwards along the beach, to the tune of 
the Rogue’s March, and great was the joy with which the natives beheld 
this august ceremony. The culprit was then put into a canoe and ordered 
to leave the beach of Kororadika, with the positive assurance that his re- 
appearance in the neighbourhood would entitle him to a repetition of the 
same process. Resistance to the mandates of this tribunal was useless, 
for its members could, if necessary, call in the ready and willing assist- 
ance of the natives. Mercantile operations, therefore, were carried on to 
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a considerable extent and with implicit confidence, and debts paid with 
scrupulous regularity. It was correctly assumed, that since every able- 
bodied member of the community could obtain a good subsistence with 
very little labour, no indulgence or mercy could be properly extended to 
those who gave way to criminal propensities. Were we to judge by facts, 
we might suppose that the summary processes of this species of Lynch-law 
were more efficacious than regular tribunals; for in a few months after 
Captain Hobson had established his police-court and petty sessions in the 
Bay of Islands, it was found that offences were committed, not only more 
frequently, but of a graver nature, than during the good old times.”’ 


If Lynch-law had been confined to the cases we have de- 
scribed as existing west of the Mississippi and in the infant 
settlement of Englishmen at Port Nicholson, but little objection 
—anone indeed that was not ofa purely technical character, and 
that, if our view be correct, not tenable—could be urged against 
it, but there is no doubt that it has been abused in America, 
as law has been violated everywhere, and it is this violation of 
law which has brought Lynch-law into a degree of disrepute, 
which in its proper state it does not merit. Captain Marryat 
admits, that when “ Lynch-law has been forced upon the 
“ American settlers in the western states by circumstances, it 
“has been acted upon in support of morality and virtue, and 
“that its award has been regulated by strict justice.” Let it 
be recollected, that of the quiet operation of Lynch-law we 
never hear—its fame reaches us only in its violations. The 
really efficient manner in which it serves to maintain peace 
and to afford protection to life and property west of the Mis- 
sissippi is never heard of. The cases in which it is success- 
fully applied are not reported, and its moral—its restraining 
influence, is never taken into account. We know, in short, 
nothing of the nine hundred and ninety-nine cases of good 
effected by it, and are therefore apt to judge of it by the 
thousandth case of exasperation which is sufficiently extraor- 
dinary or atrocious to make a story ; and this story perhaps 
not a case of Lynch-law at all, but merely some disgusting 
outrage which the paragraph-maker for the newspapers 
chooses to head “ Lynch-law,” just as every case of misery 
in this country is headed “ New Poor-law” by the same dis- 
criminating class. 

In all countries, the people, in cases or times of great ex- 
citement, have snatched the administration of justice out of 
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the hands of the constituted authorities, and have themselves 
inflicted the punishment which they deemed well merited. 
Where the crime supposed to have been committed has in- 
volved an outrage upon popular feelings, the people are ge- 
nerally impatient of the tardy course of justice, and in such 
cases it rarely happens that the police are not compelled to 
protect the criminal. History furnishes many instances of 
this kind. The fate of Captain Porteus, so admirably de- 
scribed by Sir Walter Scott, is known to every one, and it is 
not many years since pumping and ducking were the common 
summary (Lynch) punishments inflicted on detected pick- 
pockets. Is it then wonderful, that, in a country like Ame- 
rica, where public opinion is in a much more active state than 
in this country, similar occurrences should take place? 

Captain Marryat divides these violations of law—these 
cases of spurious Lynch-law, if so they may be called, into 
two classes; first, where the courts, in the opinion of the 
people, do not award a punishment adequate to the crime ; 
and second, where, from excitement, the majority, as in the 
case of Porteus, will not wait for the law to act, but inflict 
the punishment with their own hands. Of the first class the 
following is really an amusing case :— 

«« There was a bar-keeper at some tavern in the State of Louisiana (if I 
recollect right) who was a great favourite, whether from his judicious 
mixture of the proportions of mint-juleps and gin-cocktails, or from other 
causes, I do not know; but what may appear strange to the English, he 
was elected to an office in the law-courts of the State, similar to our A/- 
torney- General, and, I believe, was very successful, for an American can 
turn his hand or his head to almost anything*. It so happened that a 
young man who was in prison for stealing a negro applied to this attor- 
ney-general to defend him in the court. This he did so successfully that 
the man was acquitted; but Judge Lynch was as usual waiting outside, 


and when the attorney came out with his client, the latter was demanded 
to be given up. This the attorney refused, saying that the man was under 


* Most likely he was by education a lawyer, who had become a bar-keeper by 
accident, or perhaps because he had a share in the tavern. This variety of em- 
ployment, strange as it may seem to us, is not uncommon in the United States. 
The writer of this paper was well acquainted with an ex-attorney-general of the 
State of Vermont, who afterwards kept an ironmonger’s shop or hardware store, as 
it is there called, in one of our colonies, and who subsequently went back to his 
own State and was elected treasurer thereof. The writer also recollects travelling 
for a whole day with a very intelligent companion, who, for half the day, while 
passing through a certain district where he appeared to be well known, was called 
judge, and who, during the latter half of the day, was transformed into colonel. 
Moreover he discoursed of merchandise with more than theoretic knowledge. 
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his protection. A tumult ensued, but the attorney was firm; he drew his 
bowie-knife, and addressing the crowd, said, ‘My men, you all know me; 
no one takes this man unless he passes over my body.” The populace were 
still dissatisfied, and the attorney not wishing to lose his popularity, and at 
the same time wanting to defend a man who had paid him well, requested 
the people to be quiet a moment until he could arrange the affair. He took 
hisclientaside, and said to him, ‘These men will have you, and wili lynch you 
in spite of all my efforts ; only one chance remains for you, and you must ac- 
cept it: you know that it is but a mile to the confines of the west State, 
which, if you gain, you will be quite secure. You have been in prison for 
two months ; you have lived on bread and water, and you must be in good 
wind; moreover, you are young and active. These men who wish to get 
hold of you are half-drunk, and they never can run as you can. Now, Ill 
propose that you shall have one hundred and fifty yards law, and then if 
you exert yourself, you can easily escape.” The man consented, as he 
could not help himself ; the populace also consented, as the attorney pointed 
out to them that any other arrangement would be injurious to his honour. 
The man, however, did not succeed; he was so frightened that he could 
not run, and in a short time he was overtaken, and had the usual allow- 
ance of cow-hide awarded by Judge Lynch. Fortunately he regained his 
prison before he was quite exhausted, and was sent away during the night 
in a steamer.” —Marryat, vol. iii. p. 235. 


The most extraordinary case of the exercise of this spurious 
Lynch-law occurred a few years since at a place called Vicks- 


burg, on the Mississippi, within the jurisdiction of the consti- 
tuted authorities. A band of lawless ruffians had established 
themselves in this town as professed gamblers, and as they 
commonly went armed and were sufficiently numerous and 
united to defy the authorities, they became the terror of the 
peaceful inhabitants. Prosecutions had been attempted, but 
a set of suborned witnesses formed part of their establish- 
ment, and the people at length became convinced that they 
kept themselves without the reach of the law—not by abstain- 
ing from punishable offences, for they did not even stop at 
assassination, but by so ordering matters that conviction be- 
came impossible. “ Every species of transgression,” says 
one of the newspaper accounts, “followed in their train. 
‘“‘ They supported a large number of tippling-houses, to which 
“ they would decoy the youthful and unsuspecting, and after 
* stripping them of their possessions, send them forth to the 
“ world the ready and desperate instruments of vice. Our 
“ streets were ever resounding with the echoes of their drunken 
* and obscene mirth, and no citizen was secure from their vil- 
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“any. Frequently in armed bodies they have disturbed the 
* good order of public assemblages, insulted our citizens, and 
* defied our civil authorities.” 

The circumstances which led to the destruction of this de- 
sperate gang were briefly as follows. One of these gamblers, 
whose name was Cabler, had been thrust from an assembly, 
into which he had obtruded himself, by an officer of the mi- 
litia. On the following day, when the militia were exercising, 
Cabler made his appearance armed for the purpose of taking 
vengeance on the person who had expelled him. Knowing 
his desperate character, he was arrested in time to prevent fa- 
tal consequences. Several weapons were found on him, but 
as he had as yet committed no offence, and as simply binding 
him over to keep the peace would have been a mockery, he 
was at once carried into the woods, tied to a tree, cow-hided, 
tarred and feathered, and ordered to quit the town in forty- 
eight hours. 

War being thus declared against this desperate band, the 
citizens met at the court-house, and resolved,—“ That a 
“ notice be given to all professional gamblers, that the citizens 
“ of Vicksburg are resolved to exclude them from this place 
“ and its vicinity, and that twenty-four hours’ notice be given 
“them to leave the place.” This notice was posted all over 
the town, and on the following day the militia, accompanied 
by a large body of citizens, visited the houses resorted to by 
the gamblers, for the purpose of destroying their gaming- 
tables and excluding the offenders from the town. 

“« At length” [we now copy the American account as given by Mar- 
ryat] ‘‘ they approached a house which was occupied by one of the most 
profligate of the gang, whose name was North, and in which it was un- 
derstood a garrison of armed men had.been stationed. All hoped that 
these wretches would be intimidated by the superior number of their 


assailants, and surrender themselves at discretion, rather than attempt a 
desperate defence. The house being surrounded, the back-door was burst 
open, when four or five shots were fired from the interior, one of which 
instantly killed Dr. Hugh S. Bodley, a citizen universally beloved and re- 
spected. The interior was so dark that the villains could not be seen, but 
several of the citizens, guided by the flash of their guns, returned their 
fire. A yell from one of the party announced that one of the shots had 
been effectual, and by this time a crowd of citizens, their indignation 
overcoming all other feelings, burst open every door in the building, and 


dragged into the light those who had not been wounded. 
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«« North, the ringleader, who had contrived this desperate plot, could not 
be found in the building, but was apprehended by a citizen while attempt- 
ing, in company with another, to make his escape to a place not far di- 
stant. Himself, with the rest of the prisoners, was then conducted in 
silence to the scaffold. One of them, not having been in the building before 
it was attacked, nor appearing to be concerned with the rest, except that 
he was the brother of one of them, was set at liberty. The remaining 
number of five, amongst whom was the individual who had been shot but 
who still lived, were immediately executed, in the presence of the assembled 
multitude.” 


This extraordinary transaction is not a case of Lynch-law 
properly so called, because it took place within the jurisdic- 
tion of the American tribunals. It must therefore be re- 
garded as an outrage upon the law, though one for which 
some apology may be found in the peculiar state of society in 
the section of the Union in which it occurred. It should be ob- 
served, that although the law had been nominally established, 
its supremacy was by no means assured. Vicksburg was 
situated at the very extremity, as it were, of the law’s juris- 
diction, where the Mississippi—the highway to the woods and 
the prairies—offered to evil-doers a ready means of retreat 
from the law’s vengeance. So weak, indeed, was the arm 
of the law, that a band of miscreants, as we have seen, were 
able to set it at defiance. It was silent as to them, whilst to 
the peaceful citizens it afforded no protection. On the other 
hand, the effectual character of Lynch-law, exercised at per- 
haps no great distance from them, and spoken favourably of 
by all who had given an opinion on the subject, was per- 
petually before their eyes; hence it is not at all wonderful 
that a people, having no prejudice—no national sentiment, 
against Lynch-law, but, on the contrary, taught to think 
favourably of it, and well assured that it was sanctioned by 
the public morality of the country, should resort to it without 
hesitation, when the law failed to afford them protection. In 
some of the accounts of this transaction published at the 
time, an opinion was hazarded that foreigners would not ap- 
prove of the transaction; but the ready consolation was, that 
every good citizen in the Union would give it his uncon- 
ditional sanction. In this they were not mistaken, and we 
do not remember a single American newspaper—and we had 
opportunities of seeing many at the time—which did not ex- 
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pressly approve of the proceeding. The conclusion to which 
we are driven by this universal approval of a transaction, 
which, judged by the ordinary rules of civilized society, can- 
not be approved of, is, that until the population of the newer 
portions of the Union attains that social condition calculated 
to afford support to the laws-—until the law, in other words, 
is completely established—the Lynch tribunals assert a 
concurrent jurisdiction, so to speak, with the ordinary courts; 
and this jurisdiction they preserve until the population loses 
the habit of resorting thereto, and acquires that of confiding 
in the protection afforded by the legal tribunals; a change 
of habit, which, we believe, takes place as soon as those tri- 
bunals have power to protect. In a new and thinly peopled 
country, indeed, every man feels that he may at any time be 
called upon to act as his own protector. A habit of self- 
reliance is thus generated, which time alone can convert into 
a habit of relying upon the law. Until this change is brought 
about, an association for mutual protection by means of 
Lynch-law may be regarded as the natural consequence of 
that self-reliance which we have described. 

It is no part of our plan to describe the individual cases of 
outrage—the assassinations even upon the floor of Congress, 
the constant use of the bowie-knife, the rifle-duels and the 
bloody scenes which are so frequently enacted with impunity. 
These evidences of a state of barbarism have no direct con- 
nexion with, and therefore do not belong to, our subject. At 
a future opportunity we may perhaps attempt a rationale of 
these outrages; for the present we take leave of the reader. 


ArTIcLE III. 


Il Mistero Platonico del medio evo derivato da misteri antichi : 
opera in cinque volumi di GABRIELE Rossetti. Lon- 
dra. 1840. 12mo. 


Tue work at the head of this article, although printed in 
London, is not sold in any part of the British empire, where 
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we believe it utterly unknown. We are indebted to a foreign 
friend for our knowledge of its existence, and it is from the 
Continent that we have had to procure the copy now before 
us. Its author, however, is not unknown in England, where 
he dwells, universally esteemed and respected by all those 
who have the pleasure of his acquaintance. Driven from his 
country by the iniquity of its government, where he enjoyed 
the good opinion of all classes, Professor Rossetti was wel- 
come amongst us several years ago. He has settled in Lon- 
don, and has now the honour of filling the chair of Italian 
professor at the King’s College. 

We have thought it necessary thus to preface our critical 
remarks, as the tone of his observations, with respect to some 
critics who have differed from him, as we shall be forced to do, 
shows him to be extremely sensitive, and apt to mistake as 
personally offensive, and directed against himself and his moral 
character, such strictures as are intended to apply only to his 
literary opinions and acquirements. We profess unfeigned 
respect for his character; but we hold his critical works 
utterly worthless, and this opinion we consider ourselves jus- 
tified in expressing and proving. He who differs from the 
whole world complains with a bad grace, if others exercise 
their undoubted right of differing from him, and of stating 
their reasons for so doing. When the literary as well as the 
moral character of the writers and critics of all nations and 
times—more especially of Italy—is, as we conceive, lowered 
by an author, we think it a duty to put uncautious readers 
on their guard, and prevent them from being misled by the 
fancies of such a person, by exposing his fallacious reasonings, 
groundless assertions, incorrect statements and utter want of 
knowledge of the subjects, works and writers with which he 
affects to be familiar. 

If Professor Rossetti were to turn his industry to some prac- 
tical end, he might be in some degree successful ; but when, by 
the most incredible and unaccountable infatuation, he persists 
in trying to explain Dante by Swedenborg*, and to make 


* “Se v’ é chi chiami strano il voler noi colle bizzarrie di Swedenborgo rischiarare 
i concetti di Dante, non tardera a riconoscere che quelle bizzarrie tanto derise e que’ 
concetti tanto ammirati scaturiscono da comune sorgente ed esprimono la stes- 
sissima cosa,” page 345;—and, page 538, we are besides told that Horace was a 
mystical writer, and that in his ode to Virgil, on his sailing, the ship is the type 
of the initiation to mysteries, 
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Petrarch, Petronius and Paracelsus, etc. etc., all brethren of 
a masonic society, which he discovers in their writings ac- 
cordingly explained, he most completely fails, as might be 
expected, and falls into such extraordinary mistakes as to 
render himself open to very severe observations. However 
we may be disposed to be indulgent, his boasting of his disco- 
veries, and his unceremonious expressions with respect to all 
past and present critics and historians who did not and do 
not agree with him, strongly tempts one to lay aside all mo- 
deration. We shall do our utmost to resist such temptation ; 
should we not succeed, we should be the first to regret it, as 
nothing is further from our intention than to give unnecessary 
pain. 

Professor Rossetti tells us (p. 528) that the secret of un- 
derstanding not only Dante but hundreds of works in all 
languages, is merely to believe that these are masonic works, 
treating of a secret science. “True it is,’ adds our author, 
“ that I can hardly perceive what the secret science is which 
* so many great men have sought, but I am sure that the mo- 
“ rality of this society (viz. masonry) is that of the Gospel.” 
Now did it never occur to him that this secret science may 
never have existed? That so many great men have sought it, 
in the sense here attached to this search, is the very thing in 
question, and which we deny to have been ever proved. We 
moreover assert that it will never be proved; because it is not 
true, any more than the existence of the secret science. Ob- 
serve, moreover, the utter absurdity of this position. Up to M. 
Rossetti’s time no one ever suspected that the great writers 
of all countries wrote in the mystical manner which he sup- 
poses. Although he, as he flatters himself, has discovered and 
exposed this mysticism, yet not even he has been able to get 
at the secret science therein concealed. Now what was the 
use of writing works, the hidden sense of which has not been 
suspected for centuries, and which, when discovered, cannot 
be made out? What good could come from such deep cun- 
ning? These men, who belonged to a society whose morality 
was that of the Gospel, did all they could to hide from their 
fellow-creatures the science which they professed! If that 
science was worth anything, it was their duty to proclaim it 
openly, and not to conceal it. But this is nothing. 
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As far as we understand M. Rossetti, his theory is this. 
All writers have a literal and open, an allegorical and hidden 
sense in their writings, that is an exoteric and esoteric mean- 
ing ; the literal is of slight consequence ; the important is the 
allegorical or hidden sense under which they have concealed 
what they did not mean to be generally known. The literal 
or open sense was particularly arranged to conceal the alle- 
gorical. The court of Rome was the special object of the 
secret attacks of all great writers during the middle ages, and 
at the revival of literature; which attacks were, however, care- 
fully concealed under phrases having an innocent meaning 
(p. 1078). Dante, above all others, knew how to hide under 
the apparent, the real sense of his writings. “ He trusted that 
* his poem would cause him to be held in such esteem as to 
* induce the papal party to recall him to his native city. And 
“ yet that poem is a great treachery to that party, a very fine 
“ play of Catholic jargon...... These are obscure indications 
* no doubt; but could the poet make them clearer without 
“ acting against his end, without risking his life, without 
“ being frustrated of the desired produce of his treacherous 
“ dissimulation*?” Has M. Rossetti considered the con- 
sequences of his theory, or is there an eso¢eric sense in his 
writing ? We hope so; for the exoferic is revolting to an ho- 
nourable mind, and will no doubt be revolting to his, when 
he sees all its hideousness. If Dante were capable of writing 
what by its apparent meaning was to induce his enemies to 
make peace with him, but what was in truth a great treachery 
against them, how shall we qualify his conduct? And if 
other writers were so mean, and false and despicable, what 
shall we say of an universal society, whose means of success 
were lying, deception and treachery? Let us add, for the 
honour of the human race, that such an abhorred system can- 
not exist for any length of time, or have many adepts. It is 
a libel on human naturet. The assertions and statements by 


* “ Ei confidava che quella sua Divina Commedia fosse per fruttargli tal con- 
siderazione da indurre lo stesso partito papale a richiamarlo alla patria. E pure 
un tal poema @ un gran tradimento fatto a quel partito, un finissimo giuoco di 
gergo cattolico .. ... Oscure indicazioni son queste non v’ ha dubbio, ma poteva il 
poeta farle pid chiare senza smentire il suo scopo, senza esporsi al periglio della 
vita, e senza rimaner frustrato del sospirato frutto della sua simulazion prodi- 
toria?”’—Page 1413. 

+ Although M, Rossetti says, in the passage above referred to, that he does not 
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which the whole system is attempted to be supported being 
enormous in quantity, it would require more volumes to expose 
their hollowness than it has taken to advance them, if every 
one were to be inquired into. We must therefore content our- 
selves with a limited examination of specimens of the whole ; 
but we shall have to offer such extraordinary samples of mis- 
takes of a!l sorts, that we hope to convince any fair reader 
that the assertions of our author are so much affected by his 
preconceived strange notions, that, generally speaking, they 
are not to be relied on without being thoroughly sifted. 

In M. Rossetti’s opinion, Dante and Cino da Pistoia (Cino’s 
family name was Sinibuldi, or Sigibuldi) were not only bre- 
thren of the craft, but strictly joined in friendship and 
writing without end in the mystic language of the initiated, 
in terms which, to profane eyes, appeared only compositions 
on love*. That Dante and Cino were friends, and belonged 
to the same political party, is true; that they corresponded 
together, and in poetry, is very probable, but not certain, 
although we find many songs and sonnets which they are said 
to have addressed to each other. The name Cino (an abridge- 
ment of Guittoncino) was very common in Dante’s time; 


many of the poems attributed to both Dante Alighieri and Cino 
Sigibuldi are not theirs, some being by unknown writers, some 
by other Dantes and Cinos; the same poem is sometimes at- 
tributed to Dante, sometimes to Cino, through sheer careless- 
ness. It is therefore very rash to argue from such uncertain 
data. A sonnet said to have been written by Dante when he 
was eighteen years of age, was answered, as it is said, by Cino, 


know what the secret science is, he had however previously stated what the segreto 
magno was, in his opinion. We transcribe his words, in the hope that, on recon- 
sidering them, he himself may loathe his own discoveries and be satisfied of their 
immorality :—“ La grande avvedutezza della scuola segreta fu di dare alla sua 
mira politica un’ apparenza dogmatica, con che faceva parer religione cid che non 

Il colorire la nimista pid sentita come amicizia la pit sincera il porre 
in ostensiva pompa cid che derivava dalla memoria dell’ uomo vecchio, per nascon- 
dere cid che costituiva |’ inteletto e Ja volonta dell’ uomo nuovo, talché paresse 
religioso e spirituale cid che era politico e temporale era questo il segreto magno.”’ 
—Page 483. To colour—that is, to give the appearance of the sincerest friend- 
ship to the deepest enmity!!! was the secret of a sect whose morality was that of 
the Gospel! 

* In M. Rossetti’s opinion, the sect of love (setta d’ amore) was a political and 
religious secret society, which we are told was long in England, and raised its 
voice in Oliver Cromwell’s time (p.171). “Love” was rather in opposition in 
those days in England, it would appear. 
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who was five years younger than Dante. But thirteen is too 
young an age to suppose the author answering Dante, and 
the only rational conclusion is, that if Cino’s sonnet be not a 
forgery—a point very far from certain—it was written long 
after Dante’s. It is however on the strength of such proofs 
that the truth of the secret mutual language of Dante and 
Cino rests. M. Rossetti is moreover particularly anxious to 
establish as a fact that these writers are all afraid of the In- 
quisition, which persecutes them for their freemasonry. To 
Cino is attributed a canzone beginning 


** Tanta paura m’é giunta d’ Amore,” 


in the second stanza of which he speaks of a lady for whom 
Love had wounded him, and whom he had seen on a former 
occasion. M. Rossetti (p. 1197) quotes this canzone; he 
omits the lines in which the lady and Jove are mentioned, 
and also leaves out the pronouns et and gli (he and ¢o him, 
relating to love) in a line which he quotes; after which he 
puts a note observing that this rifacimento of his shows 
“‘ that poor Cino also had been summoned before the fright- 
ful Inquisition”—of which it is needless to say there is not 
the slightest evidence whatever*.” 


* In order to make all this more intelligible, we shall transcribe the complete 
stanza, and the mutilated one as given by M. Rossetti. 
Original. 

Canzon, io so che ti dira la gente: 
Perché quest’ uom fu da timor si giunto, 
Che non parlava punto? 

Dov’ era il suo parlar d’ amore allora? 

Feo temer queste cose mortalmente 

Solo una donna, per cui amor |’ ha punto, 

Che si stava disgiunto 

D’ ogni sentor, com’ uom di vita fuora; 

Né rispondea ; ché era peggio ancora. 

E tu, Canzone, allor ti trae davante, 

E di’ ch’ avea perd tanta temenza 

Di stare in sua presenza, 

Ch’ altra fiata vidi, per sembiante 

Ch’ ei dimostrd, ch’ io gli era in dispiacenza, 

Laonde io vergognava allor pid forte, 

Che dato non m’ avea perd la morte. 
Rossetti. 

Canzone, io so che ti dira la gente: 
Perché quest’ uom fu da timor si giunto 
Che non parlava punto? 

Dov’ era il suo parlar d’ Amore ailoia? 

E tu, Canzone, allor ti trae davante, 

E di’ ch’ avea perd tanta temenza 

Di stare in sua presenza [cioé di Pietate] 
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What may not be asserted as true, if such inferences, and, 
above all, such alterations and omissions, are admitted, even 
supposing the authorship of this canzone to be above doubt ? 
But M. Rossetti never hesitates the moment he thinks he 
sees freemasonry in a writing, or in any historical event, 
and we sincerely believe he would prove, after his fashion, 
that the ‘ Court Guide,’ or an almanac, is a mystical work on 
freemasonry and the segreto magno, were he but to think it 
requisite to rely on such evidence in order to prove any point. 
A favourite authority of his is a certain Reghellini, a Greek 
of Schio, who has been scribbling sundry works on the secret 
of the craft. It is impossible even by approximation to give 
an idea of the impudence of this ignorant quack. In two dif- 
ferent works of his, one quoted by Rossetti, the other before 
us*, he coolly asserts, that “In the time of Lorenzo de’ 
“ Medici there was established at Florence, in 1540, another 
* masonic institutiont+, under the name of Accademia Pla- 
“ tonica: even to this day the hall of their meetings is to be 
“seen covered with sculptures and masonic ornaments ;” 
and this monstrous tissue of clumsy falsehoods is taken as 
unexceptionable by the Professor of Italian literature, who, 
nothing daunted by that Lorenzo de’ Medici and the Platonic 
Academy of 1540, enters into some observations on the age 
(secolo) of Lorenzo de Medici (who died in 1492), and Leo X. 
(who died in 1520), and on the work of Roscoe thereon, as if 
this was one age, and one work had been written on it{. He 
proceeds then to point out how we must endeavour to dis- 
cover the secrets of that academy of freemasons; he refers 
to Ficino on Plato’s Symposion, printed in 1544, and quotes, 


Ch’ altra fiata vidi, per sembiante 
Che dimostrd che io era in dispiacenza [di lei]. 

The italics and what is between brackets are M. Rossetti’s. The Pietate here 
supposed to be referred to occurs in the preceding stanza, and the sua is made to 
relate to it by the bold omission of five lines. The reading of the original is very 
bad and scarcely intelligible ; but this we cannot now do more than mention. 


* La Maconnerie considérée comme le résultat des religions LEgyptienne, Juive 
et Chrétienne. Paris, 1833. 3 vols. 8vo. 

+ He has the courage to say that a certain compagnia della cazzuola, the trowel, 
(which both he and the Professor of Italian call dell« cucchiaja, so little do they 
both know about it) mentioned by Vasari in his life of Rustici, was a masonic 


” 


lodge, and this the “‘ other masonic institution” alluded to in the text. 
t “ L’ applaudito lavoro di Guglielmo Roscoe espose, é vero, leggiadramente la 
faccia esterna del secolo di Lorenzo e Leone de’ Medici.” —Page 413. 
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as Ficino’s, passages from an oration of Landino (pp. 412— 
415). As this distinguished scholar was a great Guelph, and 
a determined enemy of the emperors, the circumstance is 
remarkable as proving how unfounded is M. Rossetti’s often 
repeated opinion, that the father of this sect of love, free- 
masonry, was Frederick II., whom Landino hated as well 
as Frederick I., whilst he highly praised the conduct of the 
popes against those two monarchs*. It is also to be noticed 
that Landino, from what he himself relates, exposed to the 
ridicule of all his hearers certain cunning men who asserted 
that Laura never existed, and that Petrarch concealed an 
allegory under her name; the very thing that is now pro- 
claimed totidem verbis by M. Rossetti, who moreover professes 
to know what the allegory is, whilst those prudent men of old 
avowed their ignorance on the subject. The passage is so 
curious and little known that it is worth perusalt. 

After what we have seen, we are not surprised at M. Ros- 
setti venturing to say that Luigi Pulci was a distinguished 
member of the Platonic Academy (p. 860). As no authority 
—not even Reghellini’s—is adduced for this statement, we 
will take leave not only to doubt, but to deny its correctness. 
There is a letter of Marsilio Ficino in existence in which a list 
of the names of the academicians is given, and Luigi Pulci’s 
does not occur in itt. This poet, moreover, in his ‘ Morgante,’ 
pointedly ridicules academies and gymnasia, declaring that 
he will have nothing to do with them—passages which have 


* Landino, in a letter to Guinigi, speaks of the cruel and impious house of Bar- 
barossa, who did not rule but oppressed the empire. And in his comment on Dante 
he finds fault with the punishment which the poet awards to Brutus and Cassius, 
whose action he praises. ° 

{ Landin. in Horat. Od. II. xi. Even in Petrarch’s time, one of his friends 
laughingly wrote to him, that perhaps there was not one word of truth in his love 
for Laura, whose very name the poet had, so the friend suspected, invented. 
Petrarch answers,—“ Simulatio esset utinam et non furor. Sed crede mihi, nemo 
sine magno labore diu simulat. Laborare autem gratis ut insanus videaris insania 
summa est.” This passage and much that follows is as conclusive proof of Petrarch’s 
real love for a real Laura as any that ever can be wished. The letter is addressed 
to James Colonna: De Reb. Famil. II. ix. It is from this answer of Petrarch to 
Colonna that De Sade took the expressions which he puts into this prelate’s mouth, 
as quoted by Professor Rossetti, p. 884, who naively confesses he does not know 
where the original letter of his reverence is; and who will no doubt feel angry if 
we suggest that this is one of the thousand proofs that he has not read—at least 
not with due attention—Petrarch’s prose works, of which he speaks with his usual 
confidence, and as if he knew more about them than any man living or dead ever 
did. 

} Published by Roscoe in his ‘ Life of Lorenzo.’ 
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been uniformly adduced as proving that he did not belong 
to the Platonic Academy*. 

Contemporary with Cosimo de’ Medici, and the origi- 
nators of the Platonic Academy—that is, in the fifteenth 
century, not in 1540—lived and wrote Francesco Colonna, 
a Venetian by birth, author of the Poliphilo, that is, the 
lover of Polia, his heroinet+, under which name is pro- 
bably meant antiquity (7rodvd, hoariness, old-age), the real 
damsel being Ippolita Lelia of Teramo, whose uncle became 
bishop of Treviso. The book is well known to collectors, 
and fetches a high price, in proportion as the freest among 
the many elegant woodcuts which adorn it are preserved. 
Add to this, that from one of its drawings Aldus, who printed 
it in 1499, took his ever-honoured device of the anchor and 
the dolphin, as well as the motto festina lent2. It is a most 
extraordinary book, written in a mixture of languages, not 
only Latin and its sisters, but Hebrew and oriental ones. 
“ Happy he (says Tiraboschi) who can make out what is the 
* language in which it is written!” “ I am that happy man, 
“TI dare say (echoes M. Rossetti, p. 742); for, after having 
‘* meditated on that apparent extravagance, I have partly illus- 
“ trated and deciphered it in my MSS{.” As the result of the 
labours here announced is not made known, we shall not say 
one word on their merit. 

The Poliphilo is a dream, or vision, of which the writer is 
the hero. As he died aged 94, in 1527, we think it cannot 
be said he was born soon after the beginning of the year 
1400. He was born in 1433; and the number of certain 


* Morg. Mag. xxv. 116 and 117. 
+ M. Rossetti translates, as many have done before him, Poliphilo, moltiplice 
amante; in which case it would have been written Polyphilo, Had he had time to 
read the book which he has illustrated, he would have found (sig. e vi.) :—* Et 
quiui Osfresia molto faceta facondula mi disse. Dimi giouane che nome e il tuo? 
Et io riuerentemente li risposi, Poliphilo era. Piacemi assai mi disse si leffecto al 
nome corresponde. Et senza inducie subiunse. Et come chiamase la tua cara 
amorosa? Io morigeratamente resposi Polia. Et ella dixe. Ohe io arbitraua che 
il tuo nome indicasse molto amante, ma quello che al presente io sento uole dire, 
Amico di Polia.”” This occurring almost at the beginning of the work, proves that 
M. Rossetti has not read much of it. 

t Tiraboschi, whom he quotes, not only says, “ Felice chi giunge non dico a 
capirlo, ma solo a saper in che lingua é@ scritto quel miscuglio di favole;” but he 
continues,—* And precisely on this account, some who admire books the more the 
less they understand them, have thought that in this work was concealed all that 
is possible to know.” Will the Professor still echo, “ I am the happy man” ? Why 
did he not quote this pithy observation of Tiraboschi ? 
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steps in a pyramid (not an obelisk, as M. Rossetti says, which 
was on the top of the pyramid, after the steps) amounting to 
1400, cannot represent the year in which the author wrote*. 
Not one of the few quotations given by M. Rossetti (although 
only from the first pages of the book) is faithfully transcribed 
from the original. The circumstances, too, are altered. For 
instance, although it is true that Poliphilo has the misfortune 
to meet with a wolf on his right hand, it is not true that 
he turns to the left; as M. Rossetti says, in order to discover 
a mystery in that turning. Nor do we believe it to be correct 
that Polia is sometimes called Polita, and sometimes Jppolita, 
in the Poliphilo; as is stated, to draw thence another mystical 
consequence. In the ‘Giornale de’ letterati d’ Italia’ (tom. 
XXXVi. p. 300) the three names are mentioned by A. Zeno in an 
attempt to derive Polia from the two others; but we do not 
recollect having seen the last two in the original work. 
What has induced some superficial readers to trust to M. 


* We enter into these minute particulars to show that M. Rossetti is wrong in 
them, as well as in more important ones. 

+ M. Rossetti has asserted this also (p. 495), vaguely referring to a French 
translation of the Poliphilo, and adding the recondite information, that the original 
is in Italian. He probably has seen very little of this original, or he would have 
referred to it. The same exactly has been done by him with respect to the 
Romaunt de la Rose, of which he gives a short and incorrect analysis, and from 
which he quotes lines, proving that he only read its rifacimentos, and concerning 
the history of which he is totally in the dark. And yet he ventures to descant on 
the work as if he knew it by heart! Finding in De Sade that Petrarch advised 
some one to read it—a supposition disproved by the very document quoted to sup- 
port it—he adds childish mistakes to the hypothesis, and confidently runs up a 
circumstantial narrative to serve his purpose. The Romaunt de la Rose is a li- 
centious and corrupt poem, the hidden meaning of which was never doubted. 
Had M. Rossetti known the book, and why Gerson spoke of it as he did, he would 
have perceived that this good Christian’s detestation of this grossly immoral work 
was well-grounded, and deserved the approbation of all honest persons and well- 
regulated minds. But as he knew nothing either of the ‘ Romaunt,’ or of Gerson, 
he went so far as to praise the former and find fault with the latter, the title of 
whose work, ‘ Tractatus contra Romancium de Rosa, qui ad illicitam venerem et 
libidinosum amorem utriusque sexus homines quodam libello excitabat,’ is pretty 
good evidence of the reasons that induced the pure Gerson to write, and even 
preach, against the ‘Romaunt.’ But M. Rossetti will have it that this is a book 
directed against the church of Rome by a member of the secret society ! and that 
Gerson wrote against it, perceiving the attacks concealed under its apparent inde- 
cencies! The subject does not bear discussion; we shall give merely some of the 
charges against the work, in Gerson’s words, from the 7ractatus, assuring our 
readers that the divine rather understates his case :—‘ Reprobare vult matri- 
monium sine ulla exceptione......et potius consulit ut quisque se suspendat, sub- 
mergat, aut peccata faciat que nominari non debent, quam se matrimonio jungat 

Promittit paradisum omnibus qui carnalia opera complebunt presertim non in 
matrimonio ...... Nominat in persona sua partes corporis inhonestas et peccata 
immunda atque turpia......”". Was not Gerson justified in exclaiming from the 
pulpit,—* All honest men, keep from the hands of your sons and daughters such 
books!’ ? As to Gerson being a supporter of the court of Rome...,..; but we are 
tired of pointing out such blunders, 
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Rossetti, is, in part, the enormous number of works which he 
mentions, as if he were intimately acquainted with them, and 
the dates and extracts and quotations which he heaps to 
prove some startling assertion, which is only the foundation 
to half a dozen still more extraordinary ones, and from which 
he jumps to conclusions which rest on nothing when ex- 
amined. It then turns out that the dates are incorrect, the 
extracts not so full as they would seem to be, and the quota- 
tions at variance with the original from which they purport 
to be taken. As we conceive ourselves bound to prove this 
very grave statement, not because the reliance to be put on 
the theory itself is strongly affected by it, but because a few 
instances of glaring incorrectness will show what is to be 
thought of the numberless cases which cannot be entered 
into, we must be excused for touching upon some more dry 
details. Were it in any other work but M. Rossetti’s, we 
should not have passed unnoticed the careless dates and lines 
and notices which the Professor gives of del Carretto and 
Epicuro; but these mistakes are of little moment compared 
with the following ones, concerning much greater men. We 
shall say a few words first respecting Tansillo, one of whose 
poems— The Nurse’—translated by Mr. Roscoe, is not un- 
known in this country. 

Luigi Tansillo, when less than twenty-five years old, 
wrote some stanzas called JJ Vendemmiatore, in which the 
brightness of the ideas, the elegance of the diction, and 
the harmony of the lines are only equalled by the inde- 
cency of the images. Paul III. was so disgusted at this 
licentious poem, that he prohibited all the works of Tansillo. 
This happened in 1559. The first edition of the Vendem- 
miatore was printed at Naples in 1534, against the author’s 
will; and an epic poem by him, on a sacred subject, Le 
Lagrime di San Pietro, begun in 1538, had not received the 
last polish, when the poet died, which was probably in 1569. 
On his works being so severely stigmatized, he wrote a mag- 
nificent canzone to the Pope, expressing his sorrow for ha- 
ving written that one indecent work; he pleads his youth, 
and urges his great sacred poem as an inducement to the 
pontiff to revoke the sentence; in which he succeeded be- 
yond his expectation. 

M. Rossetti finds masonic mysteries not only in the Ven- 
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demmiatore! but in the Lagrime di San Pietro. He contends 
that this poem is far from being what it appears to us, and 
that it is in the usual secret language of the sectarians against 
Rome and the popes ; without its once occurring to him that 
Tansillo must have been a vile wretch to write as he did 
to Paul III., and deceive him in so base a manner as we are 
now told he did, and that a sect of such beings, if it ever ex- 
isted, ought to be exposed, not to the veneration, but to the 
contempt of mankind. The first edition of the poem having 
been published, mutilated by Attendolo, in 1585, the Professor 
does not hesitate to assert that, but for this editor, the poem 
would never have been published at all. Parts of Attendolo’s 
letter at the end of that edition are quoted, with the remark 
that it was suppressed in the editions which followed, and 
then this pathetic exclamation is appended :— 

“« What a pity that the most elaborate poem of the happiest rival of 
Petrarch should have been so spoiled and disfigured! Oh, if Fortune had : 
not yet destroyed the precious original! Oh, let him who possesses it— 
oh, let him trust it to my hands; and free England, the temple of glory, 
shall pacify the shade of Tansillo, so injured in slavish Italy, the dwell- 
ing of grief !’’—Pages 784—786. 

Our readers will no doubt be pleased to learn not only that 
Fortune has spared the original wished for, but that au- 
thentic copies are here, in the temple of glory; and, what is 
more, that the shade of Tansillo has been long ago appeased 
in the very dwelling of grief itself. Had Professor Rossetti 
known this, how much distress of mind he would have been 
spared! We could scarcely believe that a Professor of Ita- 
lian literature should be ignorant of facts which are known 
even to those who never read more about Tansillo than 
what is to be found in a biographical dictionary. Tom- 
maso Costo, a friend of Attendolo, at the request of Barezzo 
Barezzi, a Venetian bookseller, examined in 1604 a manu- 
script copy of the poem, which this bookseller had found 
at another bookseller’s, Capello, of Naples. He found that 
this was a faithful transcript of the complete poem by one 
de Notariis, which years before Costo had had an opportu- 
nity of comparing with Tansillo’s autograph, soon after the 
publication of Attendolo’s edition in 1585. Costo prepared 
the poem for the press from this to him well-known copy, 
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pledging himself to the public that this was the complete 
and correct text of the poem as left by Tansillo, and not as 
interpolated, mutilated and spoiled by Attendolo. This com- 
plete edition, in fifteen cantos, was published by Barezzi at 
Venice in 1606, and again in 1738 by Piacentini. At the 
end of both editions there is a critical dissertation by Costo, 
and at the beginning of the poem there is “ an universal alle- 
gory by Lucrezia Marinella,” as also an allegory by the 
same hand at the beginning of each canto—neither of which 
we have read, and consequently cannot say whether Lucrezia 
was a freemason or not. At the beginning of the edition of 
1738 there is an excellent life of Tansillo, written by a most 
sensible and learned man, not belonging to the secret sect, 
from which and from Costo’s dissertation we have derived 
the consolation which it is now our pleasure as well as duty 
to offer to the deeply-grieved Professor, who will, we trust, 
take it kindly if we humbly suggest that a great deal more 
of correct information respecting the literary history of Italy, 
and an homeopathic dose of masonic dreams, infused into 
this ‘ Mistero Platonico’ and his other works, would be an 
amazing improvement. 

The great poets of the sixteenth century have not escaped 
the interpretations inflicted on their less known brethren. 
Ariosto’s episode of ‘ Ariodante and Ginevra,’ we are gravely 
assured, can be “ wonderfully deciphered, and proved to relate 
to the very high templar degree called Kaddosh.” (p. 1383.) 
Proofs of this truly wonderful discovery are derived from the 
two names Ario-dante (which are so written to show that the 
whole name is formed of Arius, from whom the Arians 
take their name, and Dante), and Ginevra; the name of a 
city (Geneva), “ which was always the seat of free ideas and 
“ the asylum of free-thinkers ...... Geneva being such, it 
“* was among the first to emancipate itself from the thraldom 
*“ of Rome, and to proclaim the Reformation ; and therefore 
“ to the allegoric daughter of the Scotch monarch was given 
*“‘ the name of that city, which, for the same reason, appears 
“ personified in many romances of ancient chivalry.” In ad- 
dition to the singular literary and masonic notions which are 
here so sagaciously displayed, we should wish only some addi- 
tion of ecclesiastical and political history. Small good came to 
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one Servetus for professing Arian principles in that seat of free 
ideas and asylum of free-thinkers, after it had emancipated 
itself from the thraldom of Rome. M. Rossetti will under- 
stand our, to him, mystical language, if he take the trouble 
of learning the fate of Servetus ere he again ventures to men- 
tion Arius, and Geneva at the same time as “the asylum of 
free-thinkers.” 

With respect to Tasso, we certainly cannot gainsay Pro- 
fessor Rossetti, when he observes, after having largely quoted 
from the allegory of the Jerusalem Delivered, which its author 
has himself left us, that if any one but Torquato had written 
it he would have been laughed at, and deservedly too 
(p. 1055). Without meaning any disrespect, we confess that, 
being disposed to laughing, if we cannot do so at Torquato’s 
allegory, we must do so at those who seriously believe in it. A 
gentleman who professes Italian literature, and who informs us 
(p. 1057) that he has written a long work on the Jerusalem 
Delivered, so long that he has not the courage of publish- 
ing it (a pretty good proof that it is very long indeed, as M. 
Rossetti is not frightened by trifles), certainly must be ac- 
quainted with the life of the poet, and his other works. In 
the first vol., p. 251, of the second edit. of Serassi’s Biography 
of Tasso* the following words occur :—“ In June 1576, Tor- 
“ quato wrote the allegory of his poem, rather in fun, and 
“ from a whim accidentally come into his head, than because 
“ in writing the poem he had any thought of concealing any 
“ allegory under it.” And in support of this statement the 
biographer quotes a letter of Tasso himself, who writes,— 
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* M. Rossetti is at issue with this biographer on a matter of fact which ought 
to be settled. M. Rossetti says (p. 1051) that the allegory was—* Dall’ autor 
preposta all’ edizione originale, e da molti susseguenti editori, che non ne conob- 
bero I’ importanza, ingiuriosamente ommessa.”’ Serassi (p. 253) says :—* In tuite 
le stampe della Gerusalemme, fuor che in alcune poche delle prime, si vede pre- 
messa I’ allegoria del poema. Manca oltre alla prima procurata da Celio Malaspina 
nel 1580, nelle due edizioni dell’ Ingegneri, una di Casalmaggiore in 4°, e I’ altra 
di Parma in 12°, come pure in quella fatta parimente in Parma in 4° tutte del 1581. 
Si trova poi stampata per la prima volta nelle due edizioni procurate da Febo Bonna 
nello stesso anno, amendue in 4°. In tutte le altre edizioni susseguenti, per 
sciagurate che sieno, e anche impresse in picciolissima forma, vi si vede ripetuta 
constantemente.”’ Will Professor Rossetti state which is the original edition of the 
Jerusalem Delivered to which the author prefixed the allegory? Has he ever 
seen, or heard, or read, of an edition of the Jerusalem Delivered, original or 
otherwise, with which the unfortunate author had anything to do? If he has, let 
him enlighten the public on the subject. Hitherto the general opinion has been, 
that the author of the Jerusalem Delivered never edited it. 
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“* Tired of versifying, I have taken to philosophizing, and I have written 
out most minutely the allegory, not of one part only, but of the whole of 
the poem. You will laugh at reading this new whim. I don’t know 
what my lord [viz. Scipione Gonzaga], M. Flamminio, and the other 
learned men at Rome will think of it ; for, to tell you the truth, I have not 
written it for any other reason but to mystify the world*. I will look 
very modest, and show that I had only a political end in view ; and un- 
der this shield I shall protect loves and incantations.” 


To understand this, it is necessary to know that among 
Tasso’s friends, who, at his request, sat in judgement on his 
poem, some objected to his episodes of Erminia and Armida, 
as not only too erotic, but injurious to the fair fame of the 
holy warriors, who are supposed to fall in love with Saracen 
women ; and others gravely argued that as it was not recorded 
in history that the devil took the Mahommedan’s side—a 
poet, forsooth, ought not to suppose that he did. The letters 
of Tasso in defence both of love and the devil are extremely 
clever, full of taste, sound reasoning, and, when addressed 
to his intimate friends, not without witty allusions to the 
Chietini (the Saints we now call them) and the Collegio Ger- 
manico (the Jesuits). With respect to the allegory, he often 
writes about it to Scipione Gonzaga (Tasso, Opp. vol. xv. 
pp. 56, 79, 91, 113, Pisa edit.), repeating that he never thought 
of it till he had written more than half the poem, and 
again stating the advantage he hoped to derive from it. 
It seems very strange after this, that this allegory should be 
quoted as a decisive argument to prove the poem a masonic 
work ; and the only excuse must be, that these letters of Tasso 
were not known to the Professor; for if he kne-v of their ex- 
istence, and yet tried to make the allegory pass as a key to 
the hidden meaning of the poem, and as written in earnest by 
the poet, there would be no excuse whatever for the sup- 
pression of circumstances of so great importance. 

Whenever any assertion is made, or any circumstance stated, 
which he can twist in support of his theory, M. Rossetti takes 
it all for true, even when he has reason for more than doubt- 
ing the facts stated, and when the story related is on the face 


* Per dar pasto al mondo. To feed the world, throwing an offa to them to keep 
them from barking; that is, to throw people on a false scent; to hoax them, in 
plain words. 

+ Faro il collo torto. 
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of it false. Take the following instance. A Rev. Mr. Night- 
ingale says what follows :— 


“In Italy certain festivals are celebrated which occur only in the 
Kalendar of Lovers in that country. To understand this, it is necessary 
to know, that when a Jover is desirous of giving his mistress the highest 
testimony of his gallantry, he immediately makes her the idol of his devo- 
tion ; he has vespers, and even masses, said in her honour. For this pur- 
pose he makes choice of some saint whose name she bears, and though 
the saint has the name [we wish the Rev. gentleman would write so as 
to be understood], they manage the matter so that the devotion of the 
festival is plainly relative to the lover’s mistress.” 


M. Rossetti remarks on these words :—“ I do not know in 
* what ancient books this author has learned so cunning a 
* deceit. I know, however, that in modern Italy it is utterly 
* unknown, nor have I ever heard a word about it from old 
“ people, or seen anything of it in old records.” (p. 324.) 
The reverend gentleman would certainly be puzzled to find 
any good authority for so grossly incorrect a statement. His 
ignorance of the Roman ritual is evident by his talking of 
vespers being said in honour of any .one; and as to the 
making the devotion to a saint relative to any one else, 
it is utterly impossible. M. Rossetti knows all this as well 
as we do—he knows of no authority for such an invention 
—yet he takes for granted that the divine has old books 
from which he takes his story; and on the strength of an 
authority like that of Mr. Nightingale, he assumes all that 
he says as true, and relies on it, as on an illustration above 
exception, to support his own views. 

A few pages farther (p. 331) an old book does fall into 
his hand, which he fancies can be easily turned into free- 
masonry. This done, he seriously adds, “a thousand other 
“ books, like this, might be easily explained; among others, 
“the ‘Commedia,’ the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ the ‘ Convito,’ the 
“ ¢Canzoniere,’—in a word, all that was ever written by the 
“enigmatic Florentine.” The title of this very important 
book is, according to M. Rossetti, ‘Il Monte dell’ Orazione,’ 
and he adds, in note :—“'The work of Giovanni Fiorentino, 
“ and by him cunningly attributed to Saint Austin (the Tem- 
“ plars were Austin Friars), which was published at Florence 
“ in 1524, although apparently written in the preceding cen- 
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“tury.” Observe how M. Rossetti, knowing nothing what- 
ever of the history of this book, assumes that it was cun- 
ningly attributed to St. Austin; and how, by the incidental 
observation about Austin’s rule being the Templars’, he forth- 
with connects the book with freemasonry! Not having it in 
our power to consult this work, we have endeavoured to 
ascertain, as well as we could, how far M. Rossetti was justi- 
fied in his surmises, and we have, we think, satisfied our- 
selves that there is no cunning at all in the matter; that M. 
Rossetti, who has seen the book, knows less of it than we do 
who have not; and that he is as rash in his fancies respect- 
ing it as he was in adopting the unjustifiable inventions of 
Mr. Nightingale. 

The volume here mentioned is described by Bandini (Junt. 
Typogr. An. 1524) as follows:—Title simply, ‘ Monte delle 
Oratione.’ After this a preface by the translator, followed by 
‘ Tractato di Sancto Augustino, il quale si chiama Scala Celi.’ 
At the end :—‘ Finito el Monte dell’ Orationi con un tractato 
dei quattro gradi spirituali, composto per Sancto Augustino.’ 
Bandini says not one word of Giovanni Fiorentino, whose 
name very likely occurs in some introductory chapter, pre- 
face, or dedication. It is however pretty clear that the book 
consists not only of the Monte mentioned by M. Rossetti, 
not attributed to any one, but of a second work, professed to 
be translated by Giovanni Fiorentino, attributed to St. Austin, 
and being designated as ‘ Scala Celi’ at the beginning, and 
‘ tractato dei quattro gradi spirituali’ at the end. On what 
ground does M. Rossetti say that this second tract is cun- 
ningly (furbescamente) attributed to St. Austin? Had he 
taken the smallest care to inquire, he would have found that 
Giovanni Fiorentino did what others had simply done long be- 
fore him. To be sure, had he followed up the inquiry, he would 
have found even stronger reasons than he now has for sup- 
posing the book by one of the brethren of the craft, according 
to his notions. Our readers will not by this time be surprised 
at anything that the Professor believes, and they will there- 
fore learn with great composure that St. Bernard, the abbot 
of Clairvaux, even he was a freemason*, 


* “ A giusto titolo i discendenti de’ Templari (the Freemasons) affermano che 
lo scrittore de’ loro statuti era iniziato ne’ misteri loro.” —Page 1389. 
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Now it so happens that the Scala Celi, or Scala Paradisi, 
or Scala Claustralium, or Tractatus de modo orandi, or Trac- 
tatus de quatuor gradibus spiritualibus, has been attributed to 
St. Bernard as often as to St. Austin; although it seems 
more likely to be by one Guy, a Carthusian monk, who, un- 
der the title De Vita Contemplativa, addresses it to brother 
Gervase, whom we suppose a brother monk, and M. Rossetti 
will no doubt say, a brother mason of the said Guy. In 
looking over the original of this short treatise we have been 
struck with a passage, which, had it caught the eye of M. 
Rossetti in the translation, supposing he read it, might have 
saved him and us some trouble, had he attended to the 
principle it inculcates :—“ What use is it to employ time in 
* constant reading, running over the lives and writings of 
“ poets, if we do not chew and ruminate over what we read, 
* and inwardly digest it so as to be nourished by it*?” 

A gentleman, who with so much ingenuity can turn to 
account the Vendemmiatore and the Scala Celi, finds no dif- 
ficulty whatever in discovering secrets and mysticism either 
in numbers, or in the most innocent fortuitous coincidences 
—of the truth of which he never doubts fora moment. In 
M. Rossetti’s opinion, there must be some deep secret mean- 
ing in number one, inasmuch as he often finds that two 
persons are one—Petrarch and Laura to witt. Number 
two is likewise mysterious ; and it is not without deep mys- 
tery that Marsilio Ficino dedicated his comment on the 
Convito di Platone to two persons (p.414). Number three 
is still more mystical; and to it must be referred the three 
heads of Cerberus, the three names of Diana, the three barbs 
of the heads of arrows (tela trisulca), the three senses of 
the three-tongued writers, the ¢hree canticles of Dante’s 
poems (p. 493). Four and five are so deeply mysterious that 
they have escaped even Professor Rossetti, who ought to have 
observed that four and five make nine as legitimately as three 
times three, on which he dwells so knowingly; but he has 
seen the mystery of number six (p. 852), of number seven 


* The text is :— Quid enim prodest lectione continua tempus occupare, sanc- 
torum gesta et scripta legendo transcurrere, nisi ea etiam masticando et rumi- 
nando, sucum eliciamus et transglutiendo usque ad cordis intima transmittamus ?” 

+ “ Quel Canzionere @ un vero baccanale in cui Petrarca si @ mascherato da 
Laura.” —Page 881. 
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often (pp. 360, 375, 457, 682), of number nine (pp. 330, 414), 
of number twelve (p. 682), and of number twenty-one 
(p. 689), under which a most deep mystery is concealed ; for 
only persons aged twenty-one were received Templars, and 
are now received masons ;—which is the reason that Petrarch 
said that he was in love twenty-one years—“ Tennemi amor 
anni ventuno ardendo.” These are M. Rossetti’s observa- 
tions, to which we add, in support of his mystical interpre- 
tation, that here, as in France and most other countries, per- 
sons are of age when they have completed their twenty-first 
year. A most awful number it is—three times seven!!! par- 
ticularly awful to minors who have given bills, when under 
age, payable when they reach the age of seven times three, 

The coincidence between the age of persons when received 
Templars and the years during which Petrarch persevered in 
his love, are not the only proofs that Petrarch and the Tem- 
plars were Freemasons. Professor Rossetti has discovered 
one still more conclusive, which applies not merely to Petrarch 
but to Dante. It is unique:—~ Who has not heard of Pe- 
“ trarch’s tomb, and of his favourite puss there stuffed ?”— 
* Oh, unhappy Templars!” exclaims M. Rossetti, “ that 
‘* puss was one of the heaviest crimes that brought you to the 
* most cruel sufferings, and it still remains on the tomb of 
“ Petrarch, almost to make a silent profession of faith in his 
“ behalf*.” Among the absurd accusations brought against 
the Templars, there was one that they worshipped a cat. 
Professor Rossetti says it was a she-cat, like Petrarch’s, and 
we are far from wishing to quarrel with him as to the sex 
of the animal. Von Hammer, in a work mentioned by M, 
Rossetti, who has never seen it, as we shall presently show, 
has no doubt whatever that the animal in question was nof a 
cat, but a dog—for he wanted not a cat, male or female, but 
a dog, to convict the Templars. 

Our author relates the following “ most curious anecdote,” 
which he assures us is to be found in several writers, and 
some biographers of Dante (names unknown) :—* Dante 
“ affirmed, in contradiction to Cecco d’ Ascoli, that art might 
“ conquer nature, for which purpose he taught puss to hold 

* “© sventurati Templari! quella gatta fu una delle pid gravi colpe che vi 


spinse al pid doloroso supplizio; ed ella riman tuttora sulla tomba del Petrarca, 
quasi a far per lui tacita profession di fede.” —Page 1024. 
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“ a candle; but Cecco brought out some mice, at which puss 
started off and the candle went out. Every one perceives 
“ what puss it was which the Florentine taught to hold the 
“ light.” We honestly confess our ignorance of the real 
meaning or name of the said puss; “but what were the 
* mice which caused the light to go out? Unhappy author of 
“the Acerba!” [The Acerbda is a poem by Cecco @’ Ascoli.] 
“ Thy incautious writing caused the inquisitors to rush out of 
“ their dark tribunal*.” This last is an allusion to the fate 
of poor Cecco d’ Ascoli, who was burnt by the inquisitorst, 
who are, in the Professor’s opinion, represented by the 
mice. 

From various incidental quotations out of the work we are 
now reviewing, it will have been perceived that its author 
considers it an undoubted fact, that Templars and Free- 
masons are societies descending from each other, or rather 
one and the same (p. 1386 e¢ seg.). This opinion he holds on 
the faith of Reghellini, Lenoir, and such other worthies, whose 
impudence in assertion can only be surpassed by the ab- 
surdity of trusting to them. Another set of either dupes or 
impostors, who claim to be the ¢rue descendants of the 
Templars, and who usurp this name, do not however admit 
any connexion with the Freemasons. Among gentlemen 
who have been so far imposed upon as to believe in the con- 
tinuation of the order of the Temple, from 1312 to our own 
time, is Dr. Burnes, who has lately published a history of 
the Knights Templars, dedicated to the Duke of Sussex, 
grand prior of England!! In this history the text of a charter 
is given at length, pretended to be signed by one Larmenius, 
who succeeded Molay as grand-master, and then by several 
grand-masters in succession, including Du Guesclin. The 
forgery is so palpable, so manifest, so clumsy, that it is mor- 

* “ Dante sostenea contro Cecco d’Ascoli potersi la natura vincer con I’ arte, al 
quale oggetto addestrd una gatta a regger la candela; ma Cecco fé uscir de’ topi, la 
gatta balzd, e la candela fu spenta. Qual fosse la gatta cui il Fiorentino insegnasse 
a far lume ognun |’ intende; ma quai furon que’ topi pei quali quel lume mancd ? 
Infelice autor dell’ Acerba! il tuo incauto scrivere fece sbucare dal tenebroso san- 
tufficio gl’ inquisitori.”—Page 1385. The story however is one common in the 
middle ages, and in that most extraordinary composition, ‘ Salomon et Marcolphus,’ 
Salomon plays Dante’s and Malcolf Cecco’s part. 

+ He was burnt for his astrology, and not for his poem, in which, we may as 
well observe, that he openly differs from Dante and Guido Cavalcante, both of 


whom he mentions by name; so far is he from having belonged to the same secret 
society, or having a concealed end in common with them. 
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tifying to see estimable simple men deceived by such gross 
frauds. This charter is, however, the main genealogical proof 
of the legitimacy of the present Templars! And Dr. Burnes, 
in the same book, has not hesitated to give what purports to 
be the concluding part of Clement V.’s bull abolishing the 
order of the Templars, calling such a made-up fragment, “ Bull 
of Pope Clement V.,” and to have an engraving appended to it, 
pretending to represent the seal (dudla) of the Pope ; a rude and 
stupid deception, on which we read “ CLEMENTUs P.P.V.” 
Has any one so easily duped by invented seals any business 
to write history? As to what M. Rossetti says respecting the 
history of the Templars, it deserves still less confidence than 
even any of the assertions we have hitherto examined. He 
tells us, for instance, that those who first betrayed the Tem- 
plars were Florentines, and that the first denunciation took 
place at Florence (p. 1391), which is not true, nor has ever 
been said by any one*; nor is it true that Molay ever con- 
fessed to the Pope that the Templars had a secret doctrine 
(p. 693) ; among other reasons, because Molay never saw the 
Pope at all, as is well known to those who have even slightly 
inquired into the proceedings against the Templars. And 
had he ever confessed—had the whole of the Templars con- 
fessed—as their confessions were the consequences of horrible 
tortures, to which history offers no parallel either before or 
after—they could not be of the slightest importance. The 
most conclusive proof that the crimes of the Templars as a 
body were a foul calumny, is, that not one Templar spon- 
taneously} admitted their truth, whilst a large number of 
them not only persisted in asserting the innocence of the 
order, under the most excruciating torments, but a great 
many who had yielded to them, revoked their unfounded 
statements and answers, and preferred a certain death, which 
they met like martyrs and heroes, to life, which they knew 
was safe, provided they did not retract their rack-extorted 
admissions. 


* Some assert that a Florentine, Noffo Dei, was one of the accusers, but this is 
not certain; no one ever said that the occurrence took place at Florence, but in the 
south of France. 

+ Of course, those who were threatened with torture were not free to answer 
the questions put to them, and their admissions of guilt are not spontaneous. This 
was the just as well as humane doctrine laid down by the Italian bishops at the 
Synod of Ravenna, at which, to their honour, they completely acquitted the Tem- 


plars. 
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The supposition that the Templars had two sets of doc- 
trines, one for the generality of members, and another for the 
initiated only, is an invention of M. Von Hammer, in his 
Mysterium Baphometis. They never were accused of this ; not 
a hint to that effect occurs in the whole acts compiled against 
them. Their executioners (for the Templars had no accusers, 
no judges) asserted, that the whole body of Templars were 
equally guilty of revolting practices, and that the order at 
large professed the most immoral and irreligious principles ; 
the proceedings against all the Templars were carried on ac- 
cordingly. M. Von Hammer, in the above-mentioned dis- 
sertation and in the history of the Assassins, hating Free- 
masons and Liberals more than sin, is very anxious to show 
the connexion between all these parties, and to throw on them 
all the odium that either justly or unjustly has at any time 
been ever thrown on any of them. Thus he finds a proof of 
the connexion between the Assassins and the extreme Jaco- 
bins of the French revolution, not in their thirst for blood, 
but in the name adopted by the latter, “La Montagne ;” 
which shows them to be connected with the “Old Man of 
the Mountain,” chief of the Assassins, whom he connects 
with the Templars!!! The strongest proof of this connexion 
is, that the Assassins wore a white dress fringed with red, 
and the Templars a red cross on their white mantle. 

As to M. Rossetti’s knowledge of either the Assassins or 
the Templars, it is wholly derived from one of the publica- 
tions of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
entitled, ‘Secret Societies of the Middle Ages,’ about one- 
third of which is dedicated to the Templars, concluding 
after all in the most sensible manner, that the Templars were 
not a secret society: whereat we much wondered ; for if such 
be the fact, as we believe it is, we cannot understand on what 
plea the Templars are treated of in that volume, except to 
swell it to a decent size. This writer is not fairly treated by 
M. Rossetti, who, on one occasion at least, quotes him as an 
authority for an opinion the very reverse of that which that 
author holds. After copying a passage from the ‘ Secret So- 
cieties,’ to prove the connexion between the Templars and the 
Freemasons, as asserted by the latter, M. Rossetti forgets to 
add, that in his author’s opinion, this account resembles 
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a falsehood, and that he feels strongly disposed to reject the 
story. 

The little publication of which we now speak is a compen- 
dious popular account, on which M. Rossetti ought not to have 
relied, when he undertook to derive from the history of the 
Assassins and Templars proofs of his startling thesis. He 
ought to have consulted standard works on the subject ; and 
if he did not do so, he ought not to have affected to have 
consulted them, when, in point of fact, he has never seen 
them. He tells us (p. 679), speaking of the Assassins, that 
of this sect “ accurate histories have been recently published : 
“ Von Hammer wrote of them in German, Jourdain in French, 
* Malcolm and Wilken in English; but to adhere to the sy- 
* stem of using other persons’ words, without entering into dif- 
*¢ fuse treatises, we shall prefer the abridged narratives of those 
* who have, with great fidelity, drawn from those sources.” 
(p. 679.) Of course M. Rossetti has read those “ accurate 
histories,” else how can he say that they are accurate, 
how can he prefer the abridgments, and how can he vouch 
for their fidelity? A note is appended to the above-quoted 
passage :—“See Von Hammer’s Geschichte der Assassinen 
“and Fundgruben des Orients; see Jourdain’s Extrait de 
“ Pouvrage de Mirkhond sur la dynastie des Ismaelites; see 
“ Sir John Malcolm’s ‘ History of Persia,” and Wilken’s 
“ ¢ History of the Crusades.’” Had M. Rossetti seen the books 
which he wishes his readers to see, he would have perceived that 
the Fundgruben des Orienis is not wholly German, or wholly 
by Von Hammer, but a journal, in the fourth volume of 
which occurs a Latin article by this writer, “ Mysterium 
Baphometis revelatum,” containing all that is absurd and un- 
just and false, about both Assassins and Templars; and with 
respect to Wilken, he would not have made an Englishman 
of the late first keeper of the Royal Library at Berlin, whose 
history of the Crusades was written in German, and has ne- 
ver been translated into English. 

Not satisfied with referring to works which he never saw, 
M. Rossetti takes the liberty of mentioning, in a sort of 
familiar off-hand manner, authors whose names only he has 
seen quoted. The following instance will be sufficient to prove 
what we say :— 
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** From the great many works of the learned on general (variata) my- 
thology, no little light is come to ancient wisdom. Every one of them, 
some more, some less, has torn some of the veils which cover it. Not only 
Latin mythologists, as Fulgentius, Iginus, Lactantius Placidus [he makes 
two of this person], Albricius, but even later writers, like our Boccaccio, 
Lord Bacon, Blackwell, Jablonski, Basnage, Conti, Bluche, Bergier, Noel 
le Comte, Court de Gebelin, and many others, have made useful steps 
towards the discovery. And if we have not yet arrived at the innermost 
part of this labyrinth, it is because all have wandered in the zigzag 
paths.”’— Page 105. 

No one has a right to speak thus but one who knows the 
authors so familiarly mentioned and masterly criticised. And 
yet that Noel le Comte is one and the same with one Conti 
just before mentioned, Natale Conti, a countryman of the 
Professor of Italian literature, of a Venetian family, although 
born at Milan. Need we say more? 


ARTICLE IV. 


The Life of Augustus Viscount Keppel, Admiral of the White, 
and First Lord of the Admiralty in 1782-83. By the 
Hon. and Rey. Tuomas Keppen. 2 vols. London: 
Colburn, 1842. 


A sPIRITED piece of naval biography is a most valuable 
contribution, not only to the literature but to the moral re- 
sources and power of the nation. The history and character 
of Britain are so closely interwoven with the history and cha- 
racter of her navy, that we naturally look to the records of 
naval life for those choice spirits whose courage, integrity, 
patience, enterprise and manliness have raised the power of 
their country to its rare eminence, whilst they have sustained 
a reputation in the world for meaning well and doing boldly, 
which is not unworthy of that power. The navy is perpetu- 
ally recruited by the force of young imaginations absorbed 
and inspirited by the adventures or the fame of mighty admi- 
rals; a passion for the sea is one of the few juvenile tastes 
which exercise a permanent control over the rest of life, be- 
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cause it constitutes an engagement, scarcely less binding than 
matrimony itself, entered upon by boys not yet in their teens. 
But in close connexion with the history of those rapid suc- 
cesses and splendid achievements which hurried a Nelson 
through the whole career of human glory, and closed it by a 
triumphant death when his genius and valour had left nothing 
to be conquered, England bears in mind the no less honour- 
able and instructive histories of those whose patience and 
patriotism have been tried to the utmost in less brilliant duties, 
and who have exhibited, with a dignity equal to the highest 
renown, the strenuous and sober qualities of a seaman’s life. 

In the fortune of war the subject of the volumes before us 
cannot claim the highest rank of maritime celebrity, although 
at a time when Hawke, Howe and Jervis were in the fleet, 
Admiral Keppel was considered, even by a government 
fiercely opposed to him in politics, to be the first ornament 
and defence of his country. But he commanded at a period 
when maritime tactics rarely admitted of those decisive re- 
sults which were afterwards accomplished by the energy of 
some of his younger contemporaries; and he commanded 
under disadvantages which he could not surmount. Never- 
theless the life of Keppel is a most valuable addition to the 
naval biography of England; and the manner in which the 
author of these volumes has applied himself to a task natu- 
rally suggested to him by family tradition and early profes- 
sional associations, reflects the greatest credit on his good 
sense, good taste and industry. 

If however there is one lesson more clear and certain than 
another to be drawn from the life of Admiral Keppel, it is 
that party-politics are a snare of the most fatal kind to those 
whose business is to protect and obey their country. In the 
last century especially, when the struggles of party were 
marked by a degree of personal malignity, and impelled by 
private passions of which we can hardly form an idea from 
the political contests of the present day, it is melancholy to see 
those whose profession and position made them so peculiarly 
the servants of the nation and the king, degraded to be the 
tools of one faction, or designated as the victims of another. 
Political warfare was carried on in those days like the petty 
wars of the Middle Ages, under the private colours of each 
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leader, who lent his venal or precarious support to the king’s 
armies. Every change of government was an intrigue; and 
every intrigue was conducted with such virulent animosities, 
or such hollow alliances, that a party was little more than an 
association for self-defence. There can be no question that 
political controversies in these days are more regular, more 
decorous, more fair, more humane ; and, above all, that great 
progress has been made in placing a certain number of the 
principal interests of the nation above the jar of mere factious | 
contests. There is no lack of matters of dispute—fields of 
battle are never wanting ; but it is of infinite importance to 
the welfare of a country, that the resources by which she is de- 
fended and supported, the officers to whose skill and courage 
her interests are confided, and the service over which they 
preside, should not be assailed, distracted and persecuted by 
the harassing interference of the House of Commons. 
Keppel was acknowledged in his day to be one of the 
brightest ornaments of the British navy; after the death of 
Anson and the retirement of Hawke, he was incontestably at 
the head of that series of remarkable men who sustained so 
ably and so long the supremacy of the British flag. But un- 
fortunately for his own professional fame and utility, Keppel 
was a Whig before he was an Admiral. His devotion to Lord 
Rockingham was at least equal to his devotion to the great 
interests of his country. He was mixed up in all the political 
intrigues of that bad time; and the great triumph of his life, 
which kept London illuminated for three days, and drew down 
upon his head the popular honours which belong to the 
greatest commanders, was not a signal defeat of the French, 
the capture of a convoy, or the destruction of a fleet, but the 
triumph of the favourite of the opposition, who had been se- 
lected as the mark of all the vindictive and unjust recrimina- 
tion of the government. Keppel’s acquittal was hailed by 
England with unanimous and unbounded applause. If the 
action of the 27th of July 1778 had been the most decisive 
in our naval history, it could not have shed more lustre on 
his head than the inquiry which originated in its comparative 
failure: for there is one thing to which the English peo- 
ple are even more enthusiastically attached than to naval 
prowess, and that is the strength and integrity of the admi- 
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nistration of justice. The triumph of an innocent man who 
has successfully contended against the malice of a powerful 
prosecutor, supported by government influence, is acknow- 
ledged to be more salutary to the public weal than the de- 
struction of a hundred ships; and Keppel’s court-martial 
was kinder to his fame than the French Admiral who would 
not stay to be beaten off Ushant. Without entering into the 
particulars of the court-martial, we cannot give a better ac- 
count of its results than in the following letter of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds to the Admiral :-- 
“ London, February 12th, 1779. 

“‘ Sir,—Amidst the rejoicing of your friends, I cannot resist offering my 
congratulations for the complete victory you have gained over your enemies. 
We talk of nothing but your heroic conduct in voluntarily submitting to 
suspicions against yourself, in order to screen Sir Hugh Palliser and pre- 
serve unanimity in the navy, and the kindness of Sir Hugh in publishing 
to the world what would otherwise have never been known. 

“Lord North said of himself, that he was kicked up stairs; I will not 
use so harsh an expression, but it is the universal opinion that your Court- 
martial is unique of its kind. It would have been thought sufficient if you 
had had no honour taken from you,—nobody expected that you could have 
had more heaped on a measure already full. 

** My opinion in these matters can be of very little value; but it may 
be some satisfaction to know that this is the opinion of all parties and men 
of every denomination. Whatever fatigue and expense this business has 
occasioned is amply repaid you in additional honour and glory ; and I hope 
you begin to think yourself that you have had a bargain. 

“* The illumination yesterday was universal, I believe, without the excep- 
tion of a single house; we are continuing this night in the same manner. 

“Poor Sir Hugh’s house in Pall Mall was entirely gutted, and its con- 
tents burnt in St. James’s-square, in spite of a large party of horse and 
foot, who came to protect it. 

‘* Lord North and Lord Bute had their windows broke. The Admi- 
ralty gates were unhinged, and the windows of Lord Sandwich and Lord 
Lisburne broke. Lord Mulgrave’s house, I am told, has likewise suffered, 
as well as Captain Hood’s. To-night, I hear, Sir Hugh is to be burnt in 
effigy before your door. 

«* [ have taken the liberty, without waiting for leave, to lend your pic- 
ture to an engraver, to make a large print from it. 

“‘T am, with the greatest respect, your most humble and most obedient 


vant 
servant, * Josuua REyYNoLDs.”’ 


“« Not only were Lord North’s windows broken, as mentioned by Sir 
Joshua, but the mob succeeded in forcing in the window-frames, and in 
gaining an entrance into the house. The fury of the populace became so 
ungovernable that it was necessary to read the Riot Act. A party of the 
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Horse Guards succeeded at length in dispersing the crowd round the house 
of the Minister, which, however, they only quitted to commence an attack 
on Captain Hood’s house, in Harley-street. 

*« After Sir Hugh Palliser’s furniture had been set on fire, it was with 
the utmost difficulty that the house itself was saved from sharing a similar 
fate. In the scuffle which ensued, the military killed one man and wounded 
several others. On Tower Hill an immense bonfire was made, in which 
Sir Hugh Palliser was burnt in effigy. 

“The newspapers of the day state that ‘many of the mob seemed not 
to be of the lower class.’ 

** Captain Brenton relates, that a lady told him ‘she actually saw Mr 
Pitt himself break her windows.’ 

“‘ The gallant biographer doubts the fact. Be that as it may, many men 
of rank took part in the tumultuous proceediags on the occasion. The 
Duke of Ancaster was taken amongst the rioters, and passed the night in 
the watchhouse. The late Lord Derby used frequently to describe the 
share he took in the riots; and there is yet living a right honourable gen- 
tleman, alike celebrated for his urbane manners, his poetical talents, and 
high conversational powers, who often describes with much glee the assist- 
ance he afforded in unhinging the Admiralty gates. 

“The military, both horse and foot, paraded the streets for several suc- 
cessive nights, and thus prevented much further damage. The house, 
however, of Lord Scarborough, which was in Audley-square, next door to 
Admiral Keppel’s, was mistaken for that of Lord Bute, and all the windows 
were broken in consequence. 

«Nor were these demonstrations confined to the metropolis. Scarcely 
a town, nay, scarcely a hamlet, was without its illumination, or some 
other indication of the popular rejoicing at the Admiral’s acquittal. 

** Even the theatres partook of the general enthusiasm. At the Hay- 
market, an ode entitled ‘ Victory,’ was performed in honour of the Ad- 
miral. At Drury Lane, the ‘ Liverpool Prize,’ a new farce, contained 
several compliments to him, and the piece concluded with a chorus com- 
memorating his acquittal. At the Dublin theatre, in a play entitled the 
‘ Invasion,’ a sailor is made to say, ‘ If my comrade had caused his ves- 
sels to come into my wake, and obeyed the signal for that purpose, execu- 
tion would have been done on the French.’ In Sheridan’s farce of the 
‘Camp,’ when Gage represents his having sent lime for the soldiers’ 
hair instead of flour, he added, ‘ but as I knew I was in the wrong, I de- 
manded a Court-martial on the sergeant.’ 

*« All these allusions seem to have been eagerly caught by the audience, 
who always testified their approval by the most rapturous applause. 

‘Some of the modes in which the national feeling was indicated are 
somewhat curious. The ‘ Admiral Keppel’ now became the favourite 
sign of the public-houses. Engravings of his picture were to be seen in 
every print-shop. Streets, particularly in the seaport towns, were called 
after his name. In London, blue cockades, with the word ‘ Keppel,’ 
were almost universally worn. We are told that the Lady Waldegraves 
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appeared at the opera in caps ‘a la Keppel.’ Some ladies at Southampton 
fitted out a privateer, which they called the ‘ Admiral Keppel.’ The repre- 
sentatives of Sir Joshua Reynolds have still spoons and table-cloths in- 
scribed with the words ‘ Keppel and Virtue.’ Sir John Hamilton wore a 
* Keppel’s head ’ on his button as long as he lived ; and Lord Rockingham, 
to leave a more lasting memorial of the triumph of his friend, caused a 
magnificent Doric column, called ‘ Keppel’s Pillar,’ to be erected in the 
princely domains of Wentworth.” 


Life of Admiral Tord Keppel. 


But in all this Keppel himself appears as a plain, injured 
man, who was raised considerably above his real importance 
by the imprudence of the Admiralty. It is impossible not to 
share in the feeling of satisfaction which pervaded the country 
on his acquittal ; it is impossible not to follow him with an 
interest which commonly belongs to fiction alone through the 
incidents of a drama so similar in its commencement to that 
which was terminated by the sanguinary fate of Byng: but 
more than ever do we feel that these dreadful scenes were 
pernicious in the highest degree to the discipline and charac- 
ter of the navy, and that it is wonderful that the service should 
have been carried on as successfully as it was, when the 
worst political passions were undermining its pillars, and 
preying upon its vitals. 

It has been well remarked by Mr. Clerk, in his ‘ Essay on 
Naval Tactics,’—a book which, by first propounding and de- 
monstrating the theory of breaking the line, has exercised the 
greatest influence on naval warfare and on the destinies of 
this country—that the indecisive results of all the naval com- 
bats of the middle of the last century are attributable to the 
jealous discipline with which the authorities of the navy per- 
sisted in punishing genius and courage for daring to force the 
enemy in battle. Matthews, who broke the line in his action 
off Toulon in 1744, was tried by a court-martial, deprived of 
his commission, and very nearly perished on the quarter- 
deck. 


‘* Shortly before Anson returned to England, Admiral Matthews’ action 
with the combined fleets of France and Spain took place. Though not 
immediately connected with the subject of these memoirs, the engagement, 
by its results, exercised so baneful an influence on the naval battles of the 
ensuing thirty-eight years, including that fought by Keppel in 1778, that 
a brief notice of the action and its consequences will not be out of place. 
Nor, for another reason, should this matter pass without notice, inasmuch 
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as the treatment which Matthews received nearly resembles that experi- 
enced by Keppel, each, as commander-in-chief, having been brought to a 
court-martial to screen the misconduct of an inferior officer. In order to 
obtain a clear view of this transaction, it will be necessary to take a cursory 
glance at the respective systems of naval tactics pursued at this period by 
the fleets of England and France. 

“‘ The English, from a consciousness of their own superiority, endeavoured 
at all times to bring on an engagement, which, with equal pertinacity, the 
French endeavoured to avoid. Not aware that it was possible to bring 
the enemy to action from the leeward, the British commanders invariably 
strove for the weather-gage, which, if they succeeded in effecting, they 
would bear down, and, ranging along the enemy’s line, would discharge 
their broadsides as they passed, and repeat the manceuvre on the opposite 
tack: thus would they continue the engagement until night, or, what was 
more usual, until the disabled state of their ships obliged them to desist. 

“‘ The French, finding that, as long as they could keep their adversaries 
to leeward, an engagement might generally be avoided, also struggled to 
gain or keep the weather-gage; but if a battle became unavoidable, they 
would abandon their windward position, form a line to leeward, and pour 
a raking fire into our ships all the time they were coming down to the 
attack. 

** The result of this mode of warfare was, that although we did not on 
any occasion sustain an actual defeat, yet in not one of the many general 
engagements that were fought upon this system could we claim any very 
decided advantage over the enemy. 

«It is not here contended that victories were not achieved in the inter- 
val referred to, but the exceptions that might be cited would go rather to 
prove the rule, inasmuch as in all the cases they exhibited a departure from 
the established mode of warfare. Matthews’ action was one of these ex- 
ceptions. 

**The two fleets of England and of France and Spain were nearly of 
equal force, each consisting of twenty-eight sail of the line. The British 
van was commanded by Rear-Admiral Rowley; the centre, by Admiral 
Matthews himself; the rear, by Vice-Admiral Lestock. Commodore 
Gabaret commanded the French van; Admiral de Court, the commander- 
in-chief, the centre; and the Spanish Admiral, Don Juan Navarro, the 
rear. 

** The action took place on the 11th of February. The preceding even- 
ing, Matthews made the signal for the fleet to bring-to; but Lestock, 
instead of going, as was customary, into the wake of his commander, 
brought-to three leagues to windward. 

*‘The next morning the rear division was several miles astern, and the 
van by no means in its proper station. Upon a signal, however, from 
the commander-in-chief, Admiral Rowley made all sail, but was unable to 
reach the enemy. 

“‘ The French, true to their policy of avoiding an engagement, continued 
to lie-to, as if to receive Rowley’s attack, but again made sail whenever 
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he approached. Matthews, apprehensive that, if he delayed the attack till 
his fleet was in due order of battle, the opportunity of coming to action at 
all would be lost, departed from the established mode of warfare, quitted 
his station in the line, and, attended only by his seconds ahead and astern, 
Captain the Hon. John Forbes, of the Norfolk, and Captain Cornwall, 
of the Marlborough, bore directly down for the Spanish admiral and his 
seconds. About one o’clock the action began, within pistol-shot, with 
great intrepidity. The Spanish admiral, with his second astern, the Isa- 
bella, behaved with equal gallantry; but the fire of the Norfolk was so 
severe upon the other ship, the Constant, that she fairly ran away, although 
both her comrades, notwithstanding they were so hotly engaged themselves, 
fired their lee broadsides into her to bring her back into action. Upon the 
Poder, the Spanish ship next ahead of the Constant, five British ships 
opened a cannonade, but at so respectful a distance that they did her no 
injury. This ineffectual fire was perceived by Hawke, at that time captain 
of the Berwick, and belonging to the van division. Regardless of punc- 
tilio, and more intent upon the spirit than the letter of his instructions, he 
also quitted the line, and bore down, at half pistol-shot, upon the Poder. 
At the first broadside he killed twenty-seven of her men, dismounted seven 
of her guns, and after a smart action, obliged her to strike her colours. 
In the meanwhile, Rowley, with Captain Osborne in the Princessa, un- 
able to reach the enemy’s van, got alongside of the French admiral and his 
second, the Ferme, and by engaging them, prevented them for some time 
from going to the support of their rear. 

** At length the French admiral succeeded in coming down to the assist- 
ance of his rear division. It was almost dark. Matthews’ ship and his 
two seconds were complete wrecks, and being wholly unsupported, the 
French were enabled to retake the Poder, which, however, the next day 
fell again into the hands of the English, but so complete a wreck that they 





set her on fire. 
“¢ Of the twenty-eight officers in command of ships on this occasion, no 


other than the six above mentioned, namely, Admirals Matthews and 
towley, Captains Osborne, Hawke, Cornwall, and Forbes, took part in 
the engagement. Rowley received no support from any of his headmost 
ships, and the five captains in those immediately astern of Matthews saw 
the Namur and Marlborough made complete wrecks, without attempting 
to offer them the slightest aid. As for Lestock, with the rear division, he 
had remained so long out of action, that at last, owing to a slant of wind, 
he could not have rendered any assistance, even if he had been so disposed. 
“The indecisive result of this action became the subject of parliament- 
ary inquiry; a number of officers were brought to a court-martial and 
cashiered. Amongst this number was Hawke, but he was afterwards re- 
instated. Lestock and Matthews were tried. Lestock was honourably 
acquitted. Matthews was broke, and narrowly escaped with life. Lestock 
had kept out of fire all the engagement, Matthews had fought a very gai- 
lant action; but Lestock had preserved and Matthews had broken the fine. 
‘ Hence,’ as Mr. Clerk very properly observes, ‘ that sentence of the court- 
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martial which broke Mr. Matthews ought virtually to be considered as the 
source of all the many naval miscarriages which took place since*.’” 


The boasted supremacy of the English navy could not in 
those days protect even the shores of these islands from con- 
tinual alarms: the combined fleets of France and Spain were 
sufficiently numerous to keep the seas, or at least to escape 
defeat. In order to form a correct appreciation of the change 
which the naval achievements of the last war effected for this 
country, it is well that we should be reminded of the insecu- 
rity and dishonour which awaited the English flag at the 
very entrance to our harbours, within the recollection of men 
still holding commissions in the navy. 


«‘ The encouragement given by the Government to insubordination pro- 
duced its natural results. Frequent mutinies broke out among the men-of- 
war in the Channel, and some of the most distinguished officers of the 
navy retired from the service in disgust. 

“Upon Admiral Keppel’s resignation, the command of the fleet was 
offered to nearly every officer fit for active service; but one and all de- 
clined. It was at length accepted by Sir Charles Hardy, in his time a 
very respectable officer, but who was now quite unequal to so arduous and 
responsible a trust. 

** While Great Britain was in this unfit state to encounter an enemy, 
Spain formally declared war against her; and D’Orvilliers, having effected 
a junction with the Spanish fleet, appeared, with sixty-five sail of the line, 
off Plymouth. 

“*On the 9th of July a royal proclamation was issued, commanding all 
horses and cattle to be driven from the coasts. Booms were placed across 
the entrance to Plymouth harbour, to prevent the approach of the enemy, 
and orders sent from the Admiralty to sink vessels at the mouth of the 
harbour t. The greatest consternation prevailed along the whole line of 
coast, and the greater number of those who had the means withdrew into 
the interior, and thereby increased the general panic f. 

“ By the happy accident of an easterly wind, the enemy were prevented 
from completing the national disgrace by a descent upon our shores. 
Unable to anchor, or to preserve their stations, the combined fleet was 


* Clerk’s Naval Tactics, p. 136. 

+ Observations of Admiral Keppel upon the mismanagement of the navy.— 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s MSS. 

} As an instance of the general alarm, a congregation, assembled for Divine 
service near the coast, was thrown into the greatest perturbation by a voice ex- 
claiming that the French had landed. Male and female leaped over the pews, and 
rushed out with loud cries, leaving the church wholly deserted, except by the 
minister (for the clerk, too, had fled) and a few of the military, who remained by 
command of the General of the district, who happened to be present on the oc- 
casion. (The General was Sir R. Sloper, K.B., who related the anecdote to Mr. 
Yorke, author of the Continuation of ‘ Lives of British Admirals.’) 
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driven down the Channel. The wind, soon after, coming round to the west, 
Sir Charles Hardy profited by the change to run up Channel, when he 
was chased by the enemy into Spithead. 

“‘ Sir Charles found the inhabitants in as great alarm at Portsmouth as 
they had been at Plymouth. Boats were lying ready to cut away the 
buoys upon the different shoals, and the leading marks to direct ships be- 
tween them were pulled. 

“If the French had actually effected a landing at either port, they 
would have encountered but few obstacles in their further progress. There 
was a most disgraceful deficiency of arms and ammunition. ‘ There were,’ 
said the Duke of Richmond in the House of Lords (he was speaking of 
Plymouth), ‘ guns and shot, but neither the one nor the other answered ; 
all pieces of what are called small stores were totally wanting ; there were 
neither handspikes to work the guns or give them the necessary direction, 
nor wadding, rammers, sponges, spring bottoms—nor in short any one 
part of the apparatus fit to meet an enemy.’ Even flints for muskets were 
wanting, and there were only thirty-five invalided artillerymen, both old 
and infirm, to man the batteries, and to work two hundred guns. 

“The ordnance at Portsmouth was in an equally lamentable state. Ge- 
neral Lloyd, who first made known the sailing of the combined fleets, ‘ in 
conversing with the Governor on his means of defence, found that, by some 
strange blunder, the cannon balls were too large for the guns, so that, as 
he used afterwards to say in joke, it was necessary to send balls by post 
from Woolwich *.’ 

“« The following letter was written at the time these events were taking 
place :— 

“‘* ADMIRAL KEPPEL TO LORD ROCKINGHAM. 


“¢ Bagshot Park, July 18, 1779. 


“ «My pear Marquis,—My spirits I cannot bring to be merry, till I 
see some way out of the distressful condition the ministers have brought 
this country into. Our fleet is increased, and may be reckoned a fine one. 
Chance may occasion better from it than I am sure I expect. Want of 
capacity in the chief commander, want of honour and honesty in the first 
Lord of the Admiralty, and want of opinion and confidence in the captains 
to their chief, form a melancholy picture. I am told by judges, that an 
army well disposed, and under able generals, may do well; but is it so 
appointed? I understand the fleet is at sea, perhaps at this moment 


* General Lloyd, author of ‘The History of the Seven Years’ War,’ being at 
Boulogne, and well informed of the proceedings of the French, embarked on board 
a neutral ship, and landed at Portsmouth. On landing he immediately proceeded 
to the house of the Governor. It was Sunday—the Governor was at church. He 
desired he might be immediately sent for, which was done. General Lloyd, who 
was known to him, accosted him rather abruptly : “ What have you to do at church ? 
Have you a mind to have the church knocked about your ears? Don’t you know 
that a French and Spanish fleet, of nearly sixty sail of the line, is at sea, and that 
an invasion of England is contemplated ?””—(Memoirs of the Count de Dumas.) 
—Note of the Translator, p. 14, vol. i. 
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bungling into action. I hear our gracious master has no doubt of its being 
victorious. 

«« «Lady Rockingham has reason to complain of the heat—it is excess- 
ive; it is even too much for me, but I hope her ladyship does not over 
suffer by it. Every hour will bring news, as the wind blows from the 
S.W. quarter. 

“««T hope you are quite well. 


ee ceca 


*«* Believe me, most truly, &c., 


“©*¢ A. Keppe..’ ” 


EE 


Such was the state of things on our own coasts in 1779, 
whilst we were engaged in the perils and disgraces of a colo- 
nial war, and exposed to the whole combined forces of the 
south of Europe. 

We regret that the Admiral’s biographer should have dwelt 
at so much length on the political portion of his ancestor’s 
career. As a naval book it would have been more valuable if it 
had contained less of Parliamentary brawls and cabinet in- 
trigues ; whilst in publishing a large mass of correspondence 
and papers, written for the most part under the influence of 
strong political feelings and personal animosity, Mr. Keppel 
seems to have thought more of the history of party than the : 
character of his hero. He has entered fearlessly into the in- 
terminable controversy as to the merits and offences of the 
First Lords of the Admiralty in times gone by; and if we are 
not mistaken he has challenged Sir John Barrow to a dis- 
cussion, which some of our contemporaries will not allow to | 
pass unobserved. 

These matters, however, by no means diminish the interest 
with which we have perused these volumes. Mr. Keppel \g 
has illustrated his subject by copious and amusing details of 
contemporary history; the narrative never flags; the style is y 
unaffected ; the statements accurate, as far as we have been 
able to verify them; and we recommend the book to our 
readers as one of the best productions of its kind. 





Character and Works of Géthe. 


ARTICLE V. 


Mittheilungen iiber Githe. Aus miindlichen und schriftlichen, 
gedruckten und ungedruckten Quellen. Von Dr. F. W. 
RIEMER. 

Communications on Géthe. From oral and written sources, 
published and unpublished. By Dr. F. W. Riemer. 
2 vols. Berlin, 1841. 


“An! now do you really think Githe was not a charlatan?” 
asked a smart dogmatical critic, with that complacent smile, 


which, while it indicates a tender pity for the weakness of 


another, reflects so serenely on one’s own superiority. The 
speaker was ignorant of German—“ but that’s not much!” 
The speaker was also quite incapable of seeing into the sig- 
nificance of such a man as Githe, whatever knowledge he 
might have of the language—n’importe! The one thing 
definitely settled in his conviction was this curious fact of 
Géthe’s being a charlatan—a Cagliostro of literature, who 
dazzled the eyes of Europe by cunning legerdemain and stolid 
assurance ; not quite cunning enough however to dazzle him, 
who, as we said, being ignorant of the language, was in an 
impartial position from which to judge ; and being somewhat 
superficial in intellect, was in little danger of being drowned 
in Géthe’s depth. 

With these advantages of insight, aided by a natural ab- 
horrence of quackery, he arrived at the conclusion that Géthe 
was a charlatan! whose admirers, like the timid sheep in 
Dante, followed the bell-wether anywhither. 





**Come le pecorelle escon dal chiuso 
A una, a due; a tre, e l’altro stanno, 
Timidette, atterando l’occhio e l’muso 
E cio che fa la prima e l’altro fanno.” 


O ye poor sheep! ye Géthe-humbugged! whither have ye 
been straying? into what black bogs of murkiest folly have 
ye been floundering, led by this stolid bell-wether? Think 
upon your condition ! 

Gdothe a charlatan! Such is one view of the man. Another 
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view is, that he was a sort of god—a Weimarian Jove, sitting 
high above this imperfect world, smiling serenely, contem- 
plating its short-comings with pity—and a sneer; speaking 
to mankind (with a star on his breast) a gospel which it were 
insanity or guilt to question ! 

With neither of these views can we coincide; with Mrs. 
Austin we envy, “ but are unable to imitate the facility with 
“which many writers of the day, even in this country, have 
“made up their minds as to the character, opinions, and 
“writings of this extraordinary man ;” the more stringently 
when, as too often happens, this facility is based on ignorance 
of the man and his writings! Géthe is the greatest literary 
monument of the century, and consequently the most inces- 
santly talked about; but his dimensions not having yet been 
universally ascertained, we are not to be surprised at com- 
passes of all sizes being set to work, and their measurement 
confidently reported. There is nothing new in this. As in 
the interiors of the Pyramids one may read the scribbled 
names and sentiments of many an ambitious glyphic Jones 
or Smith, anxious to inform the universe of their special 
existence, so on this monument of Géthe may we read the 
confident and hasty scratchings of many a critical Smith and 
Jones. 

It is indeed worthy of remark, how very little people care 
to have an opinion on the inferior authors (on whom it were 
so easy to form one); with what honourable frankness “ they 
will confess theirjignorance” of such works, while on the 
great authors (on whom areal opinion is so difficult, requiring 
so much study, and such previous culture) no one, were he 
the smithiest of Smiths, will be without a positive judgement ! 
If men would honestly say, what in effect their opinion comes 
to, “Dante or Githe say nothing that is to me (Jones) in- 
telligible or interesting,” we might be thankful for that per- 
sonal fact, and should not consider Dante and Gothe affected 
by it; but they give themselves out as final judges for the 
world, and declare that “ Dante is this and Géthe is that,” 
and so fugit irrevocabile verbum ! 

The writing upon Géthe, on his character and his works, 
has been endless; the quantity of separate books and essays 
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is appalling, not to mention the innumerable side-glances and 
disquisitions; and yet what has been the result of all this 
labour? Little enough that we can gather. The bloom of 
the fruit has been rubbed off by this multifarious handling, 
but the skin remains unbroken, and we have no hint yet of 
the kernel. Opinions on Giéthe abound; portraits of him 
are rare. He has been talked adout till editors, publishers, 
and readers are frightened at the offer of a new word on the 
subject; yet that he has been anywhere described we can- 
not learn. The critic has been mostly like Virgil’s crow, 
“ siccd secum spatiatur arend,’ occupied with himself and 
his views, not with Géthe; there is but one cry, d¢es-tot 
que je m’y pose! There have been honourable exceptions, 
and many detached points have been profoundly treated by 
some of our writers, but the current notices and reviews 
might as well have been left. unwritten. 

Carlyle’s fervent and eloquent Essays (though wide apart 
from the above-mentioned, as his own great earnest mind is 
apart from those of “ gentlemen who write with ease,”) give 
no definite image of the man; they are exquisite exhortations 
to study, rather than information of what the student will find, 
or how to seek it. They did immense good in their time ; 
they crushed the flippant tone of those Edinburgh reviewers, 
who thought Géthe “ wanted taste,” and was “ not a gentle- 
men ;” and they prepared the way for his reception amongst 
us. We yield to none in gratitude for these circumstances ; 
but now that he is firmly settled here, we think a necessity 
exists for some other procedure, and towards this we will 
make an attempt by way of opening the inquiry. What we con- 
ceive to be now wanted by the public is, not what Githe did 
not do, did not feel—not a programme of his faults or merits, 
nor of what is wanting in him, nor any particular person’s 
judgement of him, but what he did, felt and was, and what 
was the distinctive tendency and constitution of his mind. 

Of these things the reader will not expect a complete solu- 
tion—we do not pretend to have solved them to ourselves ; 
but as a beginning towards such a solution we offer what lies in 
our power, And we take as our motto the words of Carlyle: 


“Tnnumerable meditations and disquisitions on this subject must yet 
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pass through the minds of men; on all sides it must be taken up, by vari- 
ous observers, by successive generations, and ever a new light may evolve 
itself. Why should not this observer set down what he partially has 
seen into, and the necessary process thereby be forwarded, at any rate 
continued ?” 


Dr. Riemer’s recent work will first occupy us. To all per- 
sons interested in the subject it comes backed with greater 
pretensions than perhaps any book yet issued about Géthe, 
for it is the production of one who knew him for thirty years, 
and was in the habit of seeing him daily under all the phases 
of his active life ; who was his confidant with respect to all he 
wrote during that period, and overlooked and corrected all 
his manuscripts. Having then all these opportunities of ac- 
curately knowing man and author, and enjoying some renown 
as a Greek scholar, his work, containing some eleven hundred 
pages, comes to hand with vast pretensions to favour. A 
glance at its contents will indicate the important and extended 
course of his inquiries, and for brevity and convenience we 
simply translate the table. 


Vou. I. 
I. Introduction. IX. Totality. 
II. Falk. X. Peculiarities (i.e. Incognito, 
III. Bettina Brentano. Discretion, Temper, Wit, 
IV. Gothe’s Personality. Humour, Irony, Dejec- 
V. Health. tion). 
VI. Character. XI. Faults (é. e. Vanity, Self- 
VII. Disposition (i. e. Sensibility, judgment, Partizanship, 
Repose, Disinterestedness, Jealousy). 
Gratitude, Benevolence, XII. Domestic circumstances. 
Superstition, Religiosity, XIII. Travels. 
Aristocraticalness, Germa- XIV. Strangers. 
nism). XV. Jews. 


VIII. Activity (i.e. Objectivity of XVI. Friends—Giéthe & Schiller. 
Thought, Use of Accidental XVII. Admirers. 
Circumstances, Use of XVIII. Renown. 


others, Imitators). XIX. The Public. 
Vo, II. 
I. Condition of Weimar. V. Géthe and Schiller. 
II. His Life and Works, from VI. Géthe’s Works. 
1775 to 1786. VII. His opinion on Ancient and 
III. Travels in Italy. Modern Writers. 


IV. After his return, 1788 to1793. VIII. Table Talk. 
VOL. XIV.—N°®. XXVII. G 
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The reader sees by this table that the plan of the work is 
of a satisfying completeness, and cheerfully tenders his twenty 
shillings for the book. But a question still remains, How is 
it done? Is it worth its money? This is a question which, 
as reviewers, we are bound to answer. As we said, it comes 
backed with great pretensions, so also do many worthless 
works ; its author had a thirty years’ experience of the subject, 
and is a renowned Hellenist in the land of scholars. But alas ! 
this is not the first time the world has found a very renowned 
Hellenist a very dull man, and so we fear the case stands with 
friend Riemer. This renders his “ thirty years’ experience ” 
a very questionable authority, except in matters of fact or de- 
tail, and this dulness must really be thrown in the scale when 
twenty shillings and two thick volumes are to be weighed. 

Hofrath Riemer is a heavy, pedantic man, protrusively 
directing your attention from the text to his mostly irrele- 
vant Greek and Latin foot-notes, (which have seldom any 
peculiar beauty or wisdom to redeem them,) and lashing his 
sides with the fury of his own impotence when he comes in 
contact with any heretic who dares to doubt the infallibility 
of his idol. This religious intolerance might be passed over 
as the effect of a great passion on a mind too weak to uphold 
it—but dulness ! “the very gods,” says Schiller, “ are power- 
less against it.” Our author answers all who differ with him, 
“in thirty years can one at least learn to know a man.” Not 
so, worthy Hofrath! not in a hundred years, unless the facul- 
ties be also given, can one know any man, much less a great 
man, whose moral contradictions and perplexities,—whose 
original nature sets our common sense at defiance, and bids 
us judge him according to another standard. This standard 
is not easily found. Riemer adopts the not uncommon one of 
infallibility. Whatever Gothe did or thought, that is right! 
this is a short method, and one having its conveniences; 
perhaps on the whole the best method for dulness; for one 
may observe, that when dulness contents itself with general 
wonderment, and expresses its feelings or opinions in general 
terms, as “ so beautiful, so profound, so true!” it passes 
in the crowd; but when it would particularize, and give 
“reason for the faith that is in it,” it becomes insupport- 
ably tedious. 
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Riemer appears to us to be a lumbering Boswell, a man of 
more learning and judgement than Boswell, but without his 
talent for representation ; his portrait of Géthe will not suffer 
the faintest comparison with Boswell’s portrait of Johnson. 
There is no portrait at all in these thick volumes, not even 
an exaggerated sketch; nothing but droning dulness, awe- 
struck idolatry, and querulous plaints that his idol was not 
sufficiently worshiped. We see a chapter entitled Géthe’s 
Faults; on reading it we find (with the biographic tendency 
to deny the mote in the sunbeam) that these faults turn out 
to be virtues under the cunning hand of his admirer. Wilkes 
squinted ; but his admirer thought “ not more than a gentle- 
man ought to squint ;” so Riemer! 

This in itself is a small matter. We are not curious about 
the faults of great men; we presume, that being mortal they 
had them, and we should thank no one for pointing them out, 
unless he could balance them beside the virtues, and assign to 
each the proper place. But with regard to Dr. Riemer, this is 
not so small a matter; it indicates, what we have found the 
book to possess, a blindness of idolatry from which little good 
can result. That Géthe submitted to his grammatical correc- 
tions, accepted his learning, or any other literary assistance, 
we can well believe, knowing how he was too wise himself not 
to admit that others were entitled to consideration on certain 
points; but that he had therefore a high opinion of Riemer 
we must beg to doubt; and did not this work speak for it- 
self, we think the Table Talk at the end of the second volume 
would be sufficient. Herein he gives us, we may suppose, 
the choicest morsels of Géthe’s conversation with him during 
the space of twenty-six years (he has dated each); and as 
the poet’s conversation was remarkably rich in thought and 
illustration, which published works well show, we must ask 
why this Table Talk is so very trifling? To our minds the 
answer is simply, that he suited his conversation to his au- 
ditors, and as one does not talk metaphysics to women, so 
he thought it impertinent to be profound with the Doctor. 

We have noted the besetting sins of the work; it is now 
our duty to state its merits, and put the reader in possession 
of what he will find there should he care to seek it. Facts 
that can be relied on respecting the man and his works stand 
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foremost in rank of merit. For these, Riemer’s situation as 
tutor to the poet’s son and corrector of his MSS., as well as 
his own undoubted integrity, are the guarantees. We do not 
conceal from the reader that many of these have been pub- 
lished before, and that much of what is here set forth is very 
twaddling ; but it is systematically arranged, and the autho- 
rity is unimpeachable. Next we notice the collection of nu- 
merous passages scattered over his works and correspondence, 
and the bringing of them under their respective heads, thereby 
saving the inquirer a great deal of trouble. Further, for 
those who relish such matter, a quantity of literary gossip 
about all sorts of men and works. Lastly, when heated by 
a sense of the enormity of heresy, the Doctor is not without 
an epigrammatic way of putting things, and a power of sar- 
casm, which flashes out all the brighter from the surrounding 
murkiness. 

We may observe, that the work of Falk, translated by Mrs. 
Austin in her ‘ Géthe and his Contemporaries,’ is repugned 
by Riemer, as in many places falsifying Géthe’s opinions and 
expressions. He does not quite make out his case, but he 
seems correct in saying that Falk was not so intimate with 
Gothe as he gave out; cogently urging that it is very sin- 
gular, that neither in his voluminous correspondence with 
Schiller and Zelter, nor throughout the fifty-five volumes 
of his writings, is the name of Falk once mentioned, which 
it certainly would have been had he been so bras dessus 
bras dessous with the poet. He throws doubts on some of 
the conversations reported by Falk, and remarks, that if the 
heads of them be true, yet that he set them down roughly 
at the time, and afterwards worked them out in his Falkish 
fashion and coloured them with his pious, bigoted tone. This 
however Riemer by no means clearly proves. 

Yet any book is welcome which brings us tidings from 
that classical land—which tells us of Gothe and his friends. 
Who does not long to have lived among them, so great yet 
so various? Who does not realize to himself that glorious 
band? Schiller, pale and melancholy, with his soft fair hair 
and dreamy eyes, the very ideal of the German character ; 
Wieland, with French lightness and German bonhommie ; 
Herder, saturnine but deep, to whom all history resolved it- 
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self into ideas, to whom the grandest thing in nature was the 
moral man; Falk, with keen eyes, holding you by the button ; 
Merk—Mephistopheles Merk—with his gloomy jealousy and 
fervent admiration of Githe; the two Humboldts, with so 
many claims to fame that one is puzzled to particularize 
them; Hegel, with his vast massive brow; and Varnhagen, 
with his kindly smile and catholic sympathies: these, and 
many other names that throng upon us as we write, endear 
Germany to us, and make all books that speak of them right 
welcome. But the grand central figure round whom all these 
gyrate and receive lustre from, is Wolfgang Githe ! 

“ Die Gestalt des Menschen ist der Text zu allem was sich 
uber ihn empfinden und sagen lisst *,” and the remark ap- 
plies forcibly to him. His picture is before us now, the calm 
dominion which reigns there contrasting strongly with the 
passionate and intense expression of his great countryman, 
Beethoven. Beethoven’s is the face of one who has suffered 
and still suffers; whose eyes droop beneath the weight of 
what they would express; whose brow is bursting with the 
wild melodious thoughts that crowd upon him. Gothe’s is 
the face of one who has struggled and conquered. He is 
calm and impenetrable: his repose is strength, not weakness. 
There you may see the synthesis of the world of various 
thoughts, the collective life and individuality of the forty 
volumes named ‘Géthe’s Werke!’ The brow immense, 
lofty, wide, solid as marble and as smooth, indicates the large 
and well-balanced faculties, which, as in Shakspeare, puzzle 
you with their separate greatness, and prevent a prominence 
being assigned to any one. The eyes are spiritually clear— 
the most profound significance breaking through their un- 
earthly clearness. The nose is large and well-proportioned, as 
in an antique bust. The mouth is also large and liberal, with 
its under lip slightly projecting, and the short arched upper 
lip full of sensibility, finesse and irony—that irony which chills 
so many pages of his works—which crushed so much enthu- 
siasm, and which was the bitter legacy of great wisdom when 
supported by no faith in humanity. The deep lines traced 
by time across the lower part of the face are evidences of the 
struggle, as the smooth and lofty brow is of the victory. The 





* Gothe, Stella. 
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chin and jaw are bold and well-proportioned, and the head 
rests upon a muscular neck. Well might Napoleon exclaim, 
c’est un homme! His organization was a curious mixture of 
strength and weakness, of health and sensitiveness. Although 
hardy and muscular, a fine fencer, skater, jumper, horseman, 
etc., yet his nerves were so delicate as to make him almost 
a barometer—the changes of climate producing the most 
painful effects on him. And, however the sentimental may 
shudder, he was much subject to the toothache. 

The delicacy of his nerves, with the concomitant keenness 
of susceptibility to moral and physical impressions, which is 
an indispensable quality in the poetical temperament, was 
not with him the foundation of disease or of weakness, keep- 
ing him in-doors; on the contrary, he was blessed with 
strength and spirits to wander delighted amongst rocks and 
mountains ; the “ tall cataract” might “haunt him like a 
passion,” for he could sport with it. He had the sound body 
which is the foundation of the sound mind. His intellect was 
eminently healthy—no cant, no sentimentality, no bigotry 
were allowed to rest there. Whatever faults it might have, it 
was certainly not diseased. 

As a first step in our inquiry, then, we gain this important 
fact, that Githe was a man—a complete, healthy, vigorous, 
many-sided and original man, and not a diseased hectic poet 
—not a rickety, sedentary professor: a man whom all recog- 
nised as a truthful type, inspiring the fullest confidence, and 
to whom we find very many confessed their innermost secrets. 





«That he was a complete man,” says Riemer, not without a touch of 
that epigrammatic fury we have noticed in him, “is denied by certain men 
and women. He was no constant Friend, complain the one ; he was no 
genuine Lover, sigh the other. 

** No Christian, deplores the bigot ; at the same time no genuine Heathen, 
object the Philologists ; nor a real Mussulman, exclaims the Orientalist. 

“A Genius certainly not, at the best a Talented man ; only half a Poet, 
and that in his youth, not in his old age, during which period he played the 
part of an absolute king, and not that of a constitutional Poet. So say a 
Poet and a poet’s wife. 

“No Interpreter of Nature (Naturforscher), at the best only a Dille- 
tante ; for he was no Mathematician, urge the Scientific. No Philosopher, 
least of alla Dialectician, object the Hegelians. 

“‘ No Courtier, and although a Minister, yet not a proper one, observe 
the subalterns. 
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** No German, no Patriot, no Democrat! so screams ‘ Young Germany.’ 
*‘ Finally, however, all agree, Jews and Christians unisono, that he was 
an Egotist.”—Vol. i. p. 3. 


It is not our purpose to answer these charges. The Nico- 
lais, Pustkuchens, Menzels, Gutskows, Laubes, Heines, 
Bérnes may scream and write book after book, they will only 
influence men of their own calibre, and it is perhaps as well 
to let all this spasmodic fury foam itself to rest. At all events 
no great reputation can ever be free from such attacks until 
it has been sanctioned by time*. Not even time can always 
quell these plaints, for men judge the Chosen among them by 
the same standard as they do the everyday man; whereas it 
is obvious that another standard is required, and that we 
must seek the key to this special problem, whose solution 
is not so easy as that of the everyday man. “ D/ailleurs,” 
says Henri Blaze, “qui jamais a lu dans le sein de Githe? 
* Qui oserait porter un jugement irrévocable sur certains 
“ actes de cette vie si calme et si profonde? Chez de pareils 
* hommes tout est mystére 4 moins qu’on ne se place au point 
“‘ de vue du travail qu’ils devaient accomplir ; alors seulement 
* un peu de lumiére vous arrive, et les doutes commencent a 
“ s’éclaircir t+.” Our present purpose is more especially with 
the English public, where also certain heavy charges are de- 
posited which obstruct his progress, viz. that he was an 
egotist; a cold unloveable nature, indifferent to the welfare 
of his country ; and that his works inculcate no moral. These 
we select as being gravely, often sorrowfully made, and by 
earnest thinking men. What other rhapsodies of abuse may 
have been put forth, ending in the query, whether after all 
he was not a humbug? we are not bound to notice. 

Confessing that we have not “ made up our minds ” as to 
many of the contradictions which puzzle us in this great 
man, we admit that there is something yet unexplained, or 





* The key-notes of immorality and no genius were struck by Nicolai and Novalis, 
and it is curious to see in this war of words how these charges are but amplified 
by others, and made more coarse and bitter in their allegation. “ Strange contrasts 
are to be found among these opponents,” says Dr. Reck, “‘ Menzel and Novalis— 
aman in a blouse and a hectic over-refined nobleman.” —Githe und seine Wider- 
sacher, i. p. 122. 

+ Essai sur Geethe, p. 10, prefixed to his translation of Faust; the best essay we 
have seen on the subject in all French literature ; very often incorrect in its facts 
and its interpretation of those facts, but always thoughtful and eloquent. 
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else essentially disagreeable in his character — something 
which with all our admiration yet repulses our Jove. He has 
been accused of coldness by so many and such various people, 
that we cannot reject the charge without some weighty reason. 
A consideration of his mission—of the work he had to perform, 
and the means through which he thought fit to perform it— 
this fails here, because on comparing him with others we still 
find that coldness peculiar to him; we still find in him a want 
of that passionate fire and ebullient attractive enthusiasm 
which is so indelibly associated with the poetical capacity, and 
so fascinates us that we willingly pardon any extravagances or 
follies into which it may gush. There was nothing bounding, 
spontaneous, or joyous about him. He committed no faults 
to demand our pity; he did nothing heroic to wring from us 
applause. He sits above us by reason of his commanding in- 
tellect, and does not let us approach him through our common 
infirmities. We see no passionate error, no petty fault, no 
irritable envy, not even the “ last infirmity,” a restless love 
of notoriety. Our sympathies are not touched; our self-love 
is not soothed by any reflex of its failings. Cold, impassable 
and majestic, there is an irony in his very greatness! ° 

It is in this feeling which has originated the common simile 
of an Olympian Jove, contemplating but not sharing the errors 
of humanity. Exaggerated as it is, there is a feeling of truth 
at the bottom of it. Serene grandeur has been universally 
acknowledged as his characteristic. To us there is a frightful 
irony in it: it is a blasphemy against that humanity on whose 
bosom he rests; and there are few things more terrible to our 
minds than the systematic way in which he would erect him- 
self above all suffering. Take two examples, and ask what 
manner of man is he that can act thus ? 

He is at table with his friends; bright cheerfulness sits on 
all their faces, on none so serenely and so sweetly as on that of 
the old Géthe. His dearest friend, the Duke Karl August, 
dies suddenly. The news arrives, and is whispered from one 
to another; all dread to let Géthe know it, so much they 
fear that it will crush him as a thunderbolt! At last he is 
told. They are speechless with suspense. He receives the 
news with that terrible sang froid which he opposed as a 
shield of iron against all sudden impressions. His face is 
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calm—its calmness alone betrays it. “ Ah! this is very sad,” 
he says, “let us change the subject.” 

Here we have the reality of those grand scenes in Marston’s 
¢ Malcontent’ and Ford’s ‘ Broken Heart,’ where the sub- 
ordination of vehement emotion to the continuance of the 
offices of politeness amount to the sublime. It was no want 
of feeling on Githe’s part, it was his systematic subjugation of 
all feeling. He loved the Duke most dearly ; in him he lost 
his last and best friend—nun ist alles vorbei he felt ; and for 
many months he did not recover his grief, struggle with it as 
he might. But he never indulged in grief, and this was wise; 
he wished to be above it, and this was impossible. Take the 
other example. 

His son is dead, his only son. What does Gothe? Why, 
stifling the sorrow in his breast, he renews his literary labours 
with intense ardour, completely absorbing himself in them. In 
a fortnight he finishes the last volume of his ‘ Dichtung und 
Wahrheit.’ But nature is not thus to be bent by man’s 
will; a violent hemorrhage caused by these suppressed emo- 
tions nearly puts an end to his life. 

This coldness, this absence of all enthusiasm, this pre- 
tended exemption from the weakness of humanity, this 
irony of his nature, impress us with a feeling of antagonism, 
which is more or less felt throughout his writings. And yet, 
when we think of it, there must have been something very 
deep and loveable in the nature which could so have been 
worshipped by Schiller and Carlyle, not to mention the fond 
love of the duke and duchess, and the host of friends who 
knew him intimately, Wieland, Meyer, Knebel, Voss, Moritz, 
Eckermann, Riemer, Merk, Tischbein, etc. There is an old . 
saying wearisomely repeated, that “no man is a hero to his 
valet de chambre,” which Hegel with his clear insight has 
crushed by a fine epigram, repeated afterwards by Gdéthe, 
“nicht aber darum, weil dieser kein Held ist, sondern weil je- 
“ ner der Kammerdiener ist—not because the one is noé a hero, 
** but because the other is a valet* ;” and so those who knew 
Gothe in his domestic circle still recognised the hero. Géthe 
had his enthusiasm, and it was both deep and fervent ; but it 


* Hegel, Philosophie der Geschichte, p. 40. 
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was quiet and unobtrusive, and like all his other faculties, sub- 
jected to his wonderful judgement. 

He was cold, polished, stately, and rather formal in his 
manners, which was doubtless the effect of the Court on his 
peculiar nature. He had also an extreme (Jove of order, car- 
ried perhaps to formality. He was of a quiet, reflective, rather 
than of an ebullient spontaneous nature; his passions were 
not violent, his sympathies not demonstrative. But we can- 
not therefore understand the charge of egotism, so often 
alleged, if egotism be meant in any hateful or extreme pro- 
portion to his sympathies with others. It has arisen from a 
sort of confused synthesis of this coldness with his indiffer- 
ence to politics, of which more anon. Gdothe was an egotist, 
—an intense one, but not in the common acceptation of the 
term; in what his egotism consisted we shall hereafter show. 

A kinder man is rarely to be met with. “ Disinterested- 
ness,” says he, “ and most of all, disinterestedness in love and 
* friendship, was my greatest delight, my maxim, my constant 
“ exercise.” (Dicht.u.Wahr.xiv.) It may be objected, that he 
says this of himself, and that “ self-praise stinks ;” but, as he 
wittily remarks, “what sort of perfume the unjust abuse of 
“ others may have—da/iir hat das Publikum keine Nase—the 
* public has no nose for it!” If called upon, specimens of his 
disinterestedness might be thickly quoted, and Dr. Riemer 
has a chapter devoted to them. But look only at his well- 
known benevolence ; “an air of polished tolerance, of courtly, 
* one might say majestic repose and serene humanity, is visible 
* throughout his works. In no line of them does he speak 
“ with asperity of any man, scarcely ever of any thing. He 
** knows the good and loves it; he knows the bad and hate- 
“ ful and rejects it; but in neither case with violence. His 
* love is calm and active; his rejection implied rather than 
* pronounced *.” Knowing that our British reader loves 
facts on which to base his opinion, we will instance a few of 
them, all performed in his quiet way. 

He assisted Klinger in a very handsome manner, to enable 
him to pursue his studies, of which the world knew not a 
syllable. He drew Herder to Weimar, introduced him to the 





* German Romance, iv. p. 22. 
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prince, and managed to get him a situation in so delicate a 
manner, that Herder felt not his interference. He assisted 
Maler Miiller in Rome, personally and through others. He 
undertook the subscription for Biirger’s ‘Homer,’ and sub- 
scribed handsomely for himself. He bettered the conditions 
of both Tischbein and Kniep; and Moritz not only received 
personal obligations at his hands while in Rome, but had, 
during his stay in Weimar, many proofs of kindness. He 
procured a pension for Meyer, brought him to Weimar, took 
him into his house, and made it his home for some years. 
Schiller he drew to Weimar and procured for him a pension. 
His many kindnesses to Schiller are well known, but we may 
mention his sending him his carriage, horses and servants, in 
order to render the journey to Weimar pleasant and economi- 
cal, because it is eminently in such trifles as these that genuine 
kindness shows itself. Voss he drew to Jena, and procured 
sundry emoluments for him, as well as a professorship at Wei- 
mar for his son. Hegel in the most desperate part of his life, 
after the French invasion, received from him a small but at 
that time important sum of money. Another professor was 
enabled to travel to France and England by means of his in- 
fluence with the duke*. We think these are enough to set 
against the charge of egotism, so oft repeated. “ Ma il regno 
di bugie,” as Napoleon was wont to say, “non durera per 
sempre !” 

He has been called an egotist because he shut himself up 
in his study, refusing to hear of political troubles or lament- 
able occurrences. But this was not egotism; it was a neces- 
sity forced ou him by the intense susceptibility of his nerves 
to all impressions ; the tyranny which all ideas consequently 
exercised over him, and which (like his mother) he found it 
necessary to counteract by 2 rigid avoidance of every excite- 
ment which was not a fitting one. “Nor did he like,” says 
M. Dumont, “ that people should dwell on gloomy thoughts, 
** or lamentable occurrences, unless some practical end was to 
* be answered by such conversations. It was for this reason 
“ he avoided the common gossip of society ; and those around 
* him took care not to fatigue his ears with sinister rumours 
* of political troubles, cholera, or other disasters. But we 


* Riemer, vol. i. p. 102-5. 
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“heard him question M. Walter in the greatest detail con- 
“ cerning this terrible cholera, and collect all the most alarm- 
“ ing facts from this authentic source. In this case he was 
* sure of being rewarded by valuable information for enduring 
“ a painful subject; he was sure of hearing nothing but what 
‘“‘ was interesting and reasonable, and he took advantage of 
“ such an opportunity.” Extremes are said to meet—meet 
they do not, the extreme of folly never being the extreme of 
wisdom, but they meet in appearance—their manifestations 
are the same to eyes that look no deeper; and so this excess 
of sympathy on Géthe’s part looks like egotism, because the 
tyranny which such sympathies uniformly exercised over him, 
caused him to shut himself out from their influence whenever 
they transcended the sphere in which he was accustomed to 
work. Had he not done so, he would have scattered and 
wasted his energies on a thousand unimportant things, in- 
stead of working for mankind and leaving them the heritage 
of a series of beautiful works. He might have interested 
himself in every murder, bankruptcy and political alarm; he 
might have responded to every shriek of “ the state being in 
danger ;” he might have sided with the Utopian dreams of 
regeneration, and written very able pamphlets or leading ar- 
ticles thereon; he might have become an “ agitator” and 
tavern-orator of the very first water, having, as Gall remarked, 
the organ of popular oratory. All this and more he might 
have been—he might even have been editor of the Morgen 
Blatt—but none of these was he, and we are thankful that 
he was not; for such work there were plenty of men and 
Menzels, by nature qualified for the task, and qualified for 
none other. Géthe had another mission, and fulfilled it. 
Patriotism is a fine word. It fills the mouth; it inflates 
the speaker, carrying him up to the contemplation of a great 
idea. It is, moreover, a fine thing (when you can get it) ; but 
what, as far as the individual is concerned, does the absorp- 
tion of his faculties in this great sentiment amount to? Sim- 
ply this: the effect of that tyranny which a great idea exer- 
cises over the mind of man. Men devote themselves to great 
ideas, and it is well they should do so; they are the martyrs 
of humanity, to whom all honour! But it is no free choice 
of theirs ; it is the idea which seizes them, and uses them to its 
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purposes; it is the spirit which hurries them impetuously 
onward, in whose grasp they are powerless. Tell the patriot 
or the apostle to give up his faith—to relinquish his endea- 
vours to realize and propagate it—can he obey you? No: he 
himself is but the instrument in the hands of a greater. 

Now patriotism (too often an uneasy pauperism!) is not 
the only idea. Art, philosophy and religion,— these also 
grasp the fervent souls of men, and sacrifice them to their 
ends; to these also men devote themselves; these also de- 
mand their martyrs; and men cheerfully obey, cheerfully re- 
linquish all that the world can offer them of soft seductions, 
luxurious idleness, or blessed affections, and endure silent 
poverty, sleepless nights, pale anguish and discomfiture,—all 
for the great idea to which they devote themselves. Each 
is right in his own path,—sincerity and self-sacrifice are ever 
sublime ; and as we do not exclaim against the patriot, “ away, 
driveller, you are no artist!” so neither should we exclaim 
against the artist, “ away, egotist, you are no patriot!” each 
obeys the law of his own nature. Gdthe was devoted to Art; 
that he was thus devoted is surely no proof of egotism! He 
was disinterested, benevolent and sympathetic; in what then 
lay his egotism? “He was no patriot!” shouts many an 
enthusiast, blinded by his own earnestness. As before said, 
we see no objection in this; certainly no egotism. We know 
that he was an artist and not a politician, and is not the 
question settled by that fact? Independently of his natural 
adaptation for other ends than those of politics, his age was 
one full of disease, sorrow and chaos ; all its social and poli- 
tical elements were at war, or in dissolution ; and he “ wanted 
to observe while his age wanted to act.” He, it is said, ought 
to have been the diaculum-plaster placed on the hideous sores 
of his groaning nation. We for our parts firmly believe, that 
Nature best knows what her sons ought to be, ard to that end 
implants in them different impulses and different capacities. 
He knew best what Nature meant with him. He was or- 
dained, as Riemer well says, 


« Weltverwirrung zu betrachten, 
Herzensirrung zu beachten ;”’ 


not, however, to advise 
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** Wie man Kriege fiihren, 
Wie man Frieden schliessen sollte.” 

Ought he to have become generalissimo of the German ar- 
mies, as well as high-priest of the Muses, and, as a modern 
Tyrtzus, led them to battle with triumphant songs, like 
Fichte, who armed himself, or at the very least like Oken, 
who reasoned upon arming? Ought he, the German Demo- 
sthenes, to have addressed the nation in rivalry with the cham- 
pion of the ego, or in congress declaimed, a /a Genz, for a con- 
stitution and liberty of the press?* As before said, we think 
he ought not; at any rate he did not, and it is more needful 
for us to look at the positive than the negative side of him. 

“ Religion and politics are a troubled element for Art; I 
have always kept myself aloof from them as much as possible,” 
said he to Falk; and as he lived the life of an artist, and felt 
that to be his mission, he did well in keeping clear of them. 
Mrs. Austin has forcibly observed, “'That he was indifferent 
“ to the progress of human improvement and the sum of hu- 
“man happiness, as some have affirmed, appears to me in- 
“credible. It is difficult to conceive what motive could have 
* induced a man laden with years and honours, and secure in 
“ affluence, to persevere in labours like his to the last hour of 
“his life. Indifferent to many of the questions that are 
“ fiercely debated, he might—nay, rather must—be, for his 
* wide and prophetic glance pierced beyond the strife of the 
“hour. To those who required of him to join in it he might 
“ well reply, 

‘ Mortale est quod quzris opus; mihi fama perennis 
Queritur :’ 

“ and not only perennial fame, but, as its inseparable conco- 
“ mitant, perennial usefulness,—usefulness which will be re- 
“ cognised by grateful generations long after the waves which 
“ today agitate the ocean of life shall have subsided and given 
“ place to others,—or, if that may ever be, to calm. Maxims 
“ of the most profound, earnest, and enlarged humanity ; be- 
“ nign indulgence for frailty ; schemes and hopes of improve- 
“ ment; exhortations to labour for the good of mankind, are 
“ thickly scattered through his works: are we then justified 








* Riemer, vol. i. p. 160. 
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“ in accusing him of apathy and selfishness because he had a 
“ dread of violent political convulsions; a distrust of the effi- 
* cacy of abrupt changes in the mechanism of government ? 
“ It was not, surely, that he was indifferent to the welfare of 
* mankind, but that he thought it a pernicious illusion to look 
“for healing to sources whence he was persuaded healing 
* could never come. His labours for the improvement of the 
* human race were unwearied, calm and ‘systematic. It is 
“ unreasonable to expect the same earnestness and vehemence 
“in support of any cause or system from a man who sees it 
“ with all its limitations and possible attendant evils, as from 
“one who can perceive nothing but its advantages, The 
*‘ same clear, serene, far-reaching glance which enabled him 
“ to discern a ‘soul of goodness in things evil,’ and thence 
“ inclined him to tolerance and indulgence, revealed to him 
“the evil that lurks amid the greatest apparent good, and 
“ thus moderated his expectations and tempered his zeal*.” 

Gothe was no politician; he avoided politics as baneful to his 
studies ; and even the mention of many of the debated topics 
“ sometimes,” says Von Miiller, “ made him truly unhappy. 
“To hear subjects so vast, so weighty, so pregnant, treated 
“ with presumption and levity, filled him with a kind of de- 
“ spairt.” He says in the Venetian Epigrams, 

** Alle Freiheits-Apostel sie waren mir immer zuwider, 
Wilkiir suchte doch nur Jeder am ende fiir sich.”’ 

Such were Géthe’s views. Those passionate souls who pant 
for an immediate reformation of every evil done under the sun 
may think him besotted, wrong, but surely not egotistical, for 
being what he was, not what they are. It is folly in the dwarf 
to bid the giant have his stature: the dispute resolves itself 
into the fact that a giant is not a dwarf, and cannot be one. 
Yet in our egotism we are all dwarfs, and having the firmest 
faith in ourselves, would willingly have none but dwarfs in the 
world. This is a natural impulse. Our impatience at differ- 


* Characteristics of Géthe, vol. i. p. xx—xxii. One of the most charming and 
valuable works yet published on the subject; its extensive popularity alone pre- 
vents our devoting a more especial consideration to it. 

+ Compare the scene which he describes in the Tag und Jahres Hefte between 
himself and Madame de Stael, where he is much affected by her bit of political 
news, and is angry with her for wanting him to recover the blew instantly and talk 
of other matters. 
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ence springs from the very sincerity of our convictions; we 
would have every one of our way of thinking, because we be- 
lieve our way of thinking alone to be the right (for we must 
believe our opinion to be true, or it would no longer be our 
opinion): but it is fortunate that Nature does not bend to our 
egotisms,—does not comply with our ideal, and make Huma- 
nity one uninterrupted reflex of ourselves! She gives us, 
instead, a magnificent multiplicity, whose unity is of purpose 
and aim, not similarity of means. She gives to every genuine 
son an appointed sphere wherein he may work; unhappy he 
to whom no sphere is appointed, and who cannot even with 
the wisdom of the sheep follow the bellwether, but rests vague 
and purposeless, wasting himself on all things, accomplishing 
none,—a mere log on these vast waters without a shore! 

We do not set Géthe up as a model for mankind ; there are 
few who could imitate him, and those few, if profitably, will 
do so instinctively : but we, who are not Géthes,—who do not 
aspire to be such,—why should we desecrate his name because 
he was not our ideal,—not a Korner, a Fichte, but a Géthe ? 
We can understand how ardent patriots, men devoted to their 
country, who have sacrificed all to it, and are willing again to 
do so,—men like Joseph Mazzini, for instance, passionate, 
earnest, political spirits,—should deeply love such a man as 
Fichte; but why does M. Mazzini speak so bitterly of Géthe 
because he did not, like Fichte, rush forth and join the volun- 
teers? Why hold up black to the utter despair of white, when 
it is obvious they differ in genere? M. Mazzini may deplore 
that Gothe uttered no great doctrine of political regeneration ; 
he may resent Gothe’s not comprehending the historical syn- 
thesis of Rome; but why does he therefore so bitterly say 
that “Gothe saw life but felt it not”? That he both felt life 
and reflected it with thousandfold the force and truth of 
Fichte, no one can doubt who knows the two men. But be- 
fore we judge, let us first contrast them. 

A pale and meditative boy, leaving the sports of his play- 
fellows, wanders forth into the open fields, there to enjoy the 
luxury of solitude, there to give way to the indulgence of those 
unspeakable thoughts which quicken his young heart. He 
stands for hours gazing into the far distance, or in mournful 
yearning at the silent sky o’erarching him. The sun goes 
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down, and he returns home melancholy with the twilight. 
He does this so constantly that neighbours remark it, and 
comment on it; and in after years, when that boy has become ~ 
a renowned man, they recur to it with sudden pleasure, not 
forgetting also that “they always said there was something 
extraordinary about that boy.” That boy was Fichte. 

In a squalid, miserable inn, in the dark and narrow streets 
of Kénigsberg, seated at a table, is a thought-oppressed man, 
who, after counting his money, finds that he has no more 
than will give him bread for a fortnight. Beyond that he 
sees no hope of assistance. He has no means of livelihood ; 
he has but one friend, and that one too poor to help him. 
Undaunted by the haggard prospect he takes his pen and 
writes. He takes no recreation; allows himself no repose ; 
he writes as for an existence. No unmanly tears, no repi- 
nings shake his indomitable spirit. A week passes, and his 
work is finished. He has bread for only seven days more. 
What was this work thus written in the jaws of despair? Who 
was this man who could so have thrown himself into an ideal 
world with so precarious a footing in this? The work was 
the ‘ Critique of every possible Revelation’ (Kritik aller Of- 
JSenbarungen), the man was Fichte, his poor friend was Im- 
manuel Kant! It was this fiery and courageous man who in 
philosophy enthroned a magnificent conception of personality 
—the Eyo—on the world. With him the stern idea of duty 
was the vital law of all being. His deification of the Person 
is every way the most remarkable and daring of modern spe- 
culations. Another picture from his life will complete our 
present purpose with him. 

It is 1813. The students of Berlin are assembled in crowds 
to hear their favourite professor, who is to lecture on duty— 
on that duty whose ideal grandeur his impassioned eloquence 
has revealed to them. Fichte arrives, calm and modest. He 
lectures with the same dignified calmness, rising into fiery 
bursts of eloquence, but governed by the same marvellous 
rigour of logic as before. He leads them from the subject to 
the present state of affairs, the rolling of drums without fre- 
quently drowning his voice, animating not daunting him. 
He points to the bleeding wounds of his country ; he warms 
with hatred against oppressors; and enforces it as the duty 
VOL. XIV.—N®, XXVII. H 
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of every one to lend his single arm to save his country. 
‘This course of lectures,” he adds, “ will be suspended till 
“the end of the campaign; we will resume them in a freed 
“ country, or die in the attempt to recover her freedom!” 
Loud shouts ring the hall; clapping of hands and stamping 
of feet answer to the rolling drums without ; every German 
heart is moved as with a trumpet. Fichte descends, passes 
through the crowd, and places himself in the ranks of a corps 
of volunteers then parting for the army. It is the com- 
mencement of the glorious campaign of 1813! 

We do not envy the man who can contemplate Fichte 
without love, but should our love make us unjust to others 
different from him? His was a stern, high-soul’d, heroic, in- 
tense nature—to him all honour! But turn your eyes to 
Gothe, and see if you can expect the same from his nature or 
education. 

Look at Géthe a happy imaginative boy at Frankfort, as 
he so beautifully describes it in the Dichtung und Wahrheit. 
See him playing in large rooms; eager for all sorts of know- 
ledge; fascinated with the puppets; or in the lone woods 
gazing on the face of nature and impelled to copy her; or see 
him in Alsace flirting with the exquisite parson’s daughter, 
Frederika, and realizing to himself the idyll of the Vicar of 
Wakefield. Follow him to Weimar: he is there at court, 
himself a minister, beloved as a friend by his sovereign. The 
kingdom of his prince is small; its action on Europe (except 
through his significant words) most insignificant; but his 
prince and himself, by activity and honest scrupulous en- 
deavour, render it a happy and well-governed state*. Europe 
sends its homage to the great poet. He is affluent; has no 
care for the morrow; is happy. His opinions are all conser- 
vative; his sympathies and interests are conservative. He 
has been bred at court, where his friends have also been bred; 
he is by nature no less than by position disposed to share 
their sentiments. Shaken and terrified by French revolutions 
and European tendencies towards democracy, hating anarchy 








* See his poem—his only poem to the duke :— 

“ Klein ist unter den Fiirsten Germaniens freilich der meine; 
Kurz und schmal ist sein Land, miissig nur was er vermag ; 
Aber so wende nach innen, so wende nach avssen die Kriafte 
Jeder; so war’s ein Fest Deutscher mit Deutschen zu seyn.” 
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as the worst of evils, and looking for reform to slower and 
more efficient means,—what elements of radicalism, agitation, 
or even Fichtean enthusiasm can we read here ? 

Or look at him in his study, pursuing with calm but un- 
wearied enthusiasm the various branches of art or science; 
flying to them as a relief from the distractions of the moral 
and political world; devoting his life with all its brilliant 
prospects to the complete evolution of his own intellectual 
being, and rigidly excluding therefrom all “ troubled ele- 
ments ;”—seeing clearly—none so clearly—the work he was 
appointed to do, and doing it with a resolution and perse- 
verance of which we have seen few equals ;—living the life of 
an artist, subjecting the whole world to his dominant feeling, 
Art (the law to which all was subordinate in his view of 
the world), or else in more troubled times to his domi- 
nant idea, Science, and working upon it with the patience of 
a single-minded philosopher. Setting these two objects apart 
as the things he was adapted to, can we wonder at his not 
being a demagogue? If the heroic Fichte with a musket on 
his shoulder stirs a proud feeling in the heart, not less de- 
lightful is it to contemplate the Gothe of eighty with the same 
divine serenity and cheerfulness, the same wonderful activity: 
his devotion to his idea is no less complete, though not so 
theatrical as that of Fichte. 

Fichte and Géthe—the man of action and the man of 
thought; the man of enthusiasm and the man of reflection ; 
the radical, enforcing the personality of the individual as the 
fountain-head of all life, and the conservative pantheist, re- 
posing on the collective voice of humanity (through tradi- 
tion and institution) as the only bulwark against anarchy, and 
merging the individual in the life of The All;—Fichte and 
Gothe—each great, each honest and with truth on his side, 
though each exclusive of the other—are they not both objects 
of our reverence? Can we not admire the one without dis- 
gracing the other? Why blame the lily for not having the 
redness of the rose ? 

He was called “ No Patriot,” however, not only because he 
did not shoulder a musket, like Fichte, nor write diatribes, 
like Wilkes (many share that crime with him), but because it 
is asserted “he did nothing for the German nation.” Oh, 
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moles that cannot see that this one man has done more for 
the German nation than all its patriots, kaisers and geheimer 
raths put together! Has he not potently affected the whole 
spiritual existence of his nation; modified, beautified and 
altered the whole of that deeper life on which all the rest is 
based? But not to take one’s position so high, let us ask, 
what has any one done for Germany which can be compared 
to his forty volumes, and their infinitely multiplied influ- 
ence ? 

As an individual, as a minister, what could he have done ? 
What could he, in his position, accomplish, or even attempt? * 
By force clearly nothing. By precept and example then? by 
declamations for liberty and equality ; by exhortations to re- 
volt; by stirring up impotence to its own destruction? Yes, 
these he might have done, and so earned the blessed name 
of Patriot, if not that of Menzel, Borne or Heine; but alas! 
he was a Gothe, and had sundry opinions maturely me- 
ditated and firmly held, the result of his studies, his position 
and his epoch, and these opinions were in contradiction to 
such patriotism! When Dr. Gall pronounced that he was born 
for a popular orator, he says, “I was not a little alarmed at 
“ this declaration ; for were this really true, seeing that there 
“was as yet nothing to be said to my nation, so everything 
“ else that I might undertake must be a mission, for which I 
was not born.” (Dicht.u. Wahr. b. x.) To have acted against 
his convictions would have been cowardice, so that the only 
answer Patriotism can make is, that he “ought not to have 
“ held such opinions, because they are base, false and unpatri- 
“otic.” Our purpose being with what his opinions were, not 
what they ought to have been, we will examine them awhile. 

The serious convulsions which Europe had suffered from 
two revolutions, French and American, besides Spanish, Ita- 
lian and Tyrolean insurrections,—the wild spirit abroad de- 
manding that existing institutions should be done away with, 
that distinctions should cease, and that equality and commu- 
nity should henceforth be laws,—these naturally made conser- 
vative minds cling closer to those institutions, which, if not 
regarded as sacred, were nevertheless truths to them, and ne- 





* “Could Géthe do anything for the freedom of Germany, when the great and 
greatest, whose business it was, could do nothing.” —Riemer, i. p. 75. 
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cessities which successive ages had produced. But with Gothe 
this impulse was the more imperative, owing to the historical 
bias of his mind, and the sensitive, retreating nature of his 
nerves, which made him shrink from all shocks, moral or phy- 
sical. His mind was in the past ; his sympathies were with the 
past. He saw no great comfort in the future, and what was 
there he saw afar off, and only to be reached slowly. History 
delighted him because it brought him into nearer contact with 
the past, not because he read therein the eternal evolution of 
humanity. His conception of history was not that of the great 
series of writers from Lessing and Herder to Michelet and 
Comte, who have developed its real significance; but the 
more sceptical conception (which is inevitable under his mode 
of reading it) of its being a record of eternally repeated con- 
flicts between the follies and passions, the interests and pre- 
judices of mankind. States have risen, according to this 
conception, as the trees in the forest, with a purely isolated 
significance, a purely individual value: (forgetting that if the 
oak falls, it has brought forth acorns to people a forest ;) 
under each government men have been equally happy, for, 
as he says, “ it is perfectly indifferent within what circle an 
* honest man acts, provided he do but know how to under- 
“stand and completely fill out that circle;” and again, 
“ weak men have often revolutionary ideas; they fancy they 
“ would be better off if not governed, and do not feel that 
“they are incapable of governing themselves.” Therefore, 
so long as we have our individual liberty, we need not repine, 
our proper object being self-culture. “Which is the best go- 
vernment ?” he asks: “ That which teaches us to govern our- 
selves,” is his answer. Such is Géthe’s conception of History: 
that it is a false and barren one we firmly believe, but enough 
for us that it is his. It is a corollary from his dogma of self- 
culture (of which more anon); it is sacrificing history to the 
individual, as historians have mostly done, fancying that on 
kings, kaisers, generals, or diplomatists, reposed the whole 
significance of an epoch! It is this individualism which 
sees in the long series of events and epochs we name His- 
tory, little beyond the gilded crown, the ermine robe, the 
glittering camp, or the groined and gloomy cloister. It sees 
not the mighty and mysterious Plebs —the millions of 
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hearts, hopes, impulses and ideas contained within that for- 
mula—the majestic grandeur and the awful misery of Hu- 
manity it sees not, unless when it presents its haggard face 
in picturesque prominence, as in jacgueries, communes, in- 
surrections and revolutions, and then it sees only to sneer 
or shudder. It sees not how this suffering has helped the 
world forward. As a consequence of this, in every epoch 
seeing the king, the warrior, or the student (as individuals), 
with the full exercise of their faculties, with free circle for 
their activities, pursuing the same ends as now and with si- 
milar success,—seeing this, it pronounces that men were then 
as they are now; “that an honest and vigorous will could 
“ make itself a path and employ its activity to advantage 
“ under every form of society,” forgetting helots, slaves, vil- 
lains, serfs, and “the lower orders”! 

This is what Géthe, and most men with him, saw in His- 
tory ; accordingly it “was his persuasion,” says Von Miller, 
*‘ that much less could be done for man from without than 
from within ;” a persuasion all thinking men will share with 
him, but not therefore that nothing can be done from with- 
out. “Actuated by this persuasion he held fast to order and 
“ to obedience to law, as to the main pillars of public weal. 
“ Whatever threatened to retard or to trouble the progress 
“ of moral and intellectual improvement and the methodical 
“ application of the progress of nature, was to him the true 
“ tyranny, the mortal foe of freedom, the utterly insufferable 
“ evil.” All this is most reasonable; but he, with the natural 
egotism of the artist, wanted all reforms to proceed through the 
medium of art—for ever the old fable of the currier in times 
of need insisting that the town be defended with leather! 
And although it were most desirable that all reforms should 
be effected in that peaceable, gradual manner, yet it shows a 
superficial philosophy of History to believe that any evil is so 
to be done away. “Let every one,” he says, “only do the 
right in his place without troubling himself about the tur- 
moil of the world.” Small and easy proposition! A panacea 
irresistible—on paper! So sitting in one’s arm-chair how 
easy it were to reform the world, would the refractory world 
but carry out our ethics! But while we believe Géthe one- 
sided in viewing Art as the first panacea, no less do we 
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think the politicians, who, confounding the good with the 
immediately practical, insist on charters, free-trade, sliding- 
scale, old poor-laws, or new poor-laws, etc., as the primary 
objects. Or, not to pronounce on this comprehensive sub- 
ject, we cannot help smiling at the folly of those who would 
abuse the poet because he does not regard these things as 
primary. 

Suppose some British Menzel (and reluctantly we confess 
that there are many such) were to become disgusted, as well 
he might, with the perpetual, undistinguishing, canting ido- 
latry with which Shakspeare is regarded in England, where, 
because he is so immeasurably great, it is assumed that he 
must be superhuman and free from all imperfection ; suppose 
he were to be attacked as Géthe has been, what would 
be said to Shakspeare’s undisguised contempt for the people ; 
to his never bringing them forward but to twit them, and 
render them either objects of ridicule or disgust? The de- 
fender, if honest, would say, “ Shakspeare sympathized with 
“ humanity in the abstract, and with every individual being, 
“ inasmuch as he was human; but with a concrete, dirty, ill- 
“ fed, clamouring mod he did not sympathize, because his ten- 
“ dencies and prejudices were aristocratical.” This is all that 
could be urged, unless one said with Hazlitt, who was not 
wanting in reverence, that Shakspeare did it “ from some feel- 
ing of contempt for his own origin*.” Suppose this done 
with bitterness and with talent, what would be the result? 
Few people would admit that the charge was a vital one to 
his poetical or moral character, but would observe that “such 
was his sentiment, such his opinion.” We insist on the same 
reply being made for Gothe. He was not a radical because 
he was a conservative. He avoided politics because he was 
an artist. “In all these occurrences,” he says, speaking of 
the Corsican and American revolutions, “I interested myself 
* so far only as they interested society at large: I myself and 
** my narrow circle meddled not with newspapers or news: 
“ our business was to become acquainted with man in the 
“‘ abstract, men in the concrete might act as they pleased.” 





* «Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays: Coriolanus.’ In this clever essay he main- 
tains with great ingenuity, that poetry is naturally aristocratical, and says, “ the 
cause of the people is but ill calculated as a subject for poetry ;” an error we think, 
but plausibly put by him. 
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Let debates and tumults get noisy without, his business was 
not with them. He worked at his art unmoved by all this 
roar of “things externe,” as the lone fisherman, singing on 
the sea-shore, is content to pursue his song, though the roar 
of the waves drown every echo! 

In his exquisite drama of ‘ Torquato Tasso’ lies the whole 
matter of his political life; and to him who reads it aright, 
makes clear all that before was dark. ‘Tasso’ has been 
called a feeble tragedy and an elegant poem; it has also been 
called a reflex of the life of the court written by a courtier. 
To those who have penetrated deeper than the surface, it has 
become evident that it was never intended for a tragedy at 
all, in our sense of the word ; and that as to its being a reflex 
of court life, such relates merely to the externals. And to 
these critics another problem than either of the above has 
been apparent, viz. the opposition of the real and ideal, of the 
life of the poet and that of the man of action. We believe 
that this is only half the truth. Knowing how much of him- 
self Géthe confessed this work to contain, we are desirous 
that the portion of his life there imaged should become evi- 
dent ; and on deeper study of the poem, we find it to be the 
reflex of that inner struggle,—of that vivid remembrance he 
had of his own experience of temptations towards politics, 
and his own natural unfitness for them, with the eternal quar- 
rel that resulted. 

Viewing ‘ Tasso’ then in the light of a symbol of Gothe’s 
early struggles, let us make a rapid analysis of the poem, and 
see how this opinion is borne out. Tasso is introduced to us 
living completely in the atmosphere of poetry, but he is rest- 
less, vague and purposeless. A wild ambition thrills his heart, 
but the path is confused before him. Antonio the diploma- 
tist, the man of much experience, arrives. The ideal comes 
in contact with the practical. Tasso is struck with Antonio’s 
experience—ravished with the sense of his power. He yearns 
to be his friend, to profit by this greatness, so different from 
his own. The ideal wishes to fuse itself into the practical. 
He pleads to him as a child, 

“O nimm mich, edler Mann, an deine Brust 


Und weihe mich, den Raschen, Unerfahrnen, 
Zum massigen Gebrauch des Lebens vin!” 
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Can anything be plainer? Is not this Géthe during his first 
years at the court, with all the fascinations of politics and the 
suggestions of his position contending with the vague con- 
fused instincts of his own artistic nature, before he has de- 
voted himself to his art? In the scornful coldness of Anto- 
nio, in the chill which Tasso’s enthusiasm receives from the 
statesman’s worldliness, is there not imaged the radical incom- 
patibility of the two? Is this quarrel nothing but the rivalry 
of two men? We cannot think it: it is the antagonism, the 
openly declared war of poetry and diplomacy, and their eternal 
separation and defiance. So we read it ; and we see therein an 
instance of that irony which is the characteristic of Shakspeare 
and Gothe; for, observe, it is the imaginative man—he who 
potentially includes the other, that recognises the greatness of 
the logical man, and is yearning to assimilate himself with 
his greatness ; while the logical man, who is the smaller man, 
and cannot appreciate the greatness of imagination, repels 
and scorns him. Is not this every-day experience ? The poet 
appreciates and sympathizes with the man of science, although 
he does not bend his faculties the same way, does not lead the 
logical life ; but the man of science sneers at the poet, because 
he knows only his own ideas, comprehends only his own pur- 
poses ; as the greater includes the less, but not the less the 
greater. In Antonio’s jealousy of Tasso’s favour at court, 
and friendship of prince and princess, do we not perceive a 
reminiscence of the envious clamour which followed Géthe’s 
promotion at Weimar; the jealousy which the love and honour 
shown to this nondiplomatist excited, and which Karl- 
August answered in so kingly a manner? And in the con- 
clusion of the piece, where Tasso is reconciled with the world, 
forgives Antonio, resolves to pursue the path for which he 
feels he was appointed, and departs for Rome,—what is this 
but Gothe’s determination, his clear insight into his voca- 
tion, his abdication without anger of politics, and his voyage 
to Italy? Why does the piece end with Tasso’s departure 
for Rome? Is there no meaning in it? Assuredly, and 
Gothe felt it ; and therefore was it from Rome that he wrote, 
“T am here daily strengthened in the conviction that I was 
born only for poetry.” Renunciation of everything, and rigid 
devotion to art, this was henceforth the purpose of his life ! 
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Conservative in his opinions and tendencies, majestic in 
person, stately and polished in his manners, he has been ac- 
cused of being haughty to his inferiors, and servile to his su- 
periors. Nothing can be more erroneous. He was cold and 
somewhat formal, but too polished and tolerant ; too great a 
man to exhibit that most laughable of all conceits, hauteur. 
This is the vice of the parvenu and weak-minded, not of quiet 
dignity. Géthe mixed freely with the lower orders whenever 
they came in contact with him,—embraced the girls and en- 
couraged the boys. He was open to every one. Those who 
knew him all agree that nothing could be less servile than 
his manner to the great. He felt himself quite independent 
at court; for more than fifteen years he had ceased to appear 
there, and all the demands of etiquette were dispensed with 
in his favour. Mrs. Austin tells a story, related to her by 
a German friend, of Géthe (when at court) being in one room 
and the grand-duke in another. By degrees the whole com- 
pany had gathered round the poet and left the prince nearly 
alone. “Come,” said he good-humouredly, “we must do 
like the rest. Let us go and pay our respects to Géthe.” 
And Falk records an amusing instance of his subjection of 


even his prince’s will to what he thought of more importance 
—-humanity ! 


“I remember one occasion when Wieland read us the ‘ Knights of Ari- 
stophanes,’ which he had translated. We were assembled at the country- 
house of the Dowager Duchess Amelia at Tiefurth. It was towards the 
end of autumn. It happened that the reigning duke, who was returning 
from the chase, took his way through Tiefurth. He came in after the 
reading was begun. The evenings were chill, and there was a fire in the 
room. The Duke, who came out of the fresh air, found it too hot, and 
opened one of the windows. Some ladies, whose thinly-covered shoulders 
were ill defended against the cold, sat close to the window. Gdthe, ob- 
serving that they suffered from the draught, instantly rose, approached the 
window with cautious tiptoe steps that he might not disturb the reader, and 
shut it. The Duke meantime had passed to the other side of the room, and 
his face was suddenly overclouded when he turned round and saw how 
contumaciously his commands had been resisted. ‘Who has shut the 
window that I opened?’ asked he of the servants, not one of whom dared 
to cast so much as a glance at the culprit. Gdthe however, with that arch 
reverential gravity which is peculiar to him, and at the bottom of which 
often lies the most refined irony, stepped forward and said, ‘ Your High- 
ness has the power of life and death over all your subjects. Upon me let 
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judgment be pronounced.’ The Duke laughed, and the window was opened 
no more *.”’ 


Another of the unmeaning charges brought against Gothe 
is conceit, of which he had as little as most men. How 
can a great man be conceited? That he may overvalue his 
greatness, that he may judge himself according to his ideal, 
and not be chained down to what he can actually produce, 
this (which is vanity) is intelligible enough, this it were pre- 
posterous to fancy any man without; but that a man who 
has much to be proud of should overvalue himself on ¢rifles, 
or assume qualities which he does not possess, this (which is 
conceit) is not clearly intelligible; and if ever it be found to 
be the case, must be owing to some crick in the mind. Géthe 
was proud, vain, not conceited. He was proud of his intel- 
lect, and justly ; he was proud of the homage paid to him by 
Europe—who would not have been ? 

He was far above the petty feeling of conceit. He sub- 
mitted to corrections with remarkable pliancy, allowed faults 
to be pointed out by any one, and at once altered them, if he 
agreed with the objection; “ substituting for them,” as he 
jocosely says, “ other faults.” He knew very well that all his 
works were imperfect, and consequently he was always dis- 
satisfied (except with his scientific writings, which were in- 
vestigations into truth, not investitures of the ideal). We hold 
it as an axiom, that the more satisfied an author is with the 
perfection of his work, precisely in the inverse ratio will éé 
be imperfect, unless indeed he limits this perfection to his re- 
lative power, and says, “this is the most perfect thing I can 
do.” For to be satisfied, proves that he has no ideal beyond 
his execution—that he has no type in his mind too great for 
reproduction! A small intellect is delighted with incense,— 
thrills at “ what the critics say,”—is exalted on being told that 
his work is a chef d’euvre, which indeed he knew. A man 
of large intellect, in the very nature of his greatness, knows 
how far short it falls of the ideal, and how incompetent he is 
to reproduce it ; he knows his own ignorance, he feels his own 
weakness ft. 





* Mrs. Austin’s Characteristics of Githe, i. 109. 
tT “Un esprit médiocre croit écrire divinement, un bon esprit raisonnablement.’ 
—La Bi uyere. 
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Giothe, then, cared little about “ astonishing a Frenchman,” 
as Bettina wittily said. He was neither ambitious of being 
stared at as the author of ‘ Faust,’ nor of being selected by the 
gaping wonderment of the world as an object of incessant 
questioning. He travelled incognito to avoid the pleasure of 
being pointed at with the odros éxeivos—so sweet to Demo- 
sthenes. He did not imitate his German brethren in their 
love of decoration, and though he might have covered his 
breast with orders, and like his countrymen had them affixed 
to his very dressing-gown, yet he never wore them save on 
occasions. His object in life was not to astonish a French- 
man, not to be theatrically presenting himself before the foot- 
lights of the world, demanding plaudits; but to develope his 
spiritual nature, which was more precious than all plaudits, 
more valuable than the astonishment of a world of French- 
men. Esse magis quam videri—to be, not to seem, was his 
motto. “There are higher things on earth than fame ;” and 
miserable is he who does not know it, for he is seized with 
a Tantalus thirst that ends but with his life. 

We here conclude our polemic with his adversaries. But 
while in opposing what he was to what he was not, we have 
assumed the aspect of a defender, we must observe, that in 
continuing the positive side of delineation there are many 
things in his character which we do not love—with which we 
do not sympathize. We do not judge them. We have not 
yet solved the riddle of his being, and it becomes not us to 
sit in judgment on such a man. But until we have seen 
deeper, and found what we now reprobate to be excusable, 
we must honestly advance our notions, supported as they are 
by the impressions of most people who have studied him. 

We have before alluded to his coldness, sang froid, and want 
of that ebullient enthusiasm, which, if sometimes the source 
of error, is also the source of good, and is captivating from 
its very generosity, and the want of it is always repulsive. He 
had no passion but for Art; to it he subjected everything. In 
his ‘ Dichtung und Wahrheit’ he speaks of his youthful love 
affairs in a manner absolutely cruel. Watch him during his 
flirtation with the French, vehement Lucinda, or with the 
idyllic, devoted Alsatian Frederika ; pierce the very thin veil 
of sophistication with which he covers these transactions, and 
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see the cruel egotism at the bottom of all*. Look at his 
reasons for not marrying Lilli. He was, by his own showing, 
much in love with her; his family disapproved of the match, 
and although she in her trustingness of love declared her 
willingness to give up all for his sake, and to fly with him to 
America, yet he refused. “My beautiful paternal house,” 
said he, “ only a few paces from hers, was a much more de- 
“ sirable abode than the distant unknown land across the sea ; 
“ but I must confess that in her neighbourhood all my hopes 
“ and wishes revived, and new uncertainties were struggling 
“within me.” Wise, but cold; prudent, but calculating! It 
reminds us of Gibbon, who on a similar occasion, crushing 
feeling in an antithesis, says, “I sighed as a lover, I obeyed 
as a son.” 

The spirit of his actions was restraining everything within 
the due bounds of propriety and judgment. There was nothing 
spontaneous or overflowing in him. He shielded himself 
with a breastplate of mail against all excitements, against all 
sudden impressions; a glacial sang froid covered all his sen- 
sibilities and impetuosities. Wise he was, we repeat, but cold. 
Life is not a blind horse in a mill, whose action is confined to 
one small circle, but a mettled steed (for whom indeed the 
check-rein of judgment may be necessary) who scours the 
plain, rejoicing in his strength. The end of action is not always 
the most important part of it, there is often a pleasure in the 
means which far outweighs the end. A vessel reaches not the 
port by direct sailing, many a tack and veer are necessary to 
fill her sails with wind. Life without its generous errors 
would want its lasting enjoyment. 

The fault we find in Gothe is, not that he regulated his ac- 
tions by what we should call “common sense” rather than 
by poetical and majestic motives, but that inasmuch as he 
did this—inasmuch as he let the artist predominate over the 
man—he was incomplete even as an artist ; and that the want 
of moral enthusiasm, and a sympathy with that side of things 
which caused such men as Fichte, Luther and Dante to excite 





* This is no contradiction of what we said before in repelling the charge of 
egotism. The whole will be explained presently when we come to treat of him as 
an artist. 
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in him uncomfortable feelings, caused also an incompleteness 
in his works. 

If the inquiry were carried further into detail, we might 
find many more points in his character which are unloveable, 
though we believe none that are hateful. On the whole we 
may say, that he was an erring, incomplete, but majestic 
man, whose virtues we respect, but whose errors and short- 
comings do not appeal to our pity. While many venerate 
his name in gratitude for the light which has soothed or as- 
sisted their stumbling thoughts, many also conceive a violent 
antipathy to him for those very faults which appeal to no 
pity, and for the absence of those virtues they alone prize. 
If it be true, as a modern poet says, 


“It has been my wont 
To pause o’er some fine thought, and feel that he 
Who gave it utterance was my friend ’’* ; 


if it be true that we form a friendship on purely sympa- 
thetic grounds with an author who touches the trembling 
chords of our heart, or who utters the doctrine we have been 
burning to articulate ; no less do we, on antipathetic grounds, 
scorn and rend in hate the man whose discords jar upon the 
heart, or who utters the doctrine the reverse of our own; or 
as in Gothe’s case, who ravishes us with music one moment and 
exasperates us with rage the next. That Gothe struck few 
notes in unison with the great passionate hymn for the future ; 
that he had no profound faith in that future as the balm to 
the bruised spirit ; that his consummate wisdom was tempered 
with the spirit of irony ; that he allowed himself to be guided 
by prudence, never by passion; that he had no moral enthu- 
siasm, but had suppressed it in favour of an zsthetical enthu- 
siasm ; that the man became subordinate to the artist,—these 
are points which will always disagreeably affect many readers. 
Our hope is that friends and enemies, without abating their 
earnestness, without yielding in their opinions, should now 
shake hands over the tomb of this majestic fragment of hu- 
manity, and with a sigh for what was incomplete, tempering 
the fervour of their reverence for all that was so grand and 








* The Patrician’s Daughter, a tragedy by J. W. Marston. 1841. 
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beautiful, peacefully sit down together to enjoy the heritage 
of his immortal works ! 

We here quit all considerations of him as a man to deli- 
neate him as an artist. 

Gothe is perpetually styled The Artist, as if that were his 
peculiar endowment ; it is therefore imperative to fix the sig- 
nification of a term thus applied. It does not mean what is 
commonly understood by the word Artist; it does not mean 
that he had any peculiar and marvellous skill in his art, which 
has been the despair of all successors, or that he threw a new 
light on the nature and means of Art, such as would profit all 
men, and such as men very inferior to him have accomplished. 
He has had no equal in poetry in these modern times ; no one 
has caught his grace, beauty, irony, clearness, and above all 
wisdom ; there is no modern European production that can 
stand beside the ‘Faust’ or the ‘ Iphigenia;’ but yet we say, not 
for this is he styled The Artist par excellence. Lessing, Vic- 
tor Hugo and Wordsworth are more entitled to the term, if 
it be meant to signify the enlarging of the domains of art; 
this Géthe never attempted. The form to him was imma- 
terial; he threw himself into all forms—Greek, Oriental, 
Mystical and Romantic. He made no experiments. In what 
sense then does the term apply to him? In this: art was 
the dominant idea which exercised an almost omnipotent 
power over his mind. It was his passion ; it was his pursuit. 
It became to him the greatest if not the sole object of life. 
We have seen him after a struggle give up all to devote him- 
self to it. Art was in his conception not only the leather 
which was to guard the besieged town, but also the instru- 
ment of all moral and political reform. Géthe was an artist, 
because he was given up to art, as Fichte was a philosopher 
devoted to philosophy: each one-sided, limited, and so far 
false. Neither had the conception of religion, philosophy 
and art being one indissoluble trinity; but each separated 
his favourite element and proclaimed that to be the whole. 

Géthe was essentially an artist. From long devotion to 
this idea he had at last come to merge all moral points into 
zesthetical questions, and to consider truth and right as only 
tantamount to, if not convertible with, beauty and grace. The 
To aya0ov was to him no more than the 70 cadov; ethics be- 
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came subordinate in fact to esthetics. Art was the end of 
life. In the highest region of speculation this is unquestion- 
ably true; but its truth remains vital only in that region, and 
is chilled and withered, and rendered impracticable, if not 
false, directly it descends into the region of practical life. It 
is as a star in the intellectual heaven, to which the mind may 
yearn; not a sun, which keeps the foot from stumbling over 
the darkened paths of life. It may be true that our tumul- 
tuous existence will finally seek its culmination and repose in 
the Beautiful ; it may be the destination of humanity ; we know 
not—cannot know. But in the meanwhile the course through 
which we must pass in the various stages of development, 
this demands,—this forces our attention. What are the great 
demands of this life of ours? Are they to be summed up 
into a desire for art? or are there other wants, passions and 
objects which must also be satisfied, even if they eventually 
merge themselves in art? Are not religion and philosophy 
equally demands of the intellectual life? Must they not too 
be consummated? Assuredly. Whatever be the destination 
of man, this threefold form of his intellectual life (religion, 
philosophy, art,) must be consummated ere it can be attained. 
At present they are separate—distinct ; each cultivated inde- 
pendent of the other two; the individual cultivator sees vital 
importance only in his department. With Gédthe we have 
seen a subversion of ethical in favour of zsthetical judgment ; 
and this devotion to his idea entitles him to the name of Der 
Kiinstler, for it is not every one who cultivates an art who 
also devotes himself to it. Alas, no! in these days of ours 
we see too much of the contrary ; we see too much cultivation 
of art, and devotion to—money! or else to vulgar applause 
and “ moving in the first circles,” and hence the utter want 
of art in any but a mercantile sense! Devotion to an idea 
in these days is rather a matter of ridicule than admiration. 
Yet it must be comprehended as a fact in human history 
before any great men can be understood, and therefore before 
the reader can get much insight into the interior of Géthe’s 
nature. 

We have before alluded to this curious problem, which we 
imperfectly named the tyranny of ideas. The expression 
may be fanciful—it is imperfect; but the fact, name it how 
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we will, remains indisputable. It is that which constitutes 
fanaticism, enthusiasm and martyrdom. There is, in truth, 
nothing so tyrannical as this attachment to principle ; nothing 
so cruel, so egotistical as a great idea. We see the kindest 
hearts trampled beneath its feet, the warmest sympathies 
crushed by its pitiless jealousy. It lights the stake ; it erects 
the “ lonely night-black cross ;” it builds inquisitions ; it ruins 
families ; it rends asunder every domestic tie. We see great 
and noble natures cut off from the world, and the tenderest 
commit acts of keenest cruelty, which appear wanton to the 
onlookers, who, uninfluenced themselves by any great idea, 
cannot appreciate its influence on others. De Balzac, in his 
profound and beautiful story La Recherche de ? Absolu, has 
developed this problem with great power and pathos. Claes, 
the great and noble—Claes, tender as a child, sympathising 
as a poet, sacrifices his wife and family to this search after 
the absolute. And Alfred de Musset, in his Tizianello, has 
exhibited the converse of the picture,—young Titian relin- 
quishing his art and all his claims to renown for the sake of 
his mistress. 

It is one of the conditions of genius, that it makes its pos- 
sessor live for humanity, not in it. Sympathies the keenest, 
hearts the most overflowing, and faculties the noblest, are 
often bestowed on individuals to become subordinate to some 
other aim; which aim, it is true (in the works produced by 
it), brings greater blessings on humanity than the largest 
individual employment of those sympathies could have accom- 
plished, but which, nevertheless, steels his heart and shuts 
him from us. Each man has an appointed mission, and to 
this he must accommodate himself. It were well, indeed, if 
we could consent to regard the individual solely with refer- 
ence to this mission; we should then cease to demand 
of the statesman, the poet, or the philosopher, those more 
“ respectable virtues ” which make up the lives of other men. 
If a man devotes himself to an idea, it must be without re- 
serve*, He must and will repel anything that seeks to draw 





* Dr. A., one of the most benevolent as well as the most illustrious of our men 
of science, once had a pointer puppy given to him. This pup used to come up 
every day after dinner, and unable to withstand its little winning ways, the grave 
doctor would play with it for half an hour together. Daily he found himself get- 
ting more attached to the dog, and when he saw the ¢ime it occupied, and the value 
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him from it. Hence the reason why great men seldom marry 
for love (for, as Bacon says, “he that hath a wife and children 
has given hostages to fortune”); if they marry it is mostly 
for comfort. Hence also the general mediocrity of the wives 
of great men. They live together happily in mutual esteem 
and friendship; not in that violent and disturbing and ab- 
sorbing passion we call Jove. Hence Géthe married a young 
and pretty peasant, after having lived with her for some years. 
They lived in calmness and contentment. She had the pro- 
foundest respect for the Herr Geheimer Rath; his word, his 
wish was law. He always treated her with kindness and 
courtesy. Would another, cleverer wife have done so well 
for him? Would a De Stael, a Rahel, a Bettina, or George 
Sand? No. And Henri Blaze well says, “ Frédérique en 
“ youlait 4 sa pensée, a sa téte, 4 son cceur; il la laissa mourir. 
“‘ Sa servante n’en voulait qu’a ses sens, il l’épousa.” His 
devotion to his idea was too rigid, too intense, to admit a 
feminine rival. He avoided all disturbing passions, all dis- 
tracting occupations ; he sacrificed all to art. 

It is this ‘tyranny of ideas ’—this “ espéce de sacerdoce 
quwil pratiqua a Pégard de sa pensée,” which constitutes the 
intense egotism and the marvellous greatness of Wolfgang 
Géthe! Here he was an egotist, we admit; and here is his 
excuse. It is in this that we find the cause of his almost cruel 
treatment of those who loved him,—Lucinda, Annchen, Frede- 
rika, Lilli, Bettina, etc. They were sacrificed, because he was 
also sacrificed (let us not forget that!) to an idea. Read his 
replies to Bettina, and see. how he dreads “a scene,” or any 
disturbing influence. Read his own account of his former 
loves, and the same eternal feeling presents itself. These 
simple, loving, passionate souls, struck with the serene ma- 
jesty, the mysterious depth of this man, demanded that he 
should return their love with that devotion it was not in his 
power to bestow. He felt the truth of Meister’s Lehrbrief, 
that “ art is long, life is short, judgment difficult, opportu- 
nity evanescent.” He had chosen a path; he felt that life 


of that time to him, he gave it away; not without regret, but with the feeling that 
the indulgence was incompatible with his “ way of life.” He had too much to 
accomplish, and too little time to accomplish it, to admit of even such slight dis- 
tractions. 
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was too short to traverse it, unless he gave up all for that 
purpose, and never once turned to dream by the wayside. 
This is the meaning of his favourite doctrine of Renunciation 
—dass wir entsagen miissen! Renounce all; endure all; but 
develope yourself to the utmost limit. This is his exhor- 
tation! This is Géthe’s egotism,—cruel, immovable, intense. 
Those who loved him must demand no return of love! It is 
thus alone we can explain the curious passage in the Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit, where, speaking of Spinoza, he says,— 


** What particularly riveted me was the unlimited disinterestedness to 
be read in every sentence. Those extraordinary words, ‘ He who rightly 
loves God must not expect God to love him in return,’ with all the premises 
on which they are founded, and all the consequences flowing from them, 
entirely occupied me. Disinterestedness in all things, and most of all, dis- 
interestedness in love and friendship, was my greatest delight, my maxim, 
my constant exercise, so that the daring question which follows, ‘ If I love 
you, what is that to you?’ came as from my heart.”—B. XIV. 


He considered the feeling of love as self-sufficing ; he con- 
sidered that as a feeling it may be indulged, but that the mere 
existence of this feeling is no actual claim on any one, forcing 
him to return it, Love being indulged for its own sake. This 
is Géthe’s excuse to himself. We prefer the more rigorous if 
less palatable one of devotion to his idea ; and we are borne out 
by another passage in the same work, concerning Frederika, 
whom he loved to the extent of his nature (see the beautiful 
Idyll of their love in Dicht. u. Wahr., B. X. and XI.), where 
he rejoices in having extinguished this feeling in its bud, as 
it would have cost him, he calculates, two years of his time! * 
Reader, do not let this egotism anger you! Remember, it is 
Gothe who speaks, and that this, which in the mouth of 
another would sound brutal, in his sounds only naif; it is 
but the expression of that “sacerdoce de sa pensée ” which 
made him what he was. We do not defend—we explain. It 
was that tyranny of ideas, from which, for him, there was no 
escape; no, not even in the arms of his mistress, for even 
there would they haunt him, and chill his passion ! 

We feel that in excusing in the man what we reprobate as 


* We give this last on the authority of Henri Blaze, who quotes the Dicht. u. 
Wahr., but without special reference. We do not ourselves remember the passage. 
See Essai sur Githe, p. 8. n. 
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an act, we are subjecting ourselves to much misunderstanding. 
We can only appeal to the earnestness of our readers, and 
refer them to the history of mankind for confirmation. With- 
out asserting that goodness and genius are incompatible, we 
believe the common opinion, that they are synonymous, to 
be radically false. We find it neither in the laws of human 
nature nor in the biographies of great men. We find too much 
of the contrary. We find that they have been mostly (as was 
Géthe) kind, sympathetic and benevolent in their ordinary 
transactions ; but that whenever they violated the “ sacerdoce 
de la pensée,” by the admission of foreign elements, they have 
been (in proportionate degrees) types of wasted or ill-directed 
energies rather than artists. Your Shakspeares and Miltons 
get restive with their wives, and are forced to part. Your 
Dantes and Petrarchs are models of constancy, because their 
loves become identified with their ideal! They are constant 
to their muses, not their mistresses. 

Genius is good and great, but not in the common way. It 
is there for some great purpose, and must obey its own laws. 
We cannot then admire the attempts to enlist genius on the 
side of “all sound morality,” as the “respectable virtues ” 
are called; nor, on the other hand, can we admit the once 
fashionable Byronic doctrine of genius being essentially 
eccentric, disrespectable and vagabond. Genius may, or 
may not, do things offensive to morality, as it happens; it 
may be respectable or disrespectable, both are accidental ; 
though its love of order and perception of the good will mostly 
keep it on the right side. Yet if we look deeply into its pri- 
vate life, if we see it shorn of the halo of reputation—apart 
from its ideal exaltations, and pierce into its privacy, we shall 
mostly find our romantic expectations unfulfilled; we shall 
find egotism, undreamt of in other acts, appear in a frightful 
shape directly the intellect is threatened. Does the reader 
know no instance of boundless generosity side by side with a 
cruel egotism? Then he knows little of men of genius. 
These very men would shudder at the accusation; but it is 
not less true. 

We do not assert that the intellect is in all cases enthroned 
on all the faculties of man; there are instances of an equal 
cultivation of the heart and the intellect; but such is the 
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despotic tendency of the latter, that these instances are rare. 
This is but one phasis of the great problem of human nature. 
You cannot get the sensual man to relinquish the indul- 
gence of those senses for the sake of intellectual pleasures ; 
the tendency of his being opposes it. You cannot get the 
affectionate man (he that leads a life of emotions and sensa- 
tions) to relinquish the indulgence of those emotions, to rise 
from the feet of his mistress, to cease pinching the chubby 
cheek of his infant, to shut the sentimental novel, to pass the 
distressed pauper, and to attach himself to ideas; the ten- 
dency of his being opposes it. So you cannot get the man 
who leads an intellectual ideal life to relinquish the contem- 
plation of those ideas, to cease the search after truth, to stop 
short in the development of his ideal nature, and to attach 
himself to sensations or emotions, because the tendency of 
his being opposes it. All men live this threefold life, of sen- 
sations, emotions and ideas; but in all men one form of it is 
the dominant one, often nullifying the others. Give extreme 
prominence to any one of these, and you have the result as 
above indicated. What cares the. sensual man for ideas, if 
you give him a soft sunshine, luxurious living, easy carriages 
and warm carpets? What cares the student for the bare, 
ill-lighted room, the plain scanty food, or the threadbare 
coat, if you give him ideas ? 

Githe was a consummate incarnation of intellect. It ab- 
sorbed every other faculty. But his neglect of the passions 
and turmoils of this life was avenged by the consequent in- 
completeness of his experience, and the imperfection of his 
works. Gdthe’s renunciation was more fitted for the man of 
science than the artist; for he who would reflect humanity, 
must first have endured and experienced all its phases. This 
Géthe did not do. Consequently, in all scenes of such world- 
turmoil, but particularly in reciprocal love, he confessedly 
fails. He could paint—no one better—the exquisite devotion 
of woman to man ; as witness those divine creations, Gretchen 
and Clarchen—‘that he had experienced; but the reciprocal 
tenderness of man to woman, the generous, protecting, self- 
sacrificing feeling of the man he had not felt, and could not 
express. The kiss, Frederika, he refused to return on those 
burning lips of thine, was avenged in his works! The life, 
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Lilli, he refused to share with thee, was not imaged in his 
art ! and so the proud, calculating, majestic-minded man over- 
reached himself, and in his very care for the preservation and 
perfection of that haughty intellect, often shut from it the 
warm sunshine and free breath of heaven! 

That self-culture was to him the one passion of his life, is 
the cause why Rome to him brought nothing but reflections 
on art; why amidst the ruins of Agrigentum he meditated 
his theory of the metamorphosis of plants; why midst the 
terrors of the war he quietly pursued his studies of compara- 
tive anatomy at Breslau; and why in Champagne, within the 
very reach of cannon-shot, he occupied himself with his 
chromatic speculations. He subjected the whole world to his 
observation and profit. When strangers visited him (and 
they were always welcome) he did not listen to their praises, 
he did not é¢aler himself in all his wonder to them, but drew 
them out, wormed from each his secret experience, listened 
patiently, and talked little : they departed, amazed at having 
given all they knew and gaining in return—nothing! They 
were subjected to his observation, not he to theirs! This 
all-devouring hunger for knowledge finds no equal but in 
Shakspeare, who clearly had “ exhausted worlds ” before he 
“ imagined new *.” 

This, then, is the meaning of styling Géthe ‘ The Artist.’ 
He was the greatest man of his century to whom art was an 
entire passion. Of his peculiar value as an artist the reader 
will expect no appreciation from us. We have not yet “made 
up our minds ” as to the rank he holds, nor do we see much 
chance of its being settled until time shall have claimed its 
own, and what is eternal in his works alone remain. But 
while we abstain from any attempt to settle his rank, or mea- 
sure his pretensions, we see the task imposed on us of at- 
tempting to detect and characterize the law of his artistic 


* “ What have I done ?” said Géthe to Dumont’s nephew; “ I have collected 
and turned to account all that I have seen, heard, observed: I have put in requi- 
sition the works of nature and man. Every one of my writings has been furnished 
me by a thousand different persors, a thousand different things: the learned and 
the ignorant, the wise and the foolish, infancy and age, have come in turn, gene- 
rally without having the least suspicion of it, to bring me the offering of their 
thoughts, their faculties, their experience: often they have sowed the harvest I 
have reaped: my work is an aggregation of beings taken from the whole of na- 
ture: it bears the name of Gothe.” 
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nature, to seize its tendency and operation ; this, though too 
great for a complete solution, we may readily attempt. 

There are two distinct tendencies manifested by two classes 
of intellects. The first is the objective tendency, whereby the 
mind is impelled to attach an almost exclusive attention to 
things. The second is the subjective tendency, whereby it is 
impelled to attach an almost exclusive attention to ideas. 
The one works from without inwards, and the other from 
within outwards. With the objective all ideas become forms ; 
with the subjective all forms become ideas, and things lose their 
noumenal existence, and have merely an ideal significance. 
The one views things in their mutual dependence, or as iso- 
lated objects ; the other views them solely with reference to 
itself,—their dependence is on it, their unity and significance 
derived from it. In philosophy the first contents itself with 
analysis, the second with synthesis; the first lays greater 
stress on facts or experiments, the second on principles. Now 
although it is obvious that neither of these tendencies is ab- 
solutely and exclusively possessed by any one mind, yet we 
know of no great mind in which either the one or the other 
has not been remarkably dominant. 

The dominant tendency of Géthe’s mind, as of all the 
greatest poets—Homer, Sophocles, Dante and Shakspeare— 
was the objective. This has been universally felt with regard 
to him; and a prodigious quantity has been talked about it, 
to which we have been able to attach but little meaning. 
Without any rhetorical stamping, let us endeavour to explain 
many points in his artistic character as the natural con- 
sequences of this tendency. 

And, first, to point it out :— 


«« Above all organs,” he says, “ the eye was to me the one whereby I 
understood the world. I had lived from childhood upwards among painters, 
and had accustomed myself to regard, as they did, all things in relation to 
art. Now that I was left to myself, this gift (half natural, half cultivated) 
exercised itself. Wherever I looked I saw an image (bild), and whatever 
struck me I wished to retain, and in this manner began, in the most 
wretched style, to draw from nature. I wanted technical means—I wanted 
even aptitude for drawing, but nevertheless I continued obstinately to 
sketch everything beautiful that came before me.”— Dicht. u.Wahr. B. VI. 


And hg says also in the journey through Switzerland :— 
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“‘ The habit, from youth upwards, of viewing a landscape as a picture 
seduced me into the endeavour, when [ saw the country in actual nature 
like a picture, to fix it, to fasten a permanent impression of such moments 
in my memory. Practising at other times on objects in some measure 
limited, I soon felt my insufficiency in a world of this kind. Eagerness 
and haste together drove me to a single resource : so soon as I had taken a 
complete coup d’eil of an interesting object, and marked it down with a 
few strokes in the most general manner upon the paper, I immediately 
filled up the details, which I could not reach nor complete with the pencil, 
by words, and acq@ired by this method such an inward presence of such 
views, that every locality, as in after life I had occasion for it in poetry or 
narrative, on the instant flitted before me, and stood ready at my call *.” 


It was objects themselves he wished to know, not de- 
scriptions of them. How happy he is when he can see some- 
thing for himself—when the object is no more a word to him 
—may be read in his correspondence. When he first knew 
Carlyle, he wrote to him begging him to send a picture of the 
house he lived in, that he might be also there in spirit at 
least with him. Riemer says :— 


“‘ As the mere word was to him no more than an empty sound, and he 
always longed to examine the thing for himself; as he never fancied he 
could know foreign countries through travels or sketches, but only through 
personal experience ; so did he not acquire his science and knowledge of 
art from theories or compendiums, but through practical endeavour. 
Botany, mineralogy and geology were studied in nature, not in books ; 
anatomy and osteology in the dissecting-room ; sculpture and painting by 
comparison of models and antique remains with nature ; and architecture 
through drawings and immediate observation of the finest specimens, an- 
cient and modern.” —Vol. i. p. 199. 


Not further to multiply instances, let us see how this ob- 
jective tendency realizes itself in his works. 

And first his universality. Coleridge’s epithet of “ myriad- 
minded ” applies to none so well as to Géthe. And it is this 
which in a great measure prevents our having any adequate 
idea of his greatness from a single work. ‘ Faust,’ grand 
and unrivalled as it is, cannot be accepted as an adequate ex- 
pression of his many-sided genius; for when we have named 
it, are there not the Greek and ideal ‘ Iphigenie,’ the hi- 
storical ‘G6tz von Berlichingen,’ the romantic ‘ Egmont,’ 





* We here avail ourselves of the translation of a writer on GOthe’s Posthumous 
Works in an early number of the Foreigu Quarterly. 
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the domestic ‘ Clavigo,’ the poetic ‘Tasso,’ the “ marble 
smooth” ‘ Eugenie,’ the idyllic-epic ‘ Hermann and Do- 
rothea,’ the psychological ‘ Meister,’ the ethnic depth and 
Gothian irony of the Roman Elegies and Venetian Epigrams, 
the unrivalled grace, witchery and tenderness of the Lyrics, 
all opposed to each other in form as well as feeling? And 
moreover he must not only be considered as a great poet, but 
also, as M. Littré said, “ comme un des auteurs qui ont con- 
tribué 4 fonder la moderne et brillante science de lanatomie 
philosophique *;” not to mention his botanical and chromatic 
studies, which, whatever opinion may be held of their scien- 
tific value, have not been without considerable influence. 
Gothe must be considered in his totality, or a very false idea 
will be conceived of him. Nor must it be objected that Lear 
and Othello sufficiently express Shakspeare’s greatness; for 
admitting it (which we do not), it must still be remembered 
that Shakspeare’s works are all of one form—plays (his poems 
add nothing to his fame), whereas Gothe’s activity is mani- 
fested in numberless forms, sometimes quite antagonistic, as 
in the lyric and the work of pure science. But even in the 
region of poetry what universality does he not display! And 
this universality, as we said, is the consequence of his objec- 
tivity. The subjective repeats itself—all its works are but 
variations of one theme, instead of being separate melodies, 
Compare Schiller, Shelley, Wordsworth, Byron, etc. with 
Shakspeare and Gothe on this point ; the former are mastered 
by their ideas, the latter overmaster them; the former seem 
fettered by their personality, the latter to be above it and 
control it; the one image their own, the others image the 
universal life. 

That the subjective should be more limited in its range 
than the objective, arises from the fact that a man’s ideas and 
feelings are not many; but the infinite variety of objects 
and the infinite variety of relations which they bear to each 
other no activity can exhaust. Hence Géthe’s mind was 
vast, but equable ; Schiller’s narrow, but intense. It was for 
this reason Merk said to Gothe, “ Your great tendency is to 
“ give the real a poetical form; others endeavour to realize 





* Revue des Deux Mondes, 4th Series, p. 101. 
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“ the so-called poetical,—the ideal, and the result is absurd- 
“ity.” This is the danger of all subjective poetry, viz. that it 
is individual, not universal, and runs the risk of being merely 
an idiosyncracy, not a truth. For this reason, the subjective 
poets speak to sects, the objective to mankind; the admira- 
tion excited by the former is intense, as in all sectarianism. 
A passage in Eckermann’s ‘ Gespriche’ strikingly confirms 
this as Géthe’s opinion. 


“‘T cannot help believing,” said Géthe, ‘‘ that Schiller’s philosophical 
studies did no small injury to the exercise of his poetical talent; for they 
led him naturally to exalt the mere ideal above nature, even sometimes to 
annihilate her. Things must happen according to his notions, whether 
nature would have it so or not.” 


It is in this objectivitiét that we must seek the reason of his 
love for the symbolical, as manifested not only in separate 
works—Faust, Meister, Das Miarchen, Eugenie and Helena, 
but also in his lyrics and separate passages. 

What is the symbolical? The giving form to an idea: this 
form is not its own, for subjectively it has no form, é. e. no 
separate existence distinct from the thinking subject. To 
give it form therefore,—to render it a separate existence, an 
object,—it must be incarnated in some type already existing, 
and must fuse into this object i¢s life, so that the object ap- 
pear as the idea itself. Faust, for example, is the symbol of 
the human mind, not (as the characters in Bunyan’s Allegory) 
a mere name for this mind, but that mind incarnate in one 
man, so that you may either believe in it as the history of a 
man or as the symbolical progress of the mind. In either 
view it is a truth. The difference between the symbol and 
the allegory is this: the one takes a form and vivifies it with 
an idea; the other takes a name, an abstraction, to indicate 
the idea. The Greeks wereeminently symbolical,the Egyptians 
allegorical. Thus also the Greeks rendered even the passions 
of men objective, as witness Orestes, who after his matricide 
is overwhelmed with remorse and horror; but his hurrying 
feelings assume shape, become Eumenides, and are repre- 
sented by actors! Shakspeare is full of similar personitications, 
such as the appearance of the Ghost when Hamlet is with 
his mother (which must be distinguished from the first ap- 
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pearance, inasmuch as the queen does not see it), Richard’s 
dream, Banquo’s ghost at the banquet, etc. 

It is in this objectivitiét also that we must seek the cause 
of his marvellous clearness and strength. Hegel has pro- 
foundly said that passion and emotion must never remain 
indefinite, or unexpressed, for 


** the highest and best is not indeed the unspeakable (as if the poet had 
within him something deeper than what his work expresses), for the ar- 
tist’s works are not only his best, but the true works that are in him. 
What he is that is he, but what remains only within him that is he not *.” 


To explain this last sentence we may add: it is the condi- 
tion of everything strong and genuine that it should realize 
itself; that it should Je and not remain a mere aptitude to be. 
The poet may feel much that he cannot express,—he must do 
so; but all that he cannot express is vague and shadowy, and 
is, as it were, the mere atmosphere of emotion. All that is 
not definite in the artist’s soul is not art but sensation. 

“‘The poet,” says Hegel, ‘‘ must dive into the depth of his own soul, 
and seizing all that lies hidden there, bring it into the light of consciousness. 
And as in the other arts the idea always shines through its bodily form, 
so is the word the most intelligible and complete form, and capable of 
embracing and of expressing all that is present in consciousness. But here 
begins the poet’s difficulty. The word is equally the means of expressing 
the religious, scientific and prosaic consciousness, and he must be careful 
therefore to distinguish these, and not let his own peculiar element become 
mixed with the others.” 


The point is important. It is the mistaking a feeling in 
the soul for art; it is mistaking aspiration for inspiration, 
that lies at the bottom of so much ruin. How many a young 
man has been lost, because, deluded by his own delight in 
art, he has mistaken that feeling for a capacity and power 
of creating it! How many a brave heart has been struck to 
the ground in the earnestness of this illusion! How many 
a man has duped himself with the notion of having great 
ideas, could he only express them; when in truth his want 
of power to express them is the proof of the nullity of those 
ideas! { “None will comprehend the simple truth,” says 


* sthetik, i. p. 374. + Ibid., iii. p. 274. 
t See this problem treated in a masterly way by George Sand in her last exqui- 
site novel ‘ Horace,’ which appeared in the Revue Indépendante. 
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Githe, “that the highest, the only operation of art, as of 
nature, is formation (gestaltung).” There is more in this 
than can be estimated at first sight. 

This error of attributing an undue importance to the idea, 
and the consequent contempt for the form, is a common but 
pernicious one. In our recent article on Hegel we exposed 
the absurdity of separating verse from poetry (otherwise than 
logically), and of despising it as the mere dress, instead of 
regarding it as the reality of poetry. We have now to pro- 
test against an error of the same parentage, viz. the separation 
of poetic ideas from their expression. 

Poetry is not an emotion and an ornate expression of that 
emotion, but it is emotion indissolubly, essentially joined 
to its expression—it is that expression. One might as rea- 
sonably maintain that the universe is the universe and its 
reality (erscheinung). Take away its reality, its appearance, 
and what becomes of it? It remains an impossible concep- 
tion. It may be convenient to make a logical distinction be- 
tween noumena and phenomena, but it is a very shallow 
philosophy (however common) which confounds /ogical with 
real distinctions. People talk of forms as distinct from ideas 
as they do of men and their costumes, mistaking an analogy 


for a proof. Form is not the dress but the body of the thing. 


Forms that are not the bodily realizations of the ideas they 
indicate, are nothing but phantoms “ proceeding from the 
heat-oppressed brain.” 

So poetry is an art, not inasmuch as it is emotion, but in- 
asmuch as it is that specific expression of emotion we call 
poetry. Take an example from music, which is the purest 
form of art; alter one note of a melody, and no one doubts 
but that the melody is essentially altered with it; and why? 
because no one thinks that tones are the “dress” of the 
emotion, but the very musical emotion itself. In the same 
way, alter one word in poetry, and you more or less alter the 
emotion itself. And here is the proof. In Shakspeare’s ex- 
quisite line, 

«« How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon the bank! ” 
the emotion expressed is as distinct as it is beautiful; sub- 
stitute only one word for another, and say, 

“* How sweet the moonlight shines upon the bank! ”’ 
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and note the immense difference of the emotion! So in that 
line, 

** The moon sleeps with Endymion.” 
Can anything be more tenderly, allusively poetic? Alter it to 


“* The moon smiles on Endymion.” 


Is not this quite a distinct emotion? And here we are led to 
consider the real nature of corrections, of the “ art to blot,” 
of the labor lime, the perpetual alterations, which seem so 
unlike inspiration; we see that they are not improvements of 
the “dress” (unless when those of mere collocation, as “ the 
song you sing,” or “ you sing the song”), but the alteration 
and perfection of the idea. “Shines” and “sleeps” are the 
expressions of two distinct emotions, but “ sleeps” is the more 
beautiful; it is the substitution of one emotion for another, 
and not merely one word for another, as much as in a land- 
scape the substitution of a deer for a donkey. 

So, to return from whence we started, the unspeakable re- 
mains confined to the man himself, and so far it is merely his 
individual sensation ; but art, which is the image of the uni- 
versal life, is not thus individual and indefinite. Besides, 
push this notion further, and suppose all emotion, all thought 
to be unspeakable, what becomes of art? No: a poet is 
great in proportion as he can feel and give those feelings 
form, not in proportion to his passive sensibility. “ Imagi- 
“ nation,” as the greatest of all poets has said, “ bodies forth 
“ the forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen turns them to 
“ shapes, and gives to airy nothing a local habitation anda 
* name.” 

It is Géthe’s objectivity which gives that surpassing clear- 
ness to his writings. The profoundest remarks, the subtlest 
views, including a whole preceding world of thought, stand out 
in his writings with so crystal a clearness as often to deceive 
the reader in respect to their depth. Sound their bottom and 
the immensity of their depth first reveals itself. All his 
thoughts are original. They may have been thought and enun- 
ciated by others, but they have also grown up in his soul. As 
he always wished to see things, to study them for himself, 
not accepting the studies of another, so his thoughts are 
never at second-hand—he has no “authority” for them save 
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his own weighty conviction. Here lies the secret of his 
greatness. It is with poets and philosophers as in the old 
huntsman’s superstition, “ every bullet hits its mark if first 
dipped in the marksman’s blood.” 

Side by side with this clearness is a complaint of the enig- 
matical, of which he was confessedly fond. But he was never 
obscure when he intended to be clear; only when he was 
professedly enigmatical. ‘“Gdthe,” says von Miiller, “ had a 
“ strong liking for the enigmatical, which frequently interferes 
“ with the enjoyment of his works. I have often heard him 
“ maintain, that a work of art, especially a poem, which left 
“ nothing to divine, could be no true consummate work ; that 
“ its highest destination must ever be to excite reflection ; and 
“ that the spectator or reader could never thoroughly enjoy or 
“ love it, but when it compelled him to expound it after hisown 
“‘ way of thinking, and to fill it up out of his own imagina- 
“tion.” This must not be accepted literally ; but as he means 
it, there is a great truth in it. He does not advocate the ob- 
scure but the enigmatical, as nature herself is enigmatical 
but not obscure. The constant presence of some meaning 
deeper than our eyes can penetrate is an inexhaustible charm 
in Géthe, and to an equal degree in Beethoven, whose music 
renders intelligible the favourite German phrase, “ expression 
of the infinite.” With Géthe this is sometimes affected, and 
sometimes pushed to an extreme; but in general one may 
say with Carlyle, “The reader is kept on the alert, ever con- 
“ scious of his own active co-operation ; light breaks on him 
“ and clearer and clearer vision by degrees; till at last the 
“ lovely shape comes forth definite, it may be bright with 
“ heavenly radiance, or fading on this side or that into vague 
“ expressive mystery. We love it the more for the labour 
“ it has given us, we almost feel as if we had assisted at the 
“ creation ;” and so in some measure we have; it is only what 
a book awakens in us that is worth anything: to the eye it 
presents a mass of letters; to the mind—whatever it can read 
underneath the letters. Moreover there is this great advan- 
tage in the millstone of difficulty,—if you cannot see through 
it, you can at least sharpen your faculties upon it. 

In this objectivity lies his want of moral enthusiasm. The 
dogma of art for art’s sake, the enthronement of the beau- 
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tiful over all humanity, as its destiny and only work, and the 
preference for the so-called real over the ideal, caused him to 
check all enthusiasm as a “ disturbing power,” and to convert 
it into a calm sustained feeling, which fed his fancy but never 
seduced him beyond his strength. This is the secret of that 
coldness often complained of in his works. The man is 
apart from his work. 

As a consequence of this he has no constructive talent. In 
spite of his extreme objectivity (or deeply considered, as a re- 
sult of it), none of his works exhibit artistic construction. 
Faust, Werther, Tasso, Meister, Gitz, etc., are no perfect 
works ; they are fine delineations of various phases of the ar- 
tistic idea, not the idea itself in its development and totality. 
The parts are elaborated in themselves, but are not coordinate 
to any presiding passion; the copula of the imagination is 
wanted to make them cohere. Each part is beautiful and 
complete in itself, and this contented him. The same ap- 
plies even to his dramatic works, all of which, except the 
Mitschuldigen, are inartistic in their construction. We see a 
confirmation of this in his practice of working out his poems 
in parts. Respecting Faust, he thus writes to Meyer :— 


“IT have iong known what I wanted, and how I wanted it; and have 
borne it about with me for so many years as an inward tale of wonder. 
But I only executed portions of it which from time to time particularly 
attracted me. It has at last required a most vigorous determination to 
work up the whole together in such a manner that it could stand before a cul- 
tivated mind.” 


And in a letter to Humboldt, he says,— 


*‘ It is now above sixty years since the conception of Faust had a di- 
stinct existence in my youthful mind. Now I have let the design slip softly 
by me, and have only worked out the passages most interesting to me 
singly ; so that in the second part there are gaps, which it would be ne- 
cessary to fill, in order to connect it with the rest in equal interest. But 
here comes the great difficulty,—to accomplish that by plan and character 
which the spontaneous activity of nature can alone properly attain to.” 


This last sentence, so profoundly true, contains his condem- 


nation. 

To his objectivity we must in a great measure attribute his 
never delineating great characters. Schiller and he are strongly 
contrasted in this light—unfavourably for Géthe. The one 
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was always animated by the ideal ; the other always restrained 
by the real. Schiller drew divine symbols of humanity in 
Posa, Tell, Thekla, Joanna, etc. Gothe took individuals out of 
humanity covered with all their weaknesses and sufferings, 
as Meister, Faust, Egmont, etc. The one struck the common 
chord of aspiration which vibrates in exalted hearts; the 
other brought the reality before the eyes of common experi- 
ence. Gothe in his wisdom knew what men were, the best 
of them, and he had no exalted idea of them; Schiller, in his 
poetical instinct (wiser than knowledge), saw that man was 
greater than he showed himself, and that an indefinite per- 
fection awaited him—splendide mendax! None of Gothe’s 
men are great, except Gotz, who was historical (besides its 
being the work of his youth); Egmont, who was a great man, 
does not appear as such in the drama. We know from others 
that he is great; from himself or his actions we gain no in- 
dications of it; to us he is confident, graceful and reckless, 
nothing more. Tasso, Clavigo, Ferdinand, Wilhelm, Wer- 
ther, Edward, Weislingen, etc., are frightful portraitures of 
weakness. Schiller, on the contrary, loved to grapple with 
greatness ; it warmed—it exalted him; it was the fountain of 
his inspiration; it was the region where all his youthful 
dreams took shape ; hence half the secret of his popularity. 

Gothe once told Riemer that he “always conceived the 
ideal under the form of a woman ;” and this is evident enough 
in his works. Yet this ideal is always to him affection—un- 
returned affection—Gretchen and Clarchen; and often as he 
has been compared to a Greek, we know of no reason for 
which he merits the comparison more than for the peculiar 
position occupied by women in his works. In Greece women 
were nothing ; they borrowed their lustre from the men. So 
in Géthe the women are all dependent on the men, and are 
sacrificed to them. What is Gretchen but an experience for 
Faust? What is Marianna but an experience of life for 
Meister? The reason of all this we have seen before, in his 
own life. 

Another cause of his dislike of such men as Luther, Fichte 
and Coriolanus is, that these men were militant natures ; this 
Géthe abhorred. It was in violent antagonism to all his feel- 
ings and ideas. Besides, the militant is always somewhat 
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spasmodic, and agrees ill with that repose and harmony which 
he looked upon as the highest of all. 

Githe’s greatest characteristic is, we think, wisdom. He 
is of wisdom “all compact.” The extent and depth of his 
views, the weight of his opinions, we see nowhere equalled 
but in Shakspeare. This indeed is more or less the charac- 
teristic of all great poets, as it is the basis of all great poetry. 
Is not the poet a Vates, beyond all things? Does he not see 
as well as feel? Emotions that are not based upon ideas 
(and true ideas) may form poems for the day; but if any- 
thing more lasting be required, if even a second perusal be 
required, there must be a world of thought underneath that 
world of emotion. 

We might pursue the ramification of the influence of this 
objectivity much further had we space, but the foregoing will 
be sufficient for our purpose. Meanwhile the following de- 
scription of one peculiarity in his works will complete our 
present view of his genius: it was written by a great thinker 
as part of a characteristic of Wordsworth, but applies with 
equal force to Githe. 

“* His poetry is never bounding, never ebullient; has little even of the 
appearance of spontaneousness : the well is never so full that it overflows. 
There is an air of calm deliberateness about all he writes which is not cha- 
racteristic of the poetic temperament ; his poetry seems one thing, himself 
another; he seems to be poetical because he wills to be so, not because he 
cannot help it: did he will to dismiss poetry, he might never again, it 
might almost seem, have a poetical thought. He never seems possessed 
by a feeling; no emotion ever seems so strong as to have entire sway, for 
the time being, over the current of his thoughts. He has feeling enough 
to form a decent, graceful, even beautiful decoration to a thought, which 
in itself is interesting and moving; but not so much as suffices to stir up 
the soul by mere sympathy with itself in its simplest manifestation, nor 
enough to summon up that array of ‘thoughts of power’ which, in a richly 
stored mind, attends the call of really intense feeling*.” 


It is because Gothe is never possessed by any feeling, that 
he can touch on all things without ever exhausting them ; and 
hence his lyrical poems always leave off with a sting,—the 
mind craving to continue, to know more; Gothe wisely keep- 
ing it in this state of hunger, so much preferable to the feel- 
ing of repletion occasioned by the exhaustive method ! 


* Monthly Repository, vol. vii. p. 718. 
VOL. XIV.—N°®, XXVII. K 
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And now finally to address ourselves to the oft-mooted 
question,—what was Gothe’s moral system ? What doctrine 
did he preach? We can answer this only in brief, incomplete 
hints, but some sort of a reply is indispensable. 

In the common acceptation of the term, we should say he 
had no ethical system, neither has he given an outline of one. 
Profound moral views, clear insight into much of the error 
eating out the beauty of life, steady faith in truth, and words 
of the weightiest import, are to be read in abundance in his 
works; but no logical system, no accurately defined rights 
and wrongs, virtues and vices, no “immutable standard,” not 
even a hint of such. We are not, he says, 

‘* Decreed to be the judges of our actions. 
The first immediate duty of a man 
Is to pursue the path which Heaven points out : 
Past conduct seldom he appreciates rightly, 
And hardly ever what he is pursuing*.”’ 

Many are the moral systems to be constructed from his 
works, with the requisite patience and implicit reliance on 
one’s own insight ; but as for any uniform doctrine the seeker 
must despair; there is none such in Gothe. What seems to 
us the most general tendency may be thus summed up. 

Everything genuine is right. It has its purpose and ful- 
fils it; our opinion of it is a subjective, relative one, not affect- 
ing its nature. Everything is in some measure complete in 
itself, and independent of any ulterior purpose,—is in fact one 
manifestation of the All. Complete development therefore is 
what everything strives to attain. 

The great aim then of man is self-culture, self-development. 
Enlarge every sphere possible of your existence ; such is the 
command of nature. Man’s existence in this world is a com- 
plete existence in itself, whatever its future destinies may be. 
‘His existence is of the utmost importance in ifself, and in 
bringing it to its perfection, will he best prepare it for the 
future existence. Develope yourself; none other can do it for 
you. Solve the problem of life in your own manner; the 
solution of another can never assist you. How you are to 
develope your own being, none can teach you; at best instruc- 
tion can only remove hindrances, prejudices, and give you 





* Iphigenie. Taylor’s translation, 
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hints ; after that, you must obey the law of your own nature 


as it leads you. 
This dogma of self-culture is common indeed to all ethical 


systems; the difference lies in the /atitude given, and the 
principle to which this latitude is subordinate. To make 
this intelligible, we must quote what John Mill, in his ‘ Esti- 
mate of Bentham’s Philosophy,’ has said on the threefold 
view of human actions. 


“« Every human action has three aspects: its moral aspect, or that of its 
right and wrong; its esthetic aspect, or that of its beauty; its sympathetic 
aspect, or that of its loveableness. The first addresses itself to our reason 
and conscience ; the second to our imagination; the third to our human 
fellow-feeling. According to the first, we approve or disapprove ; accord- 
ing to the second, we admire or despise ; according to the third, we love, 
pity, or dislike. The morality of an action depends upon its foreseeable 
consequences; its beauty and its loveableness, or the reverse, depend 
upon the qualities which it is evidence of. Thus, a lie is wrong, be- 
cause its effect is to mislead, and because it tends to destroy the confidence 
of man in man; it is also mean, because it is cowardly; because it pro- 
ceeds from not daring to face the consequences of telling the truth; or, at 
best, is evidence of want of that power to compass our ends by straight- 
forward means, which is conceived as properly belonging to every person 
not deficient in energy or in understanding. The action of Brutus in sen- 
tencing his sons was right, because it was executing a law essential to the 
freedom of his country, against persons of whose guilt there was no 
doubt: it was admirable, because it evinced a rare degree of patriotism, 
courage, and self-control; but there was nothing loveable in it; it affords 
no presumption in regard to loveable qualities, unless a presumption of 
their deficiency. If one of the sons had engaged in the conspiracy from 
affection for the other, his action would have been loveable, though neither 
moral nor admirable. It is not possible for any sophistry to confound 
these three modes of viewing an action, but it is very possible to adhere to 
one of them exclusively, and lose sight of the rest. Sentimentality con- 
sists in setting the last two of the three above the first ; the error of mo- 
ralists in general, is to sink the two latter entirely.” 


To this classification of existing ethics we entirely sub- 
scribe. A fourth and important aspect is now slowly de- 
veloping itself; we mean the social, or humanitarian ethics, 
the seeds of which are being sown by the great writers of 
France. From the strange absurdity generated by the writers 
during the Revolution, and which saw “man in a state of 
nature,” as the only true type and perfect stage of human 
existence,—from this gross error there is now a re-active, an- 
tagonistic tendency to consider man as purely social. Bal- 
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lanche says, “ C’est la condition imposée 4 homme de vivre 
“ en société, de n’étre que par elle..... homme hors de la 
“ société n’est, pour ainsi dire, qu’en puissance d’étre; il 
“ n’est progressif et perfectible que par la société.” Most 
true, but nevertheless liable to lead men into much error. 
For admitting to the full the positions maintained by the 
modern school of thinkers, and conscious of the very great 
importance of their endeavours, it seems to us that they either 
overlook, or that their disciples will overlook, the one vital 
and dominant fact of all ethical speculation, viz. that it is, 
en dernitre analyse, solely referable to the individual. Man 
is perfectible but through society ;—granted. But for what is 
he perfectible? for what is society? Evidently for him alone ; 
for the well-being of the individuals composing that society. 
So that society itself, with all “its appliances to boot,” is but a 
means of individual culture ; so that self-culture is at last the 
one thing desired. Self-culture, then, is the primal fact of 
social advancement,—is the basis on which it must rest ; and 
social advancement in its highest condition is but as a great 
instrument for individual well-being. This is more or less 
distinctly felt by all. But theorists differ as to the means of 
this social advancement and desirable self-culture. Each has 
his own patent /eather wherewith to defend the town, “ none 
others being genuine.” But it is evident to most that an 
entire renovation of existing ideas is necessary before any- 
thing solid can be yet built in the way of system. We may 
say, with Auguste Comte,— 

“La grande crise politique et morale des sociétés actuelles tient, en 
derniére analyse, & l’anarchie intellectuelle. Notre mal le plus grave con- 
siste, en effet, dans cette profonde divergence qui existe maintenant entre 
tous les esprits relativement & toutes les maximes fondamentales dont la 
fixité est la premiére condition d’un véritable ordre social. Tant que les 
intelligences individuelles n’auront pas adhéré par un assentiment una- 
nime a un certain nombre d’idées. générales capables de former une doc- 
trine sociale commune, on ne peut se dissimuler que i’état des nations 
restera, de toute nécessité essentiellement, révolutionnaire, malgré tous les 
palliatifs politiques qui pourront étre adoptés, et ne comportera réellement 
que des institutions provisoires*.”’ 

Whoever glances into the frightful state of disease and 
moral scepticism,—the infinite divergence which existed in 


* Cours de Philosophie Positive, vol. i. p. 48. 
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thinking minds, thus corrupting the fast dissolving elements 
of society, at the end of the last century,—whoever looks at 
the innumerable theories and tentatives to seize the true solu- 
tion of life’s enigma, and the utter worthlessness of these at- 
tempts, will be able at once to comprehend how such a man 
as Géthe should have looked to esthetic self-culture as 
the only possible escape for man. The stern idea of duty (die 
grosse Idee der Pflicht) which Kant and Fichte opposed to the 
selfish theory of France, Giéthe could not accept. First, 
because such an idea was purely subjective ; secondly, be- 
cause he was a Spinozist ; and thirdly, because he saw neither 
beauty nor repose in it. 

He declares that in each of the celebrated axioms of mo- 
rals he saw but the expression of an individuality, and those 
which are usually adopted by the multitude he regards as 
prejudices. This is Spinozism. He further writes, “I must 
“ tell you of a result which I have observed in myself, viz. 
“that I make more theories daily for myself and less for 
“ others. The great enigmas of life are little more than mat- 
“ ters of jest or fear to most men; few trouble themselves 
“ with the solution, and, in my epinion, they are right; con- 
“ sequently I take care not to mislead others.” Herein we 
read his invincible objectivity, which regards all subjective 
facts as of purely individual importance. It was in this spirit 
that he said to Riemer, “ Kantian scepticism, or criticism, 
“could only have sprung out of sectarianism, out of Pro- 
* testantism, where each assumed that he was right and those 
“who differed with him wrong, without once suspecting 
* that they have all merely a subjective judgement.” 

This rooted opinion of his was founded on Spinoza’s fun- 
damental doctrine, whereby the origin of evil and other such 
puzzling questions are swept from the region of philosophy 
by the strong besom of logic ; for, he maintains, things are in 
themselves neither true nor false, neither good nor evil, right 
nor wrong, hurtful nor unhurtful, nor are actions virtuous or 
vicious,—but these terms with which we invest the nature of 
things are purely subjective, are the expressions of individual 
feeling with regard to them; thus what éo us is pleasant we 
name good, and what ¢o us is hurtful we name bad. 
Individualism, and consequently scepticism, is therefore 
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the result of this opinion to the mere reasoner; but Gothe 
was a poet, and had a firm faith which could not thus be 
shaken,—his faith, however, being very much kept to him- 
self, for fear of misleading others! As far as we can divine it 
in his works, we should say he preached individualism and 
self-culture; but that he connected this with the pantheistic 
principle of all reality necessitating a complete development, 
as its present purpose, and subordinating it, and everything, 
to that harmony which is alone perfection. 

The desolating scepticism which follows from denying all 
subjective truth could only be avoided by a corresponding 
intensity of objective reliance. If the universe was not sub- 
ordinate to him,—if man the finite could never embrace but 
a finite aspect of the infinite,—yet he felt that he too was a 
reality, that he was one aspect of the All, and that his com- 
plete development was the first necessity of his being. Ac- 
cordingly he had a firm faith, for himself. He could not look 
upon his solution of the problem as fitted to become that for 
another; therefore he advised each to do his best, and not 
trouble himself with his neighbour. “ This,” said one, “ was 
a fine theory for Géthe himself, but one had need be a 
Giothe to imitate it.” 

Such we believe to have been his fundamental doctrine ; 
perhaps twenty separate inquirers might each detect a dif- 
ferent one, and still each have “a show of reason on his side.” 
We do not advance it otherwise than as what this present 
writer for his part can recognise, without setting it forth as 
the whole truth ; for Géthe purposely avoided any dogmatic 
system, and one must be content with recognising the per- 
vading spirit. You feel that a marvellous world is imaged in 
that deep soul of his, but you cannot pierce its mystery. 
“ He was a man,” as Edgar Quinet finely said, “who com- 
“ prised within him all the doubts of modern man and allowed 
“ none of them to appear. He attacked nothing, he defended 
“ nothing ; he treated all belief and every enthusiasm as the 
“ mummies which Aristotle received from Asia, and classed 
“in his academy. He too in his church so classed all forms 
“ of worship, and put the dead face to face with each other. 
“ The infinity of doubt was concealed in him beneath the in- 
“ finity of faith.” 
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We confess, for our own parts, that neither in Shakspeare 
do we see any evidences of a dogmatic philosophy. In him, 
as in Géthe, we see the highest wisdom manifested in sepa- 
rate passages,—the profoundest insight into all moral and 
intellectual relations; but from the very excellence of his 
dramatic genius, his own opinions it would be almost impos- 
sible to guess at. He would, we suspect, have been very 
much puzzled what to answer, had any one asked him, “ What 
is your theory of life ?” 

Such is our view of Géthe as he lived and thought. We 
know few histories more instructive than his. There is 
something inconceivably grand in contemplating this won- 
derful man in his eightieth year still pursuing that laborious 
cultivation of his intellect, still enjoying that serene cheer- 
fulness, that perfection of life, which he alone seems to have 
attained. The tempests have passed away,—leaving a few 
deep-seated lines on that serene face; but all is calm, clear 
and strong now. He awaits death with the profound convic- 
tion that it is but a transformation of life, that his reality is 
but to assume fresh appearances, and he awaits it cheerfully. 
It is a bright morning in spring; Nature herself seems 
young and bursting with life; “the tender shoots of green,” 


and 
‘* The small birds in the trees make melody, 


And sleep and dream all night with open eye” — 


all tell of joyous existence. Gdothe is in his study: he rises 
to go out and luxuriate in the young sun. The hand of Death 
falls on him,—he sinks back on the sofa, and, murmuring dass 
mehr Licht hereinkomme! passes onwards to another life. 
More light | how characteristic of the man is this last wish ! 
All his life he had been struggling with darkness and piercing 
it with the heaven-born light of genius; he had at last, with 
infinite pain, illumined the whole path before him, and was 
serenely pacing onward, and now the final and unconquer- 
able darkness comes circling round him, spreading like a 
thick veil over his quick consciousness. More light! there 
without was the everlasting sun, here within the appalling 
darkness! And so the last prayer of this great son of Nature 
was, dass mehr Licht hereinkomme ! 
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ARTICLE VI. 


The Sedili of Naples. 


A FOREIGNER in his rambles through the streets of the more 
ancient parts of Naples, can hardly fail of being struck with 
the frequent occurrence of the word Sedili*, and if he carry his 
researches further he will perceive symbolst+ and escutcheons 
carved in the rude and grotesque style peculiar to such pro- 
ductions of the middle ages. These remnants of past times 
occur, for the most part, in the neighbourhood of covered 
archways or porticos, beneath whose shelter, during a succes- 
sion of centuries, a rude warlike nobility were wont to as- 
semble to discuss affairs of civic and even national interest, 
and to collect from among themselves or extort from the lower 
orders collette ¢ or taxes for the use of the city or the benefit 
of the ruling sovereign. In later times these unpretending 
archways were deserted for halls of greater splendour § and 
convenience, and which even as late as the close of the 
eighteenth century resounded with the debates of nobles and 
citizens, until the ancient municipal government, the vene- 
rable Sedili of Naples, crumbling under the desolating effect 
of time, fell before the first blast of the French Revolution, or 
in the words of the divine poet, 
“‘Cadde come uomo morte cade.” 

The antiquity*of these Sedili has been a subject of much con- 
troversy and investigation among historians of Naples; but 
the greater part, and those who have dived more deeply into 
the subject, concur in dating their origin from the very foun- 
dation of the city. The attention of travellers in Italy, and 
more especially in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, has been 
too much taken up by the historical remains of antiquity to 


* Literally a ‘seat’; the word seggio has the same signification. 

t+ One of the most striking of these is a basso-relievo of Orion over the arch- 
way where the Sedili di Porto used formerly to meet. In ancient times the ma- 
riners of the Porto, or Haven of Naples, held Orion in great veneration. 

t Collette rather means benevolencies. 

§ Most of these have been converted to other purposes, and are not easily dis- 
cernible ; the Sedili di Porto, a detached and splendid edifice (the present Sala di 
Cambio, or Exchange), is however a sufficient testimony of their ancient magnifi- 
cence, 
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bestow on the institutions of the middle ages all the attention 
they deserve. Nor need we be surprised at this fact, when 
it is considered how absorbing must be the interest of the 
classic, and indeed all visitors, whilst contemplating the mas- 
sive temples of Pastum, or the domestic wonders of Pompeii. 
A search, however, into the history of the Sedili will not be 
without its charm to the classical scholar, since it proves the 
astonishing fact of a municipal government following the 
mode and closely resembling the institutions of Athens and 
Rome, and lasting in nearly its original construction up to 
our own time. That a form of self-administration,—for such 
it was, in spite of the abuses of time and the overwhelming 
privileges of a feudal nobility during the middle ages,—should 
have traversed a space of more than two thousand years, is a 
matter of no little wonderment; and the more so, when we 
consider the shock all institutions must have suffered from 
the breaking up of civilisation by the invasion of the hordes 
of the North, and more recently from the iron rule of the va- 
rious monarchs that have swayed the destinies of the king- 
dom of Naples. 

A city so thoroughly Grecian as Neapolis founded doubt- 
less its institutions on the model of those of the mother coun- 
try, and we may presume therefore that the citizens were 
divided into classes, something resembling the ¢patpiac of 
Athens. 

No records indeed exist of so distant a period ; the immense 
lapse of time that has occurred since Neapolis* was a free 
city, before the power of Rome first checked the spirit of old 
Greek liberty, has obliterated every vestige of her form of ad- 
ministration, but the mind without difficulty peoples her 
streets with a turbulent and busy race, and beholds them ga- 
thered in their porticos discussing matters of state import- 
ance, or proclaiming with acclamation the chosen members 
of the senate. Among the various titles applied to the Sedili 
occurs frequently in ancient documents that of Toccus, a 
word that betrays its Grecian parentage so clearly that one 


* Neapolis was formed by the reunion of three cities. The original one was 
Falero, which served as the nucleus to the others. Falero was founded by a Greek 
colony. Parthenope was said to have founded Palepolis, and lastly the Cumeans, 
of Greek origin, built Neapolis ; or the new city in the suburbs of Palepolis ; at last 
the three cities joined in one under the title of Neapolis. 
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feels justified in supposing, not only that there existed places 
of public assembly in the ancient cities of Palepolis and 
Neapolis, but that they were called by that “very name.” 

Seats, sheltered at once from the burning rays of the sun 
and from the occasional torrents of rain that visit southern 
climates, must indeed have been as necessary for the inhabi- 
tants of the Greek cities as the theatres, amphitheatres and 
public baths. Youth and middle age being passed in the 
turmoil and fatigues of war, places of this description became 
invaluable in the eyes of the aged, who could repair to them 
in the noontide heat with a certainty that similar habits and 
tastes would lead others there to indulge in that garrulity 
proverbially so dear to age. The converse of the aged natu- 
rally fell on affairs of internal policy, and it is not improbable 
that they formed the first outline of republican government, 
and that the early legislators of Greece had rather the good 
sense to found their institutions on the natural tendencies of 
the citizens than to originate what might have been less 
adapted to the taste of the community. 

But whatever obscurity may hang over the ancient form of 
administration of the Republic, we have the clearest evidence 
to guide us in a search into the internal government of the 
city when under the domination of the Romans. These all- 
conquering people experienced probably but little difficulty 
in fashioning the Greek to7roc into the Latin curiz; and the 
Latin language, which the inhabitants of the surrounding 
country had already introduced into the city, went far of 
course to facilitate the change. Inscriptions, references of an- 
cient authors, show us clearly enough that under the Roman 
rule the citizens were divided into patricians and plebeians, 
and that the public assemblies were entitled curia, and com- 
posed of senatus and populus*. These two classes of citizens 
assembled, according to the quarters of the city they inhabited 
in their respective curiz, where they elected the decurions, 


* Ex. gr. SPQ. Neapolitanus 
DDL. Abruntio LF 
GL. BAB. Censori 
REIPV. NEAP. 
SPQ Neapotanus 
LBBIOL GAL 
COMINIO PATRONO COLONI. (Gruteri inscr. totius orbis.) 
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who in their turn chose the senatus. The same system, mu- 
tato nomine, was followed up by the Sedili of succeeding 
ages. The curia indeed changed its name for sedile or platea*; 
the decurions for capitano, the senate for maestrata, but the 
form of government was still the same; indeed, through all 
the vicissitudes that Naples had to undergo from the early 
days of consular domination, imperial rule, subjugation by 
the barbarians, Greek and Lombard government, we find re- 
cords of the existence of the Sedili, modulated probably ac- 
cording to the nature of the ruling power, but still never 
ceasing to exist. The Goths preserved the Roman laws, and 
though Neapolis had much to suffer whilst they held posses- 
sion of the city, little change was made in the form of interior 
administration +. Not so however under the Lombards ; society 
was doomed, at the period of the Lombard invasion, to un- 
dergo a vast change, to which indeed it had been gradually 
waning from the fall of the Roman empire and the invasion 
of the Barbarians. The riches and luxury of the Italian cities 
forming their chief attraction, they attacked them with in- 
vincible impetuosity, bringing death and dismay to the hearts 
and hearths of the inhabitants. Such of these, therefore, who 
possessed the means and who had wisdom sufficient to foresee 
the lot reserved for the indolent citizens, enervated by luxury 
and unable to compete with a rude and warrior race, assem- 
bled their followers, quitted the cities, and established them- 
selves in the high places and strong fortresses of the moun- 
tains, where little inducement should be held out to the 
invaders to attack them. And not only the Italians, but 
many of the more independent of the followers of Alaric and 
Theodoric, led by the superior beauty of the climate and the 
general productiveness of the soil, as well as encouraged by 
the facility of establishing themselves in a conquered country, 
followed the example the natives had set them, and by that 
means succeeded in gradually laying the foundation of a go- 
vernment of castellated feudal lords, which wanted nothing 








* Toccus, Platea, Porticus, Curia, Sedilis, Seggio, were the various names ap- 
plied to the sedili, according to the fashion of the day. The members also arro- 
gated to themselves different titles, such as Milites, Judices, Senatores, etc. 

+ Cassiodorius, in one of his letters to the Neapolitans exhorting them to 
receive the president sent by Theodoric, thanks them for their annual tribute. 
“‘Honoratis possessoribus et curialibus civitatis Neapolitane. Tributum quidem 
nobis annua devotione persoluistis,” etc. 
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but the sanction of the Lombards to become the acknowledged 
law of the land. According to the system of the ancients, 
where civic government was established, all free men had the 
rights of citizenship,—a classification of society that the Lom- 
bards utterly subverted, for they divided it into nobles and 
serfs. 

Naples, like many cities of Magna Grecia after the division 
of the Roman empire, fell occasionally under the control of 
the western, but more frequently under that of the eastern 
empire. On those occasions the city was governed by a Dux, 
in the name of the eastern emperors, but he was selected by 
the citizens themselves*. Indeed, there have not been want- 
ing writers who affirm that this nominee of the senate and 
Neapolitan people was often independent of the eastern em- 
pire, and ruled the city as free from foreign interference as if 
the ancient colonial republic had been again established. We 
have a right to infer, at any rate, by the rules of common 
sense, that the liberty of the city was restricted or enlarged 
according to the oscillations of the ruling powers in the East, 
and that it rose and fell in proportion to the facilities pos- 
sessed by the metropolis of keeping it in due limits. Society in 
southern Italy, previous to the establishment of the monarchy, 
was in a state of the utmost disorganization. The restricted 
power of the Lombards, and consequently of regular govern- 
ment, the growing influence of the Popedom, cities erected into 
separate republics, or acknowledging the distant sway of Con- 
stantinople ; in the country, especially in the southern districts, 
the rule of feudal lords, scarcely removed from brigands,— 
produced a state of anarchy that defied the strongest hand and 
mightiest intellect to reduce to something approaching order. 





* The following inscriptions belonging to that epoch are not devoid of interest : 


Pijssime, ac Venerabili Domine He- 
lane 

Auguste Matri Domini nostri Victoris 

semper Augusti Costanti & Avie 

Dominorum nostrorum Beatissimorum 

Cesarum Ordo & Populus Neapoli- 
tanus. 


This inscription, which was raised in 
honour of Constantine and Helen on 
their passage through Naples, was pre- 
served in the Sedili di Montagna. 





Piissimz, ac clementissimz Dominz 
nostra Auguste Helen Matri 
Domini nostri Victoris semper Augusti 
Constantini, & Avie Dominorum 
Nostrorum, Cesarum Uxori Divi 
Constantii Ordo Neapolitanus, et 
Populus. 


Preserved in the ancient college of 
Jesuits. 
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The Norman Ruggiero, who at length brought the ancient 
provinces of Samnium, Apulia, Campania, etc. under monar- 
chial sway, either deterred by the herculean task of subjugating 
a wild and ferocious people to new customs and laws, or rather, 
perhaps, considering that no government was so well suited 
to the spirit of the time as the one established, did not ven- 
ture to change that which had so long prevailed. He how- 
ever exerted himself to remedy as much as possible the evils 
that had grown out of it. To this end he established courts 
or national assemblies composed of two estates, viz. two 
classes of nobility, the first of whom held their fiefs of the 
crown, and the high clergy. His wisdom in associating the 
latter to the parliament of the nation must be the more ap- 
preciated, when we reflect that no other check existed for the 
control of a barbarous and all-powerful nobility. It was 
through the influence of the clergy that the Tréve de Dieu 
was established in the eleventh century, which ordained that 
during certain days of the year and week all hostilities should 
be suspended under pain of excommunication. Ruggiero also 
compelled the members of the council to swear that they 
would not oppress the cultivators of land; but his wisest act 
consisted in the permission to compound for military service, 
by which means he was enabled to keep up a small standing 
force, which, whilst it somewhat weakened the nobles, in- 
creased pro tanto the power of the monarchy. Under this or- 
ganized system of feudal government, the principal towns held 
as it were of the crown, and derived from royal protection 
their security and growing consequence. Of these, Naples 
was among the most important; and it may be readily con- 
jectured that under a sovereign like Ruggiero, whose wisdom 
and moderation were not less to be admired than his heroic 
valour, its institutions acquired greater vigour and extent. 

The ancient part of Naples, including the extensive addi- 
tions made by Bellisarius in 565, and in the year 976 by the 
Greek emperor, was comprised in that part of the city bi- 
sected by the street that leads to the Capuan Gate, and the 
present church of San Lorenzo* may be taken as the central 
point of it. This city, of which the ancient town of Neapolis 








* This church stands on the site of the forum of Neapolis ; the piazza opposite 
still bears the name of the Corpo di Napoli. 
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formed the nucleus, as Falero did to the ancient Neapolis, 
and in which are still to be seen many splendid remains of 
antiquity, was divided into four districts, and the milites or 
nobles assembled in four curiz*, according to the quarters 
they inhabited. ; 

The annals of old time, however, have failed to record the 
exact spot where the Populus Neapolitanus assembled to dis- 
cuss and vote on the Res publica. Valerius Maximus informs 
us indeed, that “ Forum nobilium erat distinctum a foro po- 
pulari,” but its whereabout is not on record. In all proba- 
bility it shifted its ground according to the extent of the city ; 
and this opinion derives confirmation from the fact, that the 
earliest allusions to the position of the Seggio del Popolo 
speak of it as existing during the time of Manfred, in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, a few years after Innocent 
the Fourth had enclosed a portion of the suburbs in a new 
wall of some extent. This old refuge of popular liberty stood 
in the exact spot now occupied by a fountain in the Piazza della 
Selleria, and, according to tradition, was razed to the ground 
by Alfonso d’ Arragona, to please the fair Lucretia d’ Alagni, 
of whom he was enamoured, but, with more appearance of 


truth, in a fit of despotic rage with a people who displayed 
too vivid a recollection of their ancient liberties t+. 

As an immense crowd would have been incompatible for 
the purpose of legislation or discussion, the manner of assem- 





* The names given to these ancient assemblies were as follows: 

Curia Nili, or Sedili del Nilo (in after times by corruption Nido), so called from 
the neighbouring district being frequented by the merchants of Egypt, and the 
vicinity of a statue of the river Nile (still to be seen there). 

Curia Montis, or Sedile di Montagna, situated in the most elevated part of the 
city. 

Curia, or Platea Capuz, or Sedili Capuano, that stood near the gate leading to 
Capua. 

Curia, or Toccus Furcille, or Sedili de Forcella, which stood near the famous 
school of Pythagoras, whose symbol, as is well known, was the Greek y- The 
nobles composing this Sedili incorporated this y in their armorial bearings, and 
fourteen of their number built a church opposite their sedili to Sanctus Agrippi- 
nus, and set their motto over the door of the sacred edifice, ‘‘ Ad bene facere nati 
sumus.” This. motto is still distinctly visible, but the y of Pythagoras has disap- 
peared with the conversion of the Sedili to other purposes,—a fact the more to be 
regretted, as it was an unanswerable proof of the high antiquity of the institutions 
under discussion. This church, now called Sant’ Arpino, is supposed to stand on 
the exact site of the senate-house of Palepolis. 

tT Being thus driven from their stronghold, the people, from the year 1456, 
continued to assemble in the cloister of Sant’ Agostino, until dislodged by the re- 
volution with their noble fellow-citizens. ; 
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bling the people was as follows. The people, (but by that 
name we do not include that low and degraded race, the very 
dregs of the population, that abound in all cities, and in one 
so overpopulated as Naples, must have mustered as they do 
to this day in immense numbers), the populus, and not the 
plebs, in fact, the possessores or householders, as we have be- 
fore designated them, assembled in their so-called Ottine*, 
and selected a portion of their number (probably those most 
remarkable for their riches, position, or forensic talent) to re- 
present their interests in the Seggio or Sedile del Popolo. Of 
these ottine there were twenty-nine, each one representing 
one of the twenty-nine principal streets contained in the then 
city ; nor were they ever increased, though in succeeding ages 
the city of Naples doubled in size, wealth and importance. The 
popular Sedili, or more technically termed Ottine, took their 
titles from neighbouring churches, noble residences, adventi- 
tious circumstances, or local traditions. To detail them would 
be only wearying the patience of our readers. At the time of 
the cessation of the government under Sergio, the last of the 
dukes who governed the republic of Naples, and the acces- 
sion of Roger I. the founder of the monarchy, to the govern- 
ment of the kingdom, the four above-named Sedili sufficed 
for,the reunion of the nobility, and served, together with the 
assembly of the people, as in times of higher antiquity, for the 
administration and regulation of all matters relating to the 
city ; but whether from the steadier system o#government in- 
troduced by the Normans, the greater attraction held out to 
the nobles to congregate in a city daily acquiring greater im- 
portance, and established as the capital of the kingdom, or 
from other collateral causes, the Sedili began rapidly to in- 
crease in number. The son of Roger, whose name has de- 
scended to posterity as the Bad (il Malo), extended also the 
walls of the city two miles beyond their former limits, and 
created two new districts, which became represented by two 
Sedili under the titles of Porto and Porta Nova+, The time 
was come then when from the growing numbers and in- 
creasing influence of a nobility, between whom and the com- 





* So named from the fact of their choosing eight of their number to represent 
them at the Seggio del Popolo. 
T Porto, the port or haven; Porta nuova, the new gate. 
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moners the line of demarcation was doubtlessly more clearly 
defined under the regular monarchy than under their former 
precarious government, the ancient Sedili of Montagna, Capua, 
Nilo and Forcella, with the more recent additions of Porto 
or Porta Nova, were no longer sufficient for the purpose of 
civic legislation. 

We gather from various documents of that distant period, 
that in the earlier days of the monarchy a usage had been 
introduced among the nobility of building private Sedili, in 
which they assembled to the number of eight or ten families 
in each. These minor assemblies were subservient to the 
principal Sedili of the district ; but their convenience and im- 
portance must have been immense, to have amounted in a 
short time to the number of twenty-three*, which, with the 
six chief Sedili, amounted in ail to twenty-nine. As their 
number tallied precisely with the Ottine of the commoners 
and the number of the principal streets, we take it for grant- 
ed that either they were restricted to that figure, or that they 
were erected under a certain method which portioned off to 
each street its due share of representation. 

A description of the city of Naples during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, would have afforded a fine subject for 
the graphic pen of Sir Walter Scott. The imagination may 
picture to itself how great must have been the bustle and 
confusion in a city whose utmost circuit did not much exceed 
four miles, traversed by narrow streets, as most of them are in 
the old city to this day, on the days appointed for the assem- 
bling of the two denominations of the citizens in nearly fifty 
separate localities. Nobles, some on horseback, some on foot, 
all armed and glistening in the steel armour of the epoch, 
hurrying through crowds of the lowest classes, some preceded 
by heralds or retainers, using little ceremony in forcing a clear 
way for their chiefs, citizens leaving their dwellings for the 
nearest church in which the Ottine were assembled, the 





* Their titles were as follows :—Seggio di Capuano, Melatii, S. Stefano, Santi 
Apostoli, San Martino, Manveri, of the Contrada Capuana, or Capuan district. 
Seggio dei Cimbri, di Pistaso, of the Forcella district. Seggio di Talamo, dei 
Mamoli, Capodi Piazza, Ferrori, Saliti, Canuti, de Calanti, Porta San Gennaro, 
of the Montagna district. Seggio di Aquario, dei Griffi, of the Porto district. 
Seggio di Arco, San Gennarello, Casa Nova, Fontanula, of the Nilo district. 
Seggio di Acciapacci, dei Costanzi, of the Porta Nova district. 
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trader in the productions of Smyrna or Alexandria, the mer- 
chant, whose ships plied between Naples and Genoa, Pisa 
or Venice, the learned expounder of the Roman law, the 
architect, the superior artizan, the dealer in Genoa velvet or 
Spanish weapons, all thronging to their destination, must 
have formed a scene of animated life, an interesting subject 
for the beholder, and one on which the mind, lightened by 
imagination, delights in dwelling. 

A remarkable fact connected with these institutions is, that 
there existed a Sedile for the Jews. This Platea Judaica, as 
it was entitled, did not in all probability owe its existence to 
the liberality of the period, marked as it was by the cruel per- 
secutions that the followers of Israel were compelled to sub- 
mit to, but rather to the profound aversion experienced by 
Christians in those days to associate with people of that per- 
suasion*, It requires no small effort of credulity to suppose 
that those hoarders and hiders of wealth could have been per- 
mitted to pay their imposts according to their outward means, 
yet certain it is they had their Sedili, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of whose institution was self-taxation. If, like their 
brethren, they were compelled to submit to extortion, history 
is silent on the subject, and has merely recorded that, in com- 
mon with their fellow-citizens, they enjoyed the right of re- 
presentation, and consequently were raised to a much higher 
station than two-thirds of the king’s subjects, still serfs and 
slaves of the soil. To complete our picture, therefore, we 
must fancy the bearded brethren seated in their own assem- 
blies and debating with as much security as if still immured 
within the walls of Jerusalem, and little dreaming that the 
day would arrive when their descendants should be driven 
from their homes}, as a scourge and disgrace to that city 
where their forefathers had once held possession of civic free- 
dom. But let us carry our readers with the busy throng to 
the floor of one of the Sedili itself. In aquadrivia where four 
streets cross, and against the neighbouring houses, are placed 
seats for the noble members; an archway built across the 
street protects them from the inconvenience of sun or rain, 


A prejudice existing in all its force to this day at Rome. 
T This persecuted race, as is well known, was driven from Naples by Charles V, 
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rudely carved escutcheons* stand out in relief from the walls, 
and inscriptions, recalling the deeds of departed members, 
awake a desire of renown in those assembled ; but hush, they 
are about to proceed to business. One of their number, elect- 
ed by themselves, presides over the assembly, and they have 
met together for the purpose of choosing a Syndic or Eletto, 
who in conjunction with the Eletti of the other Sedili, and one 
chosen at the chief Sedile of the people, is to form a tribunal 
for the purpose of governing the city. That important busi- 
ness transacted, they proceed to consider the amount of col- 
lette that will be necessary to meet the various outlays of the 
municipality, to pay the public officers, and to fill such a void 
as had been left in the public treasury by the last war. The 
wealth of the neighbourhood is taken into consideration, and 
each one’s means comes under discussion. At last, every one 
being taxed according to the income he is supposed to possess, 
they enter into affairs of a less public but still important na- 
ture. In those days, when every one who was noble bore 
arms, when war, if not the natural was at least the usual 
state of society, when narrow and confined dwellings and ill- 
cleaned streets tended at once to the propagation and con- 
tinuance of disease, when the science of medicine was able 
to achieve little or nothing, it was a common thing to see 
children suddenly deprived of their natural protectors. In 
those cases members of the Sedili, either at their own sugges- 
tion or from being considered the most fitting guardians of 
youth, were appointed to fill the duties of protectors of the 
orphans, and compelled to account before the civic tribunals 
for the discharge of their trust. Before we have time to ad- 
mire the wisdom and prescience of such a custom a clamour 
is arising in the meeting, which from the noise and tumult 
that reigns we have some difficulty of understanding. The 
distribution of the honours, dignities and duties + (pesi e ho- 





* To commemorate important events in stone is a usage of high antiquity ; 
thus the Cariatides in Athens, etc. From the Crusades downwards blasonry has 
been in vogue, and the walls of the Sedili were covered with escutcheons. Be- 
sides this, each Sedile had its distinctive armorial bearings, and the nobles com- 
posing it incorporated them with their family arms. The distinctive sign of the 
Seggio del Arco was an arch, del Nido, a black horse, dei griffi, a griffin, etc., all 
surmounted by a coronet. The Seggio del Popolo was represented by a P. 

+ The Sedili elected the twelve judges of the city, places mostly filled by the 
members of the popular Sedile. 
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nori), in other words the lucrative places, is coming under 
discussion, and a finer field for riotous and deafening argu- 
ment could hardly be invented. Such disputes were of fre- 
quent occurrence, and were not confined to the separate Sedili, 
but the nobles of one would often come into collision with 
those of another on this fruitful subject of contention. The 
city was often witness to scenes of disorder, quarrelling and 
bloodshed, not a little increased by the fiery nature of the 
disputants. Such conduct tended to bring discredit on the 
Sedili, and became ultimately one of the concurrent causes 
of their diminution. Before entering more fully into that 
important event, it is our duty, as faithful historians of these 
ancient Sedili, to inform our readers of an institution that 
boasts of the highest antiquity, and reflects honour on the 
members of every age. 

It was customary on Palm Sunday to erect in the centre of 
the place where the Sedile was held, a high cross entirely 
covered with palm-leaves, and to place at the foot of it an 
altar on which the citizens laid their charitable offerings. 
The funds collected on such occasions were distributed in 
part to widows and orphans, and a large portion was set 
aside to provide marriage portions for destitute damsels, and 
to afford aid and succour to the imprisoned of the district. 
It must have been a gratifying sight to see a band of fierce 
and full-armed men assembled for the purpose of relieving 
the poor and wretched. This really Christian institution was 
called Staurita*, and it is probable that their foundation is 
nearly coeval with the establishment of Christianity in the cities 
of Campania. There was one belonging to each Sedile and 
Ottina, and, as in early times there were few asylums for the 
poor and wretched, the good they must have performed is 
incalculable. 

Had the Sedili merely been convened for the narrow and 
confined government of a city, however ancient and singular 
they might have been, they would hardly have merited so 
detailed a notice, but the fact is they are wound up in the 
history of the country where they existed, as having taken an 
active share not less in national than in civic affairs. It is na- 





* From oravpos, a cross. 
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tural enough to infer that the nobility of the capital and its 
environs should in remote times have been the best fitted 
(laying aside the clergy) for state affairs, and still more natu- 
ral that successive monarchs should have profited by and em- 
ployed their counsel. Accordingly, we find that Ruggiero 
associated deputies from the Sedili in his national parliament, 
an example more than once followed by the Swabian dynasty. 
Frederick went so far as to call the commons to the national 
counsel, as well as the eletti of the noble Sedili, it being his 
principal aim to curb the nobility and favour the growth of a 
body of independent citizens. Although in succeeding go- 
vernments we do not find the liberal principles of Frederick 
followed, we meet with numberless cases in history of the 
important part taken by the Sedili, both noble and popular, 
in matters of state. Were disputes of a delicate nature to be 
arranged between the courts of Rome and Naples, members 
of the Sedili, considered most able for the business, were se- 
lected to accommodate the difference: did a new sovereign, 
either through the puissant influence of the Pope or by force 
of arms, come into possession of the kingdom and capital, the 
Sedili poured forth their chosen deputies to swear fealty, not 
only in the name of the city but in that of the country at 
large; did a sovereign cease to live without having properly 
provided for the succession of the crown*, the Sedili met to 
decide on the measures to be taken, and appointed some of 
their number to act as trustees for the time being, not of the 
city but of the kingdom. 

That members of the popular Sedili should have been 
chosen to fill such high offices, shows at once the import- 
ance they had acquired and the intelligence to be found in 
their body. Instances indeed are on record of their having 
been chosen, alone and without admixture of nobility, to neg- 
otiate as ambassadors. Their ancient power and influence 
left a deep impression on the mind of after generations, and 
gives rise to a regret that they did not arm in the cause of 
liberty, and save their country from the degrading despotism 





* Giovanna II., having died childless, leaving Renato son of Lewis duke of 
Lorraine her successor, and Renato being a prisoner in France, twenty members 
of the Neapolitan Sedili, as well noble as popular, were selected to govern the king- 
dom pro tempore, 
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that from the fall of the Swabian dynasty, with but few ex- 
ceptions, to our own days, has been an incubus upon a land 
favoured by nature above most others of Europe. We must 
look then upon their degradation as their own fault: they 
possessed the bud as it were of liberty, but they let it fade 
and perish before it was full-blown. Few, we conceive, would 
deny that similar institutions in different countries would in 
course of time become as opposite as the character and man- 
ners of their inhabitants; and to look no further for an evidence 
of this axiom, we may appeal to the contrary effects produced 
by general assemblies in France and England. In the former 
the états généraux contrasted but ill with our own parlia- 
ment, so distinguished by its gradual development of liberty, 
and the anciens parlemens, in spite of struggles and squab- 
bles with the court, utterly belied the prediction of Black- 
stone. 

Nor were the Sedilj of the nobles destined to acquire that 
development, which might have eventually ended in the esta- 
blishment of an oligarchy, similar to others of central Italy. 
In the thirteenth century, (at what precise epoch historians 
are not agreed,) the numerous Sedili of the nobility received a 
severe check to their further progress. There exist too much 
contradiction and doubt regarding this event to enable us to 
state precisely during which particular reign, twenty of the 
twenty-nine Sedili were suppressed, the minor ones being in- 
corporated with the principal. Weare left almost in darkness 
as to what circumstances gave rise to this first blow against 
the freedom of the city; but as it happened towards the reign of 
Conrad the Swabian, and Charles I. of the house of Anjou,— 
both tyrants, though in different degrees,—we are at littlelossto 
guess. Under the feudal system the weakness of the king must 
be in inverse proportion to the power of the nobles. Dependent 
on his own nobility for the common defence of his kingdom, 
a sovereign must look with a jealous eye on all their acts, and 
especially on such as might tend, however indirectly, to weaken 
his authority. May we not therefore fearlessly hazard a con- 
jecture, that, irritated by the noisy debates of a body of nobles 
whose clamour must have often reached the ear of royalty 
itself, the revengeful Conrad restricted by his decrees the 
number of the Sedili; and that Carlo, whose possession of the 
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kingdom was in the beginning precarious enough, aided in 
completing the work? We know that Carlo* suppressed the 
free contributions of the Sedili, substituting forced taxes for 
them ; and that, under pretext of building a church to his fa- 
vourite saint, Laurence of Verona, he drove the Maestrata 
or reunion of the eletti, who governed the town, from their 
stronghold, and ever since that time they have assembled in 
a mean hall near the church. These facts show the influence 
that the nobility had acquired, and how much their rulers 
began to fear them. 

The nine Sedili which survived were the six above re- 
ferred to, with three others called Mercato, Arco, and Somma 
Piazza. In the time of Roberto son of Carlo II., we find 
these nine Sedili still in force, as the former convoked them all, 
to ask their concurrence and vote on the law “ De mortalis}”. 
In process of time, however, the nobles of some of the Sedili 
began to flock to the more eligible quarters of the city, and the 
families of many became utterly extinct. In this way, no long 
time after their establishment, three of the Sedili, viz. Arco, 
Somma Piazza and Mercato, died as it were a natural death, 
and the localities were applied to other uses ; while the ancient 
Sedile di Forcella, weakened by the extinction of most of the 
noble families to whom it belonged, was incorporated with that 
of Montagna. It may excite surprise, that in a city where 
nobility is held at a cheap rate, where titles abounded, having 
been easily obtained, and spreading in proportion to the po- 
pulation, the Sedili should have failed for want of claimants ; 
but the fact was, that those whose names were inscribed in 
the Sedili, considering it once as a proof of higher lineage and 
ancestral glory, vigorously opposed the entrance into their 
society of more modern nobility. No doubt many exceptions 
were made, but the access to the Sedili was so jealously 
guarded, that in the course of time two classes of nobility 
became recognized in Naples under the titles of inscribed 
and non-inscribed{. This distinction continued till the sup- 








* This king, the founder of the Angevine dynasty, on getting possession of the 
city of Naples, destroyed its ancient walls and wreaked his vengeance on the citi- 
zens in various ways. 

t These appeals to the Sedili, so frequent in former times gradually diminished, 
till at last they ceased altogether. 

t “ Iscritti e non iscritti.” 
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pression of the Sedili, when the names of the former class were 
entered in the golden book (Libro d’oro), those of the latter 
in the silver-book, or Libro d’argento. These volumes are 
preserved in the archives of Naples ; and when time shall have 
swept away all traces of the Sedili, the names of those who 
merited the golden illustration and silver record will still re- 
main. But let the odious distinction perish, the volumes be 
closed for ever; or, if opened, may they incite the two classes 
to emulate each other in noble deeds, and give proof that the 
rude spirit of resistance possessed by their ancestors is de- 
veloped in their posterity, and that they wait but for an op- 
portunity to endow their country with liberal institutions. 

It would leave our task unfinished not to state what was 
the system of administration pursued by the five remaining 
Sedili and that of the people ; nor could we choose a more ap- 
propriate place, since we have brought our description of 
these institutions down to that state in which they were fated 
to remain, till the besom of innovation, sweeping away the 
rubbish of antiquity, left the place free for systems better 
fitted to the wants of more enlightened times. 

In the Sedili of the nobles, now reduced to five, presidents 
were elected to the number of twenty-nine,—a shadowy figure 
as it were of that ancient force, when every one of the princi- 
pal streets of Naples was represented by its separate assembly, 
both noble and popular. Of these twenty-nine, five were 
elected in the Seggio del Nido, and six in the other four, 
and their vocation was to assemble their respective Sedili, and 
preside over and maintain order when the nobles were met 
together. 

Besides these so called cinque e sei (five and six), the 
members of the Sedili chose annually one of their body under 
the name of Eletto, who in conjunction with the Eletto del 
Popolo, formed what was called the Tribunal of the City. 
The Sedile del Popolo was composed of twenty-nine capi- 
tani or chiefs, one being chosen by the people themselves 
in each of thei ottine, which were held in the parish 
churches of the respective districts. It must not however 
be supposed that the people in later days enjoyed the full 
right of selecting their captains without foreign inter- 
ference. Their power of election was limited to that of 
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naming six of their number, from whom the king or viceroy 
selected one to represent them. 

The appointment of the Eletto del Popolo, who was to unite 
with those of the noble Sedili, took place in the following 
manner. ‘T'wo citizens were elected in each ottine, and from 
the total, fifty-eight, four were chosen by lot, who had each 
the right of electing another. A ballot then took place, and 
the names of the six most successful were submitted to the 
sovereign, who singled out one to serve as the “ People’s 
Elected.” This office was eagerly sought and closely can- 
vassed for, but whether from zeal to serve the interests of the 
prince or people, must be left undecided. Reflecting however 
on the gradual humiliation of these ancient rallying points of 
freedom, on their utter insufficiency in later times to protect 
the people from Spanish oppression,—remembering too that 
the people’s Sedile was composed of members who were more 
indebted for their offices to the arbitrary one than their fellow 
many, we cannot hope that the popular cause was ever fought 
with energy; but there is something in a name, and the ve- 
nerable citizen of Naples, the souvenirs of whose youth carry 
him back to the deeds of the last age, points with a bitter smile 
to the lofty tower of Saint Augustin, and tells you that be- 
neath its shade once flourished some of his country’s glories ; 
which, drawing high lineage from Greece and Rome, and 
having struggled against the iron opposition of the dark ages, 
and the more withering discredit of modern times, fell from 
their ancient foundations at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury,—a signal proof that human institutions, though rooted 
as the forest monarch, must some day bend their high tops, 
and tottering beneath a load of years fall lowly in the dust. 

Amidst the general scene of corruption that the society of 
Naples presented during the domination of Spain, there existed 
a society composed of members of the Sedili, so creditable to 
both classes of citizens, that that alone should save them from 
oblivion. This society consisted of a permanent committee 
composed of twenty deputies from the Sedili of the nobles, and 
five of the people, for the sole purpose of opposing the intro- 
duction of the Inquisition into the country. When it is 
considered how absolute was the will of the sovereign,—how 
mighty was the sway of the priests over the most blinded and 
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superstitious people perhaps of Europe,—when we reflect on 
the lengthened rule of Spain, and the almost unlimited au- 
thority deputed to the Spanish viceroys and the Spanish junta, 
their natural desire to reign by fear where they felt they were 
abhorred, their still more natural wish,—as Spaniards and re- 
presentatives of those monarchs to whom inquisitions and 
autos-da-fé were at once the means and delights of govern- 
ment,—to introduce the inquisition into the country they reign- 
ed over, we cannot withhold our surprise and admiration at 
the moral determination of the Sedili in so successfully avoid- 
ing its encroachment. A constant surveillance over the acts 
of government, conscious at once and jealous of the purpose 
of the deputation, an unwearied search into the objects and 
motives of all foreigners, and particularly Spaniards, visiting 
the country, but above all a scrutiny into the proceedings of 
the clergy, must have been their main principles of action. 
This committee, which went by the name of the Deputation 
against the Holy Office, “ Deputazione contro il Sant’ Ufficio,” 
was always successful in its opposition, the feelings of the 
Neapolitans being with it, which displayed themselves in the 
most violent manner at every endeavour of the government 
and clergy to force the odious tribunal upon them. 

The offices that the Sedili conferred were at length sought 
for as mere places of privilege. Historians of the last cen- 
tury dwelt with complacency on the splendid figure made by 
the eletti in processions of state, and on the high privilege 
of supporting the canopy in great festivals, etc. These an- 
cient institutions were fast dwindling into decrepitude, the 
shadow and not the substance of liberty remained ; but for the 
French Revolution they might indeed have lingered another 
century, though with little glory to themselves, and less ad- 
vantage to their fellow citizens. 

The last act of the Sedili was exemplified by the eletti of the 
nobles and that of the people, when, flying before the victo- 
rious arms of Championet, Ferdinand IV., in the year 1799, 
abandoned his capital to the factions that distracted and 
the armies that invested it. The six eletti formed a species 
of provisional regency, but their reign was of short duration ; 
the entrace of Championet into the town was followed quick- 
ly by the establishment of a republic, which put an end to the 
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ancient institutions of the country. The revolution that 
followed finished by obliterating all traces of the feudal and 
municipal government ; and when order was restored and the 
ancient line of monarchs were seated on the throne, either 
wearied with French republicanism or counter-revolution, no 
one raised a voice for their re-establishment ; nor, when some 
years afterwards the spirit of freedom was momentarily 
aroused, could the popular feeling declare in favor of a 
cramped form of administration, which had ever disappointed 
the votaries of enlightened liberty, but for a free and generous 
constitution, which should, as our immortal bard has it, 


**in the compass of a pale 
Keep law, and form and due proportion.” 


ArticLe VII. 


Commentaries on Equity Jurisprudence, as administered in 
England and America. By Josernu Srory, LL.D., 
Dane Professor of Law in Harvard University. Second 
edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged. 2 vols. Re- 
printed in London. 1839. 


ALTHOUGH at the present time there are few persons of any 
pretensions to education who would be likely to fall into the 
mistake of supposing, with an eminent writer of the last age, 
that a court of equity in England meant a court “in which 
“ the judge, instead of consulting strictly the law of the land, 
“ refers only to the wisdom of the court and to the purity of 
“ his own conscience *,” yet it is believed that an imper- 
fect notion of what in England constitutes equity jurispru- 
dence still prevails very extensively. 

In its most general, and indeed in its etymological sense, 





* Junius’s Letters to Lord Mansfield, Letter 41. 
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equity means equality *, impartiality. The latter term seems 
to us to convey a clearer idea than can be obtained from any 
turning and twisting of the words jus, or justice, or any 
talk about “ giving to every man his own.” For after all, the 
question will still recur, what is a man’s own? So that the 
definition of justice to be “ constans et perpetua voluntas jus 
suum cuique tribuendi +,” seems but a begging of the ques- 
tion ; for it assumes the main desideratum as a known quantity. 
But IMPARTIALITY conveys one clear and distinct idea, 
pointing toward the path which may at last conduct us to 
the wished-for goal; for if the claims of the respective con- 
tending parties or claimants be weighed impartially and care- 
fully, that is, with due deliberation and pains-taking, and with- 
out fear or favour, we may reasonably hope that the true 
value or character of each will at last be correctly ascertained, 
and then, but not till then, shall every man have his own. 

Another more limited sense in which the term equity is 
used, is in contradistinction to strict law, and in conformity 
with the definition of Aristotle, who defined equity to be the 
correction of the law, wherein it is defective by reason of its 
universality {. This notion of equity has been very generally 
adopted§, and the jus pretorium in the Roman system of 
jurisprudence was founded upon it ||. A usual application 
of this sense of equity is in construing positive or written 
laws. “ From this method of interpreting laws by the reason 
of them,” says Blackstone, “ arises what we call equity 4.” 
And again: “ Equity, in its true and genuine meaning, is the 
* soul and spirit of all law; positive law is construed, and 
* rational law is made by it. In this, equity is synonymous 
* to justice; in that, to the true sense and sound interpreta- 
“tion of the rule **,” 











* Bracton thus defines Equity: “ Equitas autem est rerum convenientia, que 
in paribus causis paria desiderat jura, et omnia bene cozquiparat ; et dicitur equi- 
tas, quasi squalitas.”—Bracton, lib.i.c. 4. § 5. p. 3. 

T Dig. Lib. i. tit. 1.1. 10, 11. 

t Arist. Ethic. Nicom. 1. 5. c. 14, cited 1 Woodes. Lect. p. 193, 1 Story’s Eq. 
Jur. 4. Cicero says that Galba was accustomed “ Multa pro xquitate contra jus 
dicere.”—Cic. de Oratore, lib. i. § 57. 

§ Grotius de Aquitate, c.1. § 2,3. Puffend. Law of Nature and Nat., b. v. 
c.12. § 21. &c., cited 1 Story, Eq. Jur. 4. 
| Dig. Lib. is tit. 1.1. 7. q 1 Bl. Com. 61. 

** 3 Bl. Com. 429. 
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But still this is not the sense in which the word equity is 
used, when it is applied to those courts in England and Ame- 
rica which are denominated Courts of Equity. 

Neither is the peculiar province of those courts, as at 
present in operation, at all marked out or characterized by 
the descriptions which we meet with in the writings even 
of English lawyers who themselves practised or even presided 
in those courts formerly. Thus St. German says, “ Equity 
* is arightwiseness, that considereth all the particular circum- 
* stances of the deed, which is also tempered with the sweet- 
“ ness of mercy *.” Another author thus describes equity : 
** Equity is that which is commonly called equal, just and 
“ good; and is a mitigation or moderation of the common 
“‘ law in some circumstances, either of the matter, person, or 
“ time ; and often it dispenseth with the law itself+.” “ The 
“ matters of which equity holdeth cognizance in its absolute 

power, are such as are not remediable at law, and of them the 

sorts may be said to be as infinite, almost, as the different 

affairs conversant in human life {.” And he adds, “ Equity 

is so extensive and various, that every particular case in 

equity may be truly said to stand upon its own particular 

circumstances ; and therefore, under favour, I apprehend 
“ precedents are not of that great use in equity as some would 
* contend, but that equity thereby may possibly be made 
“ too much a science for good conscience $.” 

The author of the celebrated ‘Treatise of Equity’ (at- 
tributed to Mr. Ballow) gives a description which was pro- 
bably more applicable at the time it was written than it is 
now. He says:— 


“‘ Equity, as it stands for the whole of natural justice, is more excellent 
than any human institution ; neither are positive laws, even in matters 
seemingly indifferent, any further binding than they are agreeable to the 
law of God and nature. But the precepts of the natural law, when en- 
forced by the laws of man, are so far from losing anything of their former 
excellence, that they thence receive an additional strength and sanction ; 
yet as the rules of the municipal law are finite, and the subject of it infi- 
nite, there will often fall out cases which cannot be determined by them ; 
for there can be no finite rule of an infinite matter perfect. So that there 


* Dialogue i. c. 16. ; 
+ Grounds and Rudim. pp. 5, 6, edit. 1751, cited 1 Story, Eq. Jur. 9. 


¢ Ibid, p. 6. § Ibid, p. 6. 
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will be a necessity of having recourse to the natural principles, that what 
was wanting to the finite may be supplied out of that which is infinite. 
And this is properly what is called equity, in opposition to strict law ; and 
seems to bear something of the same proportion to it in the moral, as art 
does to nature in the material world. For, as the universal laws of matter 
would, in many instances, prove hurtful to particulars, if art were not to 
interpose and direct them aright, so the general precepts of the municipal 
law would oftentimes not be able to attain their end, if equity did not come 
n aid ofthem. And thus, in Chancery, every particular case stands upon 
its own particular circumstances ; and although the common law will not 
decree against the general rule of law, yet Chancery doth, so as the exam- 
ple introduce not a general mischief. Every matter, therefore, that hap- 
pens inconsistent with the design of the legislator, or is contrary to natural 
justice, may find relief here. For no man can be obliged to anything con- 
trary to the law of nature ; and indeed no man in his senses can be pre- 
sumed willing to oblige another to it, But if the law has determined a 
matter with all its circumstances, equity cannot intermeddle ; and for the 
Chancery to relieve against the express provision of an act of Parliament, 
would be the same as to repeal it *.”’ 


Mr. Justice Blackstone has adduced some striking instances 
in refutation of the above doctrine, that equity will relieve 
against a general rule of law. 


“‘TItis said,” he observes, “‘ that it is the business of a court of equity, 
in England, to abate the rigour of the common law. But no such power 
is contended for. Hard was the case of bond-creditors, whose debtor devised 
away his real estate; rigorous and unjust the rule, which put the devisee 
in a better condition than the heir: yet a court of equity had no power to 
interpose. Hard is the common law still subsisting, that land devised, or 
descending to the heir, shall not be liable to simple contract debts of the 
ancestor or devisor, although the money was laid out in purchasing the 
very land ; and that the father shall never immediately succeed as heir to 
the real estate of the son: but a court of equity can give no relief; though 
in both these instances the artificial reason of the law, arising from feudal 
principles, has long ago entirely ceased ¢.” 


To these remarks Mr. Justice Story adds, in the able work 
now before us :— 


“‘Tllustrations of the same character may be found in every state of the 
Union. In some states, bond debts have a privilege of priority of payment 
over simple contract debts, in cases of insolvent intestate estates. In 
others, judgments are a privileged lien on lands. In many, if not in all, a 
debtor may prefer one creditor to another, in discharging his debts, when 
his assets are wholly insufficient to pay all the debts. And (not to multiply 
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instances) what can be more harsh or indefensible than the rule of the 
common law, by which a husband may receive an ample fortune in per- 
sonal estate through his wife, and by his own act or will strip her of 
every farthing and leave her a beggar * ? ”’ 

And in regard to the proposition, that every matter incon- 
sistent with the design of the legislature, or contrary to na- 
tural justice, may find relief in equity, Mr. Justice Black- 
stone + showed long ago that it was quite untenable; that 
both courts of law and equity are equally bound, and equally 
profess, to interpret statutes according to the true intent of 
the legislature ; and that there is not a single rule of inter- 
preting laws, whether equitably or strictly, that is not equally 
used by the judges in the courts both of law and equity. 
The observation which has been often made, that courts of 
equity are not bound by precedents, has been shown to be 
equally erroneous {. 

If indeed those courts in England did possess the qua- 
lities which have been thus imputed to them, they might, as 
Mr. Justice Story remarks, well merit the rebuke of Selden, 
often quoted :— 

“For law we have a measure, and know what to trust to. Equity is 
according to the conscience of him that is chancellor ; and as that is 
larger or narrower, so is equity. Tis all one as if they should make the 
standard for the measure the chancellor’s foot. What an uncertain mea- 


sure would this be! One chancellor has a long foot; another a short 
foot; a third an indifferent foot. It is the same thing with the chancellor’s 


conscience §.” 

The truth seems to be, that however inapplicable these ob- 
servations may be to the present state of our equity juris- 
prudence, they were, at least in a great part, just at the time 
they were made; for it is to be borne in mind, that the sy- 
stem of equity in England is of comparatively recent growth. 
Before the time of Lord Nottingham, nay even of Lord 
Hardwicke, it can hardly be said to have existed. This is 
shown by the fact that so few reports of equity cases exist, or 
at least are cited as authorities, before Lord Nottingham’s 
time. Mr. Reeves, in his valuable ‘ History of the English 


* 1 Story, Eq. Jur. 12. T 3 Black. Comm. 430. 
t See 3 Black. Comm. 432. 1 Story, Eq. Jur. 16. 
§ Selden’s Table Talk, title Zguity. 
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Law*,’ cites a case from the Year Books of Henry VII.+, 
which is curiously illustrative of the temper of the chancellors 
(frequently churchmen) of those days. “I know very well,” 
said the clerical chancellor, “that every law should be con- 
“ sistent with the law of God; that law forbids that an 
“ executor should indulge any disposition he may have to 
* waste the goods of the testator; and if he does, and does 
“ not make amends if he is able, he shull be damned in hell.” 
This certainly seems to be extending the equitable jurisdic- 
tion of the court somewhat far. In the following reign, that 
of Henry VIII., Wolsey, when chancellor, maintained, as 
might be expected from the temper of the man and of the 
master whom he served, his equitable jurisdiction with a very 
high hand, entertaining complaints of almost every kind, and 
deciding with very little regard to the common law. Upon 
his fall he was accused, among other things, of granting in- 
junctions without any bill filed, and, when those would not 
do, of sending for the judges and reprimanding themf. 
The course of the decisions in Chancery would not be likely 
to depart so much from the common law under such a chan- 
cellor as Wolsey’s successor, Sir Thomas More. But there 
can be little doubt that English equity, depending on the 
individual character of the chancellor for the time being, 
was, for the greater part at least of the time to which any of 
the descriptions apply, such as those descriptions represent it: 
and the mistake made by persons who adopt and quote these 
accounts of equity now, is that of applying a description to 
the courts of equity in England and America as at present 
existing, which has not been applicable to them for the last 
century and a half. 

Mr. Justice Story considers it fortunate, that the knowledge 
which the ecclesiastical chancellors had even in those early 
times acquired of general equity and justice from the civil law, 
enabled them to administer both with a more sound discre- 
tion than could otherwise have been done. And he adds,— 

** From the moment when principles of decision came to be acted upon 


and established in Chancery, the Roman law furnished abundant materials 
to erect a superstructure, at once solid, convenient and lofty, adapted to 


* Vol. iv. p. 173. + 4H. VIL 4b. 
$ Reeves’s History of English Law, vol. iv. pp. 368—«370, 
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human wants, and enriched by all the aids of human wisdom, experience 
and learning. To say that later chancellors have borrowed much from 
these materials, is to bestow the highest praise upon their judgment, their 
industry, and their reverential regard to their duty*.” 

Having said what equity, as at present administered in 
England and America, is not, it may be expected that we 
should now show what it is. This, as Mr. Justice Story truly 
observes, “ may be better done by explanatory observations 
“ than by direct definitions, which are often said in the law 
* to be perilous and unsatisfactory +.” 

Equity jurisprudence has been said to be that portion of 
remedial justice which is exclusively administered by a court 
of equity, as contradistinguished from that portion of re- 
medial justice which is exclusively administered by a court 
of common lawt. Those rights which are recognised and 
protected, and those wrongs which are redressed, by courts of 
common law, are called legal rights and legal injuries; while 
rights which are protected and wrongs which are redressed 
by courts of equity only, are called equitable rights and 
equitable injuries. However, this account of the matter, 
though correct as far as it goes, does not go quite far enough. 
A more comprehensive, and therefore more correct, description 
of a court of equity, in the English and American sense, is, 
that it has jurisdiction in cases where a plain and adequate 
remedy cannot be had in the courts of common law§. 

But besides these qualities of a court of equity, indicated 
by the above distinctions, (viz. lst, that it affords a remedy 
where the common law affords none at all; 2ndly, that it 
affords a more easy, expeditious and complete remedy than 
can be had at common law, making respectively the exclu- 
sive and auxiliary jurisdictions of a court of equity), there 
is a third quality, giving rise to another distinction, founded 
upon the different natures of the forms and modes of pro- 
ceeding which the two classes of courts adopt respectively to 
accomplish their respective ends. In the courts of common 


* 2 Story, Eq. Jur. 20. 
+ Commentaries on Equity Jurisprudence, vol. i. p. 21. 
ft 1 Story, Eq. Jur, 21. 
§ 1 Story, Eq. Jur. 26. Mr. Justice Story says, “ a plain, adequate, and com- 
plete remedy ;” but it appears difficult to distinguish between “ adequate” and 
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law there are certain prescribed forms of action; and even 
in cases falling within these, a general and unqualified judg- 
ment only can be given for the plaintiff or defendant; so that 
in those cases (and they are numerous) in which such a judg- 
ment, without qualifications or conditions or special arrange- 
ments, will not do complete justice to either party, courts 
of common law cannot give the desired relief; for they can 
entertain suits only in a prescribed form, and even in the 
prescribed form they can give only a general judgment. But 
courts of equity have forms of procedure which are most 
flexible. They may adjust their decrees so as to meet most 
of the exigencies that occur. They have also much greater 
facilities than courts of common law in bringing before them 
all the parties interested in the matter which is the subject 
of litigation, and in adjusting the rights and interests of all, 
however numerous, and however various, interwoven and com- 
plicated those interests and rights may be*. 

The most comprehensive enumeration perhaps that has yet 
been given of the peculiar powers and functions of a court of 
equity, is that of Lord Redesdale, contained in his ‘ Treatise 
of Pleadings in Equity.’ His lordship’s enumeration, which 
amounts to ten separate heads, is as follows :— 


“The jurisdiction of a court of equity, when it assumes a power of de- 
cision, is to be exercised, (1.) where the principles of law, by which the 
ordinary courts are guided, give a right, but the powers of those courts 
are not sufficient to afford a complete remedy, or their modes of proceeding 
are inadequate to,the purpose ; (2.) where the courts of ordinary jurisdiction 
are made instruments of [iz]justice; (3.) where the principles of law, by 
which the ordinary courts are guided, give no right, but, upon the princi- 
ples of universal justice, the interference of the judicial power is necessary 
to prevent a wrong, and the positive law is silent; and it may also be 
collected, that courts of equity, without deciding upon the rights of the 
parties, administer to the ends of justice by assuming a jurisdiction; (4.) 
to remove impediments to the fair decision of a question in other courts ; 
(5.) to provide for the safety of property in dispute pending a litigation, 
and to preserve property in danger of being dissipated or destroyed by 
those to whose care it is by law intrusted, or by persons having immediate 
but partial interests ; (6.) to restrain the assertion of doubtful rights in a 
manner productive of irreparable damage; (7.) to prevent injury to a third 
person by the doubtful title of others; and (8.) to put a bound to vexa- 





* 1 Story, Eq. Jur. 21, 22, 23, Mitford on Plead. 3,4. 3 Black. Comm, 438, 
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tious and oppressive litigation, and to prevent multiplicity of suits. And 
further, that courts of equity, without pronouncing any judgment which 
may affect the rights of parties, extend their jurisdiction, (9.) to compel 
a discovery, or obtain evidence, which may assist the decision of other 
courts; and (10.) to preserve testimony, when in danger of being lost, 


before the matter, to which it relates, can be made the subject of judicial 


investigation*.” 


An apt illustration of the beneficial effect of the interposi- 
tion of a court of equity is afforded by its interference to 
prevent multiplicity of suits, as where there is one general 
right to be established either against or for a great number 
of persons; in other words, where one person claims or de- 
fends a right against many, or where many claim or defend 
aright against one. In such cases courts of equity inter- 
pose to prevent multiplicity of suits; for, as each separate 
party may sue, or may be sued, in a separate action, and each 
suit would only decide the particular right in question between 
the plaintiff and defendant in that individual action, there 
might be no end to litigation. But courts of equity will 
exercise the power to bring all the parties before them at 
once, and will at once proceed to the determination of the 
general rightt+. Examples of this principle are afforded by 
the case of a bill brought by a parson for tithes against his 
parishioners ; by parishioners against a parson, to establish a 
modus; by a lord against tenants, for an encroachment under 
colour of a common right; or by tenants against the lord, for 
disturbance of a common right; by a party in possession, and 
claiming a right of fishing for a considerable distance on a 
river, against a number of proprietors setting up several ad- 
verse rights, to establish his right and quiet his possession {. 

In reference to the question of the separation of law and 
equity, and whether it would or would not be best to admini- 
ster the whole of remedial justice in one court, or in one class 
of courts, without any separation or distinction of suits, or 
of the form or modes of proceeding and granting relief, Mr. 
Justice Story mentions that it is a common opinion, fortified 

* Mitford, Pl. Eq. by Jeremy, pp. 111, 112. t See 2 Story, Eq. Jur. 135. 

t See 2 Story, Eq. Jur. 136, and the cases there cited: —How v. Tenants of 


Bromsgrove, 1 Vern. 22; Ewelme Hospital v. Andover, 1 Vern. 266; Brown v. Ver- 
muden, 1 C, C, 272; Mayor of York v. Pilkington, 1 Atk, 282, &c, &c, 
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by the great authorities of Lords Bacon and Hardwicke, in 
countries governed by the common law, that a separation of 
the administration of equity from that of the common law is 
wise and convenient*, Lord Mansfield’s opinion appears to 
have been the other way}. In countries where the civil law 
prevails, the general, if not the universal practice, is also the 
other way{; and certainly, while it may have its conveni- 
ence, the separation is not unattended with inconveniences 
likewise. We shall mention one here which is felt by suitors 
every day. In difficult and complicated cases, suitors or their 
attorneys often do not know exactly whether their remedy lies 
in a court of law or a court of equity. They send a case for 
the opinion of an eminent common-law counsel with a hand- 
some fee ; they find, on obtaining their counsel’s opinion, that 
they must give another handsome fee and obtain another opi- 
nion from some eminent equity counsel; or, vice versd, on 
going first to an equity man, they discover somewhat late, 
that they ought to have gone to a common-law man in the 
first instance, and consequently that they must go to one in 
the second, whereby they have to pay double for the advice 
they receive; no slight evil when the suit is not very well 
able to bear large costs ! 

Another remarkable illustration which occurs to us of the 
unfavourable operation of the separation of the jurisdictions 
of law and equity in England, is afforded by the doctrine of 
tacking, as it is technically called; that is, uniting securities 
given at different times, so as to prevent any intermediate 
purchasers from claiming a title to redeem, or otherwise to 
discharge one lien, which is prior, without redeeming or dis- 
charging the other liens also, which are subsequent to his 
own title; or to postpone an intermediate incumbrance to a 
subsequent one. Thus if a third mortgagee, without no- 
tice of a second mortgage, should purchase in or pay off the 
first mortgage, and thereby acquire the legal estate, equity 
would allow him to tack his third mortgage to the first mort- 
gage, and thereby postpone the second mortgagee. And it 
would make no difference that the third mortgagee, at the 


* 1 Story, Eq. Jur. 28. 
t See particularly his judgment in Doe d. Bristow v. Pegge, 1 T. R. 758, note. 
$ 1 Kaimes on Eq., Introd. p. 27. 
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time of purchasing the first mortgage, had notice of the se- 
cond mortgage. There is, certainly, as Mr. Justice Story 
remarks, great apparent hardship in this rule; for it seems 
most conformable to natural justice that each mortgagee 
should, in such a case, be paid according to the order and 
priority of his incumbrances. The general reasoning by 
which it is maintained is, that where the equity is equal, the 
law shall prevail; and he that has only a title in equity, shall 
not prevail against a title both by law and equity in another. 
Something is said too about an advantage being properly 
given to him who by superior diligence gets in the legal 
estate. But does not this merely amount to an argument in 
favour of a general scramble? For here the second mortga- 
gee has, as Mr. Justice Story observes, a prior right and at 
least an equal equity. There is therefore no rational or sub- 
stantial ground on which the rule should not apply, that 
when the equities are equal, that title which is prior in time 
should prevail; Qué prior est in tempore, potior est in jure*. 

Lord Hardwicke remarked, that “this could not happen 
* in any other country but England ; because the jurisdiction 
“ of law and equity is administered here in different courts, 
“ and creates different kinds of right in estates. But if this had 
** happened in any other country, it could never have made a 
** question ; for if the law and equity are administered by the 
“ same jurisdiction, the rule, Qué prior est in tempore, potior 
“ est in jure, must holdt.” 

The civil law, observes Mr. Justice Story, has proceeded 
upon a far more intelligible and just doctrine on this subject. 
It wholly repudiates the doctrine of tacking ft. 

Lord Hale, in establishing the above doctrine in the case of 
Marsh v. Lee§$, which Lord Hardwicke calls the leading case 
on the subject, gave it the term of the creditor’s tabula in 
naufragio. But Mr. Justice Story justly remarks, that, inde- 
pendently of the inapplicability of the figure or metaphor 
(always a dangerous mode of argument), which can justly ap- 
ply only to cases of extreme hazard to life, and not to mere 
seizures of property, it is obvious that no man can have a 





* 1 Story, Eq. Jur. 331. 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 3. ch. 3. § 1. and notes. 
+t Wortley v. Birkhead, 2 Ves, 573, t 1 Story, Eq. Jur. 336, 
§ 2 Ventr. 337. 1C, C. 162. 
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right, in consequence of a shipwreck, to convert another man’s 
property to his own use, or to acquire an exclusive right against 
a prior owner*. Some cases in equity have even appeared to 
go farther, and to hold that not merely the getting in the legal 
estate, but that a better right to call for the legal estate shall 
enable a subsequent mortgagee to tack a third to a first mort- 
gage, and thereby postpone the second mortgagee+; but in 
the more recent cases the courts have shown a disinclination 
to carry the doctrine farther than the rule deduced from law 
and equity being both in favour of the third incumbrancer, 
rigidly requires f. 

“In America, the doctrine of tacking is never allowed 
“‘ as against mesne incumbrances, which are duly registered ; 
*¢ for the plain reason, that the registry acts are held, not only 
“ to be constructive notice ; but the acts themselves, in effect, 
“ declare the priority to be fixed by the registration §.” 

The practice in America, adopted where there was no @ 
priori reason in favour of it,—where, on the contrary, the pre- 
dilection was against a servile imitation of the example of En- 
gland, and where indeed the experiment of the opposite course 
was fully tried,—seems certainly a somewhat strong argument 
in favour of the convenience of the separation in countries 
under the operation of the common and not of the civil law. 
Mr. Justice Story gives an account of the origin and progress of 
equity jurisprudence in the United States of America, which, 
as bearing on the question of the advantage or disadvantage 
of the separation, is exceedingly important and interesting. 
“In America,” he says, “‘ equity jurisprudence had its origin at a far 
later period than the jurisdiction properly appertaining to the courts of 
common law. In many of the colonies, during the connexion with Great 


Britain, it had either no existence at all, or a very imperfect and irregular 
administration ||. Even since the Revolution, which severed the ties which 


* 1 Story, Eq. Jur. 332. 

+ Ex parte Knott, 11 Ves. 618. In this case Lord Eldon made a very charac- 
teristic observation :—‘ Upon some parts of this case,” said his lordship, “I Have 
NOT DOUBT ENOUGH to induce me to postpone the judgment.” His lordship speaks 
of doubt and delay as if they were no ordinary luxuries. 

t Frere v. Moore, 8 Price 475. § 1 Story, Eq. Jur. 336. note (2). 

|| “* Equity jurisprudence scarcely had an existence, in any large and appropriate 
sense of the terms, in any part of New England, during its colonial state. (1 Dane, 
Abridg. ch. 1. art. 7. § 51; 7 Dane, Abridg. ch, 225. art. 1, 2.) In Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, it still has but avery limited extent. In Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, more general equity powers have been, within a few years, given to their 
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bound us to the parent country, it has been of slow growth and cultiva- 
tion; and there are still some states, in whose municipal jurisprudence it 
has no place at all, or no place as a separate and distinct science. Even in 
those states in which it has been cultivated with the most success, and for 
the greatest length of time, it can scarcely be said to have been generally 
studied, or administered, as a system of enlightened and exact principles, 
until about the close of the eighteenth century. Indeed, until a much later 
period, when reports were regularly published, it scarcely obtained the ge- 
neral regard of the profession, beyond the purlieus of its immediate officers 
and ministers. Even in the state of New York, whose rank in jurispru- 
dence has never been second to that of any state in the Union (if it has not 
been the first among its peers), equity was scarcely felt in the general ad- 
ministration of justice until about the period of the reports of Caines and 
of Johnson. And, perhaps, it is not too much to say, that it did not attain 
its full maturity and masculine vigour until Mr. Chancellor Kent brought 
to it the fulness of his own extraordinary learning, unconquerable diligence 
and brilliant talents. If this tardy progress has somewhat checked the 
study of the beautiful and varied principles of equity in America, it has, on 
the other hand, enabled us to escape from the embarrassing effects of de- 
cisions which might have been made at an earlier period, when the studies 
of the profession were far more limited, and the benches of America were 
occasionally, like that of the English chancery in former ages, occupied by 
men, who, whatever might have been their general judgment or integrity, 
were inadequate to the duties of their stations, from their want of learning, 
or from their general pursuits. Indeed, there were often other circum- 
stances which greatly restricted or impeded a proper choice; such as the 
want of the due enjoyment of executive or popular favour by men of the 
highest talents, or the discouragement of a narrow and incompetent salary. 

“The equity jurisprudence at present exercised in America is founded 
upon, co-extensive with, and, in most respects, conformable to, that of En- 
gland. It approaches even nearer to the latter, than the jurisdiction ex- 
ercised by the courts of common law in America approaches to the com- 
mon law as administered in England. The common law was not, in many 


highest courts of law. In Vermont and Connecticut it had an earlier establish- 
ment; in the former State, since the Revolution; and in the latter, a short time be- 
fore the Revolution (2 Swift, Dig. p. 15, edit. 1823). In Virginia there does not 
seem to have been any court, having chancery powers, earlier than the act of 1700, 
chap. 4 (3 Tucker’s Black. App.7.). In New York, the first court of chancery was 
established in 1701; but it was so unpopular, from its powers being vested in the 
governor and council, that it had very little business until it was reorganized in 
1778. (1 John. Ch. Rep. Preface ; Camp. and Camb. American Chancery Digest, 
Preface, 6; Blake’s Chan. Introduct. viii.) In New Jersey it was established in 
1705 (1 Fonb. Eq. by Laussat, edit. 1831, p. 14, note). Mr. Laussat, in his Essay 
on Equity, in Pennsylvania (1826), has given an account of its origin, and progress, 
and present state, in that commonwealth (p.16—31). From this account we learn, 
that the permanent establishment of a court of equity was successfully resisted by 
the people during the whole of its colonial existence ; and that the year 1790 is the 
true point at which we must fix the establishment of equity in the jurisprudence of 
Pennsylvania. It has since been greatly expanded by some legislative enactments. 
See also 7 Dane, Abridg. ch. 225. art. 1, 2.” 
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particulars, applicable to the situation of our country, when it was first in- 
troduced ; whereas equity jurisprudence, in its main streams, flows from 
the same sources here that it does in England, and admits of an almost 
universal application in its principles. The constitution of the United 
States has, in one clause, conferred on the national judiciary cognisance of 
cases in equity as well as in law; and the uniform interpretation of that 
clause has been, that, by cases in equity, are meant cases which, in the 
jurisprudence of England (the parent country), are so called, as contradi- 
stinguished from cases at the common law. So that, in the courts of the 
United States, equity jurisprudence generally embraces the same matters 
of jurisdiction and modes of remedy as exist in England. 

“In nearly all the States in which equity jurisprudence is recognised, it 
is now administered in the modes, and according to the forms, which ap- 
pertain to it in England ; that is, as a branch of jurisprudence, separate and 
distinct from the remedial justice of courts of commonlaw. In Pennsyl- 
vania it was formerly administered through the forms, remedies and pro- 
ceedings of the common law, and was thus mixed up with legal rights and 
titles in a manner not easily comprehensible elsewhere. This anomaly has 
been in a considerable degree removed by some recent legislative enact- 
ments. In some of the states in the Union, distinct courts of equity are 
established ; in others the powers are exercised concurrently with the com- 
mon law jurisdiction by the same tribunal, being at once a court of law 
and a court of equity, somewhat analogous to the case of the court of ex- 
chequer in England. In others, again, no general equity powers exist, but 
a few specified heads of equity jurisprudence are confided to the ordinary 
courts of law, and constitute a limited statutable jurisdiction *.” 


Mr. Justice Story devotes the second chapter of his work 
to a sketch of the history of the origin and progress of equity 
jurisprudence in England. He states, and cites many au- 
thorities for the statement, that “when the dula Regis, or 
“ great court or council of the king, was broken in pieces, 
“ and its jurisdiction distributed among various courts, the 
“king’s bench, the common pleas, and the exchequer, the 
* court of chancery also received a portion.” We are rather 
inclined to doubt the accuracy of this view, and to think 
that it was not till a considerable time after the dissolution of 
the Aula Regis that the court of chancery began to exercise 
any judicial functions whatever. The chancellor seems to 
have been originally a sort of confidential chaplain or con- 
fessor to the king, occasionally employed by him as secretary 
or clerk, in the modern sense of the term. He was ex officio 
chief of the king’s chapel+. He was also wont to act with 





* 1 Story, Eq. Jur. p. 49-52. tT Madox, Hist. Exchegq. p. 42. 
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the chief justiciary and other great officers in matters of the 
king’s revenue at the exchequer*. When the power and 
dignity of the seneschal or high steward and chief justiciary 
began to decline, those of the chancellor gradually increased, 
though they never by many degrees came up to that portion 
of the authority of the great seneschal (Seneschallus or Dapifer 
Anglie+) which was represented by the chief justiciary. So 
that the chancellorship, as is observed by Mr. Madox, “ from 
“a small beginning, became in process of time an office of 
“ great dignity and pre-eminence }.” 

Antiquaries differ as to the origin of the word chancellor. 
Some derive it from cancellis, or latticed doors, and hold that 
it was a denomination of those ushers who had the care of 
the cancelli or latticed doors leading to the presence-chamber 
of the emperors§. Lord Coke supposes that the title cancel- 
larius arose from his cancelling (a cancellando) the king’s 
letters patent || when granted contrary to law. This, however, 
would certainly not apply to the office under the Roman em- 
perors, who, being sovereign in their own persons, and their 
will being itself the law, could, in strict language, do no act 
contrary to law. Camden gives the following account of the 
matter :— 

*‘ The chancery drew that name from a chancellor, which name, under 
the ancient Roman emperors, was not of so great esteem and dignity, as 
we learn out of Vopiscus. But now-a-days a name it is of the highest 
honour, and chancellors are advanced to the highest pitch of civil dignity ; 
whose name Cassiodorus fetcheth from cross-grates or lattices, because 
they examined matters within places (secretum) severed apart, enclosed 
with partitions of such cross-bars, which the Latins called cancelli. Regard 
[saith he to a chancellor] what name you bear. It cannot be hidden, 
which you do within lattices. For you keep your gates lightsome, your 
bars open, and your doors transparent as windows. Whereby it is very 
evident that he sat within grates, where he was to be seen on every side ; 
and thereof it may be thought he took his name. But minding it was his 
part, being, as it were, the prince’s mouth, eye, and ear, to strike and 
slash out with cross lines, lattice-like, those letters, commissions, warrants, 





* Madox, Hist. Excheq. p. 42. 

+ As to this officer, now represented by the modern lord high steward, only 
created pro unicd vice, see the British and Foreign Review, Vol. VII. p. 232. 

t¢ Madox, Hist. Exchegq., p. 43. 

§ 1 Story, Eq. Jur. 33, note, and the authorities there cited. Gibbon also takes 
this view of the matter; Gibbon’s Roman Empire, ii. 97. cites Casaubon and Sal- 
masius ad Hist. August., p. 253. 

|| 4 Inst. 88. 
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and decrees, passed against law and right, or prejudicial to the Common- 
wealth, which, not improperly, they called to cancel ; some think the name 
of Chancellor came from this cancelling. And ina glossary of a later time 
this we read :—‘ A chancellor is he whose office it is to look into and peruse 
the writings of the emperor, to cancel what is written amiss, and to sign 


* >» 


that which is well*. 


But, as Blackstone} has observed, the office and name of 
chancellor (however derived) were certainly known to the 
courts of the Roman emperors, though there seems to be little 
or no authority for the assertion, that the name signified “a 
“ chief scribe or secretary, who was afterwards invested with 
“ several judicial powers and a general superintendency over 
“ the rest of the officers of the prince.” The name certainly 
does not occur in the higher grades of the imperial officers 
contained in the Notitia Imperii Romanit. When the office 
of chancellor first appeared among the modern European na- 
tions, it was almost always filled by churchmen. It seems 
therefore probable that it was borrowed rather from the Ro- 
man church than from the Roman imperial court. 

Opinions vary both as to the time and manner of the origin 
of the equitable or extraordinary jurisdiction of the court of 
chancery. It has been supposed that the chancellor began 
to exercise his equitable jurisdiction in the reign of Henry IV. 
or Henry V.§ Until the recent publication of the labours of 
the Commissioners on the Public Records, the notion (pro- 
mulgated by Lord Ellesmere) was very common, that there 
were no petitions of the chancery remaining in the office of 
record before the fifteenth year of the reign of Henry VI.; 
but it now appears that many hundreds have been lately 
found among the records of the Tower for nearly fifty years 
antecedent to the period mentioned by Lord Ellesmere, and 
commencing about the time of the passing of the statute of 
17 Rich. II. cap. 6.||_ Mr. Cooper, in his account of the Pub- 
lic Records, says, that he 
«* has made some inquiries, which induce him to think that there still exist 


among the records at the Tower many petitions or bills, addressed to the 
chancellor, during the reigns of Edward I., Edward II., and Edward III., 








* Camden’s Britannia, p. 180. + 3 Comm. 46. 

t See the list given in the British and Foreign Review, Vol. VII. p. 227 et seq. 
§ 2 Inst. 552, 553. 

|) 1 Story, Eq. Jur, 41, cites 1 Cooper, Pub. Rec., 355. 
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similar to those addressed to that judge during the reign of Richard IL., 
selections from which have been printed. Upon a very slight research, 
several documents of this description are stated to have been discovered ; 
but only one of them has been seen by the compiler. It is dated the 38th 
year of Edward III.*” 

It had likewise been supposed that the equitable jurisdic- 
tion of the chancellor was first called into exercise by the in- 
troduction of uses, being employed to make the feoffee to uses 
accountable to his cestui gue uset. But it now appears, from 
the proceedings which have been published by the Record 
Commissioners, that the chief business of the court of chan- 
cery in those early times did not arise from the introduction 
of uses of land, very few applications to the chancellor on 
such grounds occurring among the proceedings of the chan- 
cery during the first four or five reigns after the establishment 
of the equitable jurisdiction of the court; that most of these 
ancient petitions appear to have been presented in conse- 
quence of assaults and trespasses, and a variety of outrages 
which were cognizable at common law, but for which the 
party complaining was unable to obtain redress, in conse- 
quence of the maintenance and protection afforded to his ad- 
versary by some powerful baron, or by the sheriff, or by some 
officer of the county in which they occurred}. But though 
the equity jurisdiction existed before, the invention of the 
writ of subpeena by John Waltham, bishop of Salisbury, 
about the fifth of Richard II., no doubt tended both to extend 
and strengthen it §. 

Lord Hale’s account of the origin of the chancery juris- 
diction in matters of equity is as follows :— 

«‘There were many petitions referred to the council [meaning either the 
Privatum Concilium, or Legale Concilium Regis] from the Parliament ; some- 
times by the answers to particular petitions, and sometimes whole bundles 
of petitions in parliament, which, by reason of a dissolution, could not be 
there determined, were referred, in the close of the parliament, sometimes 


* 1 Cooper, Publ. Rec., Addenda, pp. 454, 455. 
+ 3 Black. Comm., 51; 2 Inst. 553. 
t 1 Story, Eq. Jur. 42, cites Preface to the Calendars in Chancery. See also 
Sir James Mackintosh’s Life of Sir Thomas More, p. 62. Sir James says: “ In 
some of the earliest cases we find a statement of the age and poverty of the com- 
plainant, and of the power and even learning of the supposed wrong-doer ; topics 
addressed to compassion, or at most to equity, in a very loose and popular sense of 
the word, which throw light on the original nature of this high jurisdiction.” 

§ 3 Reeves’s Hist. Engl. Law, 192-194, 379 et seg. 3 Black. Comm., 51, 52. 
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to the council in general, and sometimes to the chancellor. And this I 
take to be the true original of the chancery jurisdiction in matters of equity, 
and gave rise to the multitude of equitable causes, to be there arbitrarily 
determined.” 


And he afterwards adds— 


“Touching the equitable jurisdiction [in chancery], though in ancient 
time no such thing was known, yet it hath now so long obtained, and is 
so fitted to the disposal of lands and goods, that it must not be shaken, 
though in many things fit to be bounded or reformed. Two things might 
possibly give original (jurisdiction), or at least much contribute to its en- 
largement. (1.) The usual committing of particular petitions in parlia- 
ment, not there determined, unto the determination of the chancellor, 
which was as frequent as to the council ; and such a foundation being laid 
for a jurisdiction, it was not difficult for it to acquire more. (2.) By the 
invention of uses (that is, ¢rusts), which were frequent and necessary, espe- 
cially in the times of dissension touching the crown. In these proceedings 
the chancellor took himself to be the only dispenser of the king’s conscience ; 
and possibly the council was not called, either as assistants or co-judges*.”’ 


Mr. Justice Story gives the following as Lord Hardwicke’s 
mode of accounting for the jurisdiction :— 


“The chancery is the grand Oficina Justitie, out of which all original 
writs issue under the great seal, returnable into the courts of common law, 
to found proceedings in actions competent to the common law jurisdiction. 
The chancellor, therefore (according to Lord Hardwicke), was the most 
proper judge, whether, upon any petition so referred, such a writ could not 
be framed and issued by him as might furnish an adequate relief to the 
party ; and, if he found the common law remedies deficient, he might pro- 
ceed according to the extraordinary power committed to him by the refer- 
ence; Ne curia regis deficeret in justitid exercendd. Thus, the exercise of 
the equitable jurisdiction took its rise from his being the proper officer, to 
whom all applications were made for writs, to ground actions at the com- 
mon law; and from many cases being brought before him in which that 
law would not afford a remedy, and thereby being induced, through neces- 
sity or compassion, to extend a discretionary remedy. If (Lord Hardwicke 
added) this account of the original of the jurisdiction in equity in England 
be historically true, it will at least hint one answer to the question, how 
the forum of common law and the forum of equity came to be separated 
with us. It was stopped at its source, and in the first instance ; for if the 
case appeared to the chancellor to be merely of equity, he issued no original 
writ, without which the court of common law could not proceed in the 
cause, but he retained the cognizance to himself. The jurisdiction, then, 
may be deemed, in some sort, a resulting jurisdiction, in cases not subniit- 





* 1 Story, Eq. Jur. 35. 
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ted to the decision of other courts by the crown or parliament, as the great 
fountain of justice*.” 


Mr. Justice Story, when he says that the redress given by 
the chancellor, in cases of uses or trusts, was merely a new 
application of the old principles of the court, appears to over- 
look a distinction between the classes of cases over which the 
equitable jurisdiction extends. He had informed us just be- 
fore that the “old principles” of the court were to interfere 
in cases of assaults, trespasses and outrages which were 
cognisable at common law, but for which the party com- 
plaining was unable to obtain redress. But cases of uses or 
trusts were not cognisable at common law at all. In those 
cases there was not only no remedy, but no right at law. 
This is true of many other cases ; for example, of what is called 
Equitable Waste. ‘The definition or description, therefore, of 
equity jurisdiction, viz. “ that a wrong is done for which there 
“is no plain, adequate and complete remedy in the courts of 
“ common lawt+,” is incomplete, as not comprehending those 
cases in which there is no right, and consequently not only no 
plain and adequate remedy, but no remedy at all in the courts 
of common law. We should therefore describe a court 
of equity in England to be a court for the redress of certain 
wrongs, for which there is either no remedy, or no plain and 
adequate {| remedy, in the courts of common law. 

We use the word “certain,” for now, although there may 
be no wrongs of that class which have correlative rights cog- 
nisable at common law, but imperfect remedies, for which a 
court of equity will not provide an adequate remedy, yet there 
are many wrongs of the class which have no correlative rights, 
and consequently no remedies at all at the common law, for 
which the courts of equity will provide no remedy, in which 
they will altogether decline to interfere ; and for which, there- 
fore, if redress is to be had at all, it must be had in the privy 
council, or, as the last resort of all, in parliament. 

The progress of the matter seems to be somewhat in this 


* 1 Story, Eq. Jur. 36, cites Parkes, Hist. Chanc. App. p. 503, 504. Rex v. Hare, 
1 Str. Rep. 150, 151. Per Yorke, arguendo. 

T 1 Story, Eq. Jur. 42. 

} For we cannot perceive any substantial and practical difference here between 
the words “ adequate” and “ complete.” 
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wise. Originally, that is, in the primitive rude state, the 
sovereign, whether One or Few, would not only perform the 
legislative and executive, but also the judicial functions. In 
the case of the Anglo-Normans, all these functions seem to 
have been in the first instance performed by the king and his 
council, A portion of the judicial functions was in time trans- 
ferred to the common-law judges, leaving however a residuum 
in the sovereign, i. e.in the king and his council, or, in tech- 
nical language, in the Commune Concilium or Aula Regis. In 
cases of grievance, where the common law either did not or 
could not provide a remedy, the resort was to the king in 
council, The chancellor was one of the principal councillors 
who deliberated on such matters as were brought before the 
council by petition; and in time, from an adviser he became 
sole judge. At the same time it is to be remembered, that 
when he became sole judge, it was not of all petitions pre- 
sented to the king in council, but only of such as fell under 
that portion of the judicial functions which was then separated 
from the sovereign, and lodged in the chancellor, or rather in 
the equity judge. And is not the power of the privy council 
to grant redress in certain cases, as it were, a further residuum 
of the jurisdiction of the Commune Concilium or Aula Regis, 
not conferred on other courts? But the privy council, or 
the king in council, no longer represents the sovereign as in 
the primary instance that we have supposed: the parlia- 
ment, 7. e, the king and the two houses of parliament, now 
constitute the sovereign. Consequently, as there will always 
be a residuum of judicial power lodged in that individual or 
body in whom the sovereignty resides, that ultimate residuum 
is now vested in the parliament; and consequently in those 
cases of grievance in which neither the courts of law nor of 
equity (in the technical sense), nor the privy council, provide 
a remedy, it is necessary to have recourse to parliament, that 
is, to the sovereign power, to return as it were to the source 
of all law to provide law, or at least to provide justice for the 
occasion. And of this species of equity the various cases of 
claims which are constantly coming to be discussed, argued 
and adjudicated before the House of Commons, are examples. 
At the same time it is necessary to distinguish between these 
and the cases which come before the House of Lords in its 
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character of a court of appellate jurisdiction, in which the 
chancellor presides. If the Aula Regis were to be distin- 
guished from the sovereign, the House of Lords in the above- 
mentioned character would seem more strictly to represent 
the judicial capacity of the Aula Regis than the whole par- 
liament or sovereign could do. For it may be said, that in 
those cases which are referred to the decision of the House 
of Commons, such as claims for pecuniary compensation, that 
house acts rather in a legislative than in a strictly judicial ca- 
pacity, and that its determinations operate rather as laws 
made for the occasion, and to be used only pro unicd vice, 
than as the decisions of a judicial tribunal made under some 
already existing and distinctly recognised law. 

Mr. Justice Story remarks, that the equitable jurisdiction 
of the chancellor in England grew up in the same manner 
and under the same circumstances as the equitable jurisdic- 
tion of the pretor at Rome. 

“ Each of them arose from the necessity of the thing in the actual admi- 
nistration of justice, and from the deficiencies of the positive law (the lex 
scripta), or from the inadequacy of the remedies in the prescribed forms, 
to meet the full exigency of the particular case. It was not an usurpation, 


for the purpose of acquiring and exercising power ; but a beneficial inter- 
position, to correct gross injustice, and redress aggravated and intolerable 


grievances *.”’ 

The authority of the chancellor was, however, long looked 
upon with jealousy, and his judgments regarded with little 
respect by the common law courts. 

‘‘The chancellor,” observes Mr. Reeves, “seldom had a point of diffi- 
culty before him but he called in the advice of some of the judges, or ad- 
journed it into the exchequer chamber, where it was discussed and resolved 
according to the opinions of the sages of the common law. This had the 
effect of settling on the solid foundation of the law of the land this new 
jurisdiction, which all the while grew up under the guidance and encou- 
ragement of the courts of common law f.” 

Barrington says, that for a long time the office of chan- 
cellor was rather that of a secretary of state than of the pre- 
sident of a court of justice ; and that the first person holding 
the office, who was properly qualified by a legal education, 
was Sir Thomas More {. It would perhaps be more correct 









* 1 Story, Eq. Jur. 44. t 3 Reeves’s Hist. Eng, Law, 385, 


¢ Barrington on the Statutes, 308. 
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to say, that for a time the office was rather that of prime mini- 
ster; that it was rather a high political than a strictly judicial 
office ; for when chancellors mingled much in politics at all, 
they were apt to exercise a more predominating influence over 
them than would be implied in the term secretary of state. 
Such men as Becket and Wolsey are illustrations of this re- 
mark. At the same time, though the chancellor had always 
a certain powerful and recognised position, neither his office, 
nor that of any other minister, necessarily made the bearer of 
the office principal or prime minister. While the crown is 
all-powerful—at least, is the predominating power in the 
state—the favourite minister about the person of the monarch, 
whoever and whatever that might be, even though the barber, 
as in the case of Louis XI., or some creature whose ministra- 
tions about the person of its master might be of a yet more 
equivocal nature, will be the most powerful officer, the chief 
minister of state, in modern phrase the prime minister. How- 
ever, the statute 31 Hen. VIII. c. 10, which determined the 
order of precedence of the great officers of state,—an order 
which continues to the present day, has given to the chancel- 
lor a place which brings him nearer than any other officer has 
ever been to the abolished dignity of the chief justiciary of 
England, Capitalis Justitiarius Anglia. The following is the 
order of the statute :— 

“1, Lord Chancellor. 2. Lord Treasurer. 3. Lord Pre- 
* sident of the Council. 4. Lord Privy Seal. 5. Great Cham- 
“ berlain of England. 6. Constable of England. 7. Marshal 
“of England. 8. Lord Admiral. 9. Graunde Maister, or 
* Lord Steward of the king’s household. 10. King’s Cham- 
“ berlain. 11. King’s Chief Secretary ” (such is the designa- 
tion in the statute). 

It does not seem quite correct to say that the court of 
chancery received much extension of jurisdiction by means 
of Cardinal Wolsey when he presided there ; for though its 
channel was greatly widened for a time by the inordinate love 
of power and encroaching ambition of that proud, unscrupu- 
lous, and, in some sense, able minion of a tyrant, it shrunk 
back to its former limits under the superintendence of his 
sober-minded, modest and virtuous successor, Sir Thomas 
More, Wolsey is said to have entertained in one department 
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or other complaints of almost every kind, deciding with very 
small regard to the common law. Upon his fall, he was 
charged in the articles containing an enumeration of his of- 
fences, among other things, with having examined into many 
matters in chancery after judgment given at common law, 
and compelled the parties to restore what was taken under exe- 
cution of such judgments. He was also accused of granting 
injunctions without any bill filed; and, when these were not 
obeyed, of sending for the judges and reprimanding them *. 

Even during the mild and upright administration of Sir 
Thomas More, the clamors of those who were hostile to an 
equitable jurisdiction in the court of chancery did not alto- 
gether cease. A curious anecdote on this subject is related 
in Roper’s Life of Sir Thomas More. Sir Thomas invited 
the judges to dine with him, and after dinner showed them 
the number and nature of the causes in which he had granted 
injunctions to judgments of the courts of common law; 
and the judges, upon full debate of the matters, confessed 
that they could have done no otherwise themselves. Farther, 
he offered to desist from the jurisdiction, if they would under- 
take to contain the law within the boundaries of righteous- 
ness, which he thought they ought in conscience to do; but 
the judges declined to make the attempt. 

The controversy between the courts of law and equity was 
resumed with much greater violence in the reign of James I., 
upon the point whether a court of equity could give relief 
against a judgment at common law. The principal parts in 
the controversy were borne by Sir Edward Coke, then lord 
chief justice of the King’s Bench, and Lord Ellesmere, lord 
chancellor; each, as might be supposed, contending for the 
forum in which he presided. The matter having been re- 
ferred to the king, his majesty, with the advice of some law- 
yers, among whom was Bacon, decided in favour of the equi- 
table jurisdiction in such cases +. 

Mr. Justice Story sketches the course of equity after the 
time of Lord Ellesmere, in the following passage: the cha- 


* 4 Reeves’s Hist. Eng. Law, 368 et seq. 
T See an examination of this question in the British and Foreign Review, Vol. 
VI, p. 590. 
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racter of Lord Nottingham is, as he himself observes, borrowed 
with slight alterations from Blackstone. 


*‘ Lord Bacon succeeded Lord Ellesmere ; but few of his decrees, which 
have reached us, are of any importance to posterity. But his celebrated 
Ordinances, for the regulation of Chancery, gave a systematical character 
to the business of the Court; and some of the most important of them 
(especially as to Bilis of Review) still constitute the fundamental principles 
of its present practice. 

“ From this period, down to the time when Sir Heneage Finch (after- 
wards earl of Nottingham) was elevated to the Bench (in 1673), little im- 
provement was made, either in the principles or in the practice of Chan- 
cery ; and none of the persons who held the seal were distinguished for 
uncommon attainments or learning in their profession. With Lord Not- 
tingham a new era commenced. He was a person of eminent abilities, and 
the most incorruptible integrity. He possessed a fine genius and great 
liberality of views, and a thorough comprehension of the true principles 
of equity ; so that he was enabled to disentangle the doctrines from any 
narrow and technical notions, and to expand the remedial justice of the 
Court far beyond the aims of his predecessors. In the course of nine years, 
during which he presided in the Court, he built up a system of jurispru- 
dence and jurisdiction upon wide and rational foundations, which served 
as a model for succeeding judges, and gave a new character to the Court ; 
and hence he has been emphatically called, ‘ The Father of Equity.’ His 
immediate successors availed themselves very greatly of his profound 
learning and judgment. Buta successor was still wanted, who, with equal 
genius, abilities and liberality, should hold the seals for a period long 
enough to enable him to widen the foundation and complete the structure, 
begun and planned by that illustrious man. Such a successor at length 
appeared in the person of Lord Hardwicke. This great judge presided in 
the Court of Chancery during the period of twenty years ; and his nume- 
rous decisions evince the most thorough learning, the most exquisite skill, 
and the most elegant juridical analysis. There reigns throughout all 
of them a spirit of conscientious and discriminating equity, a sound and 
enlightened judgment, as rare as it is persuasive, and a power of illustra- 
tion from analogous topics of the law, as copious as it is exact and edifying. 
Few judges have left behind them a reputation more bright and enduring ; 
few have had so favourable an opportunity of conferring lasting benefits 
upon the jurisprudence of their country ; and still fewer have improved it 
by so large, so various, and so important contributions. Lord Hardwicke, 
like Lord Mansfield, combined with his judicial character the still more 
embarrassing character of a statesman, and, in some sort, of a minister of 
state. Both of them, of course, encountered great political opposition 
(whether rightly or wrongly it is beside the purpose of this work to in- 
quire), and it is fortunate for them that their judicial labours are embo- 
died in solid volumes, so that when the prejudices and the passions of the 
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times are past away, they may remain open to the severest scrutiny, and 
claim from posterity a just and unimpeachable award*.” 


But from the meagre and imperfect manner in which most 
of the judgments of Lord Hardwicke, and still more of Lord 
Nottingham, have been reported, it is difficult to form an opi- 
nion of them adequate to their merits. In the case of Lord 
Hardwicke the defect has in some instances been supplied by 
the subsequent publication of his own MS. notes of a few 
of his more important judgments. We would particularly 
mention his judgments in the case of Willoughby v. Wil- 
loughby +, in that of Casburne v. Inglis {, and in that of 
Garth v. Cotton §, as pre-eminent examples not only of pro- 
found and accurate legal knowledge, but of close and lumi- 
nous reasoning, and of clear, simple, idiomatic and masculine 
English. The judgment in Garth v. Cotton is not only, as 
has been truly said of it by a great authority||, one of the 
ablest judgments ever delivered, but one of the purest models 
of close reasoning, and of clear, elegant and vigorous style. 
Such indeed is the admirable order in which the matter is 
arranged, and such the clearness and logical precision of the 
language, which is at the same time unencumbered by all 
meretricious, rhetorical ornaments, that the mind is carried 
along almost as by the force of a mathematical demonstra- 
tion. 

The subject of equity jurisdiction has been divided by Mr. 
Fonblanque and Mr. Jeremy, and after them by Mr. Justice 
Story, into three great heads; the concurrent, the exclusive, 
and the auxiliary or supplemental jurisdiction. 

I. Concurrent Jurisdiction —Mr. Justice Story says, that 
the concurrent jurisdiction of equity has its true origin in one 
of two sources ; either the courts of law, though they have 
general jurisdiction in the matter, cannot give adequate, spe- 
cific and perfect relief; or, under the actual circumstances of 





* 1 Story, Eq. Jur. 45, 46, 47. 

+ 1 Term Reports, 765. 

t 2 Jacob and Walker’s Reports, 194, App. II. There is a meagre report of 
this in 1 Atk. 603. 

§ Dickens, 183, There are also meagre reports of this judgmentin 3 Atk. 751, 
and in 1 Ves. sen. 546. 


|| Sir Edward Sugden. Treatise on Powers, 36, 4th edit. 
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the case, they cannot give relief at all. But we apprehend, 
that those cases where the courts of law cannot give relief 
at all, because there exists no right at law, fall rather under 
the head of exclusive jurisdiction. For instance, in the cases 
of what is called Equitable Waste, the party complaining has 
no right at law; the right at law being, in fact, in the other 
party. Here therefore the jurisdiction exercised by courts of 
equity is an exclusive jurisdiction. The learned author in- 
deed adds, that as the grounds of jurisdiction often run into 
each other, any attempt at a scientific method of distribu- 
tion of the various heads would be impracticable and illusory*. 
This remark, true generally, is peculiarly so when applied to 
a subject so vast and complicated as that of equity jurispru- 
dence. 

Mr. Justice Story considers the Concurrent Jurisdiction as 
divisible into two branches :—(1) that in which the subject- 
matter constitutes the principal (for it rarely constitutes the 
sole) ground for the jurisdiction ; (2) that in which the pecu- 
liar remedies afforded by courts of equity constitute the 
principal (though not always the sole) ground of the juris- 
dictiont. 

Some of the principal classes of cases in which the Concur- 
rent equity jurisdiction arises under the first branch, are 
those of accident (according to the technical interpretation of 
the word), of mistake, of positive and constructive fraud, of 
account, of administration, of confusion of boundaries, of 
marshalling of securities, etc. Under the second branch of 
Concurrent jurisdiction, viz. that in which the peculiar re- 
medies afforded by courts of equity constitute the principal 
ground of jurisdiction, some of the principal classes of cases 
are those relating to discovery, to cancellation and defining 
of instruments, to specific performance of agreements, etc. 

One of the largest classes of cases on which courts of 
equity are accustomed to grant relief, is where there has been 
a misrepresentation, or suggestio falsi; as where the party 
intentionally misrepresents a material fact, or produces a false 
impression, in order to mislead another, to entrap or cheat 
him, Thus, if a person, being owner of an estate, should sell 





* 1 Story, Eq. Jur. 75. fT Ibid. 
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it to another, representing that it contained a valuable mine, 
such representation being wholly false, the contract for the 
sale, and the sale itself, if completed, might be avoided by 
the fraud. So if an executor of a will should obtain a re- 
lease from a legatee upon a representation that he had no 
legacy left him by the will, the release might be set aside for 
fraud*. To justify the interposition of a court of equity in 
such cases, it is necessary that the misrepresentation should 
be in something important, and that the other party trusted 
to it and was misled by it. Though it is equally a rule in 
courts of law and courts of equity that fraud is not to be 
presumed, but must be established by evidence, yet courts 
of equity will admit evidence as satisfactory which courts of 
law would not. And it is in this sense, though with no 
very accurate use of language, that Lord Hardwicke is re- 
ported to have said, “fraud may be presumed from the cir- 
“ cumstances and condition of the parties contracting; and 
* this goes farther than the rule of law, which is, that fraud 
“ must be proved, not presumed}. Presume means to take 
before or without proof; and it would be a vicious system of 
either law or equity in which such should be the course 
of procedure. But it is evident that the whole passage is 
founded on a confusion of language or ideas, or both. When- 
ever any particle of evidence or proof, however small, is af- 
forded, a conclusion is the result, not a presumption; and all 
that is meant here is, that courts of equity will draw certain 
conclusions from evidence, from which evidence courts of 
law would not draw such conclusions. 

Another class of cases for relief in equity is, where there is 
a concealment, or suppressio veri, to the injury of another. 
This is the class of frauds which is most successfully prac- 
tised by the more intellectual and better educated classes of 
dishonest persons. Many of these respectable individuals, who 
are too cunning to utter a downright substantive lie, will lie 
at times very effectually by a look or by silence. We have 
known men of this sort obtain considerable success in life, 
and in no inconsiderable degree by such means, for their 





* 1 Story, Eq. Jur. 168, 169. 
tT Chesterfield v. Janssen, 2 Ves, 155, 156, cited 1 Story, Eq. Jur. 164, 
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whole lives might be accurately described as a suppressio veri 
and suggestio falsi. But the early part of such men’s lives is 
usually more prosperous than the latter, for men of ordinary 
penetration are seldom to be entrapped twice. Mr. Justice 
Story remarks, that sometimes, as in the case of Broderick v. 
Broderick (1 P. Wms. 239, 240), there may occur both a sup- 
pressio veri and a suggestio falsi*. In fact, there cannot well 
be a suppressio veri in the sense in which the words are used 
in equity jurisprudence without a suggestio falsi, the former 
being indeed one of the most effective means of producing 
the latter. 

II. Exclusive Jurisdiction —Having taken a general survey 
of equity jurisprudence in cases of Concurrent jurisdiction, 
Mr. Justice Story in the next place proceeds to the considera- 
tion of the head of Exclusive jurisdiction. And this again, 
like the former, he views as divisible into two branches, the 
one dependent upon the subject-matter, the other upon the 
nature of the remedy to be administered. The former com- 
prehends trusts, whether expressed or implied, direct or 
constructive, created by the parties or resulting by operation 
of law; the latter, all those processes or remedies which are 
peculiar and exclusive in courts of equityt. 

There is a great variety of matters of trust and confidence, 
of which the ordinary courts of law take no cognizance. In 
these cases courts of equity, considering the conscience of 
the party entrusted as bound to perform the trust, have, to 
prevent a total failure of justice, interfered to compel the per- 
formance of it. “ A trust,” said Lord Hardwicke, in Sturt v. 
Mellish{, “is where there is such a confidence between par- 
“ ties, that no action at law will lie, but is merely a case for 
“* the consideration of this court ;” and it has been defined to 
be “an equitable right, title, or interest in property, real or 
personal, distinct from the legal ownership thereof§.” Courts 
of equity carry trusts into effect only when they are of a cer- 
tain and definite character. Though, therefore, a trust be 
created in a party, but the terms by which it is created are 
so vague and indefinite that courts of equity cannot clearly 
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ascertain either its objects or the persons intended to be bene- 
fited thereby, then the trust will be held entirely to fail, and 
the property will fall into the general funds of the author of 
the trust*. 

Trusts are divided into Express Trusts and Implied Trusts. 
Express trusts are those which are created by the direct and 
positive act of the parties by some writing, or deed, or will. 
Implied trusts are those which are deducible from the nature 
of the transaction, as matter of clear intention, although not 
found in the words of the parties; or which are superinduced 
upon the transaction by operation of law, as matter of equity, 
independently of the particular intention of the partiest. The 
most usual cases of express trusts are found in preliminary 
sealed agreements, such as marriage articles, or articles for 
the purchase of lands ; or in formal conveyances, such as mar- 
riage settlements, mortgages, etc.; or in last wills and testa- 
ments, involving trusts for private benefit or for public 
charity. Many of these instruments will be found to contain, 
not only express, but also implied, constructive and resulting 
trusts. 

Under the head of Trusts the subjects of public charities 
constitutes a large and peculiar source of equity jurisdiction. 
Few traces remain of the exercise of this jurisdiction in any 
shape prior to the statute 43 Elizabeth, cap. 4, called the 
Statute of Charitable Uses. After a careful review of the 
principal cases in which the jurisdiction of the Court of Chan- 
cery over charities antecedent to the statute of Elizabeth has 
been directly or incidentally discussed, Mr. Justice Story 
arrives at the conclusion, that upon the whole it seems to be 
the better opinion that the jurisdiction of the Court of Chan- 
cery over charities where no trust is interposed, or where 
there is no person in esse capable of taking, or where the 
charity is of an indefinite nature, is not to be referred to the 
general jurisdiction of that court, but sprung up after the 
statute of Elizabeth, and rests mainly on its provisions. This 
opinion, he observes, is supported by the preponderating 
weight of the authorities speaking to the point, and particu- 
larly by those of a very recent date, which appear to have 
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been most thoroughly considered. The language too of the 
statute, he adds, lends a confirmation to this opinion. 

But upon this point of jurisdiction a modern judge of great 
learning and distinguished ability appears to have arrived at 
a different conclusion. In a very recent case in Ireland, the 
case of the Incorporated Society v. Richards*, Lord Chan- 
cellor Sugden, in delivering judgment, made the following 
observations, which we shall quote here at the greater length, 
because the report of the case has been very recently pub- 
lished, and the acknowledged learning and ability of the very 
eminent lawyer from whom they proceed, render them deserv- 
ing of the most attentive perusal. 


** Before I go into the authorities in England upon charitable cases, 
which have been cited as dicta as to the inherent jurisdiction, I will call 
the attention of the bar to a case which has been often quoted, and which 
I have never known quoted with disapprobation. It has been always 
considered as clear law. I mean the case of Somley v. Clockmakers’ Com- 
pany, 1 Br. C. C. 81. That was the case of a devise by a testator to his 
wife for life; remainder to his brother in tail male; remainder to the 
Clockmakers’ Company in trust to sell the premises, and that the money 
to arise from such sale, and the receipts and profits from his decease, etc., 
till the sale, should be divided among the testator’s nephews and nieces, etc. 
The question was, whether the devise to the corporation, being void, the 
heir-at-law took beneficially or subject to the trust. Hyre, B., said, ‘ Al- 
though the devise to the corporation be void at law, yet the trust is suf- 
ficiently created to fasten itself upon any estate the law may raise. This 
is the ground upon which courts of equity have decreed in case where no 
trustee is named.’ Let us bear in mind, that notwithstanding that the 
statute of wills had barred devises to corporations, and without any refer- 
ence to charity, because undoubtedly that case had nothing to do with 
charity, it either depended on the general jurisdiction of a court of equity 
or on nothing,—the heir was held a trustee for the objects of the testator’s 
bounty. The devise was invalid in law, and so, I say, in equity, by force 
of the statute of wills. It was an actual devise in fee to a corporation in 
trust for the family of the testator; therefore, I say, that where a gift is 
made upon trust to a verson incompetent to take, the court will fasten 
itself upon the property; that is, on the person who has the property, let 
him be who he may, and compel him to execute the trust. That case is 
not open to the observation that it was the case of a charity ; it was a gift 
to a corporation, in trust for a family. At law the devise was illegal, but 
a court of equity fastened on the person who took the estate, the equity 
with which it was bound. 

“* Now this is a very important view with regard to what we have at 
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present to consider. I may say, upon looking at all the cases, that they 
are all cases arising out of the statute 43 Eliz. I have not found anything 
in the books as an actual authority to satisfy me that any case has been 
decided independently of the statute, upon which I could fairly lay my 
hand, and say, that is an authority on the general jurisdiction of the court. 
Symon’s case, Duke 163, was a great deal commented on. It was observed 
by Sergeant Warren, that that case depended on the general jurisdiction 
of the Court of Equity ; that relief was given because there was a trust, 
and not because there was a charity, and that the same relief would have 
been afforded in favour of a family ; and so it would, if there was a valu- 
able or good consideration ; but equity never did aid a defective gift, ex- 
cept where there was a valuable or good consideration, money or blood. 
In Symon’s case it did not appear whether there was any consideration, 
for ‘sold’ means bargained and sold; but then the court took into con- 
sideration that it was a gift to charitable uses. That making good a gift 
in favour of a charity would prove that charity is considered by equity as 
a trust, and then Somley v. Clockmakers’ Company applies to that case as 
well as to this. It is no answer to Symon’s case to say, that the same gift 
would have been made good in favour of a family or of a purchaser: it 
shows that there was an inherent jurisdiction in cases of charity, and that 
charity was one of the objects for which a court of equity would interfere 
and make good an informal or invalid gift. It shows that equity will sup- 
port a gift to a charity, though void at law; that charity had a standing 
in this court, and a right to be executed and enforced independently of and 
prior to the statute. Now there is a case which was a good deal relied 
on in Duke, 184. The mistake about that case is, that it was a case 
within the statute 6 Edw. VI. of superstitious uses. A commission was 
issued under that statute, but the case did not fall within it; nevertheless 
the chancellor, by his Chancery authority, pronounced a decree. That was 
not a commission under the statute of Elizabeth, but under the statute of 
Edw. VI. relating to superstitious uses. The date of the case, Mayor of 
Reading v. Lane, referred to, cannot be relied on. I find the very exact 
case in another book, in which it is stated to have been decided in 1559; 
and, I must say, the more I see of this case, the less I am inelined to place 
any weight on dates. They are given so inaccurately, and so differently 
in different books, that no reliance is to be placed on them. A case was 
cited which struck me very much at the time, Anonymous, 1 Ch. C. 267. 
The case was this :—There was a devise by a man of his houses in Sepul- 
chre’s parish to St. John’s College, he being tenant in capite, and the cor- 
poration misnamed, which was a void devise as to pass the lands, and so 
on former proceedings certified by the judges. The Lord Keeper notwith- 
standing decreed it a good appointment for a charitable use within the 
statute of 43 Eliz.; but then it was objected, that if so, yet then the pro- 
cess and method appointed by the statute ought to be held, viz. a commis- 
sion and inquisition, and decree by commissioners, and so to come at last 
to a final decree by the Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper, but not to sue 
by original bill as in this case. But the Lord Keeper decreed the charity, 
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though before the statute no such decree could be made. That certainly 
sounded as a considerable authority ; but on looking at it, it will be found 
that it has not the slightest bearing on this case. The question there was, 
whether after the statute you could proceed by bill? and whether it was 
not necessary to issue a commission under the statute in order to try the 
point? The objection was overruled, and does not apply to this case. 
There is a case in 1 Ch. C. 157, in which the same point arose. That was 
the case of an information to carry into effect a devise to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. The defendant answered, and confessed the will, and upon 
the hearing it was declared by the court that the king, as pater patria, 
may inform for any public benefit for charitable uses before the statute of 
Eliz. of charitable uses. But it was doubted the court could not by bill 
take notice of that statute, and that the course prescribed by the statute 
(by commission) must be observed. No positive opinion was delivered by 
the court, the defendant having consented to a decree; but we know at 
that time that a commission never issued, and that a bill and information 
was the remedy employed, and that independently of the statute. That of 
itself goes a long way to show that the court possessed an inherent juris- 
diction in cases of charity. I look to the statute, and I find that the 
authority and rights which it gives are to be exercised by commission ; 
whereas all this machinery was entirely superseded, and was never resorted 
to, and equity enforced these gifts to charities according to the ordinary 
form of the court. What could this proceed from, except from a unive; sal 
conviction that the right remained as it existed before, and independently 
of the statute, with regard to enforcing gifts of this kind? There is a series 
of authorities which I will shortly run through, to see how the matter 
stands in this respect. I am still upon the law of England. In Eyre vy, 
Shaftsbury, 2 P. Wms. 110, Sir Joseph Jekyl says, ‘In like manner, in 
the case of charity, the king, pro bono publico, has an original right to 
superintend the care thereof, so that, abstracted from the statute of Eliza- 
beth relating to charitable uses, and antecedent to it, as well as since, it 
has been every day’s practice to file informations in Chancery in the 
Attorney-General’s name, for the establishment of charities.’ Nothing 
could be stronger to show that the right existed before the statute, and 
remained after the statute ; so far, therefore, as this dictum goes, nothing 
could be more satisfactory. I do not cite this as authority, because it is 
merely a dictum; but it is of value, as showing what a very learned judge 
considered as the known and settled practice of the law of England, and 
as the opinion of a judge who must have had the best sources to resort to 
for information, from his practice, knowledge and experience as to what 
the law of England was. There is also an observation of Lord Northington, 
in the case of the Attorney-General v. Tancred, 1 Eden, 14% ‘ The only 
doubt is, whether the court should supply this defect for the benefit of the 
charity under the statute of Elizabeth. And I take the uniform rule of 
this court before, at, and after the statute of Elizabeth, to have been, that 
where the uses are charitable, and the person has in himself full power to 
convey, the court will aid a defective conveyance to such uses.’ These 
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cases are clear as to what was considered to be the practice of the law of 
England in 1724 and 1757, when these cases were decided. There is an 
observation of the same learned judge in the same book, page 487: ‘ It is 
true, and I am sorry for it, that there are old precedents in this court, 
where, by a perverse and mistaken construction of the statute of Elizabeth, 
this court enabled persons to give to charities who had no power to do so 
by law; and it is as true that these precedents not only injured private 
families, but became a public nuisance, which called upon the legislature 
to interpose and stop them. But I found the equity of this court liberal 
and impartial, and no respecter of persons, and please God I will leave it 
so.’ In these observations there is not a single word which impeaches or 
breaks in upon his former observations which he had before made in the 
Attorney-General v. Tancred. It is said that the authority of that case is 
impeached by that of the Attorney-General v. Sibthorpe, 2 Russ. and M. 
166. Lord Brougham there says, that he leaves the case of the Attorney- 
General v. Tancred altogether untouched by the judgment he pronounced. 
He only says that there was a mistake as to a question of fact, which had 
not the slightest bearing on the opinion which Lord Northington had ex- 
pressed. I only refer to this case for that purpose, and not for the purpose 
of showing that there was an inherent jurisdiction, which, according to that 
statement of Lord Northington’s, existed before, after, and at the time of 
the statute of uses. Chief Justice Wilmot's argument in the Attorney- Ge- 
neral vy. Lady Downing is altogether independent of the statute of Elizabeth. 
He says, p. 24 :—‘ The individuals named as trustees are only the nomi- 
nal instruments to execute that intention; and if they fail, either by death 
or being under disability to act or refusing to act, the constitution has pro- 
vided a trustee. The King, as parens patria, has the superintending power 
over all charities, abstracted from the statute of Elizabeth, and ante- 
cedent to it, 2 P. Wms. 119, and that paternal care and protection is de- 
legated to this court.’ It is therefore clear that he adopted Sir J. Jekyl’s 
observation, and founded himself upon it. The observation of Lord Man- 
ners, in 1 Molloy, 618, is in some measure a set-off to this. ‘There is no 
statute in Ireland corresponding with the statute of Elizabeth in England, 
on which the court rests in such cases ; but this court has adopted the En- 
glish statute for the same purpose, as is plain from the Attorney-Gene- 
ral vy. Corporation of Limerick, before the House of Lords.’ In the Aftor- 
ney- General v. Skinners’ Company, 2 Russ. 420, Lord Eldon expressed him- 
self with considerable caution. He says: ‘It may not be quite clear that 
these instruments, originally void, were held to be valid merely by the effect 
of the 43rd of Elizabeth. It might have been supposed that there was in 
the court a jurisdiction to render effective an imperfect conveyance for 
charitable ptrposes: and the statute has, perhaps, been construed with 
reference to such the supposed jurisdiction of this court, so that it was not 
by the effect of the 43rd Elizabeth alone, but by the operation of that sta- 
tute on a supposed antecedent jurisdiction in the court, that void devises 
to charitable purposes were sustained. Out of that supposed jurisdiction 
this construction of the statute may have arisen.’ It is impossible to read 
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this without coming to the conclusion, that so far as he goes, he did not 
find any fault with this view of the case, that there was an inherent juris- 
diction in the court. That view of the case did not strike his mind as at 
all improper or illegal. He did not condemn it; and that learned judge, 
in not expressing any disapprobation, I think, may be taken to have been 
in favour of the doctrine. An opinion was expressed by Sir J. Leach, in 
the Attorney-General v. Brentwood School, 1 Myln. & K. 376, which has 
been the subject of much observation; it is in page 390:—‘ It has been 
argued, that the title of the possession of the school and poor people de- 
pends upon this decree, and that the decree is to be considered as the vo- 
luntary act of Wystan Browne, and that he was substantially the founder 
of these charities. In the view which I take of this case, if it were so con- 
sidered, the decree to be made in this case would not be thereby effected. 
But I am of opinion, that although at this time no legal devise could be 
made to a corporation for a charitable use, yet lands so devised were, in 
equity, bound by a trust forthe charity, which a court of equity would 
then execute.’ Now I am clearly of opinion, that there was nothing in 
what that learned judge then expressed, which detracts from the weight 
of his observatious. He says, that no legal devise could be made at that 
time to a corporation; whereas, by the I. & II. Ph. & M. c. 8. s. 151, it is 
said that such a devise could be made. If he was wrong in saying so, I 
do not know that that would detract from the weight of his observations. 
He knew, as well as most men, the general rules of equity, and he stated 
what he believed to be the general jurisdiction of the court ; and if he had 
made a mistake, that is no reason why his general observations should not 
be relied on; but he was never more correct in his life. The statute of 
Philip and Mary does not authorise gifts such as the gift in that case ; it is 
clearly confined to spiritual persons, and therefore it does not and cannot 
include such a case as that of the grammar-school, and I therefore con- 
sider his statement of the law quite correct, as regards the power of de- 
vising at that time, and that there is nothing to detract from the weight 
of his authority. Porter’s case, 1 Rep. 22 a, establishes that grammar- 
schools were not within the statute of 23 Henry VIII. c. 10, and I think 
that shows clearly by analogy that the statute of Philip and Mary did not 
extend to gifts like that of the Attorney-General v. Brentwood School ; 
therefore, there is nothing to impeach the authority of these observations 
of Sir John Leach. The last authority cited was that of the Attorney-Ge- 
neral vy. The Corporation of Dublin, 1. Bli., N. 8. 347. I agree with the 
observation of Sergeant Warren, that that case was decided partly on a 
different ground, not merely on the ground of charitable uses, but on the 
writ of account, and upon the power of a court of equity, independently 
of charitable uses ; and in the case of the Altorney-Generalv. Brown be- 
fore Lord Eldon, that learned judge was particularly careful not to put his 
judgment merely on the ground of charitable uses, but on the jurisdiction 
of the Court of Chancery in that case, whether it was or was not a chari- 
table use. I am therefore to look to the observations of Lord Redesdale, 
to see whether they are general observations, or whether they are observa- 
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tions showing only that the court has the power to overhaul charitable 
accounts without reference to the question of inherent jurisdiction. He 
says :—‘ We are referred to the statute of Elizabeth, with respect to cha- 
ritable uses, as creating a new law upon the subject of charitable uses. 
That statute only created a new jurisdiction—it created no new law; it 
created a new and ancillary jurisdiction—a jurisdiction borrowed from the 
elements which I have mentioned—a jurisdiction created by a commission, 
to be issued out of Chancery, to inquire whether the funds given for chari- 
table purposes had or had not been misapplied, and to see to their proper 
application ; but the proceedings of that commission were made subject to 
appeal to the Lord Chancellor, and he might reverse or affirm what they 
had done, or make such order as he might think fit for reserving the con- 
trolling jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery as it existed before the pass- 
ing of that statute ; and there can be no doubt that, by information by the 
Attorney-General, the same thing might be done.’ Now, giving all due 
weight to the observations which were made by the defendant’s counsel, it 
is impossible to read these observations without coming to the conclusion 
that Lord Redesdale meant generally to state that a general jurisdiction ex- 
isted independently of and before the statute, and that charitable gifts 
might be enforced—that the statute introduced a new machinery, but no 
new jurisdiction and no new law. No doubt the case of the A/torney-Ge- 
neral v. Bowyer, 3 Ves. 726, so far as it goes, is contrary to this. Lord 
Loughborough* says :—‘ It does not appear that this court, at that period, 
had cognizance upon informations for the establishment of charities. Prior 
to the time of Lord Ellesmere, as far as the tradition in times immediately 
following goes, there were no such informations as this upon which I am 
now sitting; but they made out the case as well as they could by law.’ 
Certainly, so far as it goes, that is an authority the other way, but it is 
opposed to all the authorities which I have referred to; and I must say 
that, looking to the early authorities, I find them very much mixed up with 
law, because in early times there was no case of importance in which the 
judges were not called in to assist the Lord Chancellor; and therefore it 
was that equity was said to follow the law. If we look to the cases which 
I have referred to, we shall see that charity was one of the favoured ob- 
jects of the court, and that relief was given on that ground before the 43rd 
Eliz. ; and, therefore, I think that the devise to the corporation is a good 
devise, and that they have established their right. Jenner v. Harper, 1 P. 
Wms. 248, was cited as an authority against the power of the court. I 
cannot see it in that light. That case was as follows :—A tenant in tail of 
a certain manor made a nuncupative will, which was afterwards reduced 
into writing; and by it he devised that his executors should purchase a 
parcel of ground in Wilts, for the erecting of a free-school there, and 
gave to the free-school 20/. per annum; the rent to be paid out of the 
said manor, and died. The will was made, and the party making the 
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same died before the statute of frauds and perjuries, and the will was 
proved in the Spiritual Court as a nuncupative will. In pursuance 
of the will the executors bought the ground in Cricklade, and built 
the school thereupon ; and the Commissioners for charitable uses decreed 
the issue in tail of the manor to pay the arrears of the 20/. per annum 
rent. The issue in tail upon this excepted to the decree, and the excep- 
tion coming before Lord Chancellor Harcourt, he took time to consider, 
and allowed the exception, and reversed the commissioners’ decree, foras- 
much as at common law lands or a real estate were not devisable ; and by 
the statute of 32 Hen. VIII., it is as much required that a will of lands 
should be in writing, as by the statute of frauds and perjuries it is required 
that such a will should have three witnesses. That case, in point of fact, 
depended on the operation of the statute of wills and of the later statute of 
frauds ; and, therefore, I apprehend it is not in the way of any decision 
which I may pronounce. Now, if I had to decide this, after looking at all 
these cases, and after looking at the true construction of the 43 Eliz. c. 4; 
if I had to decide this question by analogy alone to what took place in En- 
gland, with this important exception only, that there is no statute similar 
to the 43 Eliz. c. 4 in this country,—I should feel called on to decide that 
there was an inherent jurisdiction in this court, and that it could, by virtue 
of that jurisdiction, give force to this equity.” 

III. Auviliary or Assistant Jurisdiction —Courts of equity 
become assistant to other courts in various ways, as by re- 
moving legal impediments to the fair decision of a question ; 
by setting aside fraudulent conveyances ; by providing for the 
safety of property pending litigation, and by suppressing 
multiplicity of suits and oppressive actions : but what is more 
specifically denoted by the words auxiliary jurisdiction is, the 
remedial process of bills of discovery, bills to perpetuate 
testimony, and bills to take testimony de dene esse, pending 
a suit *, 

Every bill in equity may be considered as a bill of discovery, 
since it seeks a disclosure from the defendant, on his oath, 
of the truth of the circumstances constituting the plaintiff's 
case, as set forth in his bill; but that which is technically 
called in equity proceedings a bill of discovery, is a bill which 
asks no relief, but which simply seeks the discovery of facts 
in the knowledge of the defendant, or the discovery of deeds 
or writings, or other things in the possession or power of the 
defendant, in order to maintain the right or title of the party 
asking it, in some suit or proceeding in another court +. 
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Although there are several grounds on which a bill of dis- 
covery may be resisted, and although the courts of equity 
will not compel a discovery in aid of a criminal prosecution, 
or of a penal action, or of a suit in its nature partaking of 
such a character, or in a case involving moral turpitude ; yet 
even in the field to which it is confined, the advantages arising 
from the exercise of this branch of equity jurisdiction are 
counterbalanced by some disadvantages of a very grave cha- 


racter. 

‘*¢ There is no branch of equitable jurisdiction,’ observes Mr. Fonblanque 
in one of his valuable notes to his edition of the Treatise of Equity, ‘‘ of 
more extensive application than that which enforces discovery ; and where 
kept within its due limits, there is none more conducive to the claims of 
justice. ‘To compel a defendant to discover that which may enable the 
plaintiff to substantiate a just or to repel an unjust demand, is merely as- 
sisting a right or preventing a wrong. But as the most valuable institu- 
tions are not exempt from abuse, this power, which ought to be the instru- 
ment of justice, may be rendered the instrument of oppression. A plaintiff, 
by his bill, may, without the least foundation, impute to the defendant the 
foulest frauds, or seek a discovery of transactions in which he has no real 
concern; and when the defendant has put in his answer, denying the 
frauds, or disclosing transactions (the disclosure of which may materially 
prejudice his interest), the plaintiff dismisses his bill with costs, satisfied 
with the mischief he may have occasioned by the publicity of his charge, 
or with the advantage which he may have obtained by an extorted disclo- 
sure. The rule which requires the signature of counsel to every bill, affords 
every security against such an abuse which forensic experience and inte- 
grity can supply, but it cannot wholly prevent it. The court alone can 
counteract it; and in vindication of its process must feel the strongest in- 
clination to interpose its authority *.”” 


From the preceding pages some idea may perhaps be ob- 
tained of the general principles of the system of Equity Juris- 
prudence that at present prevails in England and America ; 
but it would be unfair not to apprise the reader, that the 
general conclusion drawn from considering these principles 
without reference to the machinery by which, in England at 
least, they are put in operation, would be more favourable to 
the system than the actual state of facts warrants. Such, not- 
withstanding some recent attempts at reform, and notwith- 
standing the high character of the English Equity Judges, is 
the cumbrous and inefficient nature of that machinery, that 
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the working of it is attended with a degree of expense that 
renders it totally unavailable, unless the amount of property 
in question is very considerable, and with a degree of delay 
that, whatever be the amount of property, is unavoidably pro- 
ductive of the greatest inconvenience, vexation and anxiety to 
the parties interested. This article has already extended to 
far too great a length to permit us to enter into the considera- 
tion of this important subject—the system of procedure in 
Equity. But in concluding, we may be allowed to express a 
hope, that in this age of reforms this most important subject 
will before a very long time has elapsed engage the attention 
of the legislature, and undergo such a thorough re-considera- 
tion and consequent reform, as shall render it a far more effi- 
cient instrument of justice than at present its warmest advo- 
cates can show or even affirm it to be. 


Artic.e VIII. 
The Mirror of Parliament. Session 1842, 


Tae last session of the Imperial Parliament has been in 
many respects a most important one, perhaps the most im- 
portant one for half a century. In all that constitutes the 
outward form and being of a session, it may not have differed 
much from its predecessors: clubs may have retailed as much 
gossip, and dinners have been as important an organ of party 
legislation as ever; houses may have been made and unmade 
much in the usual way, and country gentlemen have slept 
nearly as they were wont to sleep in less troublous times 
than those on which they have fallen. Yet, unless we greatly 
mistake the nature and scope of those deeper workings which 
soon impress their own peculiar character upon the surface 
of an age, this session will prove the starting-point for a new 
course of political life, and be but the commencement of a 
new series of combinations, whose complete results the pre- 
sent generation may not live to witness. 

The return of a Tory ministry to power after an exclusion 
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of ten years, and their return with a majority which defies 
defeat and seems almost to render opposition hopeless, is in 
itself a fact of so grave a character as to merit the most 
serious consideration. It is in every way desirable that we 
should fully comprehend this startling event; that the gra- 
dual but sure and steady decline of the Whig party in public 
estimation should be studied, and the causes of their growing 
unpopularity thoroughly understood ; above all, that the po- 
sition of their successors, both in the House of Commons and 
in the country, should be carefully examined, and the import- 
ant part which they have to play, well considered by all 
classes of the community. 

These are no times to mince matters, or to salve over the 
sores which self-love sometimes derives from the contact of 
rough truth. It is a fact as indubitable as it is painful to 
all who feel that this empire owes them no small number of 
excellent measures, that the Whigs had attained the utmost 
limit of unpopularity in the country long before their com- 
plete overthrow in the House of Commons. That many of 
the measures to which this result was due were good in 
themselves, we shall not deny: far more we hope that, once 
enacted, they will be persisted in by Her Majesty’s present 
advisers, and that the odium which they heaped upon the 
party that introduced, will not continue to embarrass the 
party that must uphold them. Setting aside all minor con- 
siderations, and especially those which have reference to the 
mere party manceuvres of the House of Commons, we find 
three or four main causes to which we attribute the decline 
of the Whigs in popular favour; and these we think it neces- 
sary to point out, because their operation is not confined to 
the result which they have produced in the removal of Lord 
Melbourne and his friends from power, but will continue to 
exercise a most powerful influence upon the position and 
prospects of the present government. 

It would be very difficult to assign a reason for the sudden 
and startling height which the demand for Reform reached 
at the moment when the Duke of Wellington seceded from 
power. The evils complained of were of no modern growth, 
any more than the determination to be freed from them. For 
years the old system of close and rotten boroughs had been 
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denounced and defended: Pitt, Fox and Charles Grey had 
laboured half a century before to overturn it: on this ground 
Canning and Brougham had measured swords: in short the 
question had never been suffered to slumber either in the 
house or out of it. The working classes had been continually 
stirred to demand what were called their rights, from the time 
when Cartwright first commenced his agitation, till the fatal 
meeting at Peterloo and the incarceration of Hunt at Ilches- 
ter. The middle classes had been appealed to on the hustings, 
at public meetings, in after-dinner speeches, newspapers, 
pamphlets and even sermons. Yet all this had failed at 
earlier periods to produce the extraordinary unanimity and 
general determination which manifested themselves in 1829- 
30. The accident of the French Revolution we hold totally 
inadequate to have caused, or even given, any very serious 
impulse to the general feeling. 

The removal of Catholic Emancipation from among the 
questions that agitated men’s minds, left a fair course for 
others of still more immediate interest. The more determined 
reformers had long denounced the whole dispute as a juggle, 
and foretold that no sooner was it disposed of, than the ques- 
tion of Reform in Parliament would become predominant. 
For once, a political prophecy did not fail: perhaps it pre- 
pared the way for its own fulfilment. But, be this as it may, 
it is certain that the repeal of the Catholic disabilities,—by 
setting a number of energetic intellects at liberty to fling 
themselves into a new course of action,—and the manner in 
which it was yielded,—by proving the irresistible power of the 
people if roused and united,—gave the first most serious im- 
pulse to the new demand. It was the first great constitutional 
change that had taken place for years, and it had been wrung 
from reluctant power by organization, perseverance and unity 
of purpose. These then were the weapons with which to 
conquer other concessions. 

It is not, however, at all easy to fuse down together the 
heterogeneous elements which compose our very artificial 
social system. Nothing perhaps but the wide-spread and 
severe distress, which pressed at once upon the agricultural 
and the industrial classes at that time, could have brought 
them to the astonishing unanimity which they then mani- 
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fested, in attributing all details of evil to the one ultimate 
cause, a defective representation. No doubt many believed that 
in the correction of this lay the means of producing such fur- 
ther correction as they required in their manifold individual 
grievances; but it required something more immediately 
pressing than speculative opinions to unite all classes and all 
interests in one direction. 

The demonstration of 1829-30 we believe to have had 
its origin with the working classes, although to the adherence 
of the middle class in the large towns especially, it owed the 
organization and direction which made it so alarming. The 
political unions were. a complete supersession of the power of 
government: they wanted but little of the form and fatal cha- 
racter which distinguished the clubs in the first French Revo- 
lution, and threatened shortly to lead to a complete resump- 
tion by the people of the authority of the state. Under these 
circumstances, the aristocracy, then represented by the Tory 
government, found it necessary to give way, and the Reform 
Bill—* The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill!” 
—became the condition on which Earl Grey assumed the 
conduct of affairs. 

Of the fate of that measure, of the wide liberality of its 
original draught, and of its emasculation first in the Cabinet, 
then in the Imperial Parliament, we are not called upon to 
speak in detail. Enough, that it was finally carried by a well- 
understood compromise between the parties in the House of 
Commons to which it had been entrusted, in place of the 
National Convention which would probably have resulted 
from a longer resistance on the part of the owners of bo- 
roughs. Quite enough was done to give the measure the 
just title of a revolution, quite enough was left undone to dis- 
appoint a great majority of those by whose efforts the revo- 
lution had been brought about; for although it was urged 
that the new arrangement was one based upon the ancient 
rights and privileges of the people, and in short a return to 
the constitutional system of earlier days, it was still clear, 
that, even admitting the truth of these assertions, prescriptive 
rights fortified by long enjoyment, parliamentary acknow- 
ledgement and judicial decisions, were swept away as of no 
avail whatever, Nor is it to be forgotten that many asserted 
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with far more truth, that the principles introduced by the 
Bill were totally new, and that, however desirable they might 
be thought, they had no foundation whatever in the early con- 
stitutional law of the empire. The extension of the suffrage 
then to the ten-pound householders in boroughs stopped far 
short of what had been contemplated by the multitudes who 
had taken part in the agitation, and particularly by those among 
whom it took its rise: while other points, such as the divi- 
sion of the country into electoral districts, and the secret 
voting for members of parliament, found no place in the Bill 
at all, although they had very long been insisted upon by a 
majority of parliamentary reformers, and were at that time 
extensively popular. But one effect, which had unques- 
tionably been foreseen, resulted from the compromise: the 
middle class found itself in possession of much of what it 
sought; it had gained its ends for itself, and it asked no fur- 
ther question as to the fate of its allies. In truth it may be 
suspected that it secretly rejoiced in being free from a com- 
petitor which circumstances had proved strong, and other 
circumstances might render dangerous. The middle class 
therefore, in general, withdrew from the associations, and 
these left to themselves soon lost their effective organization 
and apparent power. In the midst of the universal jubilee, 
the epinicia of the middle class for their victory, was born the 
CuarTeER, a document containing nothing more than had 
often been demanded before, but whose very existence was 
the protest of the working classes against what they called 
the treachery which had been manifested towards them, 
And with the Charter was born also that deep feeling of hos- 
tility to the new burgesses which has since put an almost 
impassable gulf between the two most important classes of 
the community. 

That the Whig ministry should become obnoxious to a full 
share of that hostile- feeling was to be expected: they had 
been placed in their exalted and powerful position upon con- 
ditions which had not been fulfilled; and not only this, but 
their very popularity among the new constituencies were the 
causes of profound hatred among the multitudes whom the 
Reform Bill excluded. To this reason then we attribute the 
first downward step of the party in popular esteem. It was 
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mainly attributable to their neglect of the good sound old 
Whig principle, that in the long run the people may be safely 
trusted: for an unwavering, true and honest faith in the 
people would not only have saved them from the unworthy 
fear they themselves manifested of the people, but would have 
so far strengthened their own hands as to place them beyond 
the necessity of a compromise with the antagonists whom 
they had displaced. 

The Poor Law Amendment Act was the next serious 
stumbling-block to the party. On the subject of this much- 
disputed law, we have had no opportunity of expressing an 
opinion in detail, and we may therefore now very shortly sum 
up the good and the evil which we find in it. The old paro- 
chial system which prevailed throughout the southern, the 
midland, and much of the eastern districts of England, was 
as demoralizing in its tendency as it was grinding to the 
poor: by reducing all the able-bodied labourers of a district 
to one indiscriminate state of pauperism, it was inflicting 
periods of enforced idleness upon the well-disposed, breaking 
down habits of honest industry, and totally destroying the 
honorable feeling of independence, which can only result 
from the individual conviction that the man is the maker of 
his own livelihood and position in society. By holding out 
premiums to improvident early marriages, and even to incon- 
tinence, it was sweeping away the surest safeguard of the 
labourer, prudence, and the main check upon our female 
agricultural population, the good repute of chastity. By 
committing the irresponsible management of the parochial 
funds to those who had an undoubted interest in mismana- 
ging them, it ensured a lavish expenditure of public money, 
with the least possible benefit to the labouring population. 
Farmers might, perhaps, find their advantage in getting la- 
bour at a low rate, and throwing a portion of the burthen of 
wages upon the shoulders of their neighbours: above all, they 
might rejoice that the assessment of poor’s rates at fixed periods 
saved them from the ever-recurring, dreaded Saturday night, 
with its ready-money payments; but it was too much to ask, 
that for the sake of these selfish advantages the character of 
the whole agricultural population should be ruined. Any 
government then must have been confessed to have acted 
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wisely in putting a stop to these practices. Unhappily the 
Whigs and many leading Tories who supported this measure 
could not be content with doing enough, or confining their 
remedy to the cases and the districts that required it. Ina 
spirit which we really are at a loss to comprehend in persons 
who had shown themselves fully alive to the value of local 
and municipal institutions, they commenced by applying their 
nostrum to all parts of the country indiscriminately; they 
committed the management of their law to a central board, 
sitting in London; they authorized the pedantic and pro- 
crustean legislation of these commissioners ; and they did their 
best in this underhand manner to destroy the powers of va- 
rious bodies constituted in several large towns of the empire, 
and which had long conducted the affairs of their poor with 
perfect satisfaction to those that received relief and those that 
paid the rates which supplied it. Throughout the northern 
counties, the manufacturing districts, in all the Gilbert Unions, 
in all the parishes constituted under Sir John Hobhouse’s 
and various local acts, the New Poor-law became a fertile 
source of discontent; and among the last-named municipal 
bodies were the great metropolitan parishes of St. Marylebone 
and St. Pancras, which only rescued their independence by 
a successful appeal to the Court of King’s Bench. It is in 
vain to deny that many provisions of the New Poor-law, how- 
ever evil the practices might be against which they were di- 
rected, were in the highest degree harsh and offensive to some 
of the best feelings of our nature. They have gradually dis- 
appeared from the routine of administration, and thus the 
opposition they met with has been justified; but while they 
lasted they laid up a store of bitterness and exasperation 
among the lower classes, which has more than once been skil- 
fully made use of by designing demagogues, and to whose 
operation some of the recent outrages against person and 
property have unquestionably been due. Thus, if the Whigs 
had the misfortune by their Reform Bill to win at least as 
much hostility as friendship, by their Poor-law Bill they suc- 
ceeded in making nothing but enemies in all parts of the 
country. 

It is not easy to say what first caused the hostility the 
Whigs had so generally to encounter at the hands of the 
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clergy: true it is that they had been the principal movers in 
the repeal of the Catholic Disabilities, the Corporation and 
Test Acts, and other illiberal and indefensible remnants of a 
system of persecution. It is possible that in the course of 
the debates on these subjects, some of their body may have 
given utterance to expressions which shocked the self-love or 
awakened the interested fears of the clerical profession ; but 
the pertinacious representation of the Whigs as hostile to the 
Church, was as gratuitous a falsehood as any that ever marked 
the black annals of party manceuvring. On the subject of 
the connexion between church and state, and the real terms 
of the bargain between those two independent powers, the 
Whigs entertained opinions little more definite or enlightened 
than those of their opponents; nor were they a whit more 
ready, when occasion required their interference, to deal with 
some of the cherished monopolies of the clergy. They brought 
in a bill to commute tithes, no doubt; but it was no more 
than had been attempted and partly effected before, and it 
was moreover an act universally admitted to be excellent in 
its operation. They proposed to do away with church-rates, an 
impost which conscientious churchmen look upon with hardly 
less hostility than conscientious dissenters themselves, and 
which dissenters who are not conscientious would be much 
more reluctant to part with than even the clergy; but so had 
Sir Robert Peel proposed, when he thought the clergy weak 
and the farmers strong, and wished to conciliate the latter 
even at the expense of the former. They no doubt did not 
turn a deaf ear to complaints of abuses at the Universities, in 
which many of the ministry had played distinguished parts ; 
the Universities have since justified them by manifesting a 
desire to introduce reforms in the several matters which were 
subjects of complaint. So, as we have said, we really find it 
difficult to suggest any creditable reason for the general spirit 
of opposition which the clergy manifested successively towards 
Lords Grey and Melbourne. 

How often, in conversation with clergymen, have we heard, 
“* We have no confidence in them ;” “ They area godless set ;” 
“They are no friends to the Church” (meaning, by the way, 
the clergy, which is not at all a convertible term for the 
Church) ; and similar expressions! And how often have we 
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wondered what could be intended,—what peculiar weakness of 
intellect or strength of uncharitableness could lie at the bot- 
tom of such phrases! Overt act there was none to justify 
them, and we now protest, as we then did, against one man 
sitting in judgment upon the private feelings of another, when 
the subject is of the most momentous character, and the means 
of ascertaining the truth utterly deficient. One supposition 
alone has remained, viz. that a great majority of the clergy 
(exclusive of the clerical dignitaries, commissioners and magis- 
trates) had grown up under a long predominance of Tory rule, 
and had insensibly attached themselves to the Tory rulers ; 
while by a necessary consequence the dissenting bodies gene- 
rally had enlisted themselves under the banners of the Whigs, 
who thus became partakers in all the vials of wrath which were 
poured out on the heads of their allies. Add to this, that 
during the last twelve years those elements of inflammation 
which are now breaking out upon the surface of the body 
clerical, had been gradually growing to a head and causing 
manifold disquiet and discomfort ; and that it was certainly 
not to the Whigs that the favourers of slavish doctrines of 
non-resistance and divine right could look for countenance. 
Be the cause what it might, from the very commencement of 
their career the Whigs experienced a determined opposition 
from the clergy generally. 

In one respect, persons engaged in mercantile pursuits re- 
semble the clergy; they dislike any change: that which has 
long been settled is that which suits them best. Any altera- 
tion imposes upon them the necessity of studying new com- 
binations, forming new connexions, making new ventures, 
risking safe and approved channels of communication for 
others comparatively insecure and less liked, if for nothing 
else, only because less known. Every moment of popular 
excitement is adverse to almost every branch of trade and 
commerce ; every change of ministry produces effects of a 
disturbing nature upon producer and consumer; in short, 
unsettles the markets for awhile, and more or less affects the 
confidence reposed by man on man, and by large classes upon 
the government. These facts were painfully exemplified in 
1829, when the country seemed on the very verge of revolu- 
tion; but, if agitation interfered with the placid course of 
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mercantile adventure, the Whig party that were the gainers 
by that agitation bore all the blame of its existence. More- 
over, it was believed that the reforming mania was not to 
be satisfied with changes in the constitutional law; certain 
powerful interests, calling themselves vested upon the strength 
of long usance, felt conscious suspicions that their monopolies 
were no longer to be held sacred; corn-owners, factors and 
millers voted the Whigs dangerous ; sugar-growers, brokers 
and bakers took up the chorus of alarm ;—needlessly enough 
as it turned out, for the commercial enlightenment of the 
Whigs was much on a par with that of their predecessors, 
and threatened no interest at all till the party had ceased to 
possess the power to carry any single measure. But those who 
anxiously canvassed the chances of their maintaining them- 
selves, well knew at the time that the Whigs were regarded 
with great suspicion by the leading mercantile communities. 
Where then lay their strength? In the middle class alone; 
or, to speak more strictly perhaps, in the middle classes in 
the towns. Of the learned professions they had their share : 
the medical men might be balanced against the clergy; the 
lawyers were either indifferent, or pretty evenly divided*, 
throughout the country. The middle classes in the towns 
then received the reward of their adhesion in the Municipal 
Corporations Bill, while the Dissenters, whose desertion of 
the ministry on more than one occasion might have excused 
a correspondent lukewarmness on the part of the latter, were 
relieved by the passing of the Marriage and Registration 
Bills. 

That this pretty accurately represents the state of the case, 
we believe will not be denied; and it is difficult to account 
for the complete panic which at first pervaded the ranks 
of the Tory party; they seem to have thrown away sword 
and shield at once, and abandoned the field before the battle 
was half lost. Their own recovery, which must have asto- 
nished themselves by its rapidity, could only prove to them 
how premature had been their alarm. Once more united, 








* These assertions are necessarily very general; but they are supported by the 
results of a very careful examination of the facts, as far as it was possible to ascer- 
tain them in detail, by perusal of reports of public meetings, the published poll- 
books, and the conversation of persons well acquainted with different localities. In 
the main we believe them to be as accurate as the case admits. 
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with one definite object, ably marshalled and indefatigably 
drilled, they soon presented a front even more formidable 
than their unbroken power had been, and found themselves 
stronger and more dangerous than had they never suffered a 
defeat. 

The case was widely different with the triumphant re- 
formers. -Like an army of Highlanders, no sooner was the 
battle won, than they dispersed themselves in all directions 
to secure the spoil. Some were dissatisfied with the share 
they had obtained ; some thought that the energy which had 
won so much might have secured more. Questions which 
had been suffered to sleep while union was necessary to con- 
stitute strength, woke up in hydra-like activity the moment 
the reward of victory was to be enjoyed. In short, what be- 
tween those who wished to advance, those who would even 
have receded in alarm from their own work, and those who 
were for contentedly standing still, the liberal party was split 
up into a dozen obstinate fractions, hostile in feeling if not in 
overt act to one another. Many, on finding the Reform Bill 
considered as an end and not a mean to other ends, drew off in 
disgust; still greater numbers took fright at the threatening 
demands of the more earnest reformers, and made their in- 
temperance an excuse for withdrawing from their fellowship. 

The repeal of the Catholic disabilities, won by the unwearied 
efforts of one man, and deeply aggrieving a large class of 
Irishmen, had converted the latter into discontented subjects 
of the Tories, or open enemies of the Whigs. But when the 
Reform Government avowed the intention of carrying to their 
fullest extent the principles of the Emancipation Act; when 
the man whose restless activity had inflicted the death-blow 
upon ascendency was found continually upon the side of that 
Government; nay, was even reported to have been offered 
high juridical promotion by it, the fury of the dispossessed 
party exceeded all bounds. When, further, his supposed aims 
as a Roman Catholic, and his power at the head of a compact 
phalanx of Irish Members, were considered, and when it was 
seen that he and they belonged to the section of reformers, 
in whose opinion the Whig measures did not go far enough, 
a deep feeling of alarm seized upon the timid and was turned 
to good account by the unscrupulous. No act of the Whigs 
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injured them so deeply in public estimation as their presumed 
alliance with Mr. O’Connell. 

We have said that the strength of the reform government 
lay in the middle class in the towns; but of those who con- 
stitute this middle class, a large majority found themselves 
disappointed in two respects. Freedom of choice was not a 
whit better secured than it had been under the old borough 
scheme: one of the first symptoms of returning activity in 
the political warfare was a wide-spread system of intimida- 
tion, nearly commensurate with the extent of the newly 
created constituencies, and exerted with tolerable impartiality 
by both sides. The retail trader is dependent for his indivi- 
dual existence upon a number of circumstances, which render 
it extremely easy to exercise an undue influence over him. 
The position of his shop in one particular part of a town is of 
importance; the support of a certain number of neighbour- 
ing gentry may make all the difference to him. The medical 
profession is peculiarly exposed to attack on these points in 
country towns; the solicitors and attorneys are in so far more 
fortunate, that as their services are required for eclectioneer- 
ing purposes, and especially as their professional knowledge, 
brought to bear upon points of local interest, is of great value, 
they are usually pretty evenly divided, and share county and 
borough-business fairly enough. Amongst the new consti- 
tuencies, then, some defence was soon imperatively called for, 
and, most unfortunately as we believe, the Ballot was the one 
generally adopted. It seems never to have entered the heads 
of the new burghers that the safest way to defend their fran- 
chise was to interest larger masses of men in its integrity, 
and that the excluded classes would have formed their own 
best safeguard. But want of faith in the people had corrupted 
the middle class as well as the rulers that represented them ; 
and as usual, the unchristian and unwise doctrine prevailed, 
that things were valuable less for their own intrinsic worth, 
than because some one else was excluded from the possession 
of them: all men wanted to belong to privileged classes. 

The second cause of disappointment was found in the re- 
strictions which the Reform Bill itself imposed upon the ex- 
ercise of the franchise. The operation of the registration 
clause was most complained of; though this of itself should 
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have proved how little superior the class admitted was to the 
class excluded. Again, the preposterous absurdity of dis- 
franchising a voter who removed from a tenement of certain 
value to one of equal or even higher rating in the same di- 
strict, was not unobserved. 

Thus, then, deserted by those on whom they relied, beaten 
in detail on almost every occasion, and daily finding them- 
selves more and more pressed by a compact opposition which 
commanded all the influence of the House of Peers, the 
Whigs were reduced to the condition of not being able to 
carry their measures in their own House of Commons, and a 
resignation was inevitable. In addition to a weakness which 
amounted almost to a ridiculous pitch, if there could be room 
for such a feeling where interests of so awful a character were 
involved, they found themselves compelled to struggle with 
financial difficulties of the most formidable description. Trade, 
both at home and in foreign markets, was depressed to an un- 
precedented degree; the condition of the poorer classes was fast 
verging upon utter ruin; these, in their turn, were dragging 
down the small shopkeepers who depended upon them: mills 
were closed, houses untenanted; thousands were thrown out 
of employment, and tens of thousands threatened with the 
loss of even that which they retained. Harvests, more than 
usually deficient, proved clearly that England could not 
supply herself, and made ¢hat truth come home to many an 
obstinate disbeliever: while a drain upon the bank for specie, 
which compelled it to take refuge in the courtesy of a foreign 
establishment, proved the mischief of not establishing and se- 
curing regular supplies of food from the countries which Provi- 
dence has especially called to produce them. Places withwhich 
we had refused to barter were now eagerly sought in our distress, 
and the heavy, cumbrous means of money-payment were neces- 
sarily resorted to, to an amount which depreciated the compa- 
rative value of gold in many parts of the continent. Misery 
and exasperation always go hand in hand, and so they did 
now: the employers of labour in manufactures, lashed up to 
desperation by their own losses, assumed an attitude of deter- 
mined hostility to the law and the lawgivers; and the opera- 
tives, daily goaded more and more by increasing distress, 
full of ignorance and wretchedness, and conscious that some- 
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thing was wrong in their condition, though they knew not 
what, agitated in every possible way by designing and mis- 
chievous demagogues, set themselves up in an attitude of 
equal hostility against their employers. 

Under these circumstances were presented the famous pro- 
posals of government to diminish the duties on timber, sugar 
and corn, and to trust to an increased consumption, at re- 
duced rates, for a considerable increase in the revenue. No 
one will deny that this was a bold measure ; to call it a rash 
one would be doing it no injustice. It was certain to meet 
with determined opposition from some of the most powerful 
classes in the kingdom, and to raise up a storm of indignation 
which nothing but unanimous support from the people at 
large could enable the government to weather. The opposi- 
tion it indeed raised—the support was wanting ; in short, the 
time was gone by: the people distrusted the Whigs, and saw 
an act of selfishness or treachery in every one of their mea- 
sures. That which, had it been freely offered on their first 
advent to power, would have been joyfully received as a great 
boon to the consumer, and as evidence of upright intention 
on the part of the ministry, now appeared only a desperate 
attempt to keep a beaten party in office; and the people, 
thoroughly weary of party struggles, and as we believe hating 
Whig and Tory alike, moved not a hand to save them, or if 
they moved, threw themselves into the scale against them, in 
order to punish them for the disappointment they had in- 
flicted upon their supporters. The present parliament were 
returned, in the cases where a free choice existed, not because 
people like to have bread, timber, or sugar dear rather than 
cheap, but because Lord Melbourne’s ministry were accused 
of intriguing to serve selfish purposes of their own, and of 
manceuvring by such means either to maintain themselves in 
office (power had long been with the opposition), or in the 
event of failure, to leave an inextricable difficulty to their 
successors. ‘The conviction of their error in calculating on 
popular support soon forced itself upon the ministry, and 
Lord Melbourne’s dissolution of parliament was the prelimi- 
nary to resigning the seals*. 





* The result of the General Election tallied almost exactly with the calculations 
previously made: the majority was foreseen within half-a-dozen votes. 
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It would have been unnecessary to recal these facts had 
this been a common change of ministry, or one that could be 
considered entirely independent of principles, which as they 
produced, will continue to influence, our new political combi- 
nations. The history of the session shows that this was the 
opinion generally prevalent in the House; and it seems to us 
that neither the party that relinquished, nor that that assumed 
office, rightly comprehended the unusual character of the 
event. From this want of insight arose the erroneous cha- 
racter of the attack and defence, the wavering and indecision, 
which marked the first steps on both sides, and the grave mis- 
takes, even in matters of fact, made by persons of generally 
accurate and discreet character. Whence else the denials of 
distress—distress so frightful as to exceed in wide extent and 
intensity anything that can be remembered by this genera- 
tion? Whence else the total neglect, or at least the under- 
valuing, of those opinions which are gaining head so rapidly 
and so widely respecting commercial legislation? The truth 
is, that this change of ministry is as yet totally unexampled: 
it is the first time a party has lost power on purely financial 
grounds, and their successors were not prepared at first with 
the means of taking it up on such grounds. The tariff and 
the income-tax were forced upon Sir Robert Peel by the mere 
necessities of his position, and the conditions under which 
he assumed the conduct of affairs ; considerations which would 
induce us to regard with some leniency the manifold errors 
of the first-named great measure, and the undisguised evils of 
the second. But this is not the way in which his measures 
will be regarded by the country at large ; and financial and 
commercial changes—in themselves the most important of all 
measures, for whose sake almost all other measures exist— 
will still continue subordinate in popular interest to subjects 
which all men believe themselves qualified to understand, 
and on which nearly all men, and unquestionably all masses 
of men, entertain exaggerated and inaccurate notions. 

We do not intend to speak now in detail of the Tariff. It 
is a matter of such extreme importance in regard to our own 
foreign commerce, and the effects which it may ultimately have 
upon the commercial legislation of other countries, that it re- 
quires a careful investigation and an article expressly devoted 
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to itself. To the principle of differential duties, which it sanc- 
tions and extends, we are necessarily adverse; but on the whole 
we hail it—as we should almost any change in our tariff—be- 
cause it isa change. It has at least shown that there is no longer 
a sacredness about our absurd protective and prohibitory 
scale, and that when an urgent necessity is shown for it, 
vested interests may be left to shift for themselves as best 
they may. We are by no means without hopes of seeing the 
truth at last recognised, that protection is as mischievous to 
those that enjoy as those that pay for it; and we think there 
is good ground for entertaining the expectation that the great 
monopolies will at no distant day follow the track of the small 
ones. And here it is that we really rejoice in Sir R. Peel’s 
strength: he and he alone can bring this to pass. When 
Lord John Russell threatened the timber monopoly among 
others, he fell: with one line of Ais tariff Sir Robert Peel 
has well nigh annihilated the Canada trade; and let us 
earnestly hope that when he has had time and opportunity 
to bring all the facts connected with our commercial legisla- 
tion within his study, he will see cause to take that bolder 
course which will win for him the blessings not only of his 
own country, but of the whole civilized world. Unquestioned 
as the power and wealth of England are, she is not loved 
abroad; a deep feeling of hostility—based in truth on very 
erroneous grounds, but not the less fatal,—is gradually grow- 
ing up in Germany, pervades all classes in France, and is not 
without its pulsations in the peninsula. Our desertion of the 
cause of constitutional freedom, and consequent disappoint- 
ment of those great masses that looked to us and the moral 
influence of our countenance, was the commencement of our 
decline in European favour. We have jealous enemies 
enough, and our navigation laws, protecting duties and ex- 
clusive tariffs, have furnished their emissaries with weapons 
against us, whose effect we cannot appreciate, and few among 
us can pretend to trace. But the “ selfishness and commer- 
cial jealousy” of England are now put forward as the strong 
popular cry of agitation throughout Germany, and under 
cover of it Prussia marches forward to her end,—the Hanse 
towns for her ports and Germany for her store-house. We 
lament that the new Tariff will make no fayourable impres- 
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sion in this respect, and that, while many of its provisions 
will be nugatory as regards ourselves, its general character 
will not redeem us from the charge of selfishness now so uni- 
versally set up against us. 

The more we consider the manner in which this measure 
was introduced, and the arguments by which it was supported 
on the one hand and opposed on the other, the more satisfied 
we are that we have taken a just view of its general character ; 
and that it was not the result of a Jong-considered policy, 
matured before the accession of the ministry to power, but a 
concession, made as well as circumstances would permit, to 
the necessities of an unexpected position. A financial crisis 
was the last thing that could have been anticipated to over- 
turn a government, and though skilfully used for that purpose, 
it entailed very new duties upon the successful party. It did 
more than this: it rendered it impossible for any future mi- 
nister to maintain himself in power, except upon principles 
of commercial reform; and as a necessary corollary, it will 
bring with it a complete change in the foreign policy of this 
country. With these few remarks we leave it, in order to 
return hereafter to a consideration of its principles in detail, 
and to the results of which, in time to come, it may be the 
fruitful parent: this only we feel obliged to do, to warn our 
countrymen at large against any expectation of a permanent 
reduction in the price of provisions, and our growers against 
any premature alarm at the prospect of a sensible fall in cat- 
tle. Salt provisions, in general of inferior character, may 
find their way to England from North and South America, 
and if this does permanently diminish the cost of food to the 
labouring population, we shall be the first to rejoice at the 
event; but we are not sanguine on this point; while, as re- 
spects fresh meat or live beasts, we entertain no expectation 
of a change which can be called considerable. A few horned 
beasts may perhaps be shipped from Spain to the southern 
coast, for fattening at home; and ¢his year there may be some 
consignments from the northern coasts of Germany, Friesland 
and Holland; but we believe that this will arise almost en- 
tirely from the want of feed in those countries ; and we warn 
the ministers, that if a regular trade in these articles should 
be established between England and the German states, that 
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trade will forthwith be loaded with a heavy export duty, which 
will go nigh to annihilate it. We have reason to believe that 
steps have already been taken with a view to the imposition 
of such a duty, a precedent for which was furnished by the 
French and Italian governments during our late severe scar- 
city of corn. 

The property- and income-tax is the boldest, inasmuch as 
it will be assuredly the most unpopular, measure which has 
been passed since the repeal of the famous “ Orders in Coun- 
cil.” It shows no little personal courage, no slight confi- 
dence in himself and his resources, on the part of Sir R. Peel. 
We are fully alive to the danger which the government in- 
curred by forcing it upon the people; and as the members 
of the government themselves could not be less aware of their 
peril than we are, we look upon their determination as one 
thoroughly worthy of admiration. The imposition of this 
tax is to us another proof that her Majesty’s present advisers 
have decided to leave the worn-out, mischievous system upon 
which, up to this time, the revenue has been provided, and 
to return to simpler, better and more equable plans of tax- 
ation. It is ridiculous to argue that this tax was necessary 
merely to supply a deficiency such as Sir R. Peel had to con- 
tend with: to meet such a trifling difficulty as that, the mea- 
sures proposed by Lord J. Russell were amply sufficient ; 
nor was it worth while (except for party purposes) to di- 
late for a moment upon a deficit, which is as nothing when 
the resources of this mighty empire are considered. If we 
comprehend it rightly, this measure has a deeper meaning, 
and one which we most earnestly desire to see fully carried 
out. 

It would not be difficult to show, were space and time 
at our disposal, the probability that a period will arrive 
in every commercial and manufacturing country, when many 
of those artificial arrangements of society which were justly 
considered advances upon old and simple plans, suited to 
a poor and scanty population, may advantageously be re- 
linquished for something more nearly analogous to that 
which they superseded. We cannot indeed return to barter, 
nor can we dispense with credit, mischievous as are some of 
the results of an overstrained system of credit; but we can 
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return to direct in place of indirect taxation. With the de- 
tails of the present measure we do not meddle: we believe 
them to be mischievous, and very little less oppressive than 
those which characterized the former income-tax ; and we be- 
lieve that, being so, they will not be long patiently acquiesced 
in, and that they will be modified, supposing the tax to be 
re-enacted. But these details are by no means absolutely 
necessary, and their failure in no respect compromises the 
principle of the tax. Nothing could be easier than to fix a 
standard for the contributions of individuals, in accordance 
with the station assumed by themselves in society, without 
compelling disclosures which must always be more or less 
disagreeable, if not dangerous, to their future prospects. 
But if at such a price we could get rid of all duties and all 
taxation which interfere with the free exchange of produc- 
tions between nation and nation, or man and man, we should 
cheerfully consent to pay it, for the attainment of so great a 
good. Any act of the state, which, even in the remotest de- 
gree, tends to give human industry a direction different from 
what it would have taken, if left to itself and the unfettered 
choice of the producer, is unequivocally and radically bad ; 
and the more nearly a government conforms to a system by 
which a sufficient revenue may be raised without such inter- 
ference, the better, more firm and more secure is the basis 
of its financial operations. A property- and income-tax, then, 
if accompanied by a total abrogation of all protecting and 
bolsteriny duties, would be, in our opinion, the best of all 
methods of taxation for revenue; and against all other tax- 
ation, whose end is the supporting of one interest or another 
at the expense of the nation, and whose miserable effect is to 
put divorce between those nations whom God hath joined, 
we protest in the most emphatic terms of warning. The more 
you produce, the more you stimulate production, the greater 
the demand you create in every branch of human industry : 
the more you supply, the more you increase the standard of 
necessaries, comforts and luxuries. The slightest deviation 
from the natural tendency to production, caused by protective 
and fostering duties, is purchased at the price of lower gene- 
ral comfort, and ends by setting class against class, and man 
againstman. Moreover it brings, as a necessary consequence, 
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those very fluctuations which cause the misery and degrada- 
tion of thousands of our fellow-creatures, by contracting the 
sphere of exchange, and unsettling the certainty of markets. 

We have said that any expectation of the present Tariff 
causing such a fall in prices as to counterbalance the pressure 
of the income-tax is fallacious. This it will not do, partly 
because it omits the most important articles of consumption 
altogether, and partly because its enactments are not of such 
a nature as to induce foreign countries to meet us in a fair 
and frank spirit of mutual concession. They have taken a 
leaf out of our book, and are now as bigoted to their pro- 
tected interests as we ourselves have been. But a total ab- 
rogation of protecting duties, a perfectly free and unchecked 
course thrown open to all foreign productions which could find 
their way to this country, would permit such a fixed tax to 
be laid upon individuals as would amply supply the neces- 
sities of government, while it still left a larger surplus in the 
hands of the subject than he at present enjoys with our arti- 
ficially high-priced commodities. 

An important result, probably an unexpected one, may 
however be produced by this Tariff: we mean no less than 
that most valuable of all conceivable boons to the practical 
farmer, a conviction that he has much to learn of his own 
business and his own relative situation. For once alarm has 
been most useful, and it is greatly to be hoped that it may 
not subside too soon. 

The discussions which have agitated the country since the 
commencement of their crusade by the Anti-Corn-law League, 
have, amongst other less justifiable things, called forth some 
strong remarks respecting the low character of English farm- 
ing in some of the most favoured districts. The reluctance of 
practical farmers to adopt new plans or zew implements, and 
their utter deafness to all the suggestions of experience and 
science, have long been notorious. The example of one 
district has rarely any influence upon those least remote from 
it, and even the certainty of profit, that great mover of indi- 
viduals and masses, has here been without its legitimate effect, 
In vain have some of the first chemists, at home and abroad, 
explained every detail of vegetation, and given the rationale of 
growth and maturation; in vain have patriotic landlords, at 
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great pains, exemplified the advantages of improved methods, 
on their own estates,—the practical farmer, either hampered 
by ridiculous covenants, or wrapped up in self-satisfied igno- 
rance, or unwilling to risk cost upon an uncertain tenure, or 
confident in legislative protection for his dear commodity,— 
or actuated by all these considerations, has for the most part 
continued to cultivate as his father cultivated, and to keep up 
old and inefficient systems, while the manufacturer is com- 
pelled by an unceasing competition to adopt every improve- 
ment and keep pace with every advance in mechanical science! 
What man, at all accustomed to think upon these things, will 
not be struck with astonishment and sorrow, in a progress 
through the agricultural districts! What must he feel at 
witnessing the almost universally deficient drainage; the stacks 
of manure, heaped up to dry in the sun, exhaling pestilential 
gases and juices that might have fertilized the future crop ; 
the random application of soap-ashes, lime and saltpetre ; 
the slovenly hedge-rows, and fifty other abominations that 
characterize English farming in the mass! Must he not, 
whether a Leaguer or not, exclaim, “ Protection is a curse ?” 
Five years ago he might have thought, and yet not dared to 
say so: the Tariff however has now brought about a change: 
the possibility, the remote possibility, of competition has 
already proved that we do not cultivate quite as well as we 
might and ought; and it thus turns out at length, upon the 
admission of leading landowners themselves, that in addition 
to their other manifold advantages, the protective duties on 
corn have been a bonus upon bad farming,—as protective 
duties always have been and will be,—a bonus upon ill-directed 
or inferior production. This admission may go some way to 
enlighten our countrymen, since the purity of the source from 
which it flows cannot be suspected ; and for this, if for nothing 
else, we return hearty thanks to Sir R. Peel. 

We are not of those whose miserable aim it is to set class 
against class, or man against man, and to vilify one body of 
our fellow-men for the purpose of exalting another. If we 
speak of the farmers as inefficient, we do not hold the manu- 
facturers free from blame; nor, when we complain of the 
errors of the Anti-Corn-law League, do we justify the mono- 
poly of the corn-growers. There is no feature of our whole 
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public life so frightful as the exaggeration into which party 
betrays us; nor is there any other cause to which so much 
domestic misery may be attributed. Natural this may be in 
a country where so much depends upon public opinion, but 
utterly unjustifiable it nevertheless is and must be. However 
difficult it might be found to appreciate all the causes of the 
late outbreak in the manufacturing districts,—a real war of the 
lowest against the middle class of society,—it cannot be denied 
that this habit of exaggeration in the public speeches and 
writings of partisans had much to do with the exasperation. 
Bitter distress, in some places even starvation, were the pre- 
disposing causes; produced themselves by fluctuation of trade, 
and this in turn the result of uncertainty in our habitual and 
casual markets. Demagogues of the worst kind no doubt 
were ready to take advantage of the opportunity: but still 
the fact remains unexplained how these men were able to ex- 
ercise so extensive and so mischievous an influence. We do 
not believe that violent outbreaks, involving multitudes of 
men, are ever without substantial cause; and we hold with 
Burke, that the very fact of a revolution is evidence of some 
sense of a grievous wrong, to be redressed by no other means, 
and borne till endurance ceases to be possible. It is not the 
rashness of some single man at Stockport or Staley Bridge or 
Oldham that turns thousands of men out of their ‘peaceable 
employment, and sends them like savage hordes through the 
abodes of civilization, to plunder, ravage and destroy! It is 
not men of high character, and of wealth and benevolence 
(and such are many of the Anti-Corn-law leaguers), who set 
on mobs to destroy their own mills and printworks: nor is it 
such poor tools, such knavish madmen, as the M‘Doualls and 
O’Connors, who command the storm to burst at once upon a 
whole social system: it is not even the shrewd, busy, devilish 
traders in politics, who use the maddened masses of workmen 
to carry electioneering ends against their opponents in the 
middle class. It is the deep feeling of an intolerable wrong 
that brings these boils and feverish eruptions upon the surface 
of society ; the conviction of the lowest and poorest class that 
their fellow-christians and brethren are utterly careless of 
their bodily and spiritual welfare ; that they are looked upon 
merely as implements of production, in mines, factories, or 
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farmyards ; and that they are less cared for and felt for than 
the animals which conduce to the comfort or add to the 
splendour of their owners. 

The violent outbreak in the North has closed the lips of 
those who have been hitherto the recognized representatives 
of the non-electors. The supporters of what the House of 
Commons looks upon as extreme opinions, must be content 
to hear, if they venture again to stand up in that assembly, 
that their clients have put themselves out of court, and that 
revolutionary movements are bad claims to indulgence or ex- 
tension of political power. There is some justice in this ; 
only we would have the burthen laid upon the right shoulders. 

The moment of the explosion was characterized by a real, 
though we fear, only temporary improvement in trade; but it 
had nevertheless been preceded by a long-continued season 
of misery and suffering, almost without a parallel. The de- 
nial given to this in Parliament could only proceed from im- 
perfect information, and from that suspicion which now at- 
taches to almost all statements put forth by associations for 
political or commercial purposes. It was unhappily too true; 
and those whose interest in the matter led them to inquire 
earnestly into the condition of the manufacturing poor, both 
knew the extent of the evil, and marvelled at the patience 
with which it was borne. Now it is too much to expect that 
starving men, ignorant and exasperated, should resolutely 
resist the temptation of bettering their condition, and aven- 
ging their wrongs, when they believe the occasion favourable : 
it is ridiculous to look to them for that self-restraint which 
classes far more easy are not a whit more remarkable for ex- 
ercising. Above all, it is impossible but that men sprung 
from and living among the working men, often apparently 
sharing their own privations and toils, and fully acquainted 
with every spring of their feelings and every form of their 
prejudices, should exercise a most extensive influence over 
them. Taking all the circumstances of the case into consi- 
deration, we think not the wide, but the very confined, spread 
of Chartism among the turn-outs, the really remarkable fea- 
ture of the late disturbances ; and bearing in mind the in- 
fluence exerted over them, the condition of the insurgent 
masses, and the excitement which always accompanies tumul- 
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tuous assemblages, we look upon the comparatively peaceful 
manner in which nearly the whole strike was conducted as a 
phenomenon in the history of popular movements, which 
has been heretofore without an example. 

The Chartist leaders—or rather one section of them—tried 
to engraft, and for awhile apparently succeeded in engrafting 
their own views upon the strike. They found large bodies of 
men engaged in a movement for particular objects ; they at- 
tempted to impress a more extended character upon it, and 
to use it for other objects, not quite so definite or so harm- 
less. And what has been the result ?—that they ultimately 
failed entirely ; that the strike remained a strike for wages, 
and ceased, as strikes for wages always do cease, viz. either 
by concessions mutually made, or by capital triumphing in 
time. The punishment of those who excited mobs to plunder 
and destroy, will pain no sober maintainer of the Law’s supre- 
macy; but let us not forget that it is riot and insurrection 
that are punished, not-the speculative opinions called—and 
very sillily called—Chartism. It was time that some such 
result should be attained, and that the “ little tyrants” of our 
public meetings should receive a check: nor can any real 
friend of the non-electors regret that those whose little talents 
only rendered them mischievous should be removed for a time 
from among the men whose best interests they betrayed, and 
whose hopes of a better future they have done their utmost to 
destroy. Of the changes contemplated by those men who 
adopt the Charter as their standard of political right, some are 
in our opinion very mischievous, some very unnecessary. 
But when large masses of men do agree in demanding such 
changes, firmly believing that nothing else will help them out 
of their distress, we must at least condescend to pay them the 
compliment of listening to them, reasoning with them, con- 
vincing them, if we can, how erroneous are the notions they 
have formed. The supercilious indifference with which, in 
this country, one class of men treats the acts, condition and 
opinions of another class, is itself the foundation and cause of 
nine-tenths of our national disquict. 

We have no desire here to repeat the arguments which we 
have, in earlier numbers, put forward in defence of a widening 
of the electoral basis, both as regards the parties admitted to 
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a participation in it, and the abrogation of all difficulties 
thrown in the way of its exercise by them. To the Ballot we 
are as hostile as we heretofore have been, and the other 
“ points of the Charter” we look upon as practically insigni- 
ficant ; certainly good for nothing, and evil only because all 
unnecessary change is evil. But we would fain point out that 
the circumstances of our present social position render a 
speedy settlement of the question absolutely necessary. Till 
some concession is made to the excluded tax- and rate-payers, 
there can be no rest in England, nor can we hope to see any 
return of confidence between the middle and lower classes. 
It is the exclusion, and that alone, that makes the Chartists 
numerous and dangerous: to this they owe their organiza- 
tion and their spirit of hostility to existing institutions ; and 
were the exclusion removed, we will venture to prophesy that 
nothing more would be heard of Chartism or Chartists: it is 
that alone that keeps them together, as a church-rate does a 
dissenting congregation. Do you fear the banded numbers ? 
Distribute them among the electors in the several districts to 
which they belong; the process of dilution is easy, safe, and 
certain. Are their objects exaggerated and dangerous ?— 
Give them the common interests of their localities, and they 
will take just as much part as their neighbours in the election 
of my Lord Charles or Sir John! But if you desire to keep 
them as a continual ulcer, eating into the heart of the body 
politic, continue to give them the excuse of feeling wronged : 
it is the only thing that endows such a body of men with con- 
sistency, perseverance and power. We cannot but laugh at 
the fears entertained, or professed to be entertained, of an 
extension of the suffrage. We see no frightful preponderance 
of democracy init; no wholesale sweeping away of Crown, 
Coronet and Altar: we merely contemplate, on the one hand, 
a large body of very worthy fellow-citizens reduced at once 
to their proper level, and brought within the humanizing in- 
fluences of talents and property, and the conviction that they 
are treated as fellow-men and Christians by their brethren. 
On the other hand, we see a number of very great knaves 
deprived of their usurped leadership, and with it the tempta- 
tion to betray their honest dupes into machinations hostile to 
the state. And in these results we see a firmer safeguard to 
our institutions than can be found in regiments or brigades 
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of policemen, yeomanry and soldiers. Divide et impera would 
here be a maxim as just as it would be merciful ; for it would 
be the means of reconciling to the Law all those whose 
present hope is only in its overthrow. 

In expressing the earnest hope that the measures we have 
discussed are only the beginning of a series of important 
changes, we lay claim to no knowledge either of the inten- 
tions of our rulers, or the combinations of their habitual sup- 
porters. Looking to the mistaken principles that have so 
long prevailed, the almost proverbial selfishness of bodies of 
men, and the timidity of short-sighted, interested classes, we 
could not feel much surprise at finding a serious opposition 
organized against Sir R. Peel among even his own so-called 
Conservative phalanx. Should this unhappily prove to be 
the case, we can only entreat all truly liberal members of 
Parliament to rally round him, and aid in the good work he 
has begun. The little party lights have waned, and paled 
their ineffectual fire; in the grand struggle which has now 
commenced, the old names and distinctions will be swept 
away, and new measures as well as new men will come upon 
the scene. If one liberal refuses his aid to a reforming Pre- 
mier, because that minister was once identified with anti-re- 
forming measures, let that man be set down as a false patriot 
and an enemy to his country. Be it that we should prefer 
to see good measures carried by our own men, (i. e. the fellow- 
members of our club, those with whom we dine, vote and 
form ministries,) still, if the measures be good, let us rejoice 
to have them, without inquiring too curiously whence they 
come ; the country is not in such a state that it can afford to 
ask questions, even though it may suspect the goods that are 
offered it to have been dishonestly come by. And in truth, 
we must shut our eyes very close against the light, if we 
would attempt to misunderstand the tendencies of the last 
few years and the results which they must lead to. As the 
substantial differences which once set party against party 
have gradually melted away, and larger, European interests 
have slowly grown up to fill their places in the minds of men, 
a corresponding change has taken place in the situation of 
those who lay claim to the direction of our national energies. 
The points of dissension between man and man, class and 
class, have become fewer and more clearly defined, and mere 
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personal interests, mere struggles for power between sections 
of the aristocracy, are losing their importance in the estima- 
tion of the country. It requires but little sagacity to foresee 
the total abandonment, and at no very distant period, of the 
old worn-out watchwords and symbols, and the construction 
of a new system of government upon their ruins. The com- 
mencement which has auspiciously been made, we hail with 
gratitude and hope: we know that what has been begun can- 
not stop, but must pass onward to completion; and we have 
but one anxiety—lest any remnant of old prepossessions 
should interfere with the progress of the beneficial change, 
and convert into a dangerous struggle what else will be a 
smooth and gradual advance. 

But be the case as it may, within the walls of Parliament, 
a minister who takes his firm stand upon a broad basis of 
commercial reform has little to fear from the country at large. 
The benefits that he is prepared to confer will be accepted 
without any misgivings as to their source. Perhaps from a 
conservative statesman they would come with a better grace 
than from any other; since to those who think with him in 
minor matters of politics, he will himself be the best gua- 
rantee for the security and harmlessness of his measures, 
while his political opponents will not think the worse of their 
own plans and objects solely because they are fated to be 
carried out by him. It is not yet too late to set ourselves 
right with the other members of the European family, and 
with our own brethren in America; nor are our domestic in- 
terests difficult to deal with, if approached in a spirit of ho- 
nesty and firmness. For one supporter that Sir R. Peel may 
lose by taking this manly course, he will secure the affections 
of hundreds; but we know that this consideration would 
weigh lightly with him in comparison with the approval of 
his own heart, and the consciousness of having done his 
utmost for the benefit of this country and of his race. In this 
career he has our hearty good wishes, and we fervently hope 
will have the support of every man who sees in the great 
events of politics and commerce something more than the 
weapons of a miserable party warfare, degrading to all en- 
gaged in it and ruinous to the best interests of mankind. 
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ArrIcLE IX. 


1. Statistische Uebersicht der Bevilkerung der Oesterreich- 
schen Monarchie. Von SteGrriep Becuer, Doctor der 
Rechte. 

2. Statistik des Ocesterreichschen Kaiserstaates. Von Jo- 
HANN SPRINGER, Professor an der Universitit zu 
Wien. 

THE advantages which never fail to result from the publica- 
tion of authentic statements of the resources of a country and 
of their application, appear of late years to have been appre- 
ciated by the Austrian government. Statistical surveys of 
considerable value have from time to time been communicated 
to authors, and even to foreign travellers, with unusual libe- 
rality by a government which had the reputation of seeking 
to wrap its proceedings in secresy. But the step of publish- 
ing at full the details prepared and long preserved in the sta- 
tistical bureau at Vienna in an authorized shape was scarcely 
expected by those who have not followed the recent proceed- 
ings at that capital, and who consequently are not aware that 
the accession of the present emperor to the throne marks an 
epoch in the history of the Austrian empire, of good omen for 
the country and for the civilized world. 

The first fruits of the advance made by the government in 
the career which has thus been opened of a sound domestic 
policy, by courting the salutary influence of public opinion 
upon the institutions of the state and on those to whose gui- 
dance they are entrusted, are given in the works named at the 
head of these pages, the details furnished by which we have 
the means of knowing are strictly authentic. In both works 
it is impossible not to recognise a remnant of that timidity 
which the severe rules of the censorship impresses upon all 
writers on domestic subjects in Austria; but as there is no 
doubt that the government possesses the most extensive and 
accurate information on every point which M. Springer has 
left in doubt, it may be expected that future publications, simi- 
lar to that of M. Becher, will clear them up. 

Statistical returns have been regularly required from the 
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provinces of Austria by the government as long as since the 
middle of the last century. A census has regularly been taken, 
in order to form an estimate of the number of troops dispo- 
sable, in all the provinces but Hungary and Transylvania. 
These arrangements were improved and rendered stricter by 
the Emperor Joseph II. But it was only as late as 1828 that 
a regular statistical bureau was instituted by the late Emperor 
Francis, with the charge to furnish him annually with an accu- 
rate survey of the population, state of agriculture, schools, 
clergy, and the financial resources of the empire. The first 
survey was prepared for 1829, with the results of twenty years 
preceding, and the bureau has completed a similar statement 
for every year since, down to the close of 1839. 

To attempt to bestow due commendation on the statesmen 
who have adopted this truly grand measure of holding so faith- 
fu) a mirror of the state up to the regards of their country- 
men, would be foreign to our province as strangers and re- 
viewers. 

As Englishmen, however, who set a high value upon the 
natural alliance with Austria which the bond of mutual inter- 
ests has so long cemented, we rejoice infinitely at seeing that 
fine empire, by the improvement of her domestic policy, se- 
cure the foundations of her power, and by one sole act, so con- 
sonant to the wants and wishes of the age, give a pledge that 
she is cultivating the means of demanding the attachment of 
the subject and the respect of neighbours and rivals. 

M. Becher, a member of the statistical board, has received 
the honourable commission to publish successively a number 
of the most important results of the labours of that board, In 
every point of view these details are a most acceptable addi- 
tion to our knowledge of human nature; but they must pos- 
sess a peculiar interest from the condition of the inhabitants 
of so large a portion of eastern Europe, and respecting which 
so little has been written that could lay claim to authenticity, 
—a condition which differs so much in the different provinces 
from each other, and in all from the state of social life in the 
west, that the possibility of the continuance of such inequa- 
lity forms a problem of the most difficult nature. We trust, 
by the collation of the facts relating to the population of the 
Austrian provinces, which the work named at the head of our 
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article contains, with other equally authentic information de- 
rived from our own peculiar sources, to be able to throw some 
light upon a subject both of scientific and of political import- 
ance. 

The Austrian empire falls into two grand political divisions. 
The twelve German, Slavonian and Italian provinces are go- 
verned nearly according to the same principles. The emperor 
is absolute lord and master in these; and although the form 
of approving the sums demanded of them is still annually kept 
up by the ‘Landstiinde, or estates of each province, yet the 
sanction of these provincial representatives is never required 
to any other law, nor would their protest, even in this point, 
be of the slightest avail. Our readers do not require to be 
reminded that this state of things is supported by a standing 
army of, at the lowest figure, 470,000 men, and by the exer- 
tions of 100,000 civil servants, who count the majority of the 
educated classes in their ranks. If the mode of representa- 
tion by estates or classes of the inhabitants (magnates, pre- 
lates, knights, burghers), in preference to the representation 
according to territorial divisions, which is common in the west 
of Europe, points tothose ancient times when acaste-like associ- 
ation and classification was indispensable, to lend force enough 
to the elements of civilization to resist the influence of bar- 
barism ; the circumstance that a government, whose financial 
resources are not at present extraordinary, can find half a 
million of men not unwilling to serve with docility for the pay 
and immunities which it can give, would seem to indicate a 
low value of labour and a reduced standard for the necessities 
of life, which in the west of Europe belongs to a period of 
equal antiquity with the former. 

In juxtaposition with these thirteen provinces, and almost 
surrounded by them, lie Hungary and Transylvania, contain- 
ing one-third of the population of the empire, and presenting 
a different picture. The representation of the people pre- 
serves, in these provinces, the mixed character which it bears 
in England. The upper house, or chamber of magnates, is 
composed of the peers and prelates, but the lower house is 
formed of territorial representatives, for the limitation in the 
qualification for representing counties to the noblesse or lesser 
nobility is no restriction in a country where this title is so 
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widely spread and so easily obtained. The representation is 
in these countries no empty form that has outlived its desti- 
nation, and rejected all regeneration from modern systems. 
Like our Saxon ancestors, the Hungarian comes armed to the 
place to which his sovereign summons him, and although the 
right of voting is deferred to the actual representatives, yet no 
man that wears a sword allows that he can be excluded from 
intermixing with the deputies, or from joining in the public 
expressions of assent or dissent which follow the remarkable 
speeches, It is his duty as well as his desire to give heed to 
the manner in which the deputy acts up to the instructions 
with which his constituents have furnished him, and keeps the 
promises made upon the hustings. A doubt raised at home 
as to his sincerity will often suffice to occasion his recal. On 
occasions of regal state, the king appears surrounded by his 
barens on horseback, and these assemblies again remind one 
of the Champs de Mai of the Franks. But the discrimina- 
tion which caused the Hungarians to retain the customs of 
these great European tribes, each in the sphere in which it 
was most serviceable, cannot be attributed to blind chance 
alone. Some credit is due to the nation for that selection 
which has preserved its constitutional forms amidst the decay 
of those of its neighbours; and we may also recollect that at 
an early period the Hungarians were the only people of Eu- 
rope who refused to join in the absurdities of the Crusades. 
On this difference in the political institutions of these two 
portions of the empire, depends, in the first place, the know- 
ledge of the domestic details of parishes and families which 
the government is able to obtain. In the conscribed provinces 
as they are called, from the exact enumeration made in them 
of the population for the military conscription, these details 
are perhaps more extended and more accurate than the returns 
of any other country. The control of a numerous body of ci- 
vilians over a scattered population, for which they perform all 
the functions of law and administration, concentrating the le- 
gal, county and parochial jurisdiction, is so complete, that on 
the main points, beyond an occasional slip of the pen, it is not 
possible to err. The parish clergy are moreover responsible 
for the performance of any ceremony without the prescribed 
notification to the authorities, as are also physicians, midwives, 
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etc. Norare the controls of a fiscal nature over property less 
frequent and complete. The grand survey of the empire by 
the engineers is complete in its outline although not in the 
details; but so minute is the estimate of the extent of the pro- 
perty of each individual, and of its produce, that it may be 
prophesied, when the map is finished, there will be but little 
difference found between the measured and the estimated state- 
ment. The returns of the occupations of the inhabitants is 
required to be no less exact in its details, as forming the basis 
on which the industry-tax is levied. It may be observed that 
every occupation of an industrial description is carried on by 
special license from the crown ; nor can any change take place, 
or any addition to a man’s trading sphere be attempted, with- 
out the consent of the authorities. 

Respecting Hungary and Transylvania, no such accurate 
information has been gathered as was furnished by the other 
provinces. The ill-timed attempts of Joseph II. to introduce 
reforms into those countries in an unconstitutional manner, 
without the consent of the diets, awakened a suspicion against 
all innovations and inquiries instituted by the government, 
which has lost but little of its force in consequence of the recent 
unhesitating acknowledgment of the national form of govern- 
ment in Hungary by the Austrians. If a conciliating policy 
be adhered to, which there is now every reason to expect, 
this jealousy will doubtless subside; but at present all the 
knowledge which the government possesses regarding Hun- 
gary dates from enumerations and estimates made under the 
Emperor Joseph II. The first took place in 1786, and, as its 
inaccuracy was evident, a second was instituted in 1787. Sin- 
gularly enough, the difference between these two estimates has 
been assumed as showing the increase in the population 
within the year, and has furnished a standard for calculating 
the state of the population ever since. There exist no means 
of accurately determining how far these calculations are now 
erroneous, but writers on the statistics of Hungary who have 
taken pains to obtain the best information, differ by several 
millions from the government estimate. Thus the estimate 
of Fenyes rates the population of Hungary at between 
8,000,000 and 9,000,000, while the tables assign 11,727,439 
as the amount for 1837. 
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Dr. Becher’s work gives the population of the empire 
down to the commencement of 1840, and shows it to 
amount to 36,950,401 souls. From what we have stated 
respecting Hungary, it will not appear improbable that 
the estimate for that portion of the empire is considerably 
over-rated, perhaps by a million and a half. The popu- 
lation may however, with tolerable certainty, be assumed at 
35,500,000, or about the population of France. This num- 
ber is more than double the population of Prussia, which in 
1840 was found to be 14,900,000, and considerably exceeds 
the population of the whole German Confederation, without 
the Austrian contingent, which was estimated in 1837 at 
27,500,000. 

This number of inhabitants is most unequally distributed 
over the surface of 12,150 square German miles, but gives an 
average of 133 inhabitants per English square mile. The 
average of Prussia does not exceed 107 per English mile, 
that of the Confederation, without Austria, is 185, and that 
of France was, in 1831, 170. 

An enumeration of the population in thirteen provinces 
takes place with sufficient accuracy every three years, and 
the rate of increase in the twenty years between 1818 and 
1837, notwithstanding the ravages of the cholera, was found 
to amount to 163,922 per annum, on a population of from 
18,000,000 to 21,000,000, or about ;4, per cent. per annum. 
The annual increase between 1818 and 1830 was found to be 
1,5 per cent. per annum. In a healthy year, such as 1837, it 
now exceeds 1,5, per cent. 

But a loose calculation of the distribution of the popula- 
tion, according to the superficies of the empire at large, or 
even of every province, gives a vague and often an erroneous 
idea of the physical and moral powers of these countries, and 
this estimate is all which M. Becher’s work affords the means 
of making. We rejoice that we are able, from our own 
resources, to supply the deficiency, and shall proceed to de- 
scribe each province separately. 

It must previously be observed, that the provinces may be 
classed in four distinct groups, according to the nationality 
which predominates in each. The Slavonian provinces are, 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Galicia, Illyria, Dalmatia, and the 
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military frontier. The greatest, but not the finest, part of 
Hungary is likewise inhabited by Slavonians, as are likewise 
the two finest circles of Styria. The total number of Slavonic 
inhabitants in the empire may be estimated at sixteen millions. 
They form two compact masses, one to the north and another 
to the south of the Danube ; the northern reckoning perhaps 
twelve millions, the southern four millions, of souls. They 
are divided from each other by the intervention of the Ger- 
manic provinces, Upper and Lower Austria, and by the two 
plains of Hungary, which are the chief seats of the Magyars, 
or Hungarians proper. 

The northern Slavonic group contains three nationalities 
(for the term nation cannot be applied, and ¢ride more pro- 
perly describes their subdivisions). The Czechy, in Bohemia, 
Moravia, the north-western counties of Hungary and part of 
Silesia, may be classed under three tribes—the Czechs, or 
Bohemians, the Moravians and the Slovacks. In the earlier 
ages of Kurope, these tribes, whether united or divided, formed 
an imposing force. The dukes and kings of Bohemia and 
the princes of Moravia, while they stood alone, did homage 
to the German emperor, but were the most powerful of his 
vassals, with the internal concerns of whose states he never 
pretended to interfere. When, in the thirteenth century, 
Ottocar Przemysl, the leading character of his time, united 
Moravia with Bohemia, the extension of his rule from the 
Oder to the Alps was a matter of easy accomplishment, and 
the Germans were in doubt whether to place themselves un- 
der his protection by electing him to their vacant throne, or 
to make a last effort for their nationality. The last view pre- 
vailed, and, with the aid of the Hungarians, who likewise 
feared the great Slavonian, proved successful. The victory 
of Rudolph of Hapsburg over Ottocar in the Marchfield, in 
1278, rescued for the Germans the most valuable jewel of a 
nation,—the right to keep the path which habit has made easy 
in the march of civilization, to use their own language, and 
to consult their own inclinations and prejudices. Thus the 
Germans were freed from the imminent danger of becoming 
ultimately the victims to the Slavonians, which the Slavonians 
have since proved of their German task-masters. 

The rich possessions of the kings of Bohemia did not, 
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however, fall into the hands of the archdukes of Austria im- 
mediately on the extinction of the direct line of the native 
sovereigns in 1305. The Emperor Henry VII., of the house 
of Luxemburg, conferred the vacant fief on his son John, and 
laid, by this donation, the foundation of the future greatness 
of his family. Under Charles IV. Prague became the capi- 
tal of Germany and of civilization. He had an easy task in 
reconciling the Bohemians with the polish of the West, be- 
cause at that period the substantial benefits of civilization fol- 
lowed the outward display that it induced, apd commerce, 
the arts and learning kept equal pace with the growth of regal 
and aristocratic pomp. 

The sovereignty of Austria followed by treaty on the ex- 
tinction of the house of Luxemburg, by the death of Louis 
in the Marshes of Mohacs, in 1526; but the right thus ob- 
tained was converted into the direful supremacy of conquest 
by the sad results of the war of thirty years, and of the sway 
which the Jesuits, by means of those deplorable events, ob- 
tained in the councils of the empire. At the peace of West- 
phalia, in 1648, the population of Bohemia is said not to have 
much exceeded 200,000, and of the splendour and wealth of 
Prague little remained but the deserted buildings, which still 
testify to its early importance. The name of Bohemian became 
synonymous with that of Protestant, Hussite, and rebel, and 
the rule not only of a foreign potentate, but of foreign lan- 
guage, manners and cultivation, was enforced by the iron 
hand of despotism. 

Still, amidst all these disadvantages, with others arising 
from the constant wars within the empire, the wounds gra- 
dually healed which had been so deeply struck, the popula- 
tion increased, and Bohemia now counts four millions and a 
half of industrious and enlightened citizens. The cultivation 
of the vernacular language commenced under the liberal 
auspices of Joseph II., and the literature, which has begun 
to assume a place beside that of Poland, is received in Mo- 
ravia, Silesia and the north of Hungary with feelings of filial 
attachment. 

Into the mournful history of Poland we need not here en- 
ter. It is well known that on more than one occasion the 
Austrian court was not unwilling to restore the share of that 
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unhappy kingdom, which has, under every shade of suffering 
and under every discouraging circumstance, so tenaciously 
clung to the idea of nationality. By such a cession Austria 
would have withdrawn within its natural boundaries of the 
Riesen Mountains and the Carpathians, and would only have 
lost a province which is now exposed to every incursion its 
northern neighbour, in times of irritation, may project; 
while it would be impossible to check the impulse of its in- 
habitants to unite with their brethren on the Vistula, when 
Providence shall bring about their day of retribution, Austria 
has not a single fortress on the northern side of the Car- 
pathians. 

The inhabitants of Galicia subdivide into two nationalities, 
the Mazurs, or Poles proper, one of the finest races of men in 
the world; and the Ruthenes, or Little Russians, who extend 
through Podolia, Wolhynia and the Ukraine into Russia, of 
which empire their territory forms perhaps the most valuable 
portion. The river San, in Galicia, marks the boundary be- 
tween these tribes. The Mazurs live on the western, the Ru- 
thenes on the eastern side of that river, whence the latter 
extend into the north-eastern counties of Hungary, into 
Moldavia and the adjoining provinces of Poland now subject 
to Russia. 

To the southward of the Danube we meet the first Sla- 
vonians, the descendants of the ancient Illyrians, in the 
eastern circles of Styria, whence we can follow them through 
Carinthia and Carniola into Friaul on the one side, and into 
Croatia and Dalmatia on the other. In the military frontier 
these meet with the Servians, who have wandered from the 
Turkish side of the Save and the Danube, where, under the 
names of Bosnians, Servians and Bulgarians, both the Chris- 
tian and Mahomedan inhabitants are of the same race. If 
Napoleon had consolidated his ephemeral kingdom of Illyria 
by means of free institutions suited to the demands of the 
age, it would have been very difficult, if not impossible, to 
overturn it. Four tribes form the southern Austrian Slavonic 
group, the Illyrians, Croatians, Servians and Dalmatians, 

The decided superiority in numbers of the Slavonic po- 
pulation has made us name this portion first; but Austria 
still claims supremacy as a German power, The Germans 
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inhabit exclusively only the provinces of Upper and Lower 
Austria, Tyrol and one-half of Styria, amounting together to 
three millions of souls. The number scattered through the 
other provinces is said to amount to three millions and a ha’f. 

The Italians in the kingdom of Lombardy and Venice, in 
south Tyrol and in the southern parts of Illyria, amount to 
4,600,000. The writer we have before quoted counts the 
Wallachians, in Hungary and Transylvania, whose numbers 
are estimated at 1,560,000, with the Italians, as they descend 
from the ancient Roman settlers on the Lower Danube, and 
call themselves Romuni; but the connexion has long been 
broken off by the influence of time and distance. 

The interesting and enterprising nation of the Magyars 
occupies the finest seats in the empire, and perhaps in 
Europe. In number not exceeding 5,500,000, they have for 
centuries asserted their supremacy over a mixed population 
of Slavonians and Wallachians, double their number, while 
they have defended the palladium of free institutions against 
the open attacks of avowed enemies, and the more insidious 
attempts of pretended friends and reformers. 

The task of keeping so many and such various provinces 
in peaceful submission to one head is not of easy execution, 
nor could it probably have been accomplished without an 
union of circumstances of a rare kind. Undisturbed peace 
for a quarter of a century, the occurrence of none of those 
striking events which materially affect the relative positions 
of kingdoms or of provinces, the care of a firm and ex- 
perienced statesman, together with a domestic policy which 
contains many things remarkably well suited to the exigencies 
of the times, were all requisite to secure the very existence of 
a body politic of so heterogeneous a nature. 

The successful rivalry of Rudolph of Hapsburg with the 
King of Bohemia enabled him to endow his family with the 
marches of Austria and the mountain districts of Styria, 
Carinthia and Tyrol. The ambition of his successors was 
crowned, as we have seen, after the lapse of three centuries, 
with the succession to Bohemia and Hungary, which, with 
the sway over the wealthy kingdoms of Spain and the Nether- 
lands, ensured the inheritance of the imperial dignity in that 
family, Yet, until the close of the thirty years’ war, in which 
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the theory of standing armies in the pay of the crown was 
fully developed, and after which this scourge of mankind was 
for the first time submitted to by the nations of Europe, the 
emperor was far from being absolute monarch in what were 
then called his household states. Each province was repre- 
sented by the peers, prelates and knights. Citizens were 
afterwards admitted, and in Tyrol the small free- and copy- 
holders (Bauern) took part in deliberations which were no 
mockery of constitutional forms. The sums voted, even in 
the most pressing exigencies, and the supplies of troops 
were carefully weighed, according to the powers of the 
provinces. The old house of the Estates, which has but just 
been taken down, at Vienna, bore a remarkable testimony to 
the share in public life taken some centuries back by the no- 
bles of Austria. In the stirring times of the Reformation the 
Protestant and Catholic parties were so nicely balanced, that 
it was thought fit, for the preservation of the public peace, to 
construct a second staircase leading to the chamber of meeting. 
The Catholic party used to mount one on the left side of the 
building as the court was entered, the Protestants appro- 
priated that on the right side to their use. Another proof is 
recorded in the privileges of a cuirassier regiment of the 
Austrian army, which has the exclusive right to pass through 
the imperial palace with its band playing. When the Em- 
peror Ferdinand was besieged in his palace by his Austrian 
nobles, who insisted upon the recognition of a church reform, 
this regiment arrived in time to prevent his yielding, and to 
deprive those countries of the prize so nearly won. 

The system of representation by Estates founds the share 
of the nobles and prelates in the legislative power on the 
possession of lands and the tenure of office. A body thus 
constituted is independent of the crown, which may refuse to 
summon it, but cannot deprive it of its rights that do not 
depend upon the royal writs. Nor can the sovereign, on 
emergencies in which he would willingly act without their 
co-operation, prevent their meeting without his summons, 
and annulling his acts as illegal. This form of representation 
still exists in each of the twelve conscribed provinces of 
Austria, but the apathy of the higher classes has allowed an 
undisputed right to degenerate into a pitiful claim for suf- 
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ferance, while the confidence of the middle and lower classes 
of the community in their own power has not as yet em- 
boldened them to demand the right of choosing fitter repre- 
sentatives of the nation. By this want of co-operation between 
the governing and the governed, the public institutions and 
laws are deprived of that elasticity which would take from 
them much of the oppressive sameness which they now bear. 
It must be evident that laws and regulations which may be 
useful in Dalmatia or in Galicia, ought to be considerably mo- 
dified in their application to the other provinces which have 
made more progress. Of the present state of the government 
it may be said that it is admirably calculated to draw out and 
raise about one-third of the empire, while it retards the im- 
provement of the other two-thirds, by withholding all means of 
progress from them. In the same manner the low and rude 
necessities of life are everywhere provided for with unusual 
attention. Roads are constructed, markets opened and con- 
trolled, towns fortified, police regulations enforced, and every 
local advantage, consistent with a large standing army quar- 
tered for the most part on the inhabitants, is afforded to 
smoothen the flow of domestic life in a narrow and strictly 
prescribed circle. Beyond this pale everything is notoriously 
deficient. The fiscal regulations operate disadvantageously 
upon trade and manufactures; the censorship deprives an 
empire of vast extent of the salutary influence of public opi- 
nion. The public seminaries are restrained by political, and 
what are called religious, considerations, from lending the 
proper aid to form the minds even of those who, from their 
birth and station, are destined to the widest fields of action 
in public life. The police regulations prevent a free inter- 
, course between the provinces of the same empire. They in- 
terfere likewise with the course of even-handed justice, which 
suffers besides from the screen under which it is sheltered 
from the public view, and from the deficiency in learning 
which the state of the schools and universities occasions. The 
effects of all these causes can be traced distinctly in the con- 
dition of every province of this fine empire ; and the candour 
of the government in thus giving publicity to the state of the 
population, which is a challenge for all to lend their aid in 
seeking what really benefits and what depresses the country, 
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will not fail to be rewarded by the stimulated exertions of the 
enlightened portion of the inhabitants. 

But the arrangement of the administrative offices under 
government not only excludes the mass of the people from all 
active participation in political and judicial matters, the 
parochial arrangements are likewise withdrawn from their 
control and co-operation. Clergymens’, schoolmasters’ and 
other offices are filled by the appointment of government or of 
the patron of the manor, and the incumbent enjoys a salary, 
which is paid in the same manner as pay is given to the 
soldiery. The church reform which Ferdinand refused to his 
subjects was accomplished in a one-sided manner by Joseph 
II., who suppressed all monastic establishments whose in- 
mates did not devote their attention either to the cure of souls 
or to education. Of the large fund which was thus placed 
at the disposal of the crown, a considerable portion was set 
aside to be exclusively applied to purposes of religion and to 
the foundation and support of schools. The revenues arising 
from this source form what is termed the political fund in 
the budget, and have enabled the government to equalise the 
salaries of the country clergy and schoolmasters, who are thus 
secured comfortable, if not brilliant, means of support. 

The only class of inhabitants who take an active part in 
the arrangement of their church affairs are the Protestants. 
Where Protestant schools exist, they are likewise more the 
object of attention to the parishioners than can be the case 
when delivered to a monastic corporation, which arrogates 
pre-eminent wisdom to the exclusion of the laity. It is 
assuredly no exaggeration to ascribe to this circumstance of 
the habitual exercise of control over parochial and county 
interests the superiority of the Hungarians, of whom the ma- 
jority are Protestants. In the other provinces a co-operation 
of this kind is strenuously withheld by church and govern- 
ment from the Catholic portion of the population, and the 
tutelage usurped by the latter as heir to the former serves in 
a great measure to explain why many of the provinces have 
made so little advance, in spite of the relief afforded by the 
changes of Joseph, which indeed lightened the pressure on 
the people, but not by imparting fresh vigour to those who 
bore it. 
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The schools are altogether the weakest side of Austria, and 
their present organization is the work of a man who long en- 
joyed the confidence and cruelly abused the weaknesses of 
the late emperor. That uniformity which has been repre- 
sented as oppressive in the extreme in matters of law and 
government, becomes fearfuily destructive when applied to 
public instruction. But this alone can explain why the pea- 
sant who resides but a few posts from the capital is, in point 
of mental cultivation, but little raised above the denizen of 
Galicia, or of Croatia, of the same rank, and why the absurd 
(because debauching) pilgrimages to Maria Zell and Maria 
Taferl, almost within sight of the Cathedral of St. Stephen’s, 
find as many votaries as those to the Czenstwa Gora or 
Mount Calvary in Poland. Between the two, surrounded by 
the loftiest hills of Central Europe, with the rudest climate 
and a soil of moderate fertility, the traveller is surprised at 
finding the limited district known by the name of Kuhlind- 
chen, in Silesia. A colony of German and Moravian Pro- 
testants has here founded a monument to industry and intel- 
ligence, which satisfactorily evinces that the old French say- 
ing, “ Laissex faire,” may be applied advantageously to other 
interests besides those of commerce, and that even the wisest 
tutelage is debasing and enfeebling to a people. That the 
people of the Germanic provinces themselves would have 
remedied the faults in their social organization more than a 
century ago, if they had not been prevented by Dampierre’s 
dragoons, we have already stated. 

But this very prop and stay of the crown, the army, is as 
great a sufferer as any other class by the present system of edu- 
cation. Few and scattered are the scientific lights which this 
mass of 400,000 males in the finest age emits, and the fate of 
those who take such unnecessary trouble, as it is considered, 
is not such as to excite emulation. Captain Biala’s name is 
known to the world from his calculation of the orbit of the 
comet which bears his name. It is less known that he has 
for years languished in his native province on half-pay; and 
the world has never heard that, in a letter of reply to a cele- 
brated astronomer who wrote to congratulate him upon the 
appearance of the comet at the period he had indicated, he 
lamented that the wants of a growing family had forced him 
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to sell his instruments, so that his comet had appeared and 
passed away, and he alone in the scientific world had not 
seen it ! 

Yet even in this branch a certain care for physical wants is 
observable, and deserves praise. The provinces and cities 
which do not build barracks must receive the troops into the 
houses of the inhabitants, against a modicum of requital, which 
it answers the purpose of both parties to give in labour for the 
household rather than in money. In this respect the common 
soldier loses the indoctrinating process of drill which obtains 
in the Prussian army, but has more ease and is perhaps 
better fed than the Prussian recruit. Unfortunately, however, 
the inevitable results from the intrusion of a stranger with 
some title to command into families is too clearly expressed 
by the saying current in many provinces, “that for six kreut- 
zers a day the peasant has to share his room, his hearth and 
his wife with the man in uniform.” 

One branch of science only enjoyed the patronage of Em- 
peror Francis, perhaps in consequence of the active part he 
took in the last campaigns of the war. The art of medicine 
was much cultivated during his reign. The materials were 
those in the excellent school founded by Joseph and Van 
Swieten; and some years after the peace, the army, which 
could not show a general who single-handed was able to con- 
duct a successful campaign against the French, had the best 
assistant-surgeons in Europe. 

The failure of the grand effort made by the enlightened 
portion of the capital to obtain the Imperial sanction for the 
foundation of an academy of sciences, will bear a lasting tes- 
timony to the late emperor’s dread of discussion and mental 
activity even in the schools. The expulsion of the students 
of the university from the Imperial cabinets, in which their 
lectures used to be held to their great advantage, was recently 
ordered on the suggestion of a nobleman who filled the office 
of tutor to the poor Duke of Reichstadt. 

It was necessary to preface the recently published statis- 
tical returns with these observations, in which whatever may 
seem harsh will find its excuse in the light they throw upon 
the condition of the people, on which the circumstances they 
describe had so much influence. We have already had an 
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opportunity of alluding to the signal changes that have since 
the commencement of the present reign taken place, and to 
the hopes which they justify. 

We proceed to illustrate the population returns now pub- 
lished, and which agree with the Table No. II. annexed to this 
article ; but our table furnishes additional information on other 
essential points, especially on the state of agriculture in the 
provinces. M. Becher has given the returns as late as 1839, 
and we have therefore given his statement of the population 
in that year. It is not likely that the quantity of land under 
cultivation has much changed since 1837. 

On one point we are however compelled to express our 
disappointment. This gentleman gives only the returns for 
single years, not even furnishing more complete materials for 
scientific investigation. He selects too for discussion any year 
that presents the most favourable result. M. Springer has 
given averages of longer periods, but only down to 1835. 
But as the state of the population only takes up a small por- 
tion of M. Springer’s work, we have thought it right to fur- 
nish such of our readers as follow publications of the kind with 
attention, with two Tables from our own resources, which in a 
great measure supply the deficiency. The one, No. III. of the 
appendix to the present article, gives the movement of the 
population in the great towns for the ten years between 1828 
and 1837; the other, No. X., shows the number of the popu- 
lation of each province in every year between 1818 and 1837. 
We have likewise given in Table No. VII. the statistical re- 
sults from M. Becher’s communications for 1839 for all the 
provinces. 

Vienna, the capital of this great empire, is one of those towns 
which were founded and prospered under the inartificial im- 
pulse of the necessities of a people. There is good and solid 
reason for its prosperity as a trading station, and this prospe- 
rity may therefore be considered as likely to be durable. The 
Alps run out from Styria, where the ancients termed them 
“the Noric,” to the Danube in three principal chains, enclo- 
sing two plains of different dimensions. The more easterly 
of the two is the lesser plain of Hungary; that to the west 
has been termed the basin of Vienna, and corresponds on the 
other side of the Danube with the much larger plain of the 
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March or Mérawa in Moravia. The Romans, in founding a 
city near the pass which connects these two plains, and through 
which the Danube flows, naturally chose the western fall 
of the central or Leitha mountain range. Carnuntum was 
fixed by them a little above Pressburg, on the southern bank 
of the Danube, where the ruins of its walls are still to be seen. 
We know from the bas-relief on Trajan’s pillar that the city 
stretched down to the Danube; and the ruins alluded to, which 
are part of a gate, are sufficiently distant from the bank to 
allow of the inference that Carnuntum covered as much ground 
as Vienna now occupies. Similarly natural reasons made the 
Hungarians erect Pressburg upon the northern bank, and on 
the eastern side of the mountain barrier, which in its continu- 
ation on that side of the Danube takes the name of Crapak or 
Carpathian. 

The founders of the present city of Vienna were the mar- 
graves and dukes of Austria, who undertook the defence of 
the eastern Marches against the Magyars (Hungarians), then 
in possession of both the plains above mentioned. When 
these warlike chiefs had extended their boundary to the Leitha 
chain, and secured the possession of the plain on its western 
side, they descended from their mountain-castles of Mélk and 
Médling, and settled in Wien, whose etymology indicates 
Slavonic origin. About the same period, one hundred years 
after the presumptive heirs to the British crown, the children 
of Emma of Normandy, had sought the hospitality of a king 
of Hungary, consequently a century afterethe foundation of 
Westminster Abbey, Frederick Barbarossa, marching to the 
second crusade, halted with his powers in this same plain, 
and lent splendour to the consecration of the newly-founded 
cathedral of St. Stephen’s. 

Independently of the advantages of a most easy water- 
communication, the valley of the Danube offers the only good 
passage between east and west in‘this part of Europe. The 
Alps, with their ramifications on the south; the Bohemian, 
Silesian and North Hungarian mountain-chains on the left 
bank of the river, form impediments which give the main roads 
an inevitable direction to this grand artery, and in the very 
point in which this line is traversed by the easiest communi- 
cation between north and south, stands the city of Vienna. 
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As long as the trade of the East from the Levant streamed 
up this river, or, through Venice, traversing the Alps, sought 
the central marts Prague, Breslau and Cracow, no point 
could be better chosen for the speedy creation of a powerful 
capital. Yet the exposed position in the plain, in the face of 
formidable Magyar and Slavonian neighbours, and in this 
grand thoroughfare which all hostile incursions, from what- 
ever side they were made, must unavoidably take, confined 
the city within the limits of a walled circuit, which checked 
its extension. Its growth was further restrained after the 
subjection of these two rival nations by the alteration in the 
grand route of Eastern commerce, which had so much in- 
fluence on the decay of Venice itself; and the diminution of 
the resources of Vienna from that quarter was imperfectly 
compensated by its becoming the permanent residence of the 
German emperors. Externally the city was beautified by 
Charles VI., who brought with him a taste for architecture 
from Italy ; but he was less successful in other attempts, which 
would have produced great results for his empire and for 
Europe. The conquests of Eugene had no sooner driven the 
Turks out of Syrmia, and annexed the valley of the Save to 
Hungary, when plans were formed for connecting that rich 
portion of his dominions with the Adriatic Sea, which was thus 
rendered accessible. The road which he constructed across 
the Julian Alps to Fiume still remains as a monument of the 
clear-sightedness and laudable ambition of this monarch, which 

is thus strongly contrasted with the short-sighted vanity of his 

imperial daughter. Had this line of trade been cultivated by 

his successors, and had they refrained from sharing in that 

weakest act of modern policy, the partition of Poland, Europe 

would now number an additional civilized community amongst 

its states, and Austria would long since have been the arbiter 

of the East, if not the mistress of the Black Sea. Our readers 

have already been made acquainted with the value of this tho- 

roughfare from the Euxine to the Mediterranean, which igno- 

rant diplomatic self-sufficiency thus threw away ; while a cen- 

tury has been suffered to elapse without repairing the error. 
This subject, however, belongs to a later part of our task ; we 
may here only remark, that it was the fear of seeing this formi- 
dable position attained by Austria which made Richelieu, in the 
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spirit of policy suited to the seventeenth century, deem no 
sacrifice too great if Austria were but humbled. 

Trieste, another favourite of Charles, has natural obstacles 
both in its harbour and mountainous vicinity, which render 
communication with the country at its back tedious and ex- 
pensive. In the long period of time in which this town has 
formed the sole point of contact with the sea for so many lands, 
it has not grown up into the important place that it would in 
another situation infallibly have become. Even now its po- 
pulation does not exceed that of the chief town of the moun- 
tainous province of Styria, neither does its mercantile wealth 
equal, nor its credit stand so high as that of Augsburg. 
Vienna, thus cut off from the sea, found itself reduced to the 
position of a central point for the expenditure of the revenues 
of the nobles and of the court, revenues, which the want of 
due interchange reduced far below their proper value. They 
proved, however, sufficient to spread affluence over a city 
which was of limited extent, and, in Maria Theresa’s time, 
Lady Mary Montague was able to remark that “ méme les 
vendeuses de pommes ont l’air aisé.” 

The great boon conferred by Francis II. upon his people 
was the invaluable one of roads. Under his reign macadam- 
ized roads were carried in all directions between the principal 
points of the provinces which submitted to his system of tax- 
ation. Hungary, which refused the burden, remained with- 
out the benefit, but afterwards created for itself what served 
in some measure as a substitute,—the steam navigation on the 
Danube. The value of all kinds of property was nearly dou- 
bled by these two acquisitions, roads and steamboats, and 
nobles, as well as citizens, found themselves soon in posses- 
sion of the materials for creating wealth, by means of industry. 
The laws however, which, as in a great part of Europe, had been 
framed in Austria for the regulation of industry, tended rather 
to check the enterprising who might venture upon wild spe- 
culations to their ruin, than to aid or encourage the young and 
hopeful to exertion or the disappointed to renewed activity. 
In considering the state of the finances, we shall show that 
the tendency both of the fiscal and police regulations is to 
throw all the industry into the hands of the rich by discou- 
raging small beginners. The nobles were thus compelled to 
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turn manufacturers by deputy in their own defence, and there 
is now scarcely a large landed proprietor in the empire who is 
not engaged in trade. This state of things turned out most 
favourable to the capital by means of a financial operation, the 
results of which have proved far more important than could 
have been expected. This was the foundation of the Imperial 
National bank in 1817, the primary destination of which was 
to replace the old paper circulation, discredited by two na- 
tional bankruptcies during the war, with another which pro- 
mised to preserve its respectability. The bank has not only 
done this, but has proved a source of great prosperity to the 
nation. 

The capitalists of Vienna were in the first instance the 
holders of bank shares, and the subscribed capital amounted 
to 25,315,500 florins (about £253,000). As the credit of the 
government grew with the continuance of peace and the regular 
payments of interest on the national debt, the new notes were 
so freely taken, that, in spite of large issues in exchange for 
the old paper, they became a most useful circulating medium 
for commercial purposes. So rapid was the progress made 
that in 1841 the discounts amounted to 296,553,809 florins, 
and the dividend to 80 florins on 500 florins stock, which then 
was worth 1592 florins in the market. This bank proved a bond 
of alliance between the Vienna capitalists, to whose manage- 
ment it was in great measure left, and the government, whose 
financial operations they seconded in every manner, every 
recent loan having been contracted for by the Vienna houses 
without external aid. It formed also a bond of union between 
the manufacturing nobles and citizens and the capital, as all 
bills were sent to the capital to be discounted. Lastly, the 
agriculturalist fell under a considerable obligation to those 
bankers who, acting as mediators for the exportation of his pro- 
duce, procured him a high price, and even advanced the means 
of improving the cultivation of the soil. Thus from all sides, 
by means of the influence of the bank, gain was streaming into 
the capital, and circulating in return to the extremities of the 
remotest provinces. Vienna itself became, as was natural, an 
important manufacturing place, and shawls, silks, with other 
fabrics demanding skill and taste in design, were soon pro- 
duced there on advantageous terms. 
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The central position of the capital made it necessary for all 
the cotton and other raw materials for the manufactories of 
Bohemia and Moravia, as well as for all colonial wares im- 
ported through Trieste, to pass through it on their road to 
their destination. Whatever was consumed in Hungary took 
in a great measure the same direction, on account of the com- 
mand which the Vienna traders had of capital. But it seems 
hard that the same command of capital should compel Hun- 
garian wool to take the same road, whence it could only be 
transported by land carriage to Hamburg for shipment, when 
Hungary itself possessed not only the road to the Adriatic, 
made by Charles VI., but two others of more recent construc- 
tion. This was unquestionably the result of the neglect of 
Hungarian interests both by the Austrian government and 
by the Hungarians themselves. 

Vienna has thus for centuries enjoyed the advantages of a 
centralization, which is more the result of necessity than of 
calculation, and in this respect it may be said to be more hap- 
pily placed than any capital in Europe. The rapid manner 
in which it recovered its prosperity after the pillage and insults 
of two French occupying armies, testifies to the natural power 
of its resources. But we cannot say that its progress asa city 
keeps pace with these means of wealth, In 1834 its popula- 
tion was 326,353, including the garrison ; in 1837 the census 
showed 333,582 inhabitants, being an increase of 7229. In 
1839 there was only an increase of 326, which gave 333,918 
inhabitants. The tabular view of the movement of the popu- 
lation in the chief towns of the empire, which the scientific 
reader will be glad to find annexed to this article, shows that 
the population of the capital would have considerably dimi- 
nished since 1828 if it had not been recruited by constant 
immigration. The excess of deaths over the births in the ten 
years between 1828 and 1837 was 12,119. M. Becher gives 
the returns for the province of Lower Austria in 1839 and 
1840 as follows :-— 

1840. 1839. 1837. 
Births..... 53,382 52,803 51,548. 
Deaths.... 51,175 50,516 51,268. 

These figures show an improvement in the condition of the 

province, a share of which may be taken to the account of the 
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capital, but it is not sufficient to convey the idea of a healthy 
and vigorous state of the population. 

We have described the position of Vienna as occupying a 
portion of the plain on the eastern declivity of a ramification 
of the Alps, where these mountains run out to the Danube. 
The city itself lies upon a gentle rise about three miles distant 
from the foot of the mountains, up the sides of which vineyards 
extend to a considerable elevation. While the growth of the 
vine indicates sufficient warmth, this open situation assures a 
free current of air, and the police regulations enforce the 
maintenance of exemplary cleanliness. There is, therefore, no 
reason to infer any natural cause of insalubrity to account for 
this stagnation in the growth of the population. The means 
of subsistence, as we have seen, are not wanting, between the 
incomes of the richest continental nobility, those of the highest 
paid continental placemen, and the highest protecting duties 
for manufacturers, united with a position which, for trading 
advantages, is unique amongst inland cities, although serious 
restraints are laid upon industry from other sides, 

But what if the fault lay in this very accumulation of pro- 
tection? We fear it must be owned that such is the case, 

The transition of the country labourer to any occupation 
in the city is, in the first place, opposed by his military bond- 
age, as between the years of eighteen and twenty-eight he is 
always liable to be called into service, and the authorities 
must know where he is to be found. When he has satisfied 
the authorities of his province upon this head, and has ob- 
tained a passport, he comes into the city, and finds the 
strictest regulations against his remaining there if he does 
not find immediate employment. Three days is the period 
usually granted for this purpose. Nor is the small capitalist 
more favourably placed. The application for permission to 
carry on any business often lies unanswered for years, and 
only those who can make their way by presents, and direct 
or indirect influence, can obtain speedy permission to erect 
factories, or even machines. The privileges of the established 
guilds are here rendered more than usually restrictive by 
political considerations. The number of tradesmen in each 
calling is strictly watched over, and the fear of exposing 
those in possession, and who pay enormous taxes, to compe- 
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tition, occasions a system of monopoly serious to the con- 
sumer, and eyentually ruinous to the tradesman, whom it 
spoils. If we add to these limits upon the immigration of 
industrious strangers, the control imposed upon building 
speculations by military and fiscal considerations, we can 
form some idea of the impediments to extending the city, 
which keep it stationary, But this state of exemption from 
the animating principle of competition does not invigorate 
the population, as is evident from the results presented by 
the other details of the movement of the population. In six 
years we have seen that the population of the capital only 
augmented by births and immigration 7555, or about 1260 
souls annually; while in the last three years the increase was 
but 326. In Berlin, with 265,000 inhabitants, the increase in 
twenty-one years, between 1816 and 1837, amounted to 20,986 
by birth, and 62,407 by immigration, making a total of 83,393, 
or about 4000 perannum. Berlin has neither the advantages 
of climate nor of commercial position that Vienna enjoys. 
The price of the necessaries of life in the former, especially of 
food and fuel, is nearly double that in the latter city; nor, al- 
though manufacturing is extensively carried on at Berlin, can it 
compete with Vienna in any of those advantages which in so 
singular a manner have accumulated in the Austrian capital. 
No mountains intervene between Berlin and the sea; but 
that city commands no water communication with an out- 
port, such as Frankfort-on-the-Oder and Magdeburg possess. 
Now the police regulations and municipal organization of the 
Prussian capital are by no means models of liberality, and are 
of such a nature that if they could be introduced into any En- 
glish manufacturing town, it would immediately be deserted ; 
yet they compel us to infer that they must be far sounder than 
those of the Austrian metropolis, since the rapid increase of 
the population of Berlin in comparison with Vienna admits 
of no other conclusion. 

Of the relative importance of the capital, in comparison 
with the other provinces on the north side of the Alps, we 
may form an opinion from the tables now given by M. Becher, 
several of which, we may observe, were published in this 
Review upwards of two years back. 

In the year 1839 Vienna counted 26 silk-spinners and 
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weavers, while Bohemia had only two and Moravia one. Italy, 
on the other hand, where there are few or no limitations on 
trade, counted, with South Tyrol, 4990 filaturas and weaving 
establishments. But six cotton and woollen factories are re- 
turned in the capital, and 39 in its vicinity; while Bohemia 
and Moravia have 86. The chief objects of manufacture at 
Vienna in this as well as other departments are fancy articles. 
Vienna had in 1837, 18 bankers and 91 large mercantile 
houses of the first class. In 1839 we find these unaccount- 
ably reduced to 2 bankers and 83 merchants. Bohemia and 
Moravia, with nearly 7,000,000 of inhabitants, return only 
7 bankers and 9merchants. Galicia, the land of Jews, counts 
indeed 32 bankers. In the list of trades, we find Vienna 
employing 198 gold- and silver-smiths ; the number of which 
in Bohemia is 142. Ribbon and velvet manufacturers in 
Vienna 618, in Bohemia 579; artificial flower-makers,—Vi- 
enna 117, Bohemia 14; dyers,—Vienna 178, Bohemia 181 ; 
watchmakers,— Vienna 191, Bohemia 322; machinists and 
opticians,— Vienna 51, Bohemia 62; musical-instrument ma- 
kers,—Vienna 138, Bohemia 169. In the Italian provinces 
every branch of trade is carried on by more individuals, and 
is usually brought to greater perfection than even at Vienna, 
for reasons that we shall presently state. The estimated pro- 
portion of the industry of these three portions of the empire 
is best shown by the amount of capital at which they are 
rated for the industry-tax, and which for Vienna is 24,150,000 
florins, for Bohemia 6,888,097 florins, and for Lombardy and 
Venice 139,000,000 of florins. 

Of 400,637 males of noble rank in the empire in 1837, 3310 
resided at Vienna; a number which does not include the 
provincial nobility, the élite of which comes to spend the 
winter at the capital. This number however considerably 
exceeds the number of nobles in any province north of the 
Alps, excepting Hungary, Transylvania and Galicia, in which 
this rank is singularly extended. Of 66,101 clergy, but 782 
reside at Vienna. 

The table from which we take these details, contains an- 
other statement of a curious nature, from which it is ap- 
parent that the strictest police control does not avail so to 
apportion the benefits derived from property and from in- 
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dustry, as to ensure to all a sufficient share, still less to re- 
move that inequality of property which theorists often de- 
scribe as disadvantageous to a country. After deducting 
the military, the total male population of twelve provinces of 
the empire (not including Hungary, Transylvania, and the 
military frontier) are stated to amount to 9,988,845 souls, 
of whom the four classes of nobles, clergy, master-tradesmen 
and civil officers form 309,710, or about one-thirty-third. As 
peasants we find 1,084,600, which, when added to the others, 
the total does not much exceed one-seventh. In the table the 
number of male youths under 18 years is classed apart, and 
is assumed at 4,413,408; so that we have a number of male 
adults amounting to 3,181,875, or about three-fifths of the 
whole, (with, of course, a corresponding proportion of youth 
and women,) which must be looked upon as belonging to the 
class called by the French “ prolétaires.” The population 
of these provinces amounts to 20,617,243 souls, the number 
of unclassified individuals of both sexes and of all ages can 
therefore not be much less than 12,000,000. Of these the 
share falling to the capital is not precisely determined, but as 
the number of nobles, placemen, clergy and tradesmen is 
stated to be 18,260, if we allow these to represent families of 
five individuals, which is a large proportion, and add 30,000 
for independent capitalists, we may suppose that about one- 
half of the population, or 150,000 souls, is included under 
this head. 

M. Springer, who has written the most recent general sta- 
tistical description of the empire, and who like ourselves had 
access to official documents, divides the population generally 
into two most unequal divisions. The numbers living by 
agriculture he assumes at 23,000,000, and those supporting 
themselves by technical arts he estimates at 3,000,000. As 
this forms a disproportion greater than is known in any of 
the larger states of Europe (with the exception of Russia), it 
must be inferred that the limitations imposed upon the 
trading and manufacturing classes keep a large proportion of 
the population in a forced subjection to the agriculturists. 
The numbers thus unnaturally constrained are certainly kept 
out of sight of the capital and of the large provincial towns, 
but they do not remain undistinguished to the eye of the 
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observant traveller; nor can so large a mass be overlooked, 
as we here see, when statistical accounts are drawn up. This 
is then the fruit of the vicious circle in which a state moves, 
when it depends upon monopoly to support taxation; and 
this is the result for which the Austrian empire has had so 
long to groan under the load of police restrictions, an im- 
mense ‘standing army, a cruelly severe passport system, and 
monopoly in trade. The publication of these results is assu- 
redly the death-knell of so false a system. 

Our Table No. VIII. bears curious testimony to the fostering 
policy pursued towards the capital. On a moderate estimate 
of weights bearing an equal distance between those of Paris 
and of Leadenhall market, it would seem that the share of 
meat in the shape of beef, mutton, veal, pork, game, poultry 
and fish which falls to each individual of 330,000, as con- 
sumed within the gates of Vienna, amounts per head at least 
to 250 lbs. per annum. It must not however be forgotten, 
that owing to the very natural love of the Viennese for the 
beautiful country that surrounds the city, perhaps one-fourth 
more may be added for meals consumed without the barriers, 
a total that we believe is not equalled by any other city in the 
world. The quantity of grain and flour on which the octroi 
was levied, gave 3 cwt. per head for the entire population. 

The other tables however show, that much as good eating 
and drinking must be valued as a desirable item in the pros- 
perity of a nation, yet that quite as much depends upon the 
manner in which this good is obtained, and on the way in 
which it is enjoyed. The well-fed and fully-employed popu- 
lation of the capital presents in most respects no enviable 
picture, as far as its physical prosperity is concerned, when 
compared with the condition of the provinces, where such 
means of comfort and enjoyment are nowhere to be found. 
Taking the population of the city as above at 330,000, we find 
the average of the births in the ten years from 1828 to 1837, 
to be as 1 to 231; the twelve provinces of the empire showed 
during the same period a proportion of 1 birth to 261 living 
inhabitants. The deaths in the capital average during the 
same period of ten years, 1 to 202 of the population; in the 
twelve provinces show an average of 1 in 29 inhabitants. In 
the most favourable year, 1834, the deaths at Vienna were 1 
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in 24 inhabitants ; in the twelve provinces they averaged 1 in 
32 in the same year, The worst year, or that in which the 
provinces suffered most from the cholera, was 1831. In that 
year the deaths amounted to 1 in 25 in the twelve provinces; 
Vienna in the same year had 1 death in 20,% inhabitants. 
In 1836, when the cholera appeared a second time in the 
capital, the number of deaths was 1 in 17. 

These results are shown by documents which, as we before 
observed, deserve perhaps even more credit than similar re- 
turns in other countries. The language which they speak is 
intelligible enough, nor can it be reasoned away by com- 
parisons with other capitals, because the boast of the Austrian 
government always has been, that the organization of the 
police at Vienna prevents the existence of such suspicious 
neighbourhoods and dens of iniquity as are to be found in 
Paris, London and other places. The loss of life by accident 
and crime still amounts to a considerable number. In the 
ten years from 1828 to 1837, there were 18 individuals mur- 
dered, 411 suicides, and 787 accidental deaths, notwithstand- 
ing the constant presence of a strong body of police, and of 
the innumerable sentries and patroles furnished to a compa- 
ratively small “ enceinte” by a garrison of 10,000 men. In 
a moral point of view, the proportion of 1 illegitimate to 1} 
legitimate births, as the average of ten years, must be con- 
sidered awful, even if it were possible to allow that one-half 
of the infants were born in the lying-in-hospital. 

If the strictness of the inquiries of the financial department 
have been of service in enabling us to estimate the condition 
of the capital, they are equally useful in showing the state of 
the provinces. We have already alluded to the actual survey 
which has been made by the engineer corps of the greater 
number of the provinces, and of the care with which the esti- 
mates of the civil officers are drawn up. The forests occupy 
for the most part the summits and elevated sides of the 
mountain chains, together with the valleys of difficult access 
which they enclose. It may therefore be assumed that the 
extent of land now rated as cultivated, marks what can be 
applied to the support of the inhabitants without the invest- 
ment of enormous sums in improvements. 

The difference which will be observed in many provinces 
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in the classification of the cultivated land between the years 
1829 and 1837 is doubtless in part to be ascribed to the rec- 
tification of the returns, which become annually more accu- 
rate; but the influence of a stricter enforcement of the land- 
tax, which greater accuracy induces, cannot remain without its 
effect upon the cultivation of the soil. 

The greatest disproportion between the extent of the cul- 
tivated and uncultivated land is found in Tyrol; the surface 
of which province contains 4,940,000 jochs (10,000 to the 
Austrian square mile), whereas the surveys show but 3,460,530 
cultivated, of which 1,946,200, or considerably more than the 
half, is forest land, and 648,800 common grazing land. The 
share of cultivated land which falls to each of the 839,755 
inhabitants, from the total of 865,830 jochs (=12 English 
acres) of arable, garden and irrigated meadow land, is not 
large, and supposes industry and activity in the population. 
The woodman’s labour is of course most in demand, and re- 
ceives something of a chivalrous impress from the freedom of 
chase. The pasturage of cattle on the Alpine meadows, which 
derive their fertility from the glacier milk, or drainings of the 
snow-capped summits, is now mostly confided to the women, 
who take up their summer abode in solitary huts at an eleva- 
tion which cuts them off from other ken of social life than 
the whoop which answers to their call from the hut scarcely 
visible on the opposite mountain, or the occasional or peri- 
odical visit of the stray or the favoured huntsman, who seeks 
a night’s lodging and mountain fare. The trade of a carrier 
is one that occupies a number of hands, and of the roads 
which we observed were constructed under the late emperor, 
the largest share has fallen to Tyrol. The route to Italy by 
the Brenner, perhaps the oldest traverse of the Alps, has been 
augmented by a branch on the south side, which passes 
through Belluno straight to Venice. The central line through 
the pass of Finstermiinz, which separates the valley of the 
Inn from that of the Adige, branches to the east through 
Meran to the Brenner line and the Lake of Guarda, while on 
the west it climbs the perpendicular declivity of the Stelvio, 
in fifty-two terraced windings, to pass the highest travelled 
elevation (8000 Austrian feet) in Europe. The most western 
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road follows the valley of the Upper Inn, through Engadine, 
and passes the Spliigen to the Lago Maggiore. 

It is scarcely possible to regret that the resources of such 
rich provinces as those of the north of Italy should have 
been placed at the disposal of a government, who has used 
them to render that lovely country accessible to the nations 
living to the northward of the Alps. No less prolific source 
could have supplied those means, and had Bavaria retained 
the possession of this province, so great a benefit could not 
possibly have been conferred upon it. The Bavarians more- 
over strove by regulation and an increase of the taxation to 
draw a revenue from these mountains, which in the hands of 
Austria annually consume large sums drawn from other parts 
of the empire. This will sufficiently explain why the Tyrolese 
is a natural friend to the “ statu quo” from which he derives 
this benefit. But in Tyrol there is a marked division between 
the inhabitant of the northern side, who has these facilities 
before him when he turns his wistful eyes to the sunny plains 
of the south, and the (Welsh) inhabitant of the circles of 
Bolzano, Trent and Roveredo, who, in looking the same way, 
turns his back upon them, and is perhaps inclined to under- 
value them. In the southern valleys the cultivation of the 
mulberry-tree, of the vine, and of choice table fruits, super- 
sedes the thrifty farming of the north. Even the olive claims 
the warmer corner of the rocks, and the orange and lemon 
tree are found on the Lake of Guarda, of which’the traveller 
then takes leave until he reaches the Ligurian coast or the 
Campagna of Rome. The Welsh (Italian) blood is visibly 
separated from the German by the mountain barrier through 
which the Adige finds a vent; but the valley of the Upper 
Adige, in which the races mingle, presents a set of inhabit- 
ants almost unrivalled for beauty and physical power. 

In order to give an idea of the position of the Tyrolese and 
of the necessity he is under of labouring, it must be remarked 
that ths of all the forests are crown-land, and are appropri- 
ated mostly to particular purposes ; being in part apportioned 
te the salt and iron mines; ths are the property of ecclesi- 
astical corporations and feudal lords, so that but 3th remains 
for the use of the actual inhabitants. 
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Tyrol shows a greater subdivision of landed property than 
any province to the north of the Alps. This circumstance 
arises naturally from the increase of the population in pro- 
portion to the cultivated superficies which eventually induces 
a species of garden cultivation, which is performed by the 
family while the man pursues a trade. Manufactures are 
likewise springing up, and when labourers grow more abun- 
dant will doubtless thrive. In such a state of things large 
estates cannot be held together, and the only parts of the 
province which present a picture of real misery are those which 
formed until recently part of the lands of the bishoprics of 
Trent and of Salzburg. A commutation of the feudal burdens 
on these districts was only decreed in 1835. Tyrol was for- 
merly very much favoured in point of taxation, and still en- 
joys important immunities with respect to the industry-tax. 
The land-tax assessed upon the estimated produce of the land 
in 1829 was but 604,787 florins on a capital of 24,676,598 
florins. In 1837 the capita! value of the produce appears 
raised to 52,713,713, or considerably above the estimate for 
Bohemia. Our table does not give the amount actually levied 
for land-tax, but this increased estimate looks like a planned 
equalization of the imposts. 

The forests of Tyrol, as has been said, furnish the mines 
with the necessary fuel. In 1837 the mining table shows 
but one coal-mine, at Hering, which produced 500 tons. The 
deficiency in this indispensable description of fuel for large 
undertakings arises, not so much from the want of coal-beds 
as from the almost incredible instance of adherence to old 
routine on the part of the head mining board of Vienna, which 
long made the consumption of timber as fuel in mining and 
smelting operations an indispensable condition of all licenses 
to work. This absurd regulation was abolished about two 
years ago, and will no doubt lead both to an extension of 
mining speculations and a cheapening of fuel generally; no 
unimportant event for the inhabitants of a province in which 
the snow often lies in the valleys for five months of the year. 

In the middle ages Tyrol was famous for its gold and silver 
mines. The silver-mine of Falkenstein, long since abandoned, 
is said to have yielded between 1523 and 1564, silver to the 
weight of 2,028,501 marks. On the arrival of the Emperor 
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Maximilian I. to Innspruck, to receive the homage of the 
estates of Tyrol, he visited this mine, and was received with 
flying banners by 7400 “ Knappen,” all armed, who presented 
him with gold salvers heaped with coined and uncoined silver, 
in weight about 1 ewt. Other mines were even more pro- 
ductive, and in 1483 the “ Rattenberg” alone yielded 48,097 
marks of silver. Strange to say, the very site of this once 
valuable mine is now unknown. The mine at Zell yields now 
about 21 marks of gold, and the whole produce of silver in 
all the mines on government and private account amounted 
in 1837 to 621 marks. We should be unwilling to set trea- 
sure-hunters, or even joint-stock companies, on a false scent, 
by throwing the temptation of these hidden treasures in their 
way without a few words of explanation. Mining with pro- 
fit has almost ceased to be possible in Austria, for reasons 
which will constantly force themselves upon our notice at 
every step of our inquiry. Here we shall only allude to the 
high price of fuel and the great demand for iron. In the mid- 
dle ages, before the influx of American gold and silver had 
depreciated the value of these metals, and before science had 
lent to iron its magical power in creating wealth, it was natu- 
ral that the precious metals should engross all the attention 
of the miner. Now it seems that the iron-mines are the only 
ones which yield a profit, while a loss is noted on the gold, 
silver, and copper mines. The English iron-master will, how- 
ever, be at no loss to account for this difference, when he 
looks at the figure on the top of the column in the mining 
table and sees that raw iron at the mine is there valued at 
7s. 6d. per cwt. of 123 lbs., while cast iron is reckoned at 12s. 
per cwt. These are the prices at which, in the present state 
of the art, it is possible to produce iron in Austria, and to 
maintain which a duty varying from £11 to £60 per ton is 
imposed on all foreign manufactures of iron and steel. We 
should not be surprised to find, that if all the iron consumed 
on government account in roads, fortifications, and public 
works since the peace were calculated, the loss, in consequence 
of the high price, would by far exceed the gain on the mines 
and on the duty taken together. This calculation would serve 
as a standard for the loss of the country at large proceeding 
from the same cause, to say nothing of the loss from specu- 
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lations discouraged by this high price, and work badly per- 
formed for want of sufficient tools. Such is the result of re- 
taining fixed ideas for centuries on objects so liable to change. 
To the Austrian financier gold is still the only wealth, and 
he admits it duty free; iron has not risen in his estimation ; 
he excludes it because he does not appreciate its value. His 
alchemy would still be that of Raymond Lullius, whose art 
he evidently values above that of Watt or Fulton. 

These observations apply to every mechanical undertaking 
and consequently to the forest culture, the navigation of the 
rivers of all the provinces, and even to that rich source of pro- 
fit to the government, the salt-mines. The return from all 
these undertakings would be far greater if an abundance of 
iron allowed them to be economically worked. Tyrol has but 
one salt-mine, at Hall, in the valley of the Inn, which pro- 
duced in 1837, 10,340 ewt, of boiled salt. The province of 
Upper Austria has several salines, the produce of which in 
1837 was 54,493 tons of boiled and 379 tons of rock salt, and 
the management of which gives a peculiar feature to a large 
portion of that province. A whole mountain district, extend- 
ing from Gmiinden, on the beautiful lake of that name, to the 
confines of Styria, is reserved for the use of these mines; the 
forests yield fuel, the inhabitants are all in the employ of the 
government as labourers or officers, and the level districts fur- 
nish corn and other articles for the payment of a portion of 
the salaries in kind. It would here be useless to inquire 
whether the rigid enforcement of such a system with the pa- 
rade as well as the reality of serfage in former centuries ren- 
dered the population so indisposed to the rule of their clerical 
lords, as to make them warm advocates for the reformed doc- 
trines, and whether the persecution of the Protestants in these 
parts, which depopulated whole districts, was as much excited 
by the fear of losing a docile body of labourers as by religious 
zeal on the side of archbishops, short-sighted in both respects. 
So much is certain, that this district, which yields annually a 
large sum to the revenue, presents no pleasing aspect, as far as 
its population is concerned, to the traveller who visits its green 
streams and blue lakes. The frequent wooden crosses and 
road-side images which the traveller has become acquainted 
with in Tyrol abound in the “ Salzkammergut,” but the inha- 
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bitants have no more the free step and bold bearing of the 
mountaineer, who is unfettered in his rambles and unchecked 
in the line of industry he chooses to pursue. The feudal sove- 
reignty of this large district, which is vested in the crown, 
enables the government to give a peculiar bias to the occupa- 
tions of the people; while the standard for the recompense is 
rather taken from their powers of abstinence than from the 
market value of unrestrained industry, which to be sure is 
here almost unknown. This is the district of Upper Austria, 
whose statistical details weigh heavily in the scale; so much 
so as to overbalance the prosperity of the plains and of the 
valley of the Danube, which present a striking and consoling 
contrast. In the circles of the Inn and the Salzach we see 
the deaths in 1837 very considerably exceed the births, and 
cause the balance of the whole province to lean to the unfa- 
vourable side. 

Mining forms almost the sole occupation, besides agriculture, 
of the inhabitants of Upper Styria, Carinthia and Carniola. 
These provinces are furnished by nature with inexhaustible 
veins and beds of metal, of the best qualities and easy of access. 
The great obstacle to their appropriation by the industrious 
classes lies in the measures adopted to protect and encourage 
the miner. The supposition that iron of fine quality could 
only be smelted and forged in a charcoal fire, has long made 
a reserve of forest lands in these provinces a necessary condi- 
tion of the license to work mines, and thus prevented that in- 
crease of the population which is indispensable to the success 
of such undertakings. The mining circles of Bruck and Ju- 
denburg in Styria contain respectively the scarcely credible 
number of 53 and 46 inhabitants to the square mile; while 
the resources which they command in beds of ore that are 
quarried in open day, and in the navigable rivers, which offer 
the cheapest means of inland transport, are such as may well 
excite the envy of our Staffordshire and Warwickshire miners. 
Upon these advantages and upon the quality of the ores, we 
purpose taking another opportunity of enlarging. 

The population of Carniola and Carinthia averages but 100 
to the square mile, notwithstanding the fine climate and, in 
some parts, fertile soil of the valleys of the Save and Drave: 
the births exceed the deaths in the whole province. The agri- 
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cultural circles of Gratz, Marburg and Cilli, in Styria, have a 
population of 150 to 175 on the square mile. In these circles 
too the surplus of the births over the deaths is great, whereas 
in the circle of Judenburg they are nearly balanced, and in 
that of Bruck the deaths considerably exceed the births. It 
must not be overlooked, that the flourishing agricultural di- 
stricts, in which the population is rapidly increasing, show an 
extent of arable meadow and garden land which averages 12 
joch per head, the forests averaging 1,5; per head; while the 
depopulated mining districts show 34 jochs of forest per head 
of cultivable land and 4# jochs per individual. 

All the mountainous provinces which we have been consi- 
dering present one striking feature which deserves attention,— 
the skill with which the simplest means are made subservient 
to ends which in any other countries it would be thought a 
triumph to attain with the aid of complex and expensive ma- 
chinery. Valleys cut off by perpendicular mountain ranges 
from the main channels of communication are made to yield 
their produce in timber by simple and efficacious inventions. 
The rill formed by the melting snow on the hill’s side turns 
a wheel, which sets a windlass in motion, and the gigantic 
stems thus raised are hurled into the abyss on the other side 
by means of a hollow railroad or canal formed of logs, down 
which they slide by their own weight, or are impelled by the 
force of water let down for the purpose, to the spot desired. 

The navigation of the rapid part of the course of many rivers 
which connect these mountainous districts with the middle 
and Upper Danube, is performed with means whose simpli- 
city excites unqualified admiration. Thus the Traun, the 
Enns, the Mur, the Save and the Drave are made to trans- 
port the metals and the timber produced in the mountains to 
thelowlands at a cheap rate, and falls, that in the regular course 
of navigation would be abandoned as impracticable, are passed 
by loaded rafts with numerous joints, which yield to the pres- 
sure of serpentine currents on the undulating surface of rapids, 
with perfect security to their crews and cargoes. Still it must 
be owned that the means of transport do not yet lend the in- 
dustrious classes the aid which they should afford. 

In Upper and Lower Austria, the greater part of Tyrol and 
the mining provinces of Styria, the inhabitants are exclusively 
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German. In two of the agricultural Styrian circles, and 
throughout Illyria, the mass of the inhabitants is of Slavonian, 
but the landowners and ruling classes generally of German, 
origin. We here may remark the great disadvantage under 
which the inhabitants of a country labour, in whose language 
the advance of science and literature is not traced. How many 
valuable truths are almost unconsciously caught up by the 
ear of the most unwary, when they are whispered through the 
thoroughfares of men in tones that awaken ideas! But nearly 
every country in Europe has some province in which the stern 
law of conquest has shut the inhabitants out of a fair partici- 
pation in this valuable common property, and of two great 
causes to which the striking inequality between different 
lands, which makes such a motley piece of mosaic of the map 
of Europe, must be attributed, this inability to make a legi- 
timate use of the language which the dispensation of Provi- 
dence has assigned to a land, is unquestionably the most cruel 
and degrading. When Napoleon obtained the possession of 
these countries, he seemed partly influenced by the desire of 
weakening Austria, and partly by the wish to obtain a com- 
plete control of the coast in order to enforce his continental 
blockade against English commerce. With these narrow 
views he offered an illusory independence to Illyria, but clog- 
ged it with every possible device in order to prevent either the 
physical or mental resources of the nation from being applied 
to any than French advantage. Yet even under these re- 
straints the feeling which he awakened was sufficiently powerful 
to call up a lyric poet of no common ability, and the poems 
of M. Wodnik, who died while yet young, are likely to prove 
the only stable monument of that strange event. 

Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia of course labour in some 
measure under the same disadvantage; but the difference 
between the condition of the mass of the people in those 
countries and in the German provinces is gradually disap- 
pearing in consequence of the zealous attention paid to the 
education of the people by wise and benevolent members of 
the upper and middle classes. We have before remarked that 
Joseph II. relaxed the severity with which the Bohemians 
were long treated by the Austrian government: he allowed 
the language to be cultivated, and as this took place before 
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such means were laid hold of by adventurers to forward poli- 
tical demonstrations, the use that was made of the permission 
gave no umbrage. The labours of the Abbé Dubrowsky, at 
the close of the last and the commencement of the present 
century, furnished his countrymen with a critical basis for the 
cultivation of their dialect of the Slavonian, and in the course 
of time a popular literature accumulated, and the revival of 
old poetical legends excited the interest of strangers and knit 
with double ties the bond of attachment to his native land, 
which everywhere distinguishes the Slavonian. The cultiva- 
tion of the vernacular tongue brought the clergy of the Ro- 
mish church nearer to their flocks, and enabled them to fill 
the meritorious post of mediators between the spirit of a Ger- 
manic centralization and their feelings and necessities. Of 
the large portion of the Bohemian clergy, who soon perceived 
all the importance which this position conferred upon them, 
it is impossible to speak in terms of sufficient praise. They 
became early aware that superior attainments in their order 
were demanded to occupy it with credit to themselves and 
utility to their flocks, and the spirit which this conviction in- 
fused into the students of universities soon influenced the ri- 
sing generation of the landed gentry and nobility, whose 
power in these countries is so great. The result has been a 
most desirable one, although, from the nature of the circum- 
stances, but partial ; and indeed many attempts to counteract 
this praiseworthy tendency have not been wanting both on the 
part of the hierarchy and of that set of official characters 
amongst the civil authorities, from whose baneful influence no- 
thing but the salutary control of a publicity too much dreaded 
in Austria can purge a state. Yet in the most rapid progress 
through the country the experienced eye can detect the villages 
and towns in which the landlord and clergyman belong to this 
really patriotic fellowship, and to whom the government, no less 
than their countrymen, is under the deepest obligations. 
From the great effect which the spirit that we have de- 
scribed, as introduced among the clergy and the higher classes 
from the universities, is likely to produce upon the Catholic 
church to the northward of the Alps, and the support which it 
is calculated to lend politically to the sway of Austria as the 
leading Catholic power, we are inclined to call the attention of 
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the English public seriously to the fact. We are far from be- 
lieving, we regret to say, that this is the view of the case taken 
at Vienna; but we are convinced that the enlightened statesmen 
who have originated the serious improvements which the his- 
tory of the last two years records, will not long overlook the 
powerful engine which is thus placed in their hands, for con- 
solidating the might of this empire upon the unshaken basis 
of popular opinion. Whoever has lived much upon the con- 
tinent cannot fail to have perceived, that, even where the old 
forms of Catholicism are observed, the spirit has so totally de- 
parted from them, that they are degraded to mere empty show, 
where they are rigorously exacted. No greater boon than a 
clergy ripely prepared to distinguish between what is need- 
ful and what is obsolete, could be desired by a state in the po- 
sition in which Austria stands. Now a large body of youthful 
clergy have thus been ripened and prepared in the university of 
Prague, and are widely diffused through the Austrian domi- 
nions, to the infinite benefit of their flocks and of the state. 
Widely different from the mad innovators of the French school, 
who would destroy all forms of church and state whose utility 
they could not see because they were unable to appreciate their 
tendency, the preaching of this school goes to reconcile the peo- 
ple to the prescribed forms, by showing where they are useful 
and pointing to the means of alleviating whatever pressure they 
may cccasion. It would be unpardonable not to record the 
name of the remarkable man whose penetrating mind fur- 
nished his scholars with a logical foundation for this pious 
career. Professor Bolzano is a man of whom any country in 
Europe would have been justly proud; nor is his reputation 
the less in Bohemia that he has been deposed from the chair 
of logic, which he filled with a splendour that has only not 
radiated abroad, because his works were not suffered to be 
printed in a regular manner. In the retreat to which the per- 
secution of the hierarchy and their satellites drove him, and 
which was long kept secret to preserve him from personal an- 
noyance, the most unbounded veneration of men, who them- 
selves inspired a high and merited respect by their talents and 
conduct, followed him. Here he long enjoyed the satisfaction 
of seeing from a distance the progress of the work he had set 
in motion,—and that it was good. 
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The political importance accruing to Austria from its being 
recognised the head of the Catholic church in central Europe, 
must clearly receive a great accession of weight from the 
hold which that confession has on the popular feelings. That 
this hold in our age can only be strong when the religious 
tenets which it diffuses do not clash with common sense, 
must be equally evident ; and we cannot but repeat, that it 
seems incomprehensible that statesmen do not eagerly seize 
upon the bridge which has thus been providentially con- 
structed for them over the abyss of innovation, which com- 
monly threatens to swallow up everything oppressive in its 
gorge. The merited influence which Austria would gain by 
adopting the views of this school of Catholicism would not 
only be perceptible at home, but would stretch beyond the 
Carpathians, and even beyond the Alps. What physical 
barrier could restrain the impulse of so grand a moral move- 
ment, for which millions are panting, and which alone could 
justify to future ages the otherwise false and short-sighted 
policy that dictated the partition of Poland? 

That the crown at home would lose nothing by sucha step 
is clear; since, as far as we have been able to gather the 
opinionsof the enlightened Catholics in Austria and Germany, 
where this school of course has spread, one of their chief 
wishes is that the Christian world shall declare a body of car- 
dinals educated in Italy, ignorant of the languages, manners, 
habits and necessities of the northern nations,—not to be fit 
judges of the moral or material wants of Germanic and Sla- 
vonic countries. On these terms, while an unity of the 
church is advocated by confiding the preservation of the doc- 
trine to a conclave formed of ecclesiastical deputies from all 
nations at Rome, they profess that the sovereign, aided by the 
synod of his clergy, is the only fit arbiter of local institutions 
and regulations, and of the persons to whom the direction 
ought to be entrusted. One would think that no monarch 
need be alarmed at the tendency of such doctrines, while 
there can be little doubt that the first Catholic sovereign who 
adopts and has power to carry them out, will be the arbiter 
of the east of Europe. 

In Moravia and Silesia, where the persecuted Protestants 
found more shelter than Bohemia, as the actual seat of 
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conflict in the 17th century, afforded, a valuable relic of the 
old reformers, the Slavonic translation of the Holy Scriptures, 
has served the people both asa standard for the language, 
and as a moral stay and guide in life. The Moravian Pro- 
testants, at home as abroad, are distinguished by unpretend- 
ing firmness, simplicity of manner and industrious habits. 
The Catholics in these provinces have of late reaped the bene- 
fits of the impuise given by those of Bohemia. 

How favourable such a tendency upon the part of the clergy 
and landed proprietors must prove, for the advancement of 
all the peaceful arts, will easily be supposed. The proof lies 
in the rapid progress which these provinces have made in 
agricultural and manufacturing industry. The academy of 
sciences and literature, the Polytechnic school, and other in- 
stitutions founded or encouraged by the patronage of enlight- 
ened nobles, were able to exercise their salutary influence 
without its being diminished by an enslaving priesthood, or 
abused by intriguing demagogues. We may refer to the 
simple chronicle contained in the pages of the ‘ Economische 
Neuigkeiten’ to prove the salutary effect of the turn thus 
given to the public mind in the improvement of agriculture. 
The progress of manufactures, in which, as we before stated, 
the police and fiscal regulations of the empire make the active 
co-operation of persons holding large capitals, or enjoying 
credit to a large extent, indispensable, will be shown by the 
export lists. The nobles of Bohemia and Moravia have been 
amongst the foremost to lend their names and credit to the 
establishment of manufactures; and although the system 
cannot be defended by the political economist, yet their ex- 
ertions deserve full praise, while the responsibility of the error 
does not rest with them. We regret that the limits of an arti- 
cle do not admit of our noticing by name the many merito- 
rious individuals who have thus distinguished themselves. 

Bohemia contains, if we exclude the large forests, 5,454,394 
jochs of cultivated land, or about 14 joch (nearly two acres) 
perhead. The forests cover 2,316,298 jochs, and furnish 
abundance of fuel for mining and other purposes. The cli- 
mate of the vales and lowlands is moderate, and although the 
winters are cold, yet wine is cultivated in some of the most 
northerly circles. The population averages 212 to an En- 
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glish square mile. This general survey does not indicate any 
extraordinary pressure arising from density of population, 
which makes the transition to manufacturing industry indis- 
pensable. 

Moravia and Silesia count but 200 inhabitants to the En- 
glish square mile, and the extent of cultivated land, excluding 
forests, is 3,118,898 jochs,which gives on an average nearly 14 
joch, or more than 2 acres per head. The pressure is conse- 
quently still less in these provinces than in Bohemia, and is 
lightened by the fact that a large portion of the lowlands in 
the centre of Moravia is unusually fertile. 

These two provinces have besides a rich source of gain, 
arising from the passage of the great thoroughfare through 
them, which leads from the capital, as the,central point on the 
Danube, to the north-east and north-west of Europe. In 
speaking of Vienna it was noticed, that the command of capi- 
tal possessed by the merchants of that city drew a large share 
of the trade of the eastern provinces within its focus; and 
that especially the colonial wares and raw materials for the 
manufacturers consumed in all the provinces to the northward 
of the Danube, took that direction from the Adriatic Sea. 

Through Vienna the wool of Hungary passes, not only to 
supply the cloth-weavers of Moravia and Bohemia, but to the 
fairs of Leipzig, and more frequently direct to Hamburg by 
the Elbe for shipment to England, Belgium and France. All 
the purchases made at the fairs of Leipzig and Brunswick on 
account of the east of Europe, or for the Levant, necessarily 
take also the road through Prague to Vienna, and, as we shall 
see, tend greatly to swell the trade reports of Hungary. The 
road from the grand focus at Vienna to Poland passes through 
Moravia and Silesia, and is at the same time the main chan- 
nel of supply of food for the capital, especially of cattle. The 
cattle-fair of Olmiitz is one of the largest on the continent, 
and is supplied from Poland, Moldavia, and even from Bes- 
sarabia. The due cultivation of the means of transport along 
these main arteries, which connect a scattered population of 
so many millions, demands, of course, no small application of 
capital and skill; but until very recently they were so much 
neglected, that a most remarkable inequality of price in ar- 
ticles of indispensable necessity is exhibited in our Table 
VOL, XIV.—-N®, XXVIII, 8 
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No. [X., which can be accounted for on no other grounds, 
The March or Morawa, which traverses the whole of the level 
part of Moravia from Olmiitz to the Danube, and which is in 
its natural state navigable nearly the whole way, even now 
sees but a few wretched fishing barks skimming its surface. 
The Elbe and the Moldau in Bohemia, which Joseph II. de- 
sired to make great thoroughfares of trade, and, by means of 
a junction canal to the March, to unite with the Danube, are 
deserted by traders, who can send their wares as cheaply 
and more expeditiously by land. Until the railroad to Silesia 
from Vienna was completed, there were but two public car- 
riages in the week to Troppau in Silesia, To Teschen, Wiec- 
liczka and Lemberg, the chief town of Galicia, containing 
60,000 inhabitants, only one diligence, carrying four pas- 
sengers, went back and forwards in the same period. Of 
course the trade, which otherwise would have been so con- 
siderable along these roads, dwindled into insignificance, and 
the most natural branch of industry after mining was volun- 
tarily abondoned by those whom it ought to have enriched. 

Mining, which in the middle ages was carried on in Bo- 
hemia upon a great scale, and to which the sovereigns of that 
country in a great measure owed their power, has been long 
declining, in consequence of the increased price of fuel, and 
from causes that as directly affected it as they did the carry- 
ing trade. The government mines in the district of Joachims- 
thal, whose productiveness in former times furnished a name 
for the most current species of coin, the dollar (‘thaler,’ i. e. 
‘ Joachimsthaler’), now leave a loss to the government, which 
if it were not covered by the gain in the district of Przibram 
would probably cause it to be altogether abandoned. 

We cannot but ascribe this depression of mining industry, 
of trade, and the poor remuneration for agricultural produce, 
to one grand cause, although doubtless many minor causes 
co-operate to produce its present mode and pressure; we mean 
the undue protection afforded prematurely to manufacturing 
industry, by which capital and skill are diverted from more 
natural and more remunerating channels. This grand poli- 
tical error, which has done so much to retard the advance of 
all continental states during the last twenty-five years, is 
founded upon a mistaken notion of the source of the wealth 
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of England. Nothing that the most enlightened political 
economists can advance (and those who merit the name are 
unanimous in their opinion) will convince the statesmen of 
the continent that the wealth of England is not solely, or at 
least for the greater part, derived from our manufactures. 
They totally overlook the fact that the great sources of wealth, 
freedom of thought and of action, security of property by an 
even-handed administration of justice, and but little inter- 
ference with the natural growth of industry, favoured the ac- 
cumulation of that capital which, when the nation by the con- 
tinental blockade was thrown upon its own resources, enabled 
it to take up manufactures with triumphant success. In 
addition to this happy political development came the abun- 
dance of ores in our islands, with the inexhaustible supplies of 
fuel in our coal-beds to work them; but even this advantage 
is not peculiar to Great Britain, and we have already remarked 
how recently the step was taken by the Austrian government 
which has enabled its subjects to derive any benefit from the 
use of the coal-mines, that have for years been known to 
exist. 

But on the subject of manufacturing we are willing to admit 
that nothing can be said of convincing weight against pro- 
tection, if it be shown that the manufactures have enriched 
the country, and have added to the stock of comforts of its 
inhabitants, in a measure that they would not have enjoyed 
without them. Now when we look at the low condition of 
trade, at the depression of mining, while there is an evident 
want and a great demand for metals, we can come to no other 
conclusion than that the prices at which these articles of first 
necessity are supplied, exceed the powers of the general 
consumer. The Table No. IX. shows the average price of 
labour to be in Bohemia 13} kreutzers, or about 5d. per 
day ; a sufficient proof that the manufacturers, even with the 
present high prices, cannot afford to give wages sufficiently 
high to influence the value of labour throughout the province. 
The rate of interest denoted in the same table, which in 
Bohemia is 6} per cent., and in Moravia between 9 and 10 
per cent., does not indicate any superfluity of capital, which 
has no other resource than manufactures to employ it. As 
the figures here quoted are not of our invention, and are not 
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even furnished from our private sources, we trust we shall 
not be charged with reasoning otherwise than from facts as 
we find them, and which we know from personal observation 
to be very near the truth. 

The observations which we have here ventured upon the 
policy of holding out premature and extravagant protection, 
in order to give a peculiar direction to the industry of a coun- 
try, of course involve no slight upon the industrious classes 
of these countries, in whom it would have been unnatural if 
they had not seized upon the means of gain held out to them. 
It is better that a country should be supplied with the instru- 
ments of industry and the means of comfort, even at a dear rate, 
than not at all; and ifthe greater gain arising from the savings 
of the mass of people be neglected, it is well to foster the far 
smaller gains that accrue to the manufacturer, and which are 
thus all that the land has to look to. ‘The perverse notion 
that gain increases in an inverse ratio as skill and capital are 
applied to subtler and more refined kinds of industry, has, as 
we have seen, caused the abstraction of both from agriculture 
and trade to manufactures; but it is meritorious to make the 
effort where the conviction is firm, and where the allurements 
on the one side are accompanied by equally ill-judged restraints 
and hindrances on the other. Thus allured to advance, and 
impeded in the natural channels of development, the Bohe- 
mians and Moravians have thrown themselves into manu- 
facturing, and have to a certain extent been successful. It 
will naturally exceed the comprehension of a Preston or Man- 
chester manufacturer, that with protecting duties in many 
cases exceeding 100 per cent., with materials furnished on the 
spot, and with the low rate of wages quoted in the Table No. 
IX., while such populous and productive countries are eagerly 
demanding supplies, immense fortunes should not be made 
by those to whom the exclusive privilege of furnishing the 
supplies is thus secured. But here we have the test of the 
utility of manufactures to a country. In England, in spite 
of high prices for labour, large fortunes have been made and 
are daily making by manufacturers, although their current 
expenses and style of living are such as no continental manu- 
facturer would venture to imitate. In Bohemia and Moravia 
we think it is nearly impossible to prove that any large for- 
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tunes have been made by manufacturing exclusively, in the 
many years during which the protecting duties have been in 
force. The reason of this difference appears to us not diffi- 
cult to discover. The demands of agriculture do not yet 
throw off a sufficient number of superfluous hands, because 
there is not sufficient accumulation of capital amongst the 
agriculturists to enable them to manage the land with proper 
economy of labour*. The means of transport are not suffi- 
ciently improved to raise the value of agricultural and lower 
the price of mining produce, and to introduce the raw mate- 
rials for manufacture at a sufficiently cheap rate. The control 
of public opinion is removed from the government, which 
induces a lax administration of justice and an unnecessary 
interference with the personal freedom and disposal of the 
property of individuals. The manufacturer who depends 
upon the co-operation of so many classes is placed on a giddy 
height, under which every substratum is defective. Work- 
men, tradesmen, carriers, merchants, consumers, instead of 
lending him aid, are banded in a necessary league against 
him, and wherever he depends upon them he finds them defi- 
cient. The great profits of his original calculation he sees 
frittered away amongst the many hands over whom he has no 
control, while his fellow-countrymen, if they were able to trace 
the pressure under which they suffered to its source, could 
not but regard him as a leech sucking from them their life- 
blood to nourish an unsought and ruinous oppressor. 

We must here again state that the view we take of the 
matter is not that which prevails at Vienna. We cannot 
however help thinking that our explanation goes far to ren- 
der the slow progress of these fine countries to wealth and 
civilization comprehensible. 

The cheering prospect, on the whole, which the physical 
condition of the population of these provinces displays, we 
are therefore more inclined to ascribe to the excellent spirit 
pervading the influential classes of the community, to which 
we before alluded. 

In 1839 the deaths in Bohemia amounted to 118,544, while 


* We have already alluded to the police regulations, which prevent even those 
labourers who might be used from being as available as they ought. 
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the births were 158,213, giving an excess of the latter over 
the former of 30 per cent. In Moravia the proportion was 
not so large, but for Moravia and Silesia taken together, the 
excess of births over the deaths was nearly the same as in 
Bohemia. In the latter province the births in 1837 were in 
the proportion of 1 in 26, and the deaths of 1 in 30 of the 
population. In Moravia and Silesia the births were as 1 in 
25, and the deaths as 1 in 32. In Moravia the illegitimate 
were to the legitimate births as 1 to 7; in Bohemia as 1 to 6. 
All these figures show a considerable improvement above the 
German and Illyrian provinces. 

That we are not wrong in ascribing the prosperous con- 
dition of these provinces rather to moral causes than to the 
effect of the manufactures thus artificially introduced into 
them, we think is proved by the still more favourable results 
shown by the statistical tables for Galicia. In this province, 
if we except the circles of Wadowice and Bochina, into the 
former of which cloth-weaving has spread from Silesia, while 
the latter contains the salt-mines, whose inexhaustible wealth 
has become proverbial, agriculture is the sole occupation of 
the Christian inhabitants. Cut off from the sea on the south 
by formidable mountain barriers, excluded from Hungary by 
Austrian, and from the rest of Poland by Russian, jealousy, 
this province, the forlorn hope of the twelve conscribed pro- 
vinces, yet exhibits a state of physical prosperity scarcely 
paralleled in the rest of the empire. The average of the 
three years 1835-7 shows an annual increase of the popu- 
lation of Galicia of 14 per cent., or equal to the British 
empire. Bohemia, in the most favourable period of its de- 
velopment, from 1815 to 1827, augmented its population 
only in the ratio of 1,5; per annum. In 1837 the increase in 
Bohemia, where perhaps the cholera still lingered, was but 
4 per cent., and in 1839 but ;%; per cent. Galicia, we see, 
stands greatly in advantage in the comparison. In comparing 
the proportions of the deaths as they are classified according 
to age, we are again surprised to find a much greater pro- 
portion of deaths in the first year of life in Bohemia than in 
Galicia; the numbers showing of 118,544 births a mortality 
of 43,089 infants in Bohemia; while in Galicia 43,567 in- 
fants died in the first year out of 145,975 born. The deaths 
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between the birth and the fourth year, taken together, are 
likewise lighter on the side of Galicia; whereas in all the 
mean periods of life, from twenty years to sixty years of age, 
the advantage is decidedly on the side of Bohemia. This last 
fact may be satisfactorily explained by the greater use and 
abuse of ardent spirits (that curse of most countries in which 
grain is cheap) in Galicia, whereas beer is a beverage much 
preferred in Bohemia. The body which has been able to 
stand this fiery probation together with the rigours of the 
climate becomes, it appears, unusually robust; for the num- 
ber of deaths registered above 100 years of age was in 1839 
in Galicia 146, and in Bohemia but 109. 
The reflections which these figures suggest are not un- 
important both for the historian and the political economist. 
The extent of cultivated land is given in our table at 9,178,618 
jochs, or nearly 24 acres per head of a population of 4,600,000. 
The forests cover 4,250,932 jochs. If on a more dense scale 
of population we could not find any great pressure towards 
manufacturing industry, of course, in the present condition 
of Galicia, there must be still less. Galicia does not possess 
a high road of such importance as that leading from Vienna 
to Prague and Leipzig, but it owns, in an undervalued and 
degraded, because oppressed, class of its inhabitants, a mer- 
cantile element that is scarcely inferior. The Jews who have 
taken up their abode in these remote countries, and who form 
the useful accessories of bankers, merchants and pedlars for 
the villages, afford the peasant all the advantages which the 
rich landed proprietor enjoys on a larger scale in the distant 
commercial cities. Without the aid of these never-failing and 
indefatigable hucksters, it is probable that, considering the 
isolated and secluded position of this productive country, 
agricultural produce, which our table shows to be of incre- 
dibly low value, would probably be altogether unsaleable, and 
the peasant would be perfectly unable to pay the small sum 
which his lord annually demands from him in money, to say 
nothing of the claim made by the government in the shape 
of taxes. The landlords in general are wholly unconscious of 
the service which this class of the inhabitants renders them, 
and are prone to ascribe to the bargaining spirit of the Jews 
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the poverty of the peasants, which in truth arises from very 
different causes. The misfortune of Galicia is, that the 
mouths of the great navigable streams which ought to form 
channels of communication with the Baltic and the Black 
Sea, the Vistula with the Save and the Dniester, are in the 
possession of countries whose commercial policy is no less 
prohibitive in its tendency than that of Austria. Thus the 
disadvantage of a remote position, from which the great 
marts of trade are by natural obstacles rendered difficult of 
access, is augmented by artificial barriers, and the most pro- 
ductive lands are condemned to many of the evils of poverty. 
This species of privation in the present state of the country 
falls altogether upon the higher classes, that is to say, upon 
those who would have anything to export if the channels 
were opened. The nature of the tenure of land keeps the 
peasant from feeling the grievance. 

The theory which has gradually grown into law in Austria, 
that the peasant holder of lands under a feudal chief is seized 
of the same, and that although he can be punished for re- 
missness in the execution of his obligations, he cannot be 
ejected like an ordinary tenant, while it has operated in most 
of the provinces as a serious revolution in the nature of pro- 
perty that will show at a future day still more remarkable 
results, has cbliged the landlord to come to an understanding 
with his peasant that is mutually advantageous. Land in 
Galicia, as in all the northern provinces and in Hungary, is 
held on the condition of labour in lieu of money-rent ; which, 
in a country without foreign markets, cannot be raised. 
Labour of this kind is known to be (after slave-labour) the 
most unproductive, and a natural kind of commutation takes 
place, by which the peasant sends his children, or even hired 
substitutes, who can be made to work hard, when he can 
employ his own time better at home. The landlord is thus 
debarred from deriving advantage, as in Ireland, from the in- 
crease of the population in the shape of rent, for the holdings 
remain unchangeable in the value fixed by law. The value 
of his labour, however, he can raise by improving the con- 
dition of his peasants, and even by educating them; but the 
conditions of the commutation of this kind of labour being 
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also fixed at a low rate by the law, he is not excited to place 
them in a position to deprive him of the only means he pos- 
sesses of cultivating his estates. 

This labour-rent prevails more or less in all the provinces 
to the northward of the Alps, and has been uniformly regu- 
lated by the government for each province separately at dif- 
ferent periods. It is lowest in the Austrian archduchies, 
where, from the change in the value of land, it has sunk into 
a mere quit-rent; and in that part of Moldavia which has 
been added by conquest to Galicia, and in which the Mol- 
davian regulations have been retained. Here the peasant 
gives for a considerable holding (twenty to thirty acres) but 
twelve days labour in the year. In the central and western 
parts of Galicia the estimate is higher, but differs in different 
districts and on different estates. The maximum amounts to 
three days in the week, or 156 days in the year—a measure 
which is found also in Styria. Perhaps the majority of 
peasants are rated at 104 days, or two in the week for a 
whole holding (which is also various), and this amount of 
compensation is frequent in Bohemia, Moravia and other 
provinces. The whole land held by peasants in Galicia, 
and which perhaps exceeds 7,000,000 of jochs, is rated at 
14,339,484 days of labour with waggon and four horses, and 
16,564,918 days of hand-labour, which gives two days with 
horses and 2} days of hand-labour per joch per annum. This 
is, however, by no means all the rent the peasant has to pay ; 
as there are rates of spinning, duty-fowls, and a small sum of 
money for the house, besides the land-tax and labour for pub- 
lic works demanded by the crown. Last of all, the quartering 
of troops, as before described, for a very small requital in 
money, or more frequently too in labour, must be added. 

The amount of “ robot,” or contract-labour, as above stated, 
is however, in certain seasons, too little for the land held by 
the landlord, for which, if we estimate it at 2,000,000 of jochs, 
it yields but fifteen days per joch in the year. He has there- 
fore usually the privilege of making the peasants in summer 
work overtime, for which a small recompense, generally distri- 
buted in whisky and music, is given, or of demanding of them 
an additional number of days in the harvest, at a low rate of 
wages. The low figure quoted as the value of wages in the 
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Table No. 1X. shows at once the high value of money in Galicia, 
and the operation of the system that we have described. 
While the population reports continue to mark the general 
prosperity of this province in the manner that they now do, 
it is impossible to consider this state of things otherwise than 
as suited to the circumstances of the country. The tie which 
binds the peasant to his holding is not a slavish one; he can 
throw it up, although it cannot be taken from him; he can 
dispose of his time and property and of that of his family, with 
the exception of what he is bound to give for the enjoyment 
of his portion of land. The cheapness of provisions keeps 
him generally well supplied with food, and the dependence of 
his lord upon his labour obliges him to be generally disposed 
to aid his necessities in years of pressure, by deferring or re- 
linquishing altogether his claims for money rates. The accu- 
mulation of capital both in the hands of the landowners and 
of the peasants is, however, in this province seriously impeded 
by the high price of all implements required in agricultural 
and other industry, as well as of many articles of clothing. 
The price of tools and machines interferes with the proper eco- 
nomy ofa farm, which would make hand-labour both dispen- 
sable and cause it to be more in demand; so that if the go- 
vernment, instead of arbitrarily lowering the standard of the 
commutation of labour, had relaxed the restrictions upon trade, 
it is probable that the emancipation of the peasant from what 
is generally considered as an oppressive yoke would have 
made considerable progress since the peace. The exportation 
of a great deal of the produce of Galicia might be facilitated 
materially by opening other debouches in the place of those 
which now lead into the Russian portion of Poland. The rail- 
road which is in process of building from Vienna to Bochnia 
is a great step forwards, but a more economical line seems to 
be indicated through Hungary by means of the river Theiss. 
Thus aided to produce cheaply by being furnished with good 
and cheap implements of labour, and induced to produce 
abundantly by the opening of foreign markets, capital would 
sooner accumulate in this natural manner than by a forced 
imitation of a state of things in other countries, of which the 
present circumstances of these provinces do not admit. 
We noticed some pages back, that Galicia contained two 
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Slavonian tribes, the Mazurs and the Ruthenes; the former 
belonging to the Polish, the latter to the Russian family. The 
Ruthenes mostly profess the united Greek religion, but stand 
in a double disadvantage with respect to language with the 
Poles. Their language has for centuries ceased to be a writ- 
ten one; and not only the government of the country, but all 
branches of knowledge, reject it as a vehicle of communica- 
tion. The number of Ruthenes amounts to about 2,000,000, 
and they occupy the most fertile portion of the province; yet 
the disadvantages of this difference of language, of a less cul- 
tivated clergy, and of absentee landlords for the most part, 
keep this portion of the province very much behind the rest. 

The University of Lemberg is, as a recent foundation, too 
little interwoven with the national elements of the province, 
and the fear of insubordination has caused the government at 
all times to keep too tight a hand upon its professors, for it to 
have taken any peculiar or characteristic bias. Most of the 
lectures are held in Latin, many in German, and nearly all 
are dull timid recitals held to uninterested auditors. If the 
Austrian system of study did not make it incumbent for every 
applicant for a place in a public office, or even for leave to 
carry on a trade, to produce a prescribed number of profes- 
sors’ certificates, the time of the majority of the scholars would 
no doubt be devoted (more profitably) to private studies. Thus 
the inhabitants of Austrian Poland want that care and foster- 
ing spirit which, as we have seen, is working so beneficially 
in Bohemia. The parish clergy and the schools are both upon 
a different and far less efficient footing than in Bohemia, and 
of the 1882 popular schools returned in 1839 as existing in the 
province, it is much if half the number was to be found. In- 
deed the tables are candid enough to state, that out of 514,701 
children fit to go to school, but 69,302, or about one in eight, 
attended. The number returned in Bohemia for the same 
year is 494,926 out of 527,656 children, a contrast which will 
not fail to lend its due weight to our remarks. 

The description of the condition of the peasantry in Galicia 
applies in a great measure to the same class in Hungary and 
Transylvania. In these countries too, and for the same rea- 
sons, labour is the chief condition upon which land is held. 
The peasant’s holding, or session as it is called in Hungary, 
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varies in the different counties from a few acres in some of 
the northern to thirty-two jochs or nearly forty-five acres in 
the fertile southern districts, which were most recently wrested 
from the domination of the Turks. We have on several occa- 
sions pointed out the importance of the great plain of Hun- 
gary, which is watered by the Danube and the Theiss, to 
Austria and to civilized Europe. It forms the basis of the 
prosperity and power of the Austrian empire in the same man- 
ner that the Ukraine and Podolia consolidate the power of the 
hyperborean colossus. From this almost inexhaustible source, 
whose powers of production are far from having been strained 
to the limit, the capital and the mountainous districts of Inner 
Austria (Styria and Illyria), the northern Italian provinces, and 
a large portion of the military frontier districts draw annual 
supplies of grain, without, in average years, raising the market 
price above the level of that of Galicia. So indispensable are 
these supplies to maintain a due equilibrium between the pro- 
vinces here enumerated and the rest of the empire, that they 
find their way up the rivers, the navigation on which we have 
described as so imperfect ; and when any foreign exportation 
takes place from Austria, it is from this district mainly, and 
forwarded also against the current of the Save to the Adriatic, 
that it must force its way. The reader will after this state- 
ment, doubtless, smile at the policy which imposes a high im- 
port-duty upon all Hungarian produce imported into Austria; 
and our never-failing Table (No. IX.) pretty clearly indicates, 
by the high price of grain at Vienna and in the mountainous 
provinces, on whom the tax in reality falls. The jealousy so 
long manifested by Austria of Hungary, in the exclusion of 
the rich produce of the latter country, seems to have been be- 
queathed by that weakest of the Lorraine branch of the house 
of Hapsburgh, Leopold the Second, as a palladium to his 
scarcely less feeble successor, Francis. Charles the Sixth, as 
we have seen, had larger views, and that emperor, as well as 
Joseph II., evidently knew where the strength of the empire 
lay. Perhaps the decided opposition offered by the Hunga- 
rians to the political innovations of Joseph alarmed the timid 
princes who succeeded him; at all events, Hungary was neg- 
lected and oppressed during the long period of their reigns. 
This policy on the part of the crown had of course its effect 
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upon the various classes of the population, and alone satisfac- 
torily explains the anomalous position which this magnificent 
country has occupied in our times. Such of the nobles as 
aspired to the state dignities, the clergy that looked forward 
to promotion to the rich benefices, and the civil officers in the 
pay of the crown, naturally sided with the court, which, while 
it accepted the services thus tendered, was steadily following 
a policy adapted to overthrow the influence at home of the 
very classes from whom it received such ill-judged support. 
The plans for the improvement of the lower orders which the 
liberal nobles were desirous of seeing adopted, were thwarted 
by counterplans drawn up by the government, ostensibly with 
the view of bettering and equalizing the conditions of all ranks, 
but in reality with the aim of humbling the pride of that sole 
class whose indomitable spirit of resistance was dreaded. The 
nobles who looked further than the moment had therefore no 
choice left but to unite in opposition to all these insidious pro- 
posals, which threatened the downfall of their ancient and free 
institutions. They could not give up their personal freedom 
from arrest to admit of the introduction of courts of justice 
whose arbitrary power would have annihilated all personal 
freedom, as is now the case in the other provinces of the em- 
pire. The Hungarian travels at will without a passport in his 
own country, and abroad with one which the sovereign has 
no legal right to refuse when demanded. The doors of the 
head officer of the police at Vienna may be daily seen besieged 
by petitioning Poles and Bohemians whom health or business 
calls into other parts, but who are obliged to look upon the 
permission, when reluctantly granted, as an act of imperial 
grace. To taxation as proposed by the government the noble 
could as little consent ; for it was proposed to make him liable 
to demands, for the assurance of his control over which, al- 
though his birthright, no guarantees would be given. The 
form of provincial government adopted in the other provinces 
he as strenuously rejected, as he saw in it a centralizing sy- 
stem which took the whole guidance of the state machine out 
of the hands of the proper representatives of the nation, to 
place it in those of paid dependents on the crown*. But 





* Our No. XXI. contains a faithful description of the government of Hungary, 
from a highly authentic source, 
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while the nobles were thus fending off the covert attack upon 
the freedom of the nation, by offering resistance to the open 
attempt to destroy their privileges, it was of course easy to 
hold them up to the obloquy of the lower classes, as if they 
were solely striving to retain the means of oppression. In this 
unequal contest the government made unsparing use of every 
weapon it could command to drive them from their exposed 
position. The strange vanity of the Germans, which persisted 
in looking upon the destruction of every institution in their 
own countries as a step forward in the course of civilization, 
and the influence which French and German literature had in 
these countries, were made systematic instruments for decry- 
ing a body of men, whom the instinct of self-preservation 
urged to cling to long-established forms and principles, No- 
thing can exceed the virulence of many German writers against 
the Hungarian nobles during the whole of the reign of Fran- 
cis II., and this tone was both applauded and rewarded at 
Vienna, while a word that indicated respect for the spirit 
shown by that class in (even the unconscious) defence of the 
rights of their country, or a hint at the power and import- 
ance of Hungary, was discouraged or even punished, as “ of 
dangerous tendency.” All these efforts were, in the mean- 
while, not lost upon Hungary itself, as the citizens of the prin- 
cipal towns are mostly of German descent, and the outcry thus 
raised found the more readily an echo in them, that they felt 
themselves abased by the exclusive privileges of the nobility. 
This class of burghers was, moreover, encouraged by the go- 
vernment to prefer their claim to an equal representation in 
the diet with the nobles. As such a change in the system 
would have thrown the majority in the diet into the hands of 
the crown, the demand met with a decided resistance from the 
nobility. With the burghers the peasants were made to sym- 
pathise on account of the opprobrium thrown on the landed 
proprietors, who were thus made responsible for all the ob- 
noxious privileges they were obliged by these unfair proceed- 
ings to defend as a part of the great fabric of national liberty. 
To such a pitch, however, had public opinion in the lowest 
class been worked up, that on the appearance of the cholera, 
in 1831, in Hungary, where its ravages were fearful, it was 
not difficult to make the peasantry in many parts believe, that 
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the wells were poisoned by the nobles, and that the powders 
recommended as preventives, and even the chloride of lime, 
distributed for the purpose of checking the progress of the 
infection, were means devised for their destruction. The most 
fearful scenes occurred in various parts. Tyrannical landlords 
were beaten, abused, and, if report be true, one was even half 
buried in the field of his idolatry and ploughed through while 
living. Noble ladies were beaten, dignitaries of the church 
were insulted and hunted by the infuriated mob, too happy 
to escape with their lives. In short, if the object desired was 
to raise a regular insurrection against the nobles, it was com- 
pletely successful. The position of Europe was, however, not 
such as to allow the Austrian court to take all the advantage 
which it might have derived from this state of things. The 
revolution of July had unsettled every crown, and the adja- 
cent struggle in Poland threatened an uncertain future for the 
east of Europe. It was thought good policy to conciliate the 
class which had received so severe alesson. The interference 
of the military restored order, and the loyalty of the Hunga- 
rians was not made to waver by any odious encroachments on 
their privileges. An army of 575,000 men, with 1000 pieces 
of field artillery, horsed and fully equipped, together with an 
intimate alliance with the court of Berlin, sufficed to give the 
emperor courage to affect generosity, and thus the palladium of 
Hungarian liberty was saved for the country and for Europe. 

These sad occurrences appear, however, not to have been 
without their salutary influence upon the nobles, as they 
opened their eyes to their true position, and showed them the 
necessity of reconciling their interests without loss of time 
with those of the classes below them. Direct and active mea- 
sures were immediately proposed to this end both in the diet 
and in the county courts of session, and had to encounter the 
strong opposition of the government, which feared the con- 
solidation of the national power by the union of the two most 
numerous classes. The nobles became impatient, and depu- 
tations even appeared on the subject at Vienna, to whom the 
Emperor Francis is said to have expressed himself in terms 
that showed a full confidence in his power. 

In the meantime the appearance of a remarkable man upon 
the political stage in Hungary furnished the nobles at once 
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with a line of action and with a leader who could direct their 
exertions. This was Count Stephen Szecheny, a man whose 
independent fortune placed him above the petty objects of am- 
bition presented by a court, and who inherited all the courage 
of his order, with an unusual share of perseverance and talent. 
His penetrating glance showed him at once the weak side of 
his country and the greatness of the task which awaited it. 
It would take up too much space to detail the progress of his 
career in reducing the scattered elements of the social system 
in Hungary into classes, that unconsciously arose out of the 
chaos that covered the land at the summons of his genius. 
The unpretending school of horse-races and reading-clubs 
gave consistency to the various ranks of the inhabitants of 
towns and counties. Man met his fellow man in a common 
point of interest, and soon found that they could agree upon 
others of more vital importance. In the tumult of elections 
and amidst contrariety of interests, he taught the Hungarians 
to distinguish and hold fast to the prominent landmarks of 
political warfare as beacons to direct their course. But his 
influence was no less efficacious in fearlessly exposing the con- 
dition of the order to which he belonged. Entering into the 
details of domestic and social life, he explained (for the first 
time in his native language) the true basis of credit, showing 
that it was infinitely useful as a means of gaining wealth, but 
dangerous and degrading when only used to foster unthrift 
and prodigality. The true sphere of action of the nobleman 
of the present day he has not less ingeniously pointed out, 
while he sought to rescue the polish of the mind and of the 
manners from the contempt of those who imagined that cun- 
ning was only to be combated by brutal force, and that cal- 
culation and knowledge were but the tools of the insidious 
and the weak. 

The establishment of the steam navigation upon the Da- 
nube is mainly his work, and is one for which the govern- 
ment is now not less grateful to him than his own country. 
But Hungary, if we read her destinies aright, will one day re- 
member with still greater pride and gratitude the moment, 
when, in the assembly of her worthiest sons, who met to de- 
bate on the means of founding a national institute for the cul- 
tivation of the language and the encouragement of learning 
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amongst the Magyars, he was asked what sum he would sub- 
scribe, and answered—one year’s income*. 

The necessity for such a foundation will appear strange 
when the reader is told that the university of Pesth is one of 
the most splendidly endowed establishments of Europe. Its 
territorial possessions rank, perhaps, only second to those of 
the hospital of Spirito Santo in Rome. But it is altogether 
in the hands of the catholic clergy, and under their guidance 
and the control which the government has over them, it would 
be useless to expect from this quarter any favour for a national 
movement towards liberty and learning. The very endow- 
ments of this learned foundation have long proved an impe- 
diment towards its regeneration. The whole management of 
these lands, the way in which they are let, and the disposal of 
the revenue (much reduced in consequence), we have heard 
described as one immense job, scarcely to be rivalled by the 
jobbery of nations better known to us. Thus the loss of ad- 
vantages withheld from the rising generation is aggravated by 
the bad effects which such distorted means produce upon those 
of riper years. 

Hungary possesses many other well-endowed public se- 
minaries, lycea and colleges at Pressburg, Kashau, Gross 
Wardein, Erlau, Raab and Agram for Catholics ; Carlowitz 
for Greeks; Kesmark for Lutherans; Debreczin, Patak, 
and Papa for Calvinists ; besides the celebrated mining school 
at Schemnitz, and the private foundations of the Archduke 
Charles at Altenburg, and of Count Festetics at Kesthely, in 
which agriculture is taught practically and theoretically. 
Correct returns are, however, only made of the Protestant 
Lutheran schools, which, according to the ‘Schematismus’ 
of 1838, were frequented by the youth of a population of 
744,364 souls. The author of this interesting little survey 
boasts, in his preface, that these schools are more regularly and 
more numerously frequented by the youth of this confession in 
Hungary than is thecase in some of the most polished countries 
of the west, as, for instance, in England or in France. It is 
much to be regretted that no similar account of the Calvinist 
schools has been published, as the professors of this confes- 


* 60,000 florins, = 60007. 
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sion are more numerous, amounting to upwards of two mil- 
lions of souls in Hungary, Transylvania and the military 
frontier provinces. The total number of Lutherans in the 
same provinces is said to exceed one million. The language 
of the congregation, whether German, Slavonic, or Hungarian, 
is of course the language of the school, or, if there are more 
than one in a place, they teach in different languages. In the 
higher schools Latin and Hungarian form the fundamental 
tongues. German is, however, of course taught, and Slavonian 
follows, if the district be inhabited by Slavonians. In a coun- 
try where the vernacular dialects are so numerous and so 
various, it will easily be conceived that Latin is useful as a 
lingua franca, and indeed it is not unusual to hear the con- 
versation at a provincial ¢adle d’héte carried on in this tongue. 
The necessity for cultivating this language has perhaps in- 
duced too great a neglect of the Greek. 

Although the conviction that a national supremacy can alone 
securely rest upon the basis of moral superiority has long 
been entertained by enlightened individuals in Hungary, yet 
it has only of late years become a generally received principle 
of action in all classes of the nation. The Magyars, ardent, 
enterprising and persevering, were the first to seize upon the 
importance of having their language recognised as the national 
dialect ; and although in point of numbers in the minority, 
yet they possessed influence, as landlords and patrons having 
the command of money, which Slovacks, Wallachians and Ru- 
thenes could not openly cope with. The Slovacks possess a 
powerful support in their clergy, on which body the regenera- 
ting principle that has emanated from Bohemia has had the 
most marked effect. But the most formidable opposition to 
the acknowledgement of Magyar influence has been raised in 
Croatia, where the landed interest is altogether Slavonian, or, 
as it has there been named, since the growth of party spirit 
rendered it desirable to extend the field of contest, Illyrian. 
This contest between Slavonism and Magyarism, ostensibly 
one of dictionaries and grammars, but in reality of deeply 
penetrating organic principles, is a rock in the course of 
the nation to the grand harbour of peaceful independent de- 
velopment ; but we must hope that it will only serve to ex- 
ercise the vigilance of the navigators, and not prove the cause 
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of shipwreck to the noble vessel launched upon so glorious a 
voyage. The arguments of the Magyars are strong from one 
point of view. They say, “ We alone have preserved you a 
“ freedom which is not a beggarly gift from the throne, that 
“ only renders the receiver, in the estimation of the donor, an 
‘object of contempt. Our freedom is derived from our an- 
“ cestors by a clearer and better title even than that divine 
“ right by which Germans, Bohemians and Illyrians are made 
* to crouch and kiss the rod. If you destroy even our su- 
*€ premacy, you annihilate the only claim you possess to these 
** privileges, for neither as Germans nor as Slavonians can 
“ you pretend to stand out from the rest of the empire as 
* an exceptional land, wiih exclusive rights, privileges and 
“laws.” To the Slovack peasant, however, who has not yet 
felt the immediate effect of these public institutions in his 
narrow household sphere, this strain of argument, however 
true, must prove unconvincing. The Slovack or Illyrian 
clergyman, who sees the efforts made to supersede him with 
his flock, and that these efforts often openly tend to bias the 
stream of patronage in favour of family or parasites’ claims, 
and who moreover, if a Catholic, suspects in them a protest- 
ant tendency, openly denounces them as hypocritical and un- 
true. The government has mostly sided openly or covertly 
with the latter party, and, by means of its patronage over the 
wealthy benefices of the church, has long been able to effect 
a division in the Magyar camp itself; for even the wealthiest 
dependents on the imperial favour know that they are not 
judged by their thoughts, but by the slightest indication of a 
wish to give their thoughts either word or action, and the 
majority of the families of Magnates are Catholics, and con- 
sequently aspirants to this sphere of promotion. The pri- 
macy is vested in the archbishopric of Gran, the emoluments 
of which are estimated in money at 36,000/. per annum ; 
while the territorial rights and immunities, together with 
the patronage, cause the see to be valued by some at nearly 
100,000/. per annum. If we compare this remuneration, ac- 
cording to the difference in the value of money, with the 
richest endowments of the west of Europe, it will be found 
by far to exceed them. Four archbishops, three Roman 
Catholic, with sixteen bishoprics, and one Greek with six 
T2 
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bishoprics, and twenty-five cathedral chapters, counting 
three hundred and forty canons’ and prebendaries’ stalls, 
besides the priorships of two hundred and nine monasteries 
and twelve convents, form the mundane attractions of the 
churches of Hungary, which have the care of the souls of 
about seven millions of inhabitants. Against this powerful 
influence, represented in full force in the chamber of the 
Magnates, and supported with all the weight of court autho- 
rity and intrigue, the two and a half millions of Protestants, 
under the modest guidance of the superintendents, have to 
carry on an unequal contest. 

But here again we must, in charity to such of their fellow- 
creedsmen as might be tempted to fly to their aid, and convey 
to them the boon of a titled hierarchy, even in partibus, re- 
gardless of the opposition of diplomatic notes, or the still more 
formidable vicinity of Munkacz*, endeavour to give some idea 
of the nature of the Protestant church, which has for centuries 
maintained itself in these remote regions, not without frequent 
appeals to the sword. The reformed church in Hungary may 
be said to be of older date than what is called the reformation 
of Luther, and was introduced into the northern parts amongst 
the Slavonian inhabitants by the persecuted Hussites of Bo- 
hemia and Moravia. The free exercise of the reformed worship 
was formally granted by Rudolph II. in 1606, was confirmed 
in 1645, and was secured by the celebrated edict of toleration 
of Joseph II. at the close of the last century. This edict is 
the Magna Charta of the Protestants in Austria ; the treaty of 
Vienna extending literally only to the provinces included in 
the Germanic federation. In the war of thirty years which 
was carried on in Germany and Bohemia for independence by 
the Protestants, who fain hoped that the circumstance of their 
choosing the son-in-law of James I. as their chief would en- 
sure them the aid of England, a little sympathy at Canterbury 
would have been of some use. But the school from which 
Archbishop Laud emanated probably found that it had 
nothing in common with men who doubted the divine right 
of episcopacy, and the continental Protestants were aban- 
doned to their fate. The results of the victory in Bohemia 


.* The lodging provided for Ypsilanti when he sought the hospitality of Austria, 
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obtained by the ferocious Ferdinand II., we have already had 
occasion to notice. The reaction which ensued extended in 
some measure into Hungary and Transylvania, where the 
Protestants, in their alarm and dire exigency, are said to have 
even courted the alliance of Turkey rather than surrender 
their highly prized freedom of conscience. On the strength 
of their own resources, therefore, have they struggled through 
the period when they would probably, on any terms, have 
closed an alliance with sister churches, and when they might 
have even willingly submitted to dictation from one powerful 
enough to rescue them. They now stand in healthy but un- 
pretending bloom, the main diffusers of intelligence and of the 
love of freedom to their country, and nothing short of the ex- 
tirpation of Hungarian nationality can overthrow them. 

The nature of a superintendent’s duties in these Protestant 
churches may be inferred from some of the details furnished 
by the Lutheran ‘Schematismus’ before mentioned. The pres- 
bytery of the Hegyalla in the district of Tokay contains one 
Slavonic, two Magyar-Slavonian, six German-Magyar-Slavo- 
nian, one Magyar, and one Magyar-German parish of the 
Lutheran confession. In this manner every presbytery in Hun- 
gary is divided, and the arrangements are all of a practical 
nature (unless they were such, the Protestants would be utterly 
unable here to keep their ground), so that the indispensable 
qualification for episcopal functions is a knowledge of five 
languages, for the acquiring of which no university out of 
Hungary possesses any regular means*, Yet we trust that 
our assertion will meet credit when we state, that the condi- 
tion of the Protestant churches and schools, both in respect 
to flocks and teachers, is far more satisfactory than those 
under the guidance of the highly remunerated hierarchy which 
we have described above. 

No unworthy motive will, we hope, be ascribed to these 
remarks, the correctness of which is open to verification. We 
are no friends to a sweeping humiliation of church power, but 
it is clear that rank and wealth, if they often give stability to 
a religious community, are as often encumbrances in the way 


* An ardent proselyte-maker would have to qualify himself for preaching to the 
Ruthenian Slavonians and the Wallachians of the Greek persuasion, scattered 
through the villages of the district beyond the Theiss. 
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of its internal discipline. In Austria, as well as in Germany, 
there cannot remain a doubt in the mind of the observant 
traveller as to the superiority (ceteris paribus) of the Pro- 
testant over the Catholic communities. While too we have 
sought to point out the difficulties which even Senior Optimi 
and Wranglers at Oxford and Cambridge would have to con- 
tend with, if they condescended to patronise these distant 
fellow-believers in a direct manner, it is clear that some know- 
ledge of the circumstances in which the latter stand will be 
useful in enabling the former to lend such countenance as 
alone can be efficacious in a literary, or, on emergencies, even 
in a diplomatic capacity, and which will lead to the more de- 
sirable results, that it can give the government no just cause 
of umbrage. 

There are people who, in matters of religious organization, 
are not much further advanced than those miners, who, as we 
observed some pages back, hold rather with the alchemist than 
with the political economist. 

We regret that the circumstances already described as im- 
peding the collection of correct statistical returns in Hungary 
render it impossible for us to give an illustration of the state 
of the people by an appeal to numbers, such as we have been 
able to apply to our description of the other provinces. Hun- 
gary stands on the lists with the other provinces, but we have 
explained why all the figures relating to the population and 
productions of the country are entirely devoid of authenticity. 
Transylvania is something better known, as the small extent 
of the territory has made it easy to survey. Of the popula- 
tion, which is nominally subdivided into Hungarians (Mag- 
yars and Szeklers) and Saxons, more than one-third, or nearly 
700,000, are Wallachians, professing the Greek religion, and 
in the lowest state of cultivation. The Protestants of both 
confessions are estimated at 500,000, and include a large pro- 
portion of the Magyars as well as the Saxons settled in the 
southern districts. The number of 800,000 Catholics and 
United Greeks is probably overrated. This country is very 
mountainous, and has two-thirds of its surface covered with 
valuable but mostly neglected forests. The highest summits 
in the southern parts have never been accurately measured, 
the rich gold- and salt-mines of the northern and midland parts 
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having absorbed all the attention even of naturalists. The 
country is altogether kept back from the want of a commnni- 
cation with the sea, although it has available water connec- 
tions with the Theiss and the Danube, and the salt of Soovar 
finds its way by these channels both up to Pressburg and to the 
Julian Alps. 

The military frontier brings us back to Hungary, to which 
country it properly belongs, being a long strip of land of va- 
rying breadth, stretching along the frontier of Wallachia and 
the northern banks of the Danube and the Save to the Adri- 
atic, and inhabited by colonists, who hold their land on the 
tenure of military service. Originally the cordon thus drawn 
was of the highest importance to secure the empire and even 
Europe against the incursions of the Turks and the progress 
of the plague, and it proved in both cases effectual. Since of 
late years both of these once-dreaded calamities have lost their 
formidable character, it has become a matter of discussion 
whether the fine lands thus occupied by unproductive colo- 
nists might not be turned to better account, if allowed to enter 
into competition with the adjacent countries. The main 
thoroughfare from Hungary to the Adriatic Sea passes through 
this district in its whole length ; the question therefore which 
has arisen, as to the mode in which this district is to be ma- 
naged in future, is one of vital importance to the fine lands 
which are only accessible through it. But this point we must 
reserve to a future opportunity to elucidate. We confine our- 
selves here to the physical condition of the inhabitants. 

The narrow strip of land which forms this province occu- 
pies for a length of 450 miles the northern banks of the 
Danube and the Save, where the soil is the richest in Europe. 
This portion of the province lies between the 45th and 46th 
degrees of north latitude; that is to say, under the same par- 
allels with Lombardy and Piedmont. The slope of the hills 
presents everywhere a southern aspect, and the description of 
agriculture which is most successful in northern Italy has 
been found to answer perfectly in this province. The wines 
of Cartowitz are finer than any of the north of Italy; rice and 
even cotton have been grown with partial success. The ex- 
treme west and the eastern extremity of the province occupy 
respectively the ruder summits of the lower Carpathians and 
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of the Julian Alps, and enjoy few of the advantages for agri- 
culture here described; but other resources arise from the 
passage through them of the great roads leading on one side 
to the Adriatic and on the other to the Black Sea. The splen- 
did portion of the province situated in the valleys of the Save 
and the Danube has an extent of 400 Austrian square miles, 
or one-eighth more than the province of Lombardy. The 
population in 1837 amounted to 747,290, or about 85 per 
English square mile. The mountainous districts, containing 
283 Austrian square miles, counted 422,863 inhabitants, or 
not much more than 70 to the English square mile. The 
increase of population in these favoured districts has been most 
rapid, notwithstanding the very discouraging social and do- 
mestic arrangements attending its organization. ‘The peasant 
in whose name a house is registered is looked upon as the 
head of a family, who are bound to furnish, maintain and 
partly to equip as soldiers, as many of the male population as 
are required by the war-office. One portion is always on 
active service on the cordon, and each man receives on this 
duty twelve fl. (1/. 4s.) per annum as pay. His family, if in 
need of it, can demand the aid of their neighbours to cultivate 
his land in his absence. These sentinels, which form an un- 
interrupted line of watch along the Turkish frontier, are not 
chosen from the nearest houses, lest they should in time be 
tampered with, but are irregularly ordered upon duty as the 
staff thinks fit. A family can even be translated from one 
house to another, at the command of the general. No lands 
change owners, or are even subjected to a different species of 
cultivation, without the sanction of the officers. The regi- 
ments are liable to be called out to foreign service at the option 
of the emperor, but then they receive pay and equipments like 
the regiments of the line. The household regiment is patri- 
archal; the oldest male is senior in the house, and from him 
and his wife the inmates, if dissatisfied, can only appeal to the 
magisterial authority of the officers. The officers have the 
monopoly of intelligence, for one of the laws forbids any boy 
in the province to study at a grammar-school or university, 
unless destined for the church. All improvements in farming, 
no less than the drill and military education of the people, 
proceed from the officers, and every village is a kind of scat- 
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tered barrack. In the towns strangers obtain the permission 
of the staff to settle, and the mercantile class is gradually 
growing into importance ; but the reduced condition of trade 
may be inferred from the circumstance, that Semlin, situated 
opposite to Belgrade, at the confluence of the Save with the 
Danube, counts, with its garrison, only 10,000 inhabitants ; 
while Panczowa, on the Danube, in the fertile district of the 
Banat, has but 11,143, and Carlstadt, at the head of the navi- 
gation of the Save and Culpa, but 6500 inhabitants. 

When it is considered that hospitals are an indispensable 
part of military arrangements, and that even extremes of dis- 
tress arising from the vicissitudes of the seasons are provided 
against, it will be found natural that, with such advantages of 
soil and climate, the population returns of this province should 
show a high state of physical prosperity. Accordingly we 
find the births as 1 in 22 of the population, being equal to the 
return for Galicia and the most favourable return of the em- 
pire. The Banat district shows 1 birth in 20; the valley of 
the Save in Slavonia, 1 in 21; in the Warasdin district, 1 in 
18; the mountainous tracts, 1 birth in 24 of the population. 
The return for the valley of the Save is the most favourable 
in Europe. A remarkable circumstance is the greater pro- 
portion of male births over the females, the average of the 
province showing 100 girls to 107 boys, from which the dif- 
ferent districts do not much vary. 

The abundance of food in the fertile parts induces early 
marriages, the result of which is both an unusually large 
proportion of marriages in the year and a small proportion 
of illegitimate births. The return of the latter is (for 1839) 
as 1 illegitimate to 88 legitimate; the marriages (for 1837) 
show the remarkably large proportion of 1 in 92,4, of the 
population. 

The mortality in this province is however likewise the 
greatest in the empire, amounting in 1837 to 3,5, per cent., 
and in 1839 to 4 per cent. of the population, in which respect 
it has some analogy with Lombardy, which has a proportion 
of 3 per cent., and far exceeds Galicia, which counts but 2%, 
per cent. This great mortality, together with the fact that 
the proportion of suicides and murders is not inconsiderable 
(the number of violent deaths amounted in 1839 to 1 in 130 
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of the total number), allow us to draw less favourable conclu- 
sions as to the working of a social system, which is supported 
by many external advantages. We must not forget to re- 
mark, that the great proportionate mortality is not to be attri- 
buted to the climate, for it is not observed in the first period 
of life, but occurs chiefly between the fourth and twentieth 
years, in which interval the mortality is greatest in Galicia, 
and perhaps in both provinces is to be ascribed to self-neglect 
and the use of ardent spirits. 

A large portion of Hungary possesses advantages in point 
of soil and climate in no way inferior to the finest part of the 
military frontier. The most striking proof of this fact is, that 
the luscious Tokay wine is produced almost in the north of 
Hungary; and the slopes of the hills, which present favour- 
able sites between the Hegyalla and the Turkish frontier, 
yield nearly every flavour and quality of wine, as chance or 
more or less industry on the part of the owner directs. The 
main article of produce is however grain, especially wheat, that 
article so indispensable, but occasionally so worthless where 
carriage is difficult or expensive. Wool has in a great mea- 
sure of late drawn more attention than grain, and in the moist 
and heavy soils the finest hemp and flax, and tobacco of su- 
perior flavour in the sandy districts, richly reward the culti- 
vator when sought by foreign consumers. 

The military frontier, as well as the lowlands of Hungary, 
labour under a serious disadvantage, which the dense popu- 
lation and regulated cultivation of Lombardy have in a great 
measure banished. The fever which arises from malaria is 
very common on the banks of rivers and of lakes, and the 
immense size of the Hungarian rivers is such as to defy human 
powers to regulate and confine their waters in the present 
state of the population. 

In every respect Lombardy holds out to these highly favored 
lands the picture of what they may attain by a judicious ap- 
plication of their resources. In that lovely land, where art 
has so well acted the handmaid to nature, a school of agri- 
culture has arisen from the practical sense of the inhabitants, 
which a stranger cannot regard without admiration. The 
wonderful amount of produce drawn there from the soil by a 
skilful use of two accessories, in which nature has been pro- 
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digal—sunshine and water—must appear incredible to the 
farmers of less favoured districts. The skill and diligence by 
which the quality of the productions intended for exportation 
is raised to the highest pitch of perfection, is scarcely more 
admirable than the division of labour which enables so much 
to be achieved with simple means. To illustrate partly the 
remarkable division of labour in agriculture, it will suffice to 
allude to the numerous “ periti,’” without consulting one of 
whom no man thinks of laying out a farm. The land, which 
is only of the same value with the water, by means of which 
its produce is doubled, has its engineers, who level fields and 
plan the channels for irrigation; while the water, which, if 
needful, must be brought from a distance, or if superabundant, 
must be carried off and made available elsewhere, employs 
another set of “ingegneri.” The peculiar branch of cultiva- 
tion suited to the soil, aspect, abundance or scarcity of water, 
etc., is theoretically demonstrated before it is practically at- 
tempted, and nowhere is science so evidently sought as a guide 
by people of a highly practical disposition. This desire to 
turn the advantages bestowed by nature to account with 
restless activity, is a valuable legacy bequeathed from their 
free and enterprising ancestors. It is handed down by that 
species of family education which schools must fail to impart, 
and is accompanied by the useful, nay invaluable, habits of 
temperance and economy. By the exercise of these qualities 
the Lombards have, under many disadvantages, accumulated 
a large capital, and this small province possesses indisputably 
a greater command of means than any other in the empire. 
It is impossible to observe in this portion of the empire the 
attention paid by the inhabitants to the true sources of wealth, 
the number and excellent plan of the canals, the good state of 
the roads, the solid style of building, the enclosure of the fields, 
and the disposition to find occupation in useful arts, instead 
of pressing to seek places under the government, without the 
conviction that the development of the social condition of this 
province is a natural one, and has been for a long period in 
progress. The province of Venice, composed of the small 
territory formerly belonging to that oligarchy, with the seign- 
orial possessions finally reduced under its sway, presents at 
the present day a marked and interesting contrast with Lom- 
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bardy, which (with the exception of the duchy of Mantua, which 
in every respect differs from the rest of the province) is formed 
of an agglomeration of ancient republics. On passing the Adige 
the traveller takes leave of the cultivation whose refinement 
lends such value to the soil; and in proportion as the Parme- 
san and Strachino cheeses lose their flavour, the silk becomes 
less abundant and of inferior quality, and the irrigated mea- 
dows disappear; malaria and its accompanying diseases in- 
crease. Larger and less carefully cultivated posessions are 
more frequent, and all the symptoms of feudal institutions 
can be recognised in the Venetian province; so true is it that 
the sins of the fathers are visited upon the children. This 
portion of Italy and Piedmont have derived the greatest ad- 
vantage from the innovations in the municipal laws introduced 
by the French. The freedom of internal trade and compe- 
tition established by the substitution of the patent system for 
that of guilds, has been of equal utility with our own neglect 
of corporation forms in towns of recent formation in England, 
and the Italian tradesmen are by far the best workmen and 
the most industrious traders in the empire. That in the pos- 
session of such solid advantages a population already dense 
should be found still to be on the increase, in a proportion 
almost equal to the rich but thinly peopled districts of Hun- 
gary and Galicia, will occasion as little surprise as that they 
should sigh for the acquisition of that political emancipation 
which lends vigour both to the body and the mind, and to 
which they well know that they are indebted for the ancient 
origin of their prosperity. 

Of a surface of 3,770,000 jochs in Lombardy, about ,%,ths 
are uncultivated, 1th is forest land, and 2,578,813 jochs nearly 
suffice to support a population of 2,547,976 souls, together 
with the cattle, which yield so much produce for exportation. 

The population of Venice is 2,168,553 ; the cultivated land 
2,594,309 jochs ; the forests occupy but about ;/,th of the su- 
perficies ; and jth of the province is uncultivated. The den- 
sity of population of Lombardy exceeded 300 on the English 
square mile; that of Venice in 1839 was about 250 on the 
same space. 

With this dense population it is remarkable that these 
provinces rank next to Galicia in point of fecundity, the births 
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in 1837 having been as 1 in 23 to 24 of the population for 
Lombardy, and | in 24 for Venice. 

The custom of marrying early, which in these provinces is 
encouraged by a confidence in the success of enterprise and 
industry (the field for the exercise of these qualities is wider 
than in the other parts of the empire), is evinced by the 
tables, which show, in the Italian provinces, with a population 
of 4,680,871 souls, 11,981 males and 24,906 females married 
before attaining their twenty-fourth year. The number of 
males in Galicia exceeds this, being 18,775 ; but in Bohemia 
the number falls short of the Italian provinces, showing but 
8582 who were married before the age of twenty-four. The 
proportion of illegitimate to legitimate births is also remark- 
ably small, although perhaps it is unfair to draw any strict 
conclusion from it respecting the superior morality of the in- 
habitants. It is remarkable, that in the delegation of Brescia, 
in which marriages are most frequent, the greatest number 
of illegitimate children are born; the proportion being as 
1 in 17 to 21 legitimate births; whereas the average of the 
provinces gives 1 in 21. The return from the delegation of 
Milan, according to which 1 illegitimate birth was found 
amongst 66 legitimate in 1837, and 1 in 467 in 1839, seems 
to be erroneous. As, however, the disproportion gradually 
although slowly diminishes from year to year, the effect of a 
large standing army, and the enforcement, to a certain extent, 
of celibacy by the regulations of the civil service, appear to 
become perceptible. Lombardy and Venice were occupied in 
1839 by an army of 60,000 men. 

In 1837 the mortality in these provinces was in the pro- 
portion of 1 in 31 of the inhabitants; in 1839 for Venice 
1 in 32; and for Lombardy 1 in 29. The latter year seems 
to be distinguished by the prevalence of a fatal small-pox. In 
respect of the ages of the deceased, Italy holds a place above 
Galicia, and far above Bohemia, for the first period, from the 
birth to the completion of the first year ; the numbers in this 
period being for 1839 in Lombardy and Venice 59,047, for 
Galicia 43,567, and for Bohemia only 17,302; but the three 
years of which the mortality is given by M. Becher are all 
unsatisfactory, on account of the prevalence of epidemics in 
one or the other of these provinces. The disproportion in the 
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number of suicides is remarkable; Galicia showing 192, Bo- 
hemia 106, while Lombardy and Venice together had but 89, 
in the year 1839. The proportion of murdered was, however, 
seriously against Italy. Lombardy and Venice in that year 
had 131, Galicia 92, and Bohemia 53 murdered. 

The provinces of the Illyrian coast and Dalmatia, well 
known to the classical student from the celebrated Liburnian 
villas which covered them under the Roman emperors, as 
well as from the buildings of Julian and Diocletian, whose 
remains still fascinate the philosopher and the artist, will 
demand more consideration on another occasion, when we 
purpose treating at full of the trade of the empire. The 
highly favoured peninsula of Istria, neglected and unpro- 
ductive as Sicily, with which one involuntarily compares it; 
like Sicily, too, containing deep and spacious harbours, 
whose value was well known to the ancients; Dalmatia, even 
richer in ports, which living British pilots have sounded, and 
on which British engineers have erected works, will then 
prove worthy of at least as concise a description as the larger 
and more populous provinces, the state of which we have 
endeavoured to explain. 

We cannot, however, conclude without congratulating our- 
selves upon the marked change which we have already no- 
ticed in the domestic policy of Austria, as rendering our task 
not only pleasing, but likely to prove productive of benefit to 
the two mighty empires who stand most in need of each 
other’s aid. Without some relaxation in the jealous secresy 
which until lately has enveloped everything relating to 
Austria, no details could be communicated of sufficient au- 
thenticity to warrant merchants in embarking capital, or to 
encourage adventurers of talent to risk their time and pro- 
spects in cultivating so unknown and distant a field. With- 
out a relaxation in some of the restrictions of the police, such 
as has recently taken place on the Turkish frontier, by the 
reduction of the time of quarantine to a single day, this field 
would be only half as valuable as it really is. These two great 
concessions, which will mark the present reign as one of the 
most beneficent in the annals of the empire, give room for 
expectation that the course thus entered upon will not be 
abandoned, but that other improvements will unhesitatingly 
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be adopted as soon as their necessity shall be clearly demon- 
strated. 

With regard to the administering hand to which the con- 
duct and execution of these great measures, fraught with 
the happiness of millions, is entrusted, we may be allowed to 
remark, how rarely an opportunity is afforded to a minister, 
whose lot has called upon him to bear the obloquy of one 
reign, to share in the redeeming course and consequently the 
fame of the succeeding sovereign. In this, as in every other 
respect, the statesman who presides over the destinies of Au- 
striamay form a marked contrast toa famous and lately deceased 
rival on the political arena. If of the one it could be said, that 
intrigue and destruction were the elements which he sought as 
stepping-stones to a greatness upon which the blessings of no 
nation hung, we trust that the career of the other will be pro- 
longed until he proves to his countrymen and to history that 
the evil which he met in his path was not of his seeking, 
and that what he so ardently strove to preserve out of the 
wreck of opinions and institutions, he destined for materials 
wherewith to construct a new and more glorious edifice. 


END OF NUMBER XXVII. 
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POPULATION OF THE EMPIRE, JANUARY 1, 1840. 
i | Per Austrian square 
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Wi With ivi | x 
military. | allio. Sadie. Austria. 
Rawer Antidltencces...s. 705,861}  703,765| 1,409,626| 34,226 | 4,098 | 3,998 oor TNR 
Upper Austria............ 420,504| 437,064| 857,568} 12,652 | 2575 | 2,537 Not liable to service ............++. | 164,462 
RR RRR 480,967 494,342 975,309| 18,446 | 2,501 2,453 In the Landwehr battalions ...... 3,666 
Carinthia and Carniola. 366,145| 393,396] 759,541| 10,257] 2,146 | 2,117 Temporary exempts ............+- 1,176 
Illyrian coast............. 242,486} 238,703) 481,189] 6,409] 3,487 | 3,440 Liable to be drawn for service :— 
eases 417,522| 422233] 839,755) 8,807| 1,700 | 1,682 in their 19th year........ 10,444 
SII visas nitieossotntl 1,983,834| 2,190,334| 4,174,168| 62,083 | 4,722 | 4,652 20 see 7,426 
Moravia and Silesia......| 1,044,305| 1,122,333| 2,166,638} 39,359 | 4,552 | 4,469 21 seen] 5,921 
ena 2,381,581} 2,415,662| 4,797,243] 78,252 | 3,073 | 3,023 2200 wees 5,900 
| Dalmatia......s00..:.+0ee 806,313] 187,715] 394,028} 9,456] 1,759 | 1,717 = seteee ane 
Total, 10 provinces...| 8,249,518| 8,605,547 | 16,855,065 | 279,947 | 3,243 | 3,189 ~ oad 3,967 
cvcese 4,UU9 
Lombardy..........+.000 1,292,032] 1,255,944] 2,547,976] 31,556] 6,759 | 6,675 | 3,683 
A rernesnencemsasneenas 1,104,181} 1,064,372| 2,168,553] 30,945 | 5,276 | 5,201 = weteee ane 
| EE ee Se a: = er | “; 
| Total of the kingdom} 2,396,213| 2,320,316| 4,716,529] 62,501 | 5,985 | 5,906 er poe oe ri, 27,552 
S IANGRE”” occ. ccoceccsetcese . 
EE 5,917,202] 6,179,000 | 12,096,202} 56,802 | 3,024 | 3,010 progr 
| Transylvania...........0«.| 1,023,300] 1,055,700| 2,079,000} 9,400] 2,161 | 2,151 Total.........+0.) 254,115 
| Military frontier......... 616,398 587,207} 1,203,605 | 56,322 1,762 1,680 
: ger Gey Bouse eS HORUS EERE ee ORE Bele In Italy the period of service is but for ¢ 
| Total, 3 provinces ...| 7,556,900] 7,821,907 | 15,378,807 | 122,524 | 2,724 | 2,703 webr” or militia is also differently organize 
| Grand Total............ 18,202,631 | 18,747,770 | 36,950,401 | 464,972 | 3,177 | 3,137 
| (3.) 
RELIGIOUS CONFESSIONS IN THE EMPIRE, 184¢ 
Roman Greeks. Protestants. 
Catholics. eer =aeee Bee eer reese 
United. Schismatic. | Lutherans. | Calvinists. 
Lower Austria ......... 1,357,522 536 395 11,510 1,893 
Upper Austria 829,577 _ _ 15,266 34 
iliac 951,537 on 2 5,247 77 
Carinthia and Carniola 730,829 183 199 17,739 326 
Illyrian coast ............ 468,255 6 1,850 446 741 
rene: 829,868 a — — 120 
Bohemia...........-+0+++: 3,962,652 —_ 7 33,248 51,330 
Moravia and Silesia ...| 1,983,402 _— — 77,626 28,935 
te Gia all 2,055,566 | 2,077,995 | 269,327 28,128 1,892 
Dalmatia..........00.00++: 311,295 693 71,992 _ 26 
Lombardy ........-..+++ 2,512,920 _ _ 170 414 
Me isctkssunenninsedél 2,132,574 58 385 157 45 
STIR ccciensnssiniesivie 6,897,500} 919,400 | 1,302,100 | 858,300 | 1,800,100 
Transylvania.........0+00 207,400} 571,400 686,300 215,400 343,200 
Military frontier.........| 473,222| 57,887 | 568,585 12,950} 31,529 
, ee 25,704,119 | 3,628,158 | 2,901,142 | 1,276,187 | 2,260,662 
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671 
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| 
Bohemia, | Moravia | Galicia. | 
and Silesia. | 
651,445 | 334,329] 555,204| 2,230,380 | 
10,561 | 11,608 5,648 
6336| 2658) 21637 
37,827| 18,350| 39,092) 
28,537| 15,619| 32,417| 
21,431) 12,267] 24,143 | 
19,082} 10,282] 21,455 | 
17,846, 9,342] 18,414 
15,133} 7,992] 13,745 
11,875} 6,253} 13,115 
11,333| 5,617) 10,438 
10,394] 4,901] 9,391 
8,901} 4,007} 7,766 
6,067) 2,714) 7,344 
62,924] 30,820| 66,784) 
} 
919,692! 476,759) 827,593 
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Habitations. | | Population. Mo 
Area in | : | = 
ons -_ Population 
ircles. strian | Citi | on an 
nee. ‘ane, | | Towns. Villages.| Total. | Houses. | Families.} Male. | Female.| Total. — de 
| | | mile. 
| | 
XE TE ype poe 1 | 8,264| 76,050 |160,273 |173,309 | 333,582 | ......... 3,3 
2. Circle—Unter dem Wienerwalde ...| 76 6 42 568 | 616 | 29,922) 55,265 |130,864 |131,806| 262,670 | 3,456 | 2,3 
3. Circle—Ober dem Wienerwalde...... 973 6 63 2105 | 2174 | 36,286) 49,964 |116,542 |120,018| 236,560 2,434 | 1,6 
4. Circle—Unter dem Mannhartsberg...| 82 9 63 492 564 | 45,012) 61,597 |126,278 |135,688 | 261,966 3,195 | 2,3 
| 5. Circle—Ober dem Mannhartsberg...| 88 13 71 1137 | 1221 | 38,935 | 56,139 |112,963 121,052 234,015 | 2,659 | 1,7 
TYOOPS ...++.00eee08 A FO Fe PR peace Foci Caleened | siaaalieh | 35,708 | ....000e- SEF scscians 1 
| Patel .ccies 344 35 | 239 | 4302 | 4576 on 682,623 |681,893 |1,364,496 | 3,966 {11,5 
| 
| 
II. 
all Linz (City) ........ce0ee: os | eee oR 1| 1,240! 5,076| 11,058/ 12,320) 23,378 |). li 
1. Midi Circle} (Circle) ...scccococesceses 55 | 3 | “50 |1,357 |1,410 | 27,170| 40,895 | 86,925 | 93,330| 180,255 3,702 | 1 2: 
OO eee 74 3 | 14 | 665 682 | 26,808) 40,996} 86,955 | 94,709| 181,664 2,455 | 1,3: 
i NETTIE sineseceesenticisenened 41 5 21 | 2,203 | 2,229 | 29,128) 41,264] 85,084 | 90,828; 175,912 | 4,291 | 1,1: 
iinet 38 2 8 | 1,762 | 1,772 20,868 28,918 | 65,760 | 70,150) 135,910 | 3,577 8 
| By TRIE SIR sccidecenscecccncsicccsnces | 125 3 21 734 | 758 21,318 | 29,186 | 68,466 | 74,316 | 142,782 | 1,142 7 
THORP <crvesccccescccscel sencse | eceses | eseces | tenses | cesses | eeeeneees | ssseoeees 8,153 | | seeeeeeee ff ae 
Tetal.c.ss 333 17 114 | 6,721 | 6,852 |126,532 |186,335 \412,401 (435,653 848,054 2,546 | 5,4 
a ! \ 
I] 
i essai ciiahatligside aes iil 98 | =e pee | 1| 2958! 10,656! 19,953| 23,845| 43,798 | s4s9 | . 
I nsntiaseccsanienistnncionivents 5 30 1, 002 | 1,037 | 52,159 | 59,002 143,236 |154,911| 298,147 | [°° | 1,8; 
2. Judenburg Circle ..........ccccccccscceee 100 5 14 387 406 | 16,236) 20,872! 48,760) 49,918; 98,678 986 53 
i Be GE cctnsnccnsneceecvesnaseunesd 68 2 ll 252 | 265 | 11,276) 15,144| 37,880) 38,391 76,211 1,122 54 
4. Marburg Circle ...cccccccccsscccoceccecese 59 3 16 860 | 879 | 42,510) 46,467 101,270 |109,302| 210,572 3,569 | 1,61 
De BR Gai iccccncescncscccccccccccccevesie 65 4 25 | 1,092 | 1,121 | 36,776! 42,006 | 99,640 |108,470; 208,110 3,202 | 1,37 
ND cincicncccrniinl Satnk h wiuiie Ewen aacese 1 sennen: L stnsieies | eonetetes BG DOOT .<.crecee BOS vicewnins § 
ee SeveasS beer ‘henee eae Res 
Tetal.cces. 390 20 | 96 | 3,593 | 3,709 [161,915 194,147 [e08,288 [184,837 954,076 2,446 | 6,33 
IV. Carin’ 
1. Laibach ......0.csssecsesssssessessesessens }s0f ese 1 935 3,196 | 6,804; 8,051) 14,855 2,789 | 15 
Laibach Circle......0ccccccccses simmatd 4 5 918 | 927 | 23,376) 34,237) 70,523) 79,201| 149,724 | 98 
i I icnnssinamnecionen oneal 72 7 6 | 1,833 | 1,846 | 30,545| 42 5257 | 86,852 | 96,581) 183,433 | 2,548 | 1,39 
3. Adelsburg Circle ............cccccccsesees 43 2 6 421 429 | 12,607} 19,272 | —y 562 | 45,514 88,076 | 2,050 75: 
4. Klagenfurth Circle........ pacseectenes eee} 85 9 14 | 1,616 | 1,639 | 27,204) 32,141 | 85,971) 92,552) 178,523 | 2,100 97 
5. Villach Circle............ abbeeseeeanennaiel 95 2 11 | 1,139 | 1,152 | 20,017| 25, 080 57,539 | 65,321} 122,860 | 1 293 - 
ene! SES, Be Poery, eee ee, PRN PES 10,166 | ......... 10,166 | ......- * 
Total. cose. 354 25 42 |5,927 | 5,994 [114,684 |156,083 (560, 417 |387,220 747,637 | 2,112 360,417 [387,220| 747,697 | 2,112 | 4,85 4,85: 
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L SURVEY FOR THE YEAR 1837. 





I. Lower Austria. 






































Movement of the Population. Productive surface. Productions (agricultural). Cattle. 

os ~ ME GOS joe mo) erg peop ere mgs 
P aad . 1 metzen leimer | 1 ewt. 1 klafter 1 florin 
sation | 1 joch = 13 English acre. l. 12,7, bush.| = 12,7, gall.| = 123 Ibs. |= 216 cub. ft.|= 2s. English. 
arian Mar- | pirth Death : ~ | <a Horned h 
uare | Tiages — aths. | Arable, Vine. | | | . Valuation wanes. | Calta. Sheep. 
nile | yards, Gardeos,| Forests Total | Corn | Wine. | Hay. ene for the 
> ana, . , 7 | _— y Firewood. Land-Tax. 
! j 

eeeee | 3,008/ 15,591 | 16,214 3,366 1,371 4,737 | ae 16,504 2,665 75,323 5,289) 1,565 


456 | 2,330! 10,673 | 10,792 394,942 335,857 730,799 | 2,231,440 249,391 | 1,685,958 | 265,797 | 5,989,936 15,671 | 56,976} 80,059 
434 | 1,651) 7,436 7,305 552,652 382,789 935,441 | 2,664,561 128,223 | 2,516,751 | 345,898 | 7,895,663 18,042 |108,462 | 100,606 
195 | 2,331} 9,452 8,431 675,027 109,933 784,960 | 5,540,792 | 1,335,662 | 1,609,898 | 116,699 [12,832,630 | 23,639) 52,890 | 191,467 
5659 | 1,722} 8,154 7,554 553,181 292,335 845,516 | 2,736,013 252,934 | 1,865,037 | 245,252 | 7,799,284 3,885 |104,484 | 115,825 




































































abe 190 242 972 | 
966 |11,532| 51,548 | 51,268 | 2,179,168 | 1,122,285 | 3,301,453 reer | 1,966,210 | 7,694,148 | 976,311 34,592,836 | 66,526 |324,297 | 487,957 
| 
II. Upper Austria. 

Isl! 805 | 1,084 aye aes hs . p ear 182 
702 | 1 956 | 5,366 | 5.210 '} 361,676 | 170,829 | 532,505 | 1,336,452 | .......2%. | 1,466,000 | 217,840 | 871,112 4,719 | wo | 24.995 
455 | 1,344] 5,591 | 5,409 | 303,222 366,992 | 670,214 | 1,296,220 | ....... eeeee | 1,750,700 | 257,440 | 4,198,345 | 10,044) 70,451) 42,152 
291 | 1,127) 5,044 | 4,974 | 272,673 | 106,874 | 379,547 | 1,446,340 216 | 1,510,200 | 138,910 | 3,907,260 | 12,190) 76,543 | 33,212 
077 833} 3,811 4,034 | 256,054 | 112,133 | 368,187 | 1,440,790 | ............ 500,240 | 142,600 | 3,128,518 | 13,621) 80,792) 39,977 
142 726| 4,110 | 4,795 689,242 | 384,995 | 1,074,237 | 6,352,100 | 330,030 | 8,219,564 9,604 |121,777 | 124,851 
ssi 9} 17] 157 | | 
546 | 5,486 | 24,744 | 25,663 | 1,882,867 | 1,141,823 3,024,690 | 6,337,277 216 {11,579,240 |1,086,820 (23,168,799 | 50,486 [430,151 | 264,669 























Ill. Sryrra. 


357| 2,091 | 1,498 1] eenecr | ra ey ee ; ( a ey aes Ee Ee 1 
489 | 1379) 9797 | s7e0 |} 540,301 | 409,038 | 949,429 | 2,536,763 | 217,836 | 2,695,424 | 384,853 | 6,055,478 1 91,308 |115'599| 37 
5,094 | 51,966| 52,689 











986 520| 2,861 2,688 | 464,034 384,821 848,855 | 735,503 | .........00. 1,350,046 | 45 7,668 | 3,478,985 5 
,122 545| 2,494 2,694 | 156,498 441,009 | 597,507 487,298 | ....ccccsece 819,369 | 433,573 | 2,740,791 | 3,180) 32,038] 21,626 
347,651 | 218,081 565,732 | 1,259,729 385,856 | 1,982,216 | 259,338 | 5,023,490 14,532 | 70,337 | 13,032 


569 | 1,614 8,008 | 6,019 
202 | 1,375| 7,333 | 5,066 


| 
| 913,211 | 226,796 | 1,713,785 | 284,802 | 4,245,649 | 7,372] 53,359] 16,425 
sail 54| 52 261 | 


308,749 | $20,615 629,364 





22,444,393 52,266 |324,434 | 141,293 


























446 | 6,337| 32,566| 26,986 | 1,817,323 | 1,773,564 | 3,590,887 


5,932,504 830,488 | 8,560,840 |1,820,234 








J. Carintara and CarnioLa. 





426 | 1 


19,655 









392 








545 542 | 5,442 | 12 | 5,554 































































789 159 5,281 | 13 15,010 | 51 
986) 4,511 | 3,855 275.438 | 265,463 | 540,901 501,050 | 417 | 643,044 | 120,925 | 1,607,431 8,300 | 52,932) 28,432 
548 | 1,397| 6,100 | 4,301 | 414,619 290,587 | 705,206 | 785,771 | 197,765 | 659,497 | 161,951 4 2,752,945 6,418 | 65,252] 29,057 
050 | 753| 2,869 | 2,217 241,979 173,470 | 415,449 | 233,623 | 39,866 | 669,822 | 149,339 | 1,709,162 | 3,850) 30,192] 30,692 
100 | 971) 5,439 | 4,759 416,063 405,288 | 821,351 | 1,352,089 | 771 | 924,347 | 361,709 | 3,550,432 | 10,137] 70,216| 69,771 
293 "7 3,431 | 2,765 461,584 394,022 | 855,606 | 685,870 | ....cccerees 862,935 | 338,622 | 2,781,659 | 9,057] 54,039| 65,957 
nee 95 
waned ——w = = SESE EEE 
12,421,284 | 38,154 |274,057 | 223,910 








700,331 





112 | 4,852| 22,909 | 18,534 | 1,815,125 | 1,528,942 [3,344,067 | 3,563,684 | 238,832 
| 

































Habitations. 
































































































| 
ows ot | | | 
srCISS. strian | Cities |, | 
oynase _. Towns, Villages, Total. | Houses. Families. d 
| 
| 
1. Trieste and territory ......... 1} yr 24 25 4,143 | 18,867} 3: 
2. Istria .......0000 aecinnanntid | s6 | 24 | 9 | 479 | 512 | 36,346 | 50560) 10; 
Oe enn: 503 5 § | 441 | 451 24,999 | 39,549| 8 
TrOOpS .esceeees| coocee | cocsee | coeees | cesess Pe eee Gre f 
Tomas Remand Rae Besta enant Wives Sieanes Sn 
Total......) 138 | 30 | 14 | 944 | 988 | 65,488 |108,976| 23: 
_ ,{Chieftown! oo |f 1 | ..... - 1/ 612] 2289) 
A. Unepr-Inathal | Curcle ......| i 4 | 3 | 305] 312} 17,461 | 23,656] 5 
er | 101 2 3 147 | 152) 12,614 | 19,329 4 
3. Pusterthal .......0.. pprninievel 99 4 5 271 | 280) 13,459 | 18,947; 4 
0 Re ——— deteunninnd 58 3 ‘ 154 | 160) 14,004 | 23,028 5 
5. Trient .....scsee0e seceececencees 74 1 | 10 | 381 | 392/ 24,295 | 36,309) 9, 
ci cceatideesticeiaeaiaad 32 4/1 235 | 240 | 15,511 | 21,510) 5 
J. Verartberg cecccccsecesecccecees 42 3 3 227 233 | 16,926 | 19,981) 4 
THOOPS ccccvsee-] secs | cocees ee es ee tng pene L 
Total... 494 22 | 28 | 1720 | 1770 | 144,882 |165,049 | 41 
- {Chief town ...... 1} Fre re 1! 3,239 | 18,217) 4 
1. Kaurzim { Circe cielinabindiedl 48 | 25 | 18 | 701| 744/ 26,478 | 44,766| 9 
Be i cccientics eiieisenmniensnanss 45 10 22 | 784 816| 24,670 | 40,158; 8 
3. Bidschow  ......e0.eeeeeeees we] 42 9 | 19 | 612) 640! 37,377 | 63,192) 12 
oe Senne 74 | 8 | 30 | 902] 940! 29,063 | 49,708| 9 
 ananenenmennnanmenmanates 70 | 37 | 8 | 1,032/ 1,077! 61,501 |161,508| 19 
6. Chrudim ............ penebeneneed 54 | 11 24 752| 787) 46,024 | 75,057| 14 
7. Czaszlau ....0..0000.0 oa Ty eee 844| 889| 33,291 | 56,313| 11 
8. Ellbogen .........+ SARA, 58 | 27 | 13 628| 668| 35,279 | 55,838| 11 
<< Qeeerenneses 45 | 7 | 19 642} 668! 23,556 | 42,388) 8 
Be, IE ciieniancnicasinanie 50 | 16 24 827; 867) 52,714 | 77,918) 151 
Si, ED Sidibnnsnanstbncennes 60 31 12 955 998 | 57,986 | 89,609) 16 
lade et a eediciacel 59 | 16 | 14 685| 715| 29,437 | 51,694) 9 
Se IID sistncicnieadbiginhiadiind 83 | 15 | 2l 967 | 1,003} 35,392 | 59,767/ 11: 
NN i taialasie 394 10 S 512| 530] 23,368 | 37,988! 7: 
Siti cinnatishniedintbhtitiianaadl 38 | 28 1 464| 493) 22,588 | 35,182| 6: 
oa 57 | 2 10 724| 759) 28,610 | 47,204| 9; 
WOOORE ccccccces] coccee | cccse a | cececs | ose cs | ccsces | cesses || cccese | 6 
Total...... 884 | 285 | 279 |12,031 |12,595 | 570,573 {946,507 |1,93: 














STATISTICAL SURVEY FOR THE YEAR 1837. (Continued. 


Population. 
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ILtyRiAN Coast, 





| Movement of the bo Pesutetion. Y 














































































































Productive surface. 
eee | | 1 joch = | 2 English acre. 
tion on a . 
Families.; Male, Female. Total, | oe . Births, | Deaths. | Arable, Vine. = 
| = | Stet) Foret | Tora 
| | | Meadows. 
18,867| 35,190 35,623 | 70,813 | ......| 677 | 3,0%| 2308 | 11,591 3,587 | 15,108 16 
50,560) 103,814 | 107,206 | 211,020 | 2454 | 1685 | 848 | 5,694 | 588.573 218.538 | 807 111 ass 
39,549| 86,833 | 89,737 176,570 | 3496 | 1709 | 6,68 | 4350 | 763,894 95,121 159,015 631 
6712 |... 6,713 | ...... 7 6 | 55 | , 
08,976 | 232,550 | 232,566 465,116 | 3370 | 4078 | 18,179 | 12,407 | 963,988 317,246 a 1,281,234 1485, 
VI. Tyzo1. 

2,289| 4,884 | 5,942 lose 61| 146, | 68 | 34 | 376 | 770 ‘ _— 

23,656 56,507 | 61,211 | 117,708 f 363 | 2,971 | 2,651 | 214,710 | 395,020; 609,730 74, 
19,329| 44,578 48,360 92,938 920 | 466 | 2,529 | 2037 | 279,370 129,630 | 709,000) 218 
18,947| 47,753 52,787 | 100,540 | 1016 | 561 | 2,4@ | 2149 | 274,890 | 416,810 691,700 45x, 
23,028} 51,545 54,924 | 106,469 | 1836 | 768 | 2,7% | 2454 276,560 128,340 404,900 336 
36,309| 93,575 91,111 | 184,686 | 2496 | 1807 | 7,327 | 5,360 227,900 292,500 520400 407, 
21,510} 53,877 | 51,641 105,518 | 3297 | 1138 | 3,818 | 3,236 | 92,690 135,740 228,430 16 
19,981 46,805 49,392 96,197 | 2290 671 | 3,281 | 2,799 147,440 | 148,160 295,600 147, 

evil 12,988 seal 12,988 | ...... 22 2 66 

165,049| 412,512 | 415,368 | 827,880 | 1677 | 6064 | 25,449 | 21,128 | 1,514,330 | 1,946,200 | 3,460,530 | 2,000, 

VII. Bonemia. 

18,217| 48,764 | 56,765 | 105,529 loose 980} 4,513 4,559 | 1,292 127 1,419 
44,766| 90,665 | 103,126 | 193,791 /"°*")| 1,807; 8012) 8033) 330,480 80,243 | 410,723 | 1, 
40,158 | 83,243 | 94,079 177,322 |3941 1,502} 6,563| 6,713 269,285 165,957 435,242 | 1, 
63,192) 121,233 | 137,824 | 258,557 |6156 | 2,192] 10,34 | 7,814| 295,798 112,950 408,748 | 1,2 
49,708| 97,170 | 109,683 | 206,853 [2795 | 1,591| 7,08 6668| 441,482 189,339 | 630,821 | 1, 
61,508 | 191,565 | 221,668 | 413,233 [5903 | 3,556] 16,991| 14,129| 400,065 212,613 | 612,678 | 1, 
75,057 | 141,008 162,969 | 303,977 [5629 | 2,621| 11ym@)| 9,300 379,062 134,486 | 513,548 | 1,752. 
56,313 | 116,080 | 131,007 | 247,087 [4118 | 2,048) 9,770) 9,046) 374,869 121,914 | 496,783 | 1,712. 
55,838| 116.772 | 131,569 | 248,341 |4281 | 1.725] 9.56) 8284 | 265,868 | 161,099 | 426,967 | 980, 
42,388) 82,312 95,049 | 177,361 {3941 | 1,335) 7,198) 6896) 260,282 | 100,596 | 360,828 | 1,139, 
77,918 | 156,460 | 180,786 | 337,246 [6745 | 2,853| 13,053| 10,081 355,014 152,995 | 508,009 | 1,674, 
89,609 | 166,594 | 193,287 | 359,881 [5996 | 2,806] 12,531 | 11433 | 352,832 161,090 | 513,922 | 1,666,7 
51,694| 96,454 | 111,202 | 207,656 [3520 | 1,662} 7,731) 8131 | 377,988 188,533 | 566,521 | 1,574,1 
59,767 | 119,662 | 135,486 | 255,148 |8074 | 2,033/ 9.u7| 8574| 449,911 220,545 | 670,456 | 1,709, 
37,988| 77,769 | 88,798 | 166,567 [4216 | 1,434] 6,62 | 5,851] 292,885 96,526 | 389,411 | | 
35,182| 63,040 72,118 | 135,158 (3557 977| 5,IM| 4,976 | 250,946 88,448 | 339,394 | I, 

47 204 | 97,611 | 110,607 | 208,218 [3653 | 1,709) 812) 7434) 356,385 128,837 | 485,222 | 1,/ 
ow“ ~ | 66,002 | ws. 66,002 |...... | 606) 47| 1,241 | - 
46,507 1,932,404 12,135,523 |4,067,927 | 4602 [33,437 | 154,99 |139,163 | 5,454,394 | 2,316,298 | 7,770,692 [24,348,4 














TATISTICAL SURVEY FOR THE YEAR 1837. 





V. Inuyrian Coast. 


(Continued.) 






















































































Productive surface. 





1 joch = 12 English acre. 








3,587 








| 1,946,200 


| 


Forests. 


218,538 | 
95,121 


317,246 





395,020 | 
429,630 | 
416,810 

128,340 

292,500 | 
135,740 
148,160 


127 
80,243 
165,957 
112,950 
189,339 
212,613 


134,486 | 


121,914 
161,099 
100,596 
152,995 
161,090 
188,533 
220,545 

96,526 

88,448 
128,837 


2,316,298 


Population. | Movement of the Population. 
Popula- | 
tion on 
Female. Total. psy aan. Births. | Deaths. | Arable, Vine- | 
square yards, Gardens, 
mile. Olive-grounds, 
Meadows. 
35,623 PER | cccss- 677 3,056 2,308 11,521 
107,206 211,020 2454 | 1685 8,443 5,694 588,573 
89,737 176,570 3496 | 1709 6,665 4,350 763,894 
asic 6,713 eats 7 15 55 
232,566 465,116 3370 | 4078 | 18,179 | 12,407 963,988 
VI. Tyrot. 

5,942 | 10,826 1461 68 314 376 779 
61,211 117,708 [| | 363 | 2,971 2,651 214,710 
48,360 92,938 920 466 | 2,529 2,037 279,370 
52,787 100,540 1016 561 2,402 2,149 274,890 
54,924 | 106,469 | 1836 | 768 | 2,785 | 2,454 276,560 
91,111 | 184,686 | 2496 | 1807 | 7,327 5,360 227,900 
51,641 105,518 3297 | 1138 | 3,818 3,236 92,690 
49,392 96,197 | 2290| 671 | 3,281 | 2,799 147,440 

signee 12,988 | sion 22 22 66 

415,368 | 827,880 | 1677 | 6064 | 25,449 | 21,128 | 1,514,330 
VII. Bowemria. 
56,765 105,529 = 980 4,643 4,559 1,292 
103,126 193,791 } { 1,807 8,012 8,033 | 330,480 
94,079 177,322 (3941 1,502 6,663 | 6,713 269,285 
137,324 258,557 |6156 2,192} 10,894 | 7,814 295,798 
109,683 206,853 (2795 1,591 7,085 6,668 441,482 
221,668 413,233 (5903 3,556} 16,991 14,129 400,065 
162,969 303,977 [5629 2,621; 11,462 9,300 379,062 
131,007 247,087 {4118 2,048 9,770 9,046 374,869 
131,569 248,341 /4281 1,725 9,564 8,284 265,868 
95,049 177,361 {3941 1,335 7,198 | 6,896 260,232 
180,786 337,246 |6745 2,853 | 13,053 10,081 355,014 
193,287 359,881 (5996 2,806} 12,531 11,433 352,832 
111,202 207,656 (3520 1,662 7,731 8,131 377,988 
135,486 255,148 (38074 2,033 9,337 8,574 449,911 
88,798 166,567 {4216 1,434 6,562 5,851 292,885 
72,118 135,158 (3557 977 5,114 4,976 250,946 
: 110,607 208,218 (3653 1,709 8,212 7,434 356,385 
evcces 66,002 |...... | 606 487 1,241 
2,135,523 (4,067,927 4602 33,437 154,809 139,163 5,454,394 


Total. 


15,108 
807,111 
459,015 


1,281,234 


770 
609,730 
709,000 


691,700 | 
404,900 | 


520,400 
228,430 
295,600 


| 3,460,530 


1,419 | 


410,723 
435,242 
408,748 


612,678 
513,548 
496,783 
426,967 
360,828 
508,009 
513,922 
566,521 
670,456 
389,411 
339,394 
485,222 











630,821 | 











Productions ( A; 





Ha: 





24, 
853, 
1,267, 





3,00 
2,16 
2,606 
2,64( 
1,686 
1,00 
1,48 


14,565 





1 metzen leimer 
= 12,7, bush.|= 12,7, galls. lcwt.= 
Corn. Wine. 
16,226 38,280 
838,197 | 590,154 
631,074 | 324,176 
1,485,497 | 952,610 2,145. 
| alt ee 
| 376,000) ...... 
| 218,700]  ...... 
458,000 | 3,000 
| 336,000 | 350,000 
| 407,200 | 240,000 
| 116,200 | 110,000 
| 147,500 20,000 
| | 
| 2,060,010 | 723,000 
4,868 370 
1,931,358 | 1,816 
1,069,971 | 53 
1,282,176 | 6 
1,452,770 ance 
1,794,214 6,330 
1,752,553 | teense 
1,712,500 28 
980,142 | a... 
1,139,841 | eevee 
1,674,891 | 1 
1,666,728 | 15,057 
1,574,119 | 20... 
1,709,057 | ss... 
1,648,700 2,024 
1,426,319 | 304 
LSRE BIO | cccece 





7,770,692 |24,348,417 25,989 








No. II. (2.) ; 
































Productions ( Agricultura!). Cattle. 
mer I klafter = 216) 1 florin = 2s, | ts 
5 galls.|! cwt. =123 lb. cubie feet. English. } 
| | Horned 
: Timber and | Valuation for nl | Se 

ne. Hay. Firewood. |the Land-tax. 
280 24,725 1,725 258,956 701; 2,358 2,618 
154 853,575 161,143 6,929,692 4240| 46,666; 311,830 
176 1,267,539 71,171 5,388,450 4311} 44,300 67,178 
510 2,145,839 | 234,039 |12,577,098 9252 | 93,324| 381,626 | 

- he, 16,206 181 558 40 


| 

3,000,000 | 304,000 | 7,803,703 | 6,699) 79,963) 53,074 
sce 2,160,000} 120,000 | 5,380,597 | 3,272) 47,200) 64,553 
000 2,600,000 | 130,000 8,676,273 | 4,611} 55,258| 100,039 
000 2,640,000; 70,000 (11,009,546 | 3,909) 57,968) 76,198 
000 1,680,000} 69,000 | 10,981,020 | 1,452) 56,480; 69,170 
000 1,000,000 | 105,000 | 4,859,019 578 | 23,606 | 46,892 
000 1,480,000} 98,000 | 3,987,349 | 3,879| 37,471| 22,569 


000 | 14,568,900} 896,000 (52,713,713 24,581 {358,504 432,535 








70 13,282 178 26,569 | 1,413 580 
16 448,624 76,850 | 3,548,875 | 12,503} 49,135| 135,221 
53 350,097} 161,665 | 2,146,766 | 6,216/ 40,457| 86,450 
6 533,746 ‘80,743 | 2,507,576 | 12,509| 49,299; 61,710 
yee 718,143} 161,007 | 2,526,510 | 3,894| 77,106} 37,238 
30 481,757| 155,955 | 4,202,504 | 12,418) 81,831) 137,025 | 
619,012] 147,348 | 3,120,788 | 19,966) 75,237| 57,978 





28 498,881} 159,453 | 2,934,295 | 8,620) 72,898) 108,990 
te 494,132} 119,541 | 3,118,398 | 2,907| 59,054) 38,897 
| $84,979} 112,106 | 2,422,688 | 4,498) 46,959 

1 | 745,574} 158,400 | 3,163,104 | 15,456| 73,987 
57 510,164] 150,657 | 4,090,613 | 8,428! 63,499| 67,092 
473,837| 147,698 | 3,602,513 | 6,174! 61,103| 139,569 
746,173| 219,607 | 3,843,262 | 9,631!) 67,574| 106,119 | 
24 242,778 91,398 | 3,154,414 | 7,508) 37,177 
04 328,582 73,408 | 3,186,836 | 5,155| 37,220} 91,153 | 
% 486,802{ 149,565 | 2,408,477 | 4,630 an 78,503 | 


cs 
= 
to. 
& 








to 
3 
z=) 
=) 
cr) 




















89 «| 8,076,563| 2,165,579 50,104,188 141,926 957,558 [1,902,343 




















Habitations. 




































































= 
‘eon | Area 

ircles. In AU-! Cities ' 

square | Towns fmm on Total. | Houses. Families. b 
| | 
1. Brinn { Chief town ...!} 9, I - mes 1} 1,963} 7,164 | 
: Circle .........| “ |)12 | 56 | 648) 716; 54,213; 76,138| 1 
nee 85 | 25 25 793 | 843 | 61,547} 101,907 | 2 
OR | 54 | 22 § 392 | 423 | 37,774 59,998 | 1 
4. Hradiach .....0c.ccccccs.:. 65 | 12 28 | 354) 394 | 43,347 | 61,341 1] 
Te ME: sicesisisnchiidnnlesnnetied 48 | 9 | 26 | 473! 508| 25,372| 42,745 t 
SO eee 52 | 8 36 365 | 409 | 26,264 | 37,316 7 
7. Troppaud ....cccssseeseeess 48 | 18 | 4 | 367| 389| 31,962| 53,683/ 11 
OS eee ost @& FE acu 280 | 289 | 22,916 42,226 § 
_ Pee pore | sastes. eevee | sanees mes 4 
Total....... 476 | 116 | 184 | 3672 | 3972 305,358 | 482,518 | 1,01 
Chief town. , es | 1| 2510! 11,718; 2 
. Lenheng { Circle aod } a { 3 | 2° | 173 | 178| 18020} 27/500) 5 
2. Wadowice .......0....+0. | 67) 11 2 | 340] 353 | 44,556) 76,039 | 15 
Ot _eaeeeonennniaes 44| 5 9 | 377| 391 | 29410; 50,111 | 1¢ 
i inccnsnianieiiinedn 77\ 8 5 | 387 | 400| 30,521 52,938 | 11 
Ney | 58| 6 ll 383 | 390 | 32,705 | 55,725| 11 
ee eee | 68] 3 11 468 | 482 33,830 55,985 1] 
4 OS een |} $3) 4 | 18 334 | 351 | 41,841 65,247 | 13 
= Sete | 86) 10 | 10 | 434 | 454 | 36,492 65,047 | 12 
RUIN snsunenensicantons 91| 7 3 | 346| 356) 45,713 73,962 | 14 
SO .) — | 60 5 12 372 389 | 37,693 59,053 | 11 
Yate 91| 4 17 | 267| 288 | 36,496 52,843 | 10 
Se 101} 6 | 20 | 325 | 351 | 37,721 57,180 | 11 
13. Brzezan .........00......, 78| 8 14 | 318 | 335 32,371 50,891 | 10 
_< “I eete: | 120) 2 10 | 304 | 316 | 32,739 53,685 | 10 
15. Stanislawow ............ 104 5 13 264 282 | 32,539 54,654 ll 
Se ene 80; 3 12 204 | 219 | 34,769 46,807 10 
17. Tarnopol ........-...0000.. 64 7 6 | 250} 260)! 33,017 49,948 | 9 
18. Czortkow............000... 66| 3 19 | 242| 264 | 33,760 45,925 | 9 
19. Czernowits .....<00......: 18] 3 4 278 | 285 | 49,916 68,133 15 
en ne Ce Ever onm mien ered meeereE meer 8 
_———_—eo OOOO -::: So l-. oS s O__CO  -OO 
Total...... 1561 | 96 | 193 | 6056 6345 | 676,619 | 1,073,391 | 2,28 
Chief town ...... 1) © § dec 0 on ia 1 1,054 1,242 

So TOT GUE ccceencnes | ped { 3 | 5 | 270| 278| 20532| 19,982) 6 
eee | 89 5 6 280 291 | 31,727 27,873 | 7 
J EEE | 25 3 1 179 | 183 8,755 8,864 | 2 
4. Cattaro a 3 2 116 | 121 | 6,175 6,846; 1 

TROOPS cocecesscvee | cccvese | cecens | ecccce | cccese | eecoce | ceccse | sesecs 
Total......| 224 15 | 14 845 | 874 | 68,243 64,807 | 19 











STATISTICAL SURVEY FOR THE YEAR 1837. (Continued.) 


aaa 
VIII. Moravra and Srrzsra. 














| Population. Movement of the Population, | Productive surface. 
j i ——— 
| Popula-} . p : 1 me 
| tion ~ “ 1 joch = 12 Engiish acre, 12 
an Au. | Mar- |————_______ rd a 
milies. | Male. | Female. Total. yet ns riages, | Births. | Deaths. | Arable, Vine. | 
square | yards, Gardens, | | 
} mile. Olive-grounds,. Forests. | Total. 
| | Meadows, 












































7,164 | 17,629 | 19,554 37,183 466 { 364 1,453 | O07 | 
| 














76,1388 | 155,306 | 173,737 | 329,043 3,551| 13,291 10,857 /| 522,208 | 205,693 | 727,901 | 2,404 
01,907 | 200,939 | 229,800 | 430,739 [5067 | 3,917) 17,386 | 13,638 508,993 | 219.912) 758.005 2805 
59,998 | 121,906 | 137,258 | 259,164 [4800 | 2,368| 10,921| 8404 | 413,782 | Ji9973| San755 oan 
31,341 | 117,564 130,537 | 248,101 (3818 | 3,383| 10,603 8,656 417,481 | 146110) 563591 137: 
12,745 | 86,123 | 95,834 | 181,957 3791 | 1,399! 6,829| 6369 | 312,689 | lolol! 416790 1: 

37,316 | 73,919 | 83,833 | 157,752 3034 | 1,189) 5,630) 5,194 | 375,392 | 97,074 4724606 2 164 
53,683 | 110,555 | 126,601 | 237,156 (4941 | 1,823|; 9,020) 7,403 228,284 | 156.550) 384834 974 
(2,226 | 92,923 | 100,228 | 193,151 [4599 | 1,594! 8,298 | 6,792 310,069 66,336 | 376405 1,108, 
ume | 42,996) ...... | 42,996 |...... 303 244, 656 ao 











3,118,898 | 1,114,849 | 4,233,747. 15.279, 








32,518 | 1,019,860 | 1,097,382 {2,117,242 4448 [19,891 | 82,975 | 69,248 














IX. Ganicra. 








11,718 | 28,569! 30,159 | 58,728 544| 2,807| 2,808!) ,, ee oe 
7500 | 57,124 59.749 1167873 f A181 { 1,127| 5.859 | 4/960 } 234,019 | 97,104 | 331,123, 1,236, 
16,039 159,994 176,313 | 336,307 5020 3,049} 15,697 | 12,399 411,253 | 143,672 554,925 1542, 
0,111 102,577 111,429 | 214,006 4863 | 2,022) 10,627 | 7,973 283,763 75,900 359,663 1,370 
2938 | 113-169 | 122914 | 236,083 3066 | 2:108| 10,635| 8107) 417.652 | 145296) 562878 L077 
5.725 | 116,706) 127812 | 244518 4216 | 2,172) 12,288| 7,737| 377433 | 93583 471016. 1668 


55,985 | 110,925 | 120,001 | 230,926 3396 | 2,426) 12,768) 8435 | 453,149 | 110,940) 564,089 1,752, 
35,247 | 131,737 | 142,819 | 274,556 3308 | 2,704| 13,693 | 9,451 | 460,957 | 213,617) 674,574, 1.849, 
5,047 | 128,618 | 135,393 | 264,011 3070 | 2,810) 12,844] 8,074) 503,700 | 235,713 | 739,413) 1,639 
3,962 | 141,576 | 147,504 | 289,060 3177 | 3,093) 13,361} 8,538) 550,364 | 204,297) 754,661) 2,119, 
9,053 | 116,989 | 123,543 | 240,532 4009 | 2,456) 11,609 | 7,814 | 480,483 | 136,304) 616,787) 2.357, 
52,843 | 101,843 | 108,200 | 210,043 2308 | 2,452) 10,505 | 8212) 553,446 | 249,585 | 803,081 2,115, 


7,180 | 114,466 | 118,498 | 232,964 2306 | 2,575) 12,249} 9.271 | 581,681 | 282494 | 864,175 2.418) 
0,891 | 103,398 | 107,612 | 211,010 2705 | 2,198| 10,912| 8617 | 521,852 | 163,448 | 685,300 2.867, 


53,685 | 106,944 | 110,972 | 217,916 1816 | 2,292) 10,771 | 7,769 462,469 511,324 | 973,793 1,038, 
4,654 | 114,680} 119,252 | 233,932 2250 | 2,633) 12,382 | 9,994 492,563 | 348,266 | 840,829) 1,423, 
6,807 | 100,574 | 104,885 
19,948 97,660 | 99,987 | 197,647 3088 





205,459 2568 | 2,275! 10,147 7,833 487,264 | 266,496 753,760; 1,035, 
2,410; 9,637 | 8,390 535,294 | 52,739 | 588,083, 3,200 








5,925 94,182 | 95,530 | 189,712 2874 | 2,9201| 10,251| 8673 | 501,569 94,922 | 596,491) 2,768.3 
8,133 | 158,051 | 156,006 | 314,057 1735 | 3,400) 14,186 | 7,352 | 889,705 | 825,302 | 1,715,007 | 2,082, 





sin 81,271 | eee. | 81,271 joes | 103} 173 | 1,050 | 
3,391 | 2,281,053 | 2,318,578 |4,599,631 2947 47,050) 223,351 | 163,457 | 9,198,616 | 4,250,932 | 13,449,548 35,575, 









































X. Datmatia. 





















1,242 3,157 3,587 | 6,7441! ear 62 318| 283 : a Greet eee 
9,982 65,164 61,485 126,649 935 1167 4,656 | 400 } 453,071 93,554 546,625 692.7 
7 873 79,542 77,285 | 156,827 (1683 1062 4,983 | 3341 321,749 140,798 | 462,547 469,9 
8,864 24,494 24,964 49,458 (1960 349 1,650; 818 53,582 53,888 | 107,470 25,8 
6.846! 17,447| 16354 33,801 | 889 195 896; 669 30,622 | 12,634| 43,256) 16,8 
one | 8,806 | ...... 8,806 |... 10 18 109 | 


| ST 





183,675 | 382,285 (1707 | 2845) 12,521| 8740 | 869,024 | 300,874 | 1,159,898) 1,205.3 





4,807 | 198,610 














ICAL SURVEY FOR THE YEAR 1837. 


om. 


Total. 


37,183 
329,043 } 
430,739 
259,164 
248,101 
181,957 
157,752 
237,156 
193,151 

42,996 | 


2,117,242 









VIII. Moravia and Sizzsra. 


tion on 

an Au. 
strian 
square 
mile. 





Popula- 








4448 


| 











rages, | Births. | Deaths, 
364 1,453 | 1,279 
3,551 | 13,291 | 10,857 
3,917 | 17,386 | 13,638 
2,368 10,221 | 8,404 
3,383| 10,603 | 8,656 
1,399| 6,829 | 6,369 
1,189| 5,630 | 5,194 
1,823; 9,020 7,403 
1,594; 8,298 | 6,792 
303 | 244 656 

uw © 

19,891 | 82,975 | 69,248 








Movement of the Population. 


Arable, Vine. 
yards, Gardens, 
Olive-grounds, 

Meadows. 


522,208 


508,993 
413,782 
417,481 
312,689 
375,392 
228,284 
310,069 





(Continued.) 





Productive surface. 

1 joch = 12 English acre. | 
Forests. | Total. 
205,693 | 727,901 
219,012 | 758,005 
119,973 | 533,755 
146,110 | 563,591 
104,101 | 416,790 | 

97,074 | 472,466 | 

156,550 | 384,834 | 

66,336 | 376,405 | 
1,114,849 | 4,233,747 


3,118,898 

















Productions (Agricultural 








1 metzen 1 eimer 
=12,%, bush.|= 124%, g 
Corn. Wine. 
2,404,650) 145,494 
2,895,114) ...00. 
2,423,909 |... 
1,572,952| 29,672 
1,736,033 


2,164,012 | 
974,155 | 
1,108,834 | 
| 


ee eee 
15,279,659 | 287,415 


alls. lewt.=123lbs. 


Hay. 


854,250 


799,568 
896,172 
630,150 
491,990 
| 522,847 

290,251 
326,274 





4,811,002 





1 kla 
cul 





Tim 
Fir 





IX. Ganicra. 








58,728 
116,873 
336,307 


» 214,006 


236,083 
244,518 
230,926 
274,556 
264,011 


| 289,060 


240,532 
210,043 
232,964 


| 211,010 


217,916 
233,932 
205,459 
197,647 
189,712 
314,057 

81,271 


4,599,631 





| 6,744 
| 126,649 
| 156,827 
| 49,458 
| 33/801 
| 8,806 




















' 


| | 544| 2,807 | 2,808 
a1si { 1,127| 5,859 | 4,960 
5020 | 3,049| 15,697 | 12,399 
4863 | 2,022| 10,627 | 7,973 
3066 | 2,108| 10,635 | 8,107 | 
4216 | 2,172| 12,288 | 7,737 
3396 | 2,426) 12,768 | 8,435 
3308 | 2,704| 13,693 | 9,451 
3070 | 2,810) 12,844| 8,074 
3177 | 3,093| 13,361 | 8,538 
4009 | 2,456/ 11,609 | 7,814 
2308 | 2,452| 10,505 | 8,212 
2306 | 2,575| 12,249 | 9,271 
2705 | 2,198| 10,912 | 8,617 
1816 | 2,292) 10,771 | 7,769 
2250 | 2,633) 12,382 | 9,994 
2568 | 2,275! 10,147 | 7,833 
3088 | 2,410! 9,637 | 8,390 
2874 | 2,201| 10,251 | 8,673 
1735 | 3,400) 14,136 | 7,352 
Lenin 103 173 | 1,050 
2947 47,050 | 223,351 


\| 935 { 


1683 
1960 
| 889 











234,019 


411,253 
283,763 
417,652 
377,433 
453,149 
460,957 
503,700 
550,364 
480,483 
553,446 
581,681 
521,852 
462,469 
492,563 
487,264 
535,294 
501,569 
889,705 


| 163,457 | 9,198,616 








| 


| 
97,104 | 331,123 | 
143,672 | 554,925 
75,900 | 359,663 | 
145,226 562,878 | 
93,583 | 471,016 
110,940 | 564,089 
213,617 674,574 
235,713 739,413 | 
204,297 754,661 
136,304 | 616,787 | 
249,585 | 803,031 | 
282,494 864,175 | 
163,448 685,300 
511,324 973,793 
348,266 840,829 
266,496 | 753,760} 
52,739 | 588,033 
94,922 | 596,491 
$25,302 | 1,715,007 














| 4,250,932 | 13,449,548 | 35,575,028 


1,236,183 | 


1,542,467 | 
1,370,910 | 
1,077,146 
1,668,327 
1,752,190 | 
1,849,785 
1,639,350 | 
2,119,308 
2,357,554 | 
2,115,145 | 
2,418,807 
2,867,481 
1,038,878 | 
1,423,910 | 
1,035,592 
3,200,907 | 
2,768,374 
2,092,704 | 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


eereee 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 





| 723,583 
642,170 


850,564 
685,788 
896,435 
705,833 


1,961,611 
1,366,312 
1,309,066 





1,980,165 
939,622 
819,053 

3,977,038 





1,598,085 | 


22,738,542 
| 


fy 
303,526 | 
386,425 | 


1,010,143 | 
1,173,676 | 
| 1,409,447 | 











X. Datmatia. 


62/ 318| 283 
1167| 4,656| 3490 } 
1062| 4,983] 3341 

349| 1,650| 818 
195 896| 669 
10 18| 109 


382,285 1707 | 2845| 12,521| 8740 


453,071 
321,749 
53,582 
30,622 


859,024 


93,554 546,625 
140,798 462,547 
53,888 107,470 
12,634 43,256 
300,874 | 1,159,898 





692,750} 218,806 
469,942} 360,187 
25,895 72,796 
16,801 3,964 
1,205,388) 655,753 


| $857,669 
41,643 
334 

1,899 


1,001,545 











No. II. (3.) 
































s (Agricultural). Cattle. 
1 kl => i => 
= 1231bs. cube fet. | : ‘English. : | 
Horned 
H Timber and | Valuation for Moreen, | Cutt, | Soe 
ay. Firewood, ime Land-tax.| 
| | 
| 515 | 166 | 560 
99,568 259,517 4,700,225 | 28,486! 70,972| 60,004 
96,172 | 167,902 | 3,764,785| 20,764; 42,799) 59,280 
30,150 189,662 | 2,412,255) 20,036; 51,850) 153,677 
91,990 144,565 | 2,426,480 5,895! 43,739 60,606 
22,347 108,250 | 3,545,707; 11,926| 31,123; 122,324 
90,251 184,291 | 1,902,516} 8,430 | 42,091; 74,146 
26,274 65,824 | 1,608,723) 13,332 | 45,436 70,982 
| | | 
11,002 | 1,310,657 | 24,663,165 | 136,332 | 378,306 796,340 
23,583 52,635 | 1,496,123 | 25,589 42,827) 14,239 
03,526 | 118,056 | 1,733,489 17,488 103,326 50,041 
42,170 49,308 | 1,562,655 | 25,127) 73,244 22,660 
86,425 102,974 | 1,156,517 17,760, 94,300 64,107 
50,564 78,354 | 1,967,692 18,423' 71,688 31,768 
85,788 70,242 | 1,846,026 | 21,034 73,672 65,565 
96,435 130,106 | 1,958,091 43,049, 105,285 71,764 
05,833 | 180,435 | 1,836,777 15,917, 93,995 28,525 
10,143 | 176,862 | 2,026,417 | 36,729; 102,876 37,114 
73,676 | 91,188 | 2,419,996 | 40,212) 78,871 63,707 
09,447 129,290 | 2,206,533 | 39,746, 66,554 78,011 
61,611 169,344 | 2,483,904 | 39,393) 58,876 81,522 
66,312 | 108,192 | 2,433,169 | 33,591| 63,690) 42,521 
09,066 234,075 | 1,703,957 | 11,279; 94,494; 36,985 
98,085 | 172,930 | 2,079,183 | 15,401) 89,610) 60,682 
80,165 | 110,934 | 2,345,820 | 16,250! 77,066) 107,529 
39,622 | 45,674 | 1,719,668 | 43,018) 36,572) 109,995 
19,053 | 73,751 | 1,892,235 | 34,588; 45,801) 118,519 
17 938 | 329,013 | 4,856,169 | 26,791 | _— 156,413 
38,542 2,423,363 (39,724,421 | 521,385 1,495,516, 1,241,667 
| 








} | | 
97,669 109,855 | 4,803,562 7,761 | 45,475| 410,379 
11,643 170,789 | 3,866,271 5,348 | 37,683 | 241,125 
334 15,004 544,772 533 | 3,197 36,354 
1,899 5,815 | 149,733 239 | 4,830} 25,695 
= ——_——— | 
91,545 | 301,463 | 9,364,338 | 13,881 | 91,185| 713,553 























STATISTICAL SURVEY FOR THE YEA 





XI. Lomparpo-VenetTian Kincpom 















































































































































Habitations. Population. Movement of the Population. 
Area in Population 
Circles. an Cities | Mark on an Marri 
one -—. — |Villages.| Total. | Houses. | Families. Male. Female. Total. ¥- quate = ges. Births. Deaths. 
' mile. 
| 
‘ Chief town ..... 34 S £ ae Tf me 1 4,862 | 38,017 72,025 73,353 | 145,378 15,374 1,226) 6,435 5,339 
1. Milano} Circle ....2.... } 1 | 17 | 369| 387] 215154 | 61,656 | 191,419 | 185,905 | 377,324 | f °74) 3’635) 17;412 | 12/407 
DB. BeOS ..ccccccccecccccecces 59 1 15 328 344 | 56,517 | 73,137 166,147 161,783 327,930 5,558 | 3,689| 12,566 | 10,806 
Be GRID cnccccctcessccenee 24 2 8 198 208 | 19,555 | 35,239 94,769 93,507 188,276 7,845 | 1,829 8,418 6,782 
4. MamRUR ..c00ccesccccsecccces 41 1 45 208 254 | 37,110 | 56,153 128,127 129,107 257,234 6,274} 2,424; 9,920 8,636 
5. Bergamo ..........+seeeees 73 1 5 353 359 | 49,4382 | 70,473 170,924 169,287 340,211 4,661 | 3,260) 13,634 9,955 
GB, CARD cccccccocsccccccccces 50 2 22 504 328 | 43,493 | 63,911 185,774 184,319 370,093 7,402 | 3,707| 15,206 9.887 
Ze Paviteccccccccccccecccccscece 18 1 6 186 193 | 20,094 32,676 78,381 80,131 158,512 8,806/} 1,489} 7,015 5,343 
GB. Ladd .ccccccccceccccsccsccees 21 2 9 304 315 | 21,109 | 44,620 102,855 102,474 205,329 9,778 | 2,086; 9,042 7,241 
9. Somdrid......ccccocccccccces 57 1 8 69 78 | 21,155 | 18,972 45,064 44,728 89,792 1,575 733| 3,551 3,409 
TrOOps ....+s+0000 i ose ee weve | cvccee | coccce |  ceceee B2Z,594 | ..receeee | B2,B94 |... ceeeee 61 86 668 
t ———_— — —- ——— 
_ 377 | 13 135 2519 | 2667 | 294,481 | 494,854 1,268,079 | 1,224,594 | 2,492,673 6,612 |24,149 | 103,287 | 80,473 
XII. Lomsparpo-VENeETIAN Ki1neGpo: 
1. Venezia { Chief town wd aici yes poe 1! 15,357 | 29,802 42,606 | 51,241 93,847 |] 5729 791) 3,584 | 3,965 
eee | pee 44 2 14 | 265 | 281 | 26,158 | 31,298 78,976 81,133 | 160,109 1,570] 7,180! 5,362 
D, FORD ciccccceccarcesensses 50 2 41 381 424 | 56,400 | 63,147 144,287 140,124 284,411 5688 3,135 | 10,627 9,283 
Be TIED: cecencccnecncoccccces 114 2 31 716 749 | 62,691 67,807 193,848 191,630 385,478 3381 3,194} 14,003 | 9,179 
4. Paes ccccecceccccccecscces 37 3 4} 771 815 | 54,759 | 62,582 146,124 145,228 291,352 7875 2,629| 12,170 | 10,439 
J 49 4 28 262 294 | 59,079 | 65,547 161,172 157,365 318,537 6501 3,187| 13,284 | 10,471 
eee 42 3 40 261 304 | 42,449 | 47,256 132,902 129,819 262,721 6255 2,255 | 10,882 7,570 
7. ROVIGO ccccccccccccscccccees 19 4 23 114 141 | 24,980 | 27,923 70,220 69,608 140,828 7412 1,302} 6,744 | 5,980 
D,. BR accecvcrcssecconcens 56 1 20 444 465 | 20,043 | 24,293 68,580 68,255 136,835 2443 1,129; 5,901 | 4,238 
| aeincaas FR FN Pee as Pewee Rteniengs Meine 34,123 | waa 34,123 | ...... | 69 138| 740 
Total ...... 411 22 238 3214 | 3474 | 361,916 | 412,654 | 1,073,838 | 1,034,403 | 2,108,241 5130 /19,261 84,513 | 67,227 














No. II. (4.) 
HE YEAR 1837. (Continued.) 











-Kinepom, LomBarpy. 
































the Population. Productive surface. Productions (Agricultural). Cattle. 
? P 1 metzen 1 eimer 1 ewt. 1 klafter. 1 fil, = 2s, 
1joch = 12 English acre. = 12,2, bush. | = 12,7, galls.) = 138 ibe. = A peng ft. English. | 
e = | 
hs. | Deaths. | Arable, Vine- ; | Watuation | Horses. ray | Sheep. 
Gartescunae’ Forests. Total. Corn. Wine. Hay. aan — al 
Meadows. -Tax. | 
35 | 5,339 Ss r= 276 4,068 | ....4 9238 | ...... | 41,927 | 3,221 87 | 34 | 
112 | 12,407 270,713 29,764 300,477 | 1,277,944 | 1,217,554 | 1,529,321 34,860 | 20,592,708 9,155| 60,257 | 1,593 
66 | 10,806 377,257 =| 136,939 514,196 | 1,001,380 187,254 | 1,713,504 63,188 14,175,344 6,543 | 53,163 | 12,856 
18 6,782 294,798 8,402 303,200 887,732 177,672 760,277 26,038 11,224,515 7,.470| 26,129 1,508 
20 8,636 444,701 5,776 450,477 | 1,369,334 876,626 983,020 44,166 17,303,500 6,553 | 45,240 6,621 | 





34 9,955 316,310 | 188,236 504,546 | 1,129,195 153,352 | 1,265,016 | 132,648 | 16,014,660 7,447 | 62,585 | 71,337 | 
06 9,887 238,114 | 134,937 373,051 926,202 311,110 | 1,857,741 | 308,292 19,134,249 | 3,358) 66,235 | 29,778 | 
15 5,343 209,626 14,619 224,245 884,327 186,216 | 2,026,519 48,960 17,706,106 | 5,403) 31,466 | 521 
42 7,241 224,188 11,433 235,622 $52,514 105,820 | 2,266,030 36,436 16,706,553 | 10,233) 38,167 | 1,653 
3,409 202,284 | 177,439 379,723 133,666 125,678 488,395 39,760 5,398,951 1,179} 24,566 | 41,099 | 

668 | 
87 | 80,473 | 2,578,267 | 707,546 3,285,813 | 8,466,362 | 2,341,282 |12,399,051 | 734,348 [138,298,513 | 60,562 | 407,895 | 167,000 | 





























 Kinepom, VENICE. 


24 357 21 








84) 3,965.11 gana j : - ay pra 
201 See } 200,129 | 7,157 | 207,286 | 659,775 | 216,944 | 772271| 6,606 | 5,469,532 { sora sana i tases 
27| 9283|° 379,619 | 47,663| 427,282 | 612,987| 231,322] 656,418 | 16,892 | 8,168,278 | 7,865! 34,033 | 56,563 
03 





70 | 10,439 | 314,627 | 11,852 | 326,479 | 1,613,989 | 467,284 | 1,355,523 | 26,549 | 10,419,697 | 11,705) 38,497 | 47,365 

84 | 10,471 | 346,940 | 90,325 | 437,265 | 1,250,114 | 389,538 | 1,055,029 | 26,998 | 9,885,706 | 7,541) 54,342 | 90,790 

82} 7,570] 335,555 | 38,841] 374,396 | 907,965 | 285,530 | 786,431 8,540 | 6,376,158 | 6,000) 48,662 | 61,010 

44} 5,980] 148,263 838 | 149,101 | 1,265,663 | 209,903 | 721,906 | 7,353 | 7,007,748 | 5,211) 27,512 | 11,303 

1 4,238 | 257,269 | 118,191 | 375,460 | 224,569 21,799 | 1,348,048 | 8,847 | 2,678,453 | 1,208 30,725 | 70,113 
| 740 


| a | | 


13 | 67,227 | 2,594,309 | 430,606 | 3,024,915 | 7,765,559 | 1,970,979 | 9,312,802 | 129,350 | 59,542,317 | 54,548 | 369,782 | 416,998 








| 
9,179 611,907 | 115,739 727,646 | 1,230,497 148,659 | 2,617,176 27,565 9,936,925 6,979 101,708 ee | 














STATISTICAL SURVEY FOI! 





XIII. Huneary, with 













































































| , 
} | Habitations. Population. 
| Area Soe . a 
in Au- a | 
Counties. strian = he) a $e g 3 On an 
5 = os an Ss - mile. 
S 
g (1. Wieselburg ......... 34 12} 38) 50] 86,800 | 2553 
| 2. Oedenburg ........., 55 3]... | 38] 200] 241 261,400 | 4753 
5 & "tenemos 28 | 1|..| 2] 82| 85 | 122,600 | 4378 
, i SE: incemsscenen oe FS WP am 5 85 | 91) 171,500 | 3363 
|= 5. Wesprim ....cc.c.00- 71 eon | oes 9; 172] 181 232,800 | 3278 
i= | 6. Stuhlweissenburg..) 73 1 | os 12} 65] 78) 177,500 | 2432 
5 | 7. Eisenburg..........+. 1}... | 41 | 610) 652 | 368,600 | 4006 
= | 8. Szalad ..... i coe | -- | 22] SOD] G81 372,100 | 3876 
— | 9. Simégh.. 22 | 292 | 315 | 268,700 | 2441 
le 10. Tolna we | om 17 | 88 105 | 218,300 | 3441 
1 U1. Baranya 1|... | 10] 328 | 339 296,700 | 3411 
_ 759 8 |... | 191 | 2559 | 2758 | 2,572,000 | 3388 
13 (12. 2 js | 22) 165 | 189) 507,100 | 2769 
ls | 13. ie 9} 98] 110] 353,400 | 2168 
a | 14. | oes, | oes 10 | 251 | 261 | 242,000 | 3270 
—~t > ne 48 | 5] 8 | 148] 261 | 110,200 | 2296 
de 1 WG. TEGO cscs cccccccsece i4 3 | 9 176 | 188 |) 201,500 | 45380 
ot Ems ] 5 45 51} 69,800 | 3878 
“4 18. Bars ...ccccecsecceeees 47 2 | ... 11 | 206 | 219 | 172,600 | 3672 
2 | 19. Neutra ....ccccccceee 116 1 1; 38 | 415 | 455 | 476,300 | 4106 
|= | 20. Pressburg............ 79 | 5 23 | 292] 320] 373,500 | 4727 
= | 21. Trentsin ............ 84 | 1/...| 19| 387] 407] 357,200 | 4252 
q | 22- TUrOCS ...ccccee....+- 21 a 6 98 104 | 61,600 | 2938 
D | 23. Ara .......--ceererees 36 see | cee 5 96 101 | 121,100 | 3363 
BS UB6. Lath... ccccccccccccese 10 sc 10 123 133 | 92,800 | 2321 
| 
Total...... 953 | 23 1 | 175 | 2500 | 2699 | 3,139,100 | 3293 
s Sa Se cadena ness 
n 
| "2 { 25. Zips, 16 towns......| 64 Zi... | 28 178 | 208 | 246,500 | 3851 
JE | 26. GomGr .......ccc0ees- 73 |. | oe | 13} 260] 273) 183,500 | 2514 
1 BF. Berle casces cccasees 115 1} 15} 131} 147} 289,100 | 2513 
| | 28. Borsod .......0....20.| 68 eve 12 167 179 219,600 | 3486 
8 2 ewe 10 owe l 41 42 | 23,700 | 2370 
le | 30. Abaujvar ....... — 1 10 | 227 238 | 204,000 | 4080 
[| SL. Saros  ......cecceeeee 62 3 12; 376) 391 231,600 | 3735 
| = | 32. Zemplin ............| 104 24 428 152 | 340,100 | 8270 
L@ | 3d. Ungvar...cccccccce ag Se 5 | 203 | 208 93,300 | 1635 
1B US46. Bembgh ..0<00...00000 65 7} 261) 268 111,300 | 1712 
15 — ——|—— - | a 
FOR cso 663 6 | 1 | 127 | 2272 | 2406 | 1,942,700 | 2930 
| 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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opulation. Habitations. Population. | 
” : Area | . ee sees pee 
| | in Au- | . | | 
On an Counties. strian Ee £ $e $ = On an | 
tal. co | omare ss 2 E Ps = 3 Total. a —y 
| mile. ce ” am - | mile, | 
eS EE _| a8 | i ; ; * a _| 
3,800 | 2553 _ { 35. Marmiéros............ 170 joan 5 157 162 945 | 
1,400 | 4753 | | 36. Ugoes a |) ae 3 63| 66 2137 | 
600 | 4378 |S | 37. Szdthmar.........| 102] 2)... | 20) 245) 267 2478 | 
1,500 | 3363 | 38. Sz&holez ......cccee- Bw tar 14 132 146 1551 | 
800 | 3278 || 2 | 39. Bihar ..........e000 |} 191] 1/ 3) 19 164) 485 2984 | 
7500 | 2432 || ~ | 40. Békés .....0000.00...| 63 | | 16 20 114,300) 1813 | 
3,600 | 4006 || =) 41. Csongrad .........++- | 59} 1 3 6 10 96,900 | 1642 | 
2,100 | 3876 || | 42. Csdnad ...........0ee | 28] ... | « 2 9 11 51,500) 1841 | 
3.700 | 2441 || = | | errr BSE 17 174 191 246,500} 2371 | 
3,300 | 3441 || S | 44. Kraszo .......00.ec00e 4 oe $ | 222) 230) 312,500) 3004 
700 | 3411 | 5 | a lll} 1 2 3 180 186 367,500 | 3310 
——_—_——|| { 46. Torontal ..........-. BG | ce | coe 7 115 122 234,800 | 1863 | 
000 | 3388 —— — eS es Se 
—_—|_— Total......) 1191 | 5 | 3 105 | 1783) 1896) 2,626,600 
100 | 2769 || . |——_|—_ _—__-- — —|— 
400 | 2168 || -E 6 47. Syrma ........... i 7 80 87 135,000 
000 | 3270 || S 2 48. Veriscg ........ces 80 Oe aca 8 237 246 191,400 
200 | 2296 | = | 49. Posega ......ceceeeees Bt § i 6 254 261 110,100 | 
500 | 45380 ||7 ~ - hes ———————E——— wl 
800 | 3878 Total...... a Bi 21 571 594 136,500 | 266) 
600 | 3672 _ —____|-—— - a 
300 | 4106 ||.3 6 50. Kreutz ......cceees 29/ 2]...| 2) 294) 298) 116,000) 4000 | 
4727 || 3 2 51. Varasdin .......000+ 33} 1 5 | 524) 530) 154,400) 4677 | 
,200 | 4252 5 | 52. Agram ............ 103 | 2 6 | 1258; 1246 150,500 | 4374 
600 | 2938 sasieine am; Tiree: Seuss : 
100 | 3363 || Total......| 165 Bt usa 13 | 2056) 2074 720,900 | 4369 | 
800/939) fo - - ae a 
—— —|| 2 f 53. Jazigen District ... RF 1 cco | ccs 3 8 1! 52,200) 3068 | 
,100 | 3293 || -= | 54. Gross Cumanien ... 19 | «- l 5 6 14,800 | 2260 
i BR 55. Klein Cumanien ... BS I ce a 3 5 8 54,500 | 1180 
500 | 3851 || > 2 56. The six towns of | ” . . = enn! onee 
‘500 | 2514 | = | betdaten 1) “Vini~| fim] 5,700) 2088 
100 | 2513 S | 57. The Hungarian | “| 2 36 38 41.500) 6917 
600 | 3486 || a | ee RS i 
700 | 2370 || 7 = 2 ES 
000 | 4080 Total.......) 105 | ... 2 13 54 69 238,500 | 2271 
600 | 3735 — -_——. —_—_— —— — 
100 | 3270 Troops ins : — : wa 51,139 
300 | 1635 a —| ——-|—___— a 
300 | 1712 Total......| 4000 | 49 | 7 | 645 [11,795 12,496 | 11,727,439 | 2932 | 


J — -—- =+- -__— ———__——_-—_—_ —- 





700 | 2930 
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XIV. TRANSYLVANIA. 


Habitations, | Population. |Movement ofthe Population. 








Productive surface 

Area | f ae 

in Au- Cor 1 joch = 1? English acre. 
County or District. strian | jon on ae 

Royal | Other | Market|,,. — oo | anAu.| Mar. . 
uare y . ale. > . - s. : ‘ 

— Towns. | Towns. | Towns, |“i!Jages.| Total. | Houses, | Families.) Male Female. Total trian | rleges Births. | Deaths | 

por Arable land.| Vineyards. Meadows 





Ober Weissenburg Comitat p 7,400 | 417,700 | 1,645 389 1,602 921 24,093 412 6,853 
Unter Weissenburg Comitat .... ¢ b 30,500 | 199,000 | 2,236} 1,427] 6,470} 3,499 56,706 2,438 20,145 
Rockelburg Comitat st UO ee 82,900 | 3,070 651) 2,858) 1,836 32,695 1,980 11,359 
Thorda Comitat 5 H 3 | 15,800) ...... 122,500 | 1,476) 985) 4,586) 2,527 | 36,012 531 23,009 
Rolos Comitat 21 | 21,900] ...... 147,200 | 1,692| 1,430] 5,360) 3,395 | 51,481 1,023 30,930 
Doboka Comitat 5 13,000 100,700 | 1,974} 1,845 | 4,580) 2,771 38,027 182 10,742 
Inner Szolnok Comitat 2 17,400 86,600 | 1,420) 839) 3,524) 2373 | 37,731 f 20,982 
Hunyad Comitat 2 82 | 22.600 142,600 | 1,470) 1,245) 5,442| 2,856 26,904 : 20,865 

Mittel Szolnok .... : 13,700 | 123,600 | 3,253 794 | 3,658) 2,693 19,046 9% 10,287 
10. Reunited Kraszna 2 é 2,100 20,700 | 1,090} 412) 1,982] 1,350 10,581 46 6,088 
11. Zarand 3 8,600 | 36,200 | 1,509} 321) 1,608 762 7,569 5,139 
12. Rovarer District... 5,300 2,235 273) 1,142 666 15,332 . 6,851 
13. Fogaraser District 2 ] 5,800 | 2,290; 524) 1,727] 1,031 16,255 6,487 





$ OM HS & $090 = 


Land of the Hungarians. 


1,950 |176,300 | 1881 |10,635 |44,539 | 26,680 | 364,432 194,737 


. Maros Stuhl : 16,300 | 2,976 778 | 3,049| 1,776 | 30,753 
. Haromszek Stuhl 9,900 96,800 | 2,933 568 | 2,635) 1,595 13,363 
. Esik Stuhl 3 4,600 83,900 | 1,554 739 | 3,221) 1,658 3,439 
Aranyos Stuhl : 19,400 | 3,880 198 798 408 4,773 


454 50,300 | sccees 356,100 | 2,184) 3,095 |12,394| 7,324 | 81,324 


{is Udvarhely Stuhl 2 16,200 | i 1,774; 811) 2,691/ 1,887 | 28,996 








Szekler 


— tt 
CO NID Or 


Land of the 





ts 
o™ te 


- 
a 


. Hermannstadt Stuhl 54 | 16,300) ...... 113,900 | 3,452 889 | 3,306) 2,181 42,313 2,533 

. Schasburg Stuhl 17 | 5,300 21,500 |°2,150| 184 523 | 13,567 647 

- Medias Stuhl 27 6,700 41,000 | 3,417 24S 861 25,233 2,058 

. Gross Schenk Stuhl 42 5,300 27,100 | 2,464 2 556 19,757 656 

- Reps Stuhl 18 | 4,700 abnens 19,700 | 1,970 5 457 | 25,997 4 

- Michlenbach Stuhl ......... ll 3,200 20,400 | 3,400 i 5 259 9,321 680 

- Reismarkt Stuhl ll , 15,900 | 3,975 155 357 11,159 762 
26. Loschkirch Stuhl 2 17,000 | 3,400 109 338 238 12,565 42 

. Szaszvaros 3] 22,900 | 3,271) 185 5} 437) 10,442 
28. District, Cronstadt 98,400 | 3,280 803 7) 2,158 | 55,051 § 

. District, Bistritz é eanaea” 34,700 | 1,197 312 af 14,238 58 12,699 

432,500 | 2,755 | 3,398 5 H 239,643 | 8,347 117,162 


9,914 














+ 


353,400 /985,714 


1,020,300 |2,006,014 | 2,085 |17,402 |71,029 | 43,408 | 685,399 18,428 333,779 


3 
I 
2 
S 
n 
2 
> 
— 
=} 
rp 
a 
= 
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XIV. TRANSYLVANIA. 












Population. Movement ofthe Population. Productive surface. Productions (agri 
: ; ? » 1 eimer 
1 joch = 12 English acre. 1 metzen = 12,5, bush. | _ 12,7, gal 





Mar- | Births.| Deaths. 
riages. 











_—— I Wheat and | Maize,Barley, A 
Arable land.} Vineyards. Meadows. Rye. Millet, &c. Wine. 



















































peceee 417,700 389 | 1,602 921 | 24,093 412 6,853 105,133 122,656 7,686 
pescee 199,000 1,427 | 6,470] 3,499 | 56,706 2,438 29,145 247,444 288,685 45,511 
cece 82,900 651} 2,858] 1,836 | 32,695 1,980 11,359 142,670 166,448 36,958 
eesee 122,500 985 | 4,586} 2,527 | 36,012 531 23,009 157,141 183,329 9,922 
coces 147,200 1,430 | 5,360] 3,895 | 51,481 1,023 30,930 224,644 262,085 19,093 
= 100,700 1,345 | 4,580] 2,771 | 38,027 182 10,742 131,027 152,865 3,399 
— 86,600 839 | 3,524] 2,373 | 37,731 145 20,982 164,644 192,085 2,714 
eeocee 142,600 1,245 | 5,442] 2,856 | 26,904 731 20,865 117,401 136,968 13,639 
123,600 794 | 3,658} 2,693 | 19,046 893 10,287 83,110 96,961 16,661 
peceee 20,700 412/ 1,982} 1,350} 10,581 846 6,088 48,172 53,867 
bosces 36,200 321) 1,608 762 7,569 coceee 5,139 33,028 38,533 
ecves 38,000 273) 1,142 666 | 15,332 55 6,851 66,903 78,054 
neces 59,800 524| 1,727} 1,031 16,255 cocces 6,487 70,931 $2,753 






| | | a | | a | | | | 


Diiicen 1881 |10,635 |44,539 364,432 9,236 194,737 | 1,596,248 | 1,855,289 


126,530 147,618 


















baseee 811} 2,691 28,996 29 7,222 
hecees 2 30,753 637 9,751 134,195 156,561 














beceee 5 1 4 13,363 seeese 2,272 58,311 68,030 
beccee 3,439 dooces 1,279 15,006 17,508 ieiihaon 
toccee 4,773 179 1,356 20,828 24,299 3,345 
peceee 81,324 845 21,880 354,870 414,016 15,783 
= 42,313 2,533 22,627 184,641 215,415 47,286 
beseee phe 2 13,567 647 7,345 59,201 69,068 12,087 
heoese J 25,233 2,058 13,041 110,108 128,459 38,422 
beesee 82 19,757 656 9,175 86,215 100,584 12,242 
penne , 7 2 25,997 4 7,101 113,441 132,348 82 
evces , a) 9,321 680 4,975 40,676 47,455 12,693 
erces 11,159 762 4,148 48,694 56,810 14,227 
aneee 7 ¢ 12,565 42 4,183 54,829 63,967 797 
eeces 2, 10,442 383 3,453 45,556 53,149 7,104 
on ’ 55,051 scsi 28,415 240,222 280,259 — 
beccce 14,238 582 12,699 62,130 72,484 10,868 
becees 239,643 8,347 117,162 1,045,713 | 1,219,998 | 155,808 

















eoceee 9, soeees 274) 1,145 eveces coreee ceceee 


eeeees | weeeee [ aeeeee 














20,300 |2,006,014 | 2,085 |17,402 171,029 | 43,408 685,399 18,428 333,779 | 2,990,831 | 3,489,303 | 344,009 














Mluctions (agricuitural). 





1 eimer . 
> - .| 1 florin = 2s. 
= 12,7, gall. lewt.=123lbs. English. 













6| 7,686 68,532 | 285,119 
5 | 45,511 | 291,443] $24,146 
8 | 36,958 113,583 | 442,475 
9} 9,922 | 230,092 | 482,902 
5 | 19,093 | 309,286] 684,803 
5 | 3,399 167,423 | 377,878 
5 | 2,714.| 209,828 | 435,279 
a] 13,639 208,654 527,084 
1} 16,661 102,870 | 303,891 
- 60,883 | 189,797 
3 51,391 | 128,941 
{ 68,510 | 219,480 
3 64,874 | 226,882 


Horses. 





442 
947 
631 
710 
1,342 
246 
673 
1,269 
257 
206 
390 
420 
591 


Cattle, 


Horned 
Cattle. 


10,172 
19,921 
11,527 
16,333 
17,111 
5,672 
11,779 
29,199 
5,912 
4,743 
8,983 
9,658 
13,586 










8,124 


1,908 


1,706 
1,822 
1,207 

331 


164,596 


7,633 
6,606 
7,287 
4,827 
1,327 


6,741 


Sheep. 


27,513 
12,540 
27,583 
18,846 
7,196 
6,690 
19,801 
1,245 
1,847 
2,777 
4,734 
7,128 





o 
—_ 
& 
~~ 


1,620 | 





















9 1,947,369 | 5,128,677 
8 72,214 327,327 
l 97,517 352,096 
0 22,717 180,846 
5 12,794 56,217 
9 13,560 56,097 
6 218,862 972,583 
) 226,274 685,108 
8 73,450 191,461 
9 130,421 388,326 
4 91,751 304,772 
8 71,011 326,353 
_) 49,748 120,756 
0 41,482 141,178 
7 41,831 171,162 
9 34,520 134,625 
9 284,148 940,793 
1 10,868 126,990 240,667 
8 | 155,808 | 1,171,626 | 3,645,403 





eoeeee > wwewree fF eeeeee 








3 | 344,009 | 3337,797 | 9,746,663 


6,974 


12,629 
2,965 
3,837 
6,311 
5,470 
1,196 
1,475 
2,989 
1,722 

12,397 
5,535 


56,526 


27,680 


25,256 


5,931 
7,676 
12,623 
10,940 
2,392 
2,952 
5,980 
3,446 
24,794 
11,070 


113,062 








17,983 


34,023 | 


2,976 

6,485 

5,386 | 
7,485 | 
2,391 
1,023 
3,658 
4,562 
6,349 
2,745 





77,083 


71,624 |305,338 | 239,707 




































































































STATISTICA 















































































































































Habitations. Popul 
Area 
in Au- | 
} General’s Commands. strian | Cities } 
ty —. | ong Villages.| Total. | Houses. | Families.| Male. | Female. 
| _ 
Lugan Regiment ........+.+: ase tg \fe| 1 | 108] 104] 6,459) 6,536) 34,091 | 32,381 
Ss Carlopago Community ......ceseeeeee i DF sccdey | eceoes 1 187 157 311} 339 
SEJ g J Ottochan Regiment .............+. lL gg |S see 1 83 84 | 5,008) 5,009} 30,399) 29,526 
= = Zengger Community.........++ ececee LD] ccccee | coccee 1 481 659| 1,148] 1,275 
5 & | 3. Ogulin Regiment..........eeseesereeeees = 3 1 109 110 | 5,596} 5,580) 32,772 | 30,625 
4, Szluin Regiment ........+.+0+. ieveeniiaend OF F sesces | 319} 319 | 4,473| 4,823) 29,724 | 25,980 
164 2 3 614 619 | 22,504 | 22,764 128,445 126,126) 
\_sf 5. I. Banal Regiment.........cccccoee-| 24 | cceeee 1 128 | 129 | 5,543| 5,601) 28,942) 27,251 
le II. Banal Regiment ..........+++. cove] | [cence wwe | 146 | 146 | 5,244] 5,341| 28,175 | 26,209) 
3 =) 6. 4 Petrinia Community..........0. eee. |% 24 1 coecee | cooces 1 686 756} 1,599) 1,644} 
Rostainicza Community ...........0+- | SE ace sccm 1; 510 540} 1,005 | 1,135 | 
48 2 ] 274 | 277 | 11,983) 12,238| 59,721 | 56,2 339 | 
LES [ 7, [ St. Georg Regiment ...cssecveeree| | ge |fese | ene | 176] 176 | 6,645 6,670 | 34,354 | 32,966 | 
2 & * | Bellovar Community......... isinvetaed \ 1 sede aie 1 303 417} 884| 894 
= = Kreutz Regiment ........... selieaneainn 28 ine ] 190 191 4,594} 4,634) 30,112) 28,085 
S56 Franich Community.........+0+s000 os i “4 { ees ee 1 137 143 358! 307 
| 
SRALS es eee |- 
64 2 1 366 | 369 | 11,679) 11,864} 65,708 | 62,252 
= 9. Gradisca Regiment .........+++. seanionenl i. 1 140 141 5,681| 5,761) 30,909} 29,443 | 
F] Brood Regiment ........essessees weees 34 |t os 1 97 98 | 6,533| 6,624) 34,788 | 34,602 
2 Brood Community .......... eoeceseece . 1 ch Soe 1; 484 516) 1,716) 1,266) 
2 Peterwardein Regiment ...... nina —_ 1 60 61 | 10,095 | 10,180} 39,993! 36,659 | 
} — 
“i Peterwardein Community............ 54 1 | coccs ° 1 2 909 941) 4510) 2,212 
a Carlowitz ew ondoscesosessess 1 o | ceeses 1 954; 1,066) 2,184) 2,210 
z Semlin Community ......s0..-.000 oe ee! 1} 1,675| 2,280) 5,170) 4,808 
s | 12. Tschaikist Battalion .......ccccccscsssoes] 1G | cesses | coeeee 15 15 | 3,148| 3,246 14,811) 14,216 
| —_———— | — 
133 | 4 3 | 313 | 320 | 29,479 30,614 134,031 125,416 
7 3 13. Deutsch Banat Regiment......... - 72 J sesee | ceeeee 47 | 47 | 13,306| 13,831 | 61,253) 58,063 
a¢ Pancsova Community ...........++ ail 1) I ae pee 1 | 1,645} 2,104) 5,642) 5,501 
3 F 14 Wallachisch-illy rischas Regiment... 102 eons 1 140 | 141 | 14,834) 15,417 | 54,821) 53,035 
oO * "| Weisskirchen Community ssonens ecece SF dentes § anceus 1} 1,034] 1,303 2,810 2,798 
174| 2 1 | 187} 190 | 30,819] 32,655 |124 1,526 119, 397 | 
2 + | 15. I. Szekler Infantry Regiment........ i 3 48| 51 | 7.938! 4,307] 21, 022) 21,362 
|e | 16. II. Ditt0 .cccccccoccccccoscess ees evece 4 97 | 101 | 7,875] 4,083] 17,306 | 18,409 
ee 17. I. Wallaschisches Infant Regiment..| $100 | ..... 1 81) 82) 4,395) 3,802 14,578) 15,343 
hl YY yp eters cadena ee | pee lay Peat 44| 44] 5,954] 4,366] 18,081) 18,520 
|ZS | 19. Szekler Hussar Regiment ...sccccsee]) | Lise 6 11} 17 | 6,826] 2,107| 14,813) 14,858 
| 100 | ...... 14 | 281 | 295 | 32.488] 18,665 | 85,800) 88,492 
Total......| 683 12 | 23 | 2035 2070 38 38,952 |128,800 |598,231 571,922] 
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| 

XV. Mivitary Frontier. | 
pennestalnahaniiains: a 

| Cattle. | 

| 





Population. {Movement of the Population. Productive surface. Productions (agricultural). 
SeigeoRte icq TULA Ia: 









































































































































1 metzen |1 eimer=| 
Popule. 1 joch = 12 English acre. =12,7,, bush,|12;7, gall. 1 owt. =163Ib6 _ oi6 cubic 5 a 
ion on sites eens ~ ae 
Female. Total. an Au- Marria: Birth | | Horned chew. 
t ges.) Births. | Deaths. = . , , , Cattle I 
square Arable land. a Meadows. —_ Forests. Corn. Wine. | Hay. Taber and | Valuation for | 
a perce — ——EE SS ES -_. — = e | 
M1) 32,381) 66,472 |) 1459 576 | 2,271) 1,285| 76,267 5 | 25,037 |139,982| 117,356) 190,124 107| 354,815 64,125 | 1,455,760 | 5,371| 26,470| 62,387 
11) | 339 650 } . the he eaogl | gga et oe Es 1 eee ney Bea Dagessiny | pone 6 
9 | 29,526) 59,925 || o79 589 | 2,591/ 1,638| 51,960 74| 20,261| 82,181) ...... 156,775 699| 393,348 89,347 | 1,391,359 | 5,708| 21,384) 65,281 | 
i8| 1,275] 2423 | 51272 { BL] 112) 62]. | tenes SUE ie | quem 38 15 | Q | cveree 210 19 18 141 | 
72 | 30,625 | 63,397 |" 1441 724 | 2,595| 1,494] 66.562 |  196| 29,729| 42,905} 72,461| 152,038] _758| 296730 | 61,532 | 1,152,317 | 4,552) 21,866) 63,035 
24| 25,980} 55,704 | 2298 690 | 2,416| 1,600} 92,239 | 1,346) 19,126) 26,857| 67,019) 148,184) 7,461) 241,282 | 69,817 | 1,103,985 2,815 | 21,249} 29,435 | 
45 126,126 | 248,571 | 1516 | 2,620 |10,025| 6,094) 287,028 | 1,621 | 94,245 |291,925| 465,083 647,159| 9,040/ 1,286,184 | 284,821 | 5,103,631 | 18,466 | 90,987 | 220,285 | 
i3 | 27,351) 56,198 | $341 20 | 2,807| 1595) 86,662 | 2,371) 19,721| 43,168| 47,199 221,151/ 13,124| 310923 | 40,819 | 1,150,713 | 6,333) 29,319] 16,700 | 
79 | 26,209) 54,384 536 | 2:216| 2'392| 6152 | 1,106| 13,024| 41,941| 78,010| 288,686] 6,770| 342,787 | 74,679 | 1,263,926 | 7,723| 31,827) 12,774 | 
9) 1,644) 3,243 | $2490 49| 152) 117| 2088] 331| 615| 1,603 1,981 9.876| 1,600 6.860 | 702 36,728 268| 821 1 
N95) 1,135 2,140 10} 104) 112 1,154 | 128 SE dciced 1 ebeeee 8,437] 1,237 4410 | eveeee 21,474 84| 282 








oe i aE, amie 
21 | 56,239| 115,960 | 2416 1,215 | 4,779| 4,216] 176,056 | 3,936 


























33,650| 86,712| 127,190| 528,157| 22,731| 664,080 | 116,200 | 2,472,841 | 14,408] 62,249] 29,475 | 










































































54| 82,966] 67,820 |} 1015 597 | 3,640| 2.229| 111,018 | 4,746| 43,596| 32,170| 127,571| 351,758] 39,826] 591401 | 84,869 | 1,393,835 | 14,645 | 44,048) 15,569 
so1| 1178 | $19 20+ 60| "59 22 | 0... 490|  314| ...... 123 | on... re 4 PP 

2) 28,085] 58,197 1) sino 640 | 3,125| 9.295| 192,935 | 4,668] 37,914] 19,209} 99,929] 262,535| 40,304) 413,624 | 80,053 | 1,244,071 | 10,/23) 30,419) 6,718 

58/307 665 pale { oe) |) eee meres 42 i jo Ss ee 621 32) 1538) + 

127,960 | 1099 | 1,265 | 6,848| 4533| 239,275 | 9.414| 82,012| 51,700 227,500] 614,597 | 80,130] 1,005,119 | 164,922 | 2,638,908 | 25,510) 74,863) 22,287 | 


8 | 62,252 



































































































































































































































































19| 29,443] 60,352 | 2081 995 2,745 | 3,642| 85,640 3,114| 38,771 | 39,630| 122,263| 356,741 | 30,318 | 422,420 | 103,882 | 1,396,657 | 12,071 | 31,370 7,938 | 
38 | 34,602] 69,390 |} 4194 807 | 3.:230| 2'2987| 102/248 | 1,574| 52,822| 35,847] 134,074] 897,018] 9,974| 581571 | 119,615 | 1,989,379 | 21,756 | 45,743) 5,498 | 
16| 1,266 2,982 | 57129 { 14| 83| 58 792 | 298| 1,287] 547]... 13.964} 1,500} 16200|  «..... 40,298 | 297) | 721) dS | 
93| 36,659| 76,652 899 | 3,941| 2,432| 134,987 | 4,489| 76.110] 48,296| 96,978 | 1,601,050] 34,422| 614,172 | 90,679 | 2,218,909 | 23,005 | 39,667) 105,792 | 
10; 2,212) 6,722 | | yen9 38 | 211) 152 15 | 2,299; 1,978] 1,560 543 141| 16,000 4,000 463 38,813 582 711 29 | 
4] 2210) 4,344 | £1808 39 | 200| 190] 4,655 | 2,573] 1,009] 1,640] 1,260] 23,131] 40,000) 12,000 632) 120,060) 419) 1,191) 1.797 | 
70} 4,808] 9,978 83 | 356| 313) 2615] 547| 2,504) 631] ...... 70,870| 5,450) 17,683 | «....- 124,965 | 715) 460) 3,940 | 
11} 14,216] 29,027 |” 1814 336 | 1,373 1,652} 48,375 | 1,986] 62,526| 13,495} 5,667) 535,607) 13,087) 130,060 1,856 | 460,025 | 10,165| 17,162] 59,270 | 
31/125,416| 259,447 | 1951 | 3,011 |12,139 |10,726 879,397 16,880 237,007 |141,646| 360,785 | 3,498,522 |150,751 | 1,798,106 | 317,027 | 6,389,135 | 69,010 |137,025 | 184,214 | 
33 | 58,063] 119,316 |} yer | f L194 | 6,118] 5,836] 199,453 | 8,251 |235,982| 73,632) 10,642 | 2,872,774 | 67,522) 639,753 4,594 | 2,830,746 | 40,727 | 54,859| 211,926 
2} 5,501] 11,143 } - 117} 512} 427| 5,758 | 783| 4,919) 4,060, ...... 70,235| 15,580} 68,198 |... 178,378 | 1,634) 1,326] 7,073 
11 | 58,035 | 107/856 |) 1115 | f 1,159 | 4,896] 3,766) 82,458 | 5,564 | 96,305 |137,181| 463,667] 723,592) 40,406) 811,134 | 207,969 | 2,307,863 | 11,908) S2,m07 | 283.200 
6 |119,397 | 243,925 1402 2,541 |11,828 |10,254| 290,831 |16,025 337,631 215,830| 474,399 | 3,712,565 166,308 | 1,521,917 212,824 | 5,440,254 | 55,062 109,181 | 452,276 
— ee el iene . a eee - — | 
2 | 21,362 42,384 | ¢ $91 | 3,077] 1,847 28,366 | ...+0. 17,264 | «+0. 185,629 | «..... 166,590 110,478 736,936 1,945 | 19,480 22,931 
5 18,409| 35,715 317 | 1,425| 1,007| 26,862 | ...... 6,786| ...... 164,504| ...... | 58435 | 175,608 | 862,280 | 3,873 | 13,442) 10,029 
| 15:343| 29921 | 1743 |2 307! ‘994| 638] 19:417| 436] 8,503]  251| $500,000/2 121,441| 1,276] 112,007 | 32,081 | 521,247 | 2,526) 19,386) 29,088 
1} 18,520} 36,601 479 | 1,441] 985] 24/931 | ...... 22.416; 31 139,817] .....- 274,695 | 59,100 | 737,960 | 3,897 | 20,785) 37,000 
3) 14,858} 29,671 93 | 206) 157| 24,242] 92! 11,739 20 186,302} 910} 78,994 5,269 | 472,021 | 3,492) 14,363) 16,536 

302| 500,000| 797,693| 2,186| 690,721 | 382,536 | 3,330,444 | 15,733 | 87,456) 115,579 











M0 | 
—| 


31) 571,922 1,170,153 | 1713 | 12,739 52,762 |40,457 |1,490,335 


88,492} 174,292 | 1743 2,087 7,143} 4,634) 123,818 528 | 66,708 





a | 


48,404 (651,292 |788,115 | 2,154,907 | 9,798,693 |431,146 | 6,966,127 | 1,478,330 [25,375,208 |198,189 [561,761 |1,024,116 | 









































CLASSIFICATION © 




































































| | Area Circles, Habitations. 
pt — F Houses. Families. 
| square _ steals | | | | | 

| miles. ™ — | Towns. | —r | Villages. | Clergy.| Nob 

} cities. | c 

| Lower Austria............| 344 | 4 2 | 33 | 239 4,300; 158,419 299,015 | 2,489 4; 

| Upper Austria........ 333 | 5 12 | 5 | 114 | 6,720 126,532 186,335 | 1,527 

A | 390 | 5 1 19 96 | 3,590 161,915 194,147 | 1,493 1; 

| Carinthia and Carniola.| 354} 5 12 13 | 42) 5,927) 114,684 156,083 | 1,258 : 
Illyrian coast ............ 138 | 2 1 29 14 944 | 65,488 108,976 | 1,103 : 
SEIT ore | 494 7 1 | 21 | 28] 1,720) 114,882 165,049 | 3,703 1, 
I cacsimaseiinnneceid 884 16 41 | 243 279 |12,022 570,57¢ 946,507 | 4,230 2;: 
Moravia and Silesia.....|. 476 8 7 | 112 | 178 | 3,674) 305,858 | 482,518 | 2,413) 1, 
i intsscsstnnceboscsies 1,561 19 24 | 71} 194 | 6,054 | 676,609 | 1,073,391 4,511} 32, 
I vcutictinneniwtiaen 224 4 1 16 34 865 | 68,243 64,807 | 1,753 ‘ 
Lombardy.........0...0.+ 377 9 ll | 2 | 135 | 2,519 294,481 494,854 (10,356 3,! 
ee 411 | 8 9 38 | 218 | 3,209 361,916 | 412,654 | 8,086] 3; 
Hungary ..........sseeee0e} 4,000} 57 49 | 7 | 645 {11,795 | 1,718,500 | 2,490,500 16,500 | 267, 
Transylvania............-. | 962; 29 | 11 | 18 | 46/2305) 301,300} 353,400 | 5,000| 78: 
Military frontier......... | 683; 19 12 | 23 | 2,036) 138,952 128,800 | 1,679 ‘ 

 viiimcveea 111,631| 197 | 182 | 639 2,245 \67,680 | 5,177,862 | 7,557,036 66,101 | 400, 








No. IL. (8. 
FOR 1837. 


TION OF THE POPULATION OF THE EMPIRE ACCORDING TO OCCUPATIONS 





Native Population. t 
Inhabit 
_— Total Population. ants with 









































Of the Male Sex. | | |_ Absent | | Present out troops 

aa ee | Civil Trade men | “| Selensine nm i Youths fifteen an Females. | Total. joe “empire.” Stra > anes Milit Rann 

Clergy.| Nobles. | officers, linerchants,, Peasants. | no distinct | nena ng to eighteen Total. | Pee ~ Foreigners. Male. Female. Total. mem - “squane 
etc. etc. | occupation. . years, | | provinces. foregoing. mile. 

i SS EEE —E — ——aEe — a — 
2,489 4,256 | 7,423! 16,249 60,773 | 243,853 197,259 33,883 566,185 | 613,926 | 1,180,111! 49,588) 1,130,523/ 178,890 | 19,380 | 682,623 681,873; 1,364,496 35,7038 3,863 
1,527 850 | 2,300! 10,917 | 35,887 | 196,719 128,463 2.455 399,118 | 434,288 | 833,406} 18,839 $14,567 | 22,273 3,061 112,401 435,653 $848,054 8,153 2,522 
1,493 1,276 | 2,369) 6,048 | 46,434 198,356 160,852 20,029 | 436,857) 476,571 913,428; 26,711 886,717 | 47,967 S92 469,239; 484,857) 954,076 18,500 2,400 
1,258 958 | 1,449 2,523 | 47,646 | 156,274 124,615 19,841 | 354,564) 383,915 738,479| 26,471 712,008 | 25,188 275 360,417 | 387,220 747,637 10,166 2,083 
1,103 945 | 1,308 9,812 | 16,672 97,734 $8,774 12,413 | 228,761! 232,357 461,118 | 1,864 456,254; 1,366 783 232,550; 232,566 465,116 6,703 3,322 
3,703 1,797 | 3,691 6,059 | 44,98] 159,670 156,880 22,743 399,524; 415,268 814,892| ... 814,892; ... a 412,512! 415,366!) 827,880 12,988 1,650 
4,230 2,252 | 9,230; 43,829 135,248 854,816 737,031 121,319 1,907,950} 2,119,631! 4,027,581 | 150,634! 3,876,946 | 122,493 2,486 1,932,404 2,135,523! 4,067,927 66,002 1,527 
2,413 1,142 | 4,688; 14,647 69,961 | 446,306 394,370 65,541 999,063 1,096,652) 2,095,715; 60,488) 2,034,227| 38,450 1,569 1,019,860 | 1,097,382; 2,117,242 42,996 1,358 
4,511} 32,190 | 4,965; 2,076 349,807 | 753,095 957,049 128,126 | 2,231,819; 2,331,370) 4,563,089| 77,641) 4,485,448] 31,077 1,835 | 2,281,053| 2,318,578! 4,599,631 81,271 2,895 
1,753 334 | 1,860) 2,900 21,300 750,571 75,700 10,900 189,804 183,675 373,479 373,479 | 198,610; 183,675 | 882,285 8,806 1,667 
10,356} 3,616 |14,897| 18,700 138,800 | 557,734 416,162 75,220 | 1,235,485) 1,224,594 2,460,079 | 2,460,079 1,268,079 | 1,224,594! 2.492.673) 32,594 6,525 
8,086} 3,988 | 9,549) 15,700 117,100 | 441,486 380,947 62,859 | 1,039,715| 1,084,403) 2,074,118} 2,074,118 1,073,838 | 1,034,403) 2,108,241 34,123 5,046 
16,500 | 267,300 |30,000| 88,500 662,500 | 2,039,000 | 2,250,400 329,500 | 5,683,700) 5,992,600 | 11,676,300 1,676,300 5,734,839 | 5,992,600/ 11,727,439 51,139 2,919 
5,000} 78,900 | 4,500! 15,200 | 113,700 | 315,600 386,400 56,500 975,800; 1,020,300) 1,996,100} Dae 1,996,100 | , = 985,714 1,020,300; 2,006,014 9,914 2,075 
1,679 833 | 1,304; 8,225 | 103,160 161,516 | 227,631 38,749 543,097 571,523! 1,114,620) 9,846) 1.104.774 | 7,984 | 333 598,231 571,922) 1,170,153 57,062 1,630 
66,101 | 400,637 |99,528 | 261,385 | 1,963,769 6,697,211 | 6,682,533 | 1,020,078 | 17,191,442 | 18,131,073 | 35,322,515 | 426,083 | 34,896,432 | 475,688 | 30,614 | 17,662,370 | 18,216,494 | 35,878,864) 476,130 3,044 







































































16 
00 
0 
52 


52 








Families. 


299,015 


186,335 
194,147 
156,083 


108,976 | 


165,049 
946,507 
482,518 


1,073,391 


64,807 
494,854 
412,654 


2,490,500 


353,400 
128,800 





} Clergy. 


1,493 
1,258 
1,103 
3,703 
4,230 
2,413 
4,511 
1,753 
10,356 
8,086 


116,500 
| 5,000 
| 1,679 





7,557,036 66,101 | 400,637 











Civil |Tradesmen, 
officers, |nerchants, 
! 


etc. 


14,647 
2,076 
2,900 

18,700 

15,700 

88,500 

15,200 
8,225 


99,528 261,385 


Of the Male Sex. 


Peasants. 
| 2,489 
| 1,527 


60,773 
35,887 
46,434 
47,646 
16,672 
44,981 


135,248 


69,961 


349,807 | 


21,300 


138,800 
117,100 
662,500 
113,700 
103,160 





Native Population. 


| Belonging to 


| no distinct 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1,963,769 | 6,697,211 








occupation. 


243,853 
196,719 
198,356 
156,274 

97,734 
159,670 
854,816 
446,306 
753,095 
750,571 
557,734 
441,486 


| 2,039,000 


315,600 
161,516 














| 
Youths under 
fifteen years. 


197,259 
128,463 
160,852 
124,615 
88,774 
156,880 
737,031 
394,370 
957,049 
75,700 
416,162 
380,947 
2,250,400 
386,400 
227,631 


6,682,533 





Youths fifteen 
to eighteen 


years. 


33,883 


22,455 
20,029 
19,841 
12,413 
22,743 


121,319 


65,541 


128,126 


10,900 
75,220 
62,859 


329,500 


56,500 
38,749 


1,020,078 








LASSIFICATION OF THE POPULATION OF THE EMPIRE ACCORDING TO OCCUPATIONS 





Total. 


566,185 | 
399,118 | 
436,857 | 


354,564 


228,761 | 


399,524 
1,907,950 
999,063 
2,231,819 
189,804 
1,235,485 


1,039,715 | 


5,683,700 
975,800 
543,097 





17,191,442 





Females. 


434,288! 833,406} 
476,571 913,428 | 
383,915! 738,479 
232,357! 461,118 
415,368 814,892} 
2,119,631! 4,027,581 | 
1,096,652 | 2,095,715 
2,331,370! 4,563,089 
183,675! 373,479 
1,224,594 2,460,079 
1,034,403 | 2,074,118 
5,992,600 | 11,676,300 
1,020,300} 1,996,100 
571,523! 1,114,620 





613,926| 1,180,111 | 


| 


Total. 





ee 
18,131,073 | 35,322,515 | 426,083 | ; 





from home. 








ATIONS FOR 1837. 





No. II. 


(8.) 


‘ 











Total Population. 











Male. Female. 
' 
682,623 681,873 
412,401 435,653 
469,239 484,857 | 
360,417 387,220 
232,550! 232,566! 
412,512 415,366 | 
1,932,404 | 2,135,523 
1,019,860 1,097,382 
2,281,053 | 2,318,578 
198,610 | 183,675 | 
1,268,079 | 1,224,594 
1,073,838 1,034,408 | 
5,734,839 | 5,992,600 | 
985,714!) 1,020,300 | 
598,231 571,922 | 


Total. 


1,364,496 


848,054 
954,076 
747,637 
465,116 
827,880 
4,067,927 
2,117,242 
4,599,631 
382,285 


2,492,673 | 


2,108,241 
11,727,439 
2,006,014 


1,170,153 | 


Military in- 


cluded in 


foregoing. 





35,703 

8,153 
18,500 
10,166 

6,703 
12,988 
66,002 
42,996 
$1,271 

8,806 
32,594 
34,123 
51,139 

9,914 
57,062 





| 


} 
| 
} 





3,863 


} 


Inhabit. | 
ants with-/ 
out troops | 

on an 

Austrian | 

square 

mile. | 


2,522 | 
2,400 
2,083 | 
3,322 | 
1,650 | 
4,527 | 
4,358 | 
2,895 

1,667 
6,525 

5,046 
2,919 
2,075 
1,630 


Absent Present 
|from home,| Within the 
empire. =| Strangers 
from other Foreigners. 
provinces. 
1} 49,588) 1,130,523 | 175,890 19,380 
6} 18,839 814,567 | 22,273 | 3,061 
8; 26,711 886,717 | 47,967 $92 
9} 26,471 712,008 | 25,188 275 
2] 4,864 | 456,254| 1,366 783 
2 = 814,892 | _ 
1} 150,634 3,876,946 | 122,493 | 2,486 
>| 60,488; 2,034,22 38,450 | 1,569 
9} 77,G41| 4,485,448} 31,077 1,835 
y | 373,479 | sie 
| 2,460,079 | 
8 | 2,074,118 | 
) | 11,676,300 | 
po) | 1996100; | | 
) 9,846 | 1,104,774 7,984 | 333 | 
EEE } 
5 | 426,083 | 34,896,432 | 475,688 





| 30,614 | 17,662,370 | 18,216,494 | 35,878,864 


476,130 








Year. 


1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 


1836 
1837 


Total 




















1829 


1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 


Total 


1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 


Total 


1835 | 


1828 | 
1830 | 


1828 | 
1829 | 
1830 

1831 | 
1832 | 

















STATISTICAL SURVEY FOR 





Births and Deaths in the Chief Towns of the Province 


ViENNA.—333, 































































































































































BIRTHS. 
Sex. | Kind of birth. | | Eee | Born, Still-born. | “i 
—— | | ese | - —, | = 

| | | ES: | | | Sex. | Kind. | : =a 

” iti. | iti. | | S25 | More! Less | a —_ ses 
Seates. | wties, | eet i | Total. 2 E¢ | than | than | Fe. | Legi- | Megi.| 7%") FES | Male 

2 os died. died. ee males. |timate.| timate. £4 = 
7021| 6768| 8113| 5676| 13,789) 15 | 373) ...... a 236) 209) 445] ...... 7,00 
6776| 6515| 7817| 5474] 13,991) 14 |......] ......}......] 0... 224| 214| 438) ...... 7,29 
6921| 6513| 8025) 5409/ 13,434! 15° |......| 492) 262) 224) 246 240 486 7,35 
6858| 6656! 7908| 5606) 13,514) 4 |... 2687, 322) 256| 207' 371) 578 8,28 
6553 | 6287| 7466) 5374/| 12,840; 14 |...... 4448} 290; 201) 258, 233)! 491 8,70 
7489| 6998; 8006| 6481| 14,487) 12 |...... 307, 278) 236) 263, 251! 514 7,7$ 
7687 | 7449| 8260) 6876) 15,136) 12 | 1182) ...... 313| 223) 263) 273| 536 6,78 
7445| 7254} 8114) 6585| 14,699} 12 |...... 78| 266| 256| 225. 297) 522 7,37 
7699 | 7203| 8079| 6723| 14,902) 12 |...... 1501) 265) 223) 233. 255) 488 10,11 
7926| 7665) 8461! 7130) 15,591| 12 | ...... 623; 293) 219| 264 248! 512 8,54 
72,375 |69,308 |80,349 61,334 (141,683 | ...... | 1455 |13136, 2287 | 1818/2419 2591/5010) ...... 79,23 
| | | ' | | a c - 
Linz.— 23,37 
| 372| 386| 541) 217| 758) ...... S aaieaill ES ~ | or Pe 43 
| 374| 367 503 | 23 | ERR ame a ee | EE | MORE, Renee 44 
356| 358] 531] 183 714; 3 | 67| 29} 11! 30) 10} 40/) 18 4 
327| 360| 503| 184] 687) 27 |...... 208; 22) 21) 30| 13] 43° 16 46 
344) 359) 515| 188 703! 27 164; 13; 15| 18] 10) 28) 25 43 
383| 381) 511) 253 764, 20 |...... 91} 27; 23) 32/) 18) 50) 15 45 
392| 398) 520) 270 le ee 216; 24; #11); 27); 8| 35] 2 51 
368| 387|; 491) 264} Bet WD bacon | 56) 21) 17; 27| #11] 38) 20 41 
| 418] 382) 495) 305) 800,15 131} 24) 22| 26) 20! 46) 17 18 
418| 387) 515; 290) 805) 18 |...... | 279; 29; 21| 20/ 30) 50; 16 56 
| 3752| 3765| 5125| 2392) 7517) ...... iieoas 1393| 189) 141} ...... | soe oe | 460 
Gratz.—43,7 
507| 492| $27| 172| 999] 0... |... ge et Bee = = oe 76 
529) 500) 830) 199/ 1029) ...... nmi ee es = = eee 55 
545 535| 780| 300) 1080 De Beane 30: 24) 16] 26) 14) 40) 27 56 
561| 575) 837} 299| 1136! 28 ae 24; 14} 26] 12|] 38! 30 52 
854, 777; 750) 881| 1631}; 9 | 101)... 33; 17] 31! 19] 50/| 33 75 
977; 978| 794| 1161] 1955] 7 | 682)...... 14) 13) 16] 11) 27) 73 61 
| 992; 1027; 783] 1236) 2019) 6 | 451)...... 21| 18; 27) 12) 29/ 52 70 
1060) 952| 754) 1258) 2012) 6 | 487)...... 21) 21| 28) 14) 42/ 48 74 
989| 1014) 738| 1265} 2003) 6 | 660)...... | 19) 17] 17) 19) 36) 55 64 
1053 | 1038 | 785 | 1306 2091 6  ) 31) 19 33 17 50; 42 72 

J ae Ti? HE ee Se eee Ree 2 

8067| 7888| 7878| 8077 15,955| . vores | essene| 187] 185]... om yee | 658 























1Y FOR THE YEAR 1837. 


Provinces and in the Capital for ten years, from 1828 to 183 





— ee 





























(Continued.) 








No. LI. (1 


i . 





































































NA.—333,580 Inhabitants. 
DEATHS, 
= = Sex. Ages. Kind of death, 
ee- — | | | - . a 
s= 8 | Natural deaths. Violent deaths, 
223 Fe. From | From | From | From | From | Above (~~ ; — 
SEs | Males. | males. the birth lto4 | 4to 20 | 20 to 40/40 to Go|) Go Epide- | sa) = dd | se | .o3| Tetel 
es & - year.) years. | years, | years. | years. | years. |Common.’ mic oy 4 3% se its st 
Gua disease, e ire as <i w = 
oeeees 7,006 | G410| 4821) 1247) 1014) 2159) 2509 1666) 13,043 4 | 230) 46 1| 92 salt 
asin 7,295| 6534| 4588) 1175! 1186) 2470) 2087| 2323) 13,338 ...... | 341/ 43 1 | 106 13,828 
7,354) 6572) 5131 810; 1179; 2518) 2072) 2216) 13,512) ...... 230; 42 3 | 139 13,926 
8,287| 7914| 4803) 984) 1547| 3328| 2768) 2771| 13,938) 1871 | 267| 54 | 2] 69 16,201 
8,701 | 8587| 4786) 1102} 1684) 3361| 3218) 2937| 12,655 4400 | 135) 39 1} 58) 1 | 17,28 
7,796| 6998} 5401) 1198) 1380) 2726) 2037) 2052) 14,342) ...... 366) 40 16 14,79 
6,781| 7173| 5604) 815| 1285) 2315| 1935 2000) 13,563 292/ 18) ...| 2/| 79)... | 13,95 
7,378 | 7399| 5383) 907) 1379) 2574) 2186) 2348] 14,243) ...... 452| 23; 1] 4| 54)... | 14,797 
10,110) 7293) 5555) 1417) 1844) 4288) 3188) 3110) 16,232 3000 13; 49 | 41% 19,405 
$8,543 7671) 5182) 1479) 1501) 3402) 2205) 2445) 16,024 64) 57 69 16.214 
pers 79,251 74,991 91,454 11,134 |13,999 |29,141 24,205 23,868 |140,890 9275 | 2420) 411, 1 | 18/787) 1 |153,89% 
~z.—23,370 Inhabitants. 
somes 422) 392! 272! 60} 59) loo) 44| 179) 809 mk ls | on 
ae 448; 418! 290; 49| 76) 126) 161) 164 848/|......| 19) 8 eo | 866 
is | 408! 373) 223) 64) 72) 103) 123) 196) 775) cesses | cseees wiw) 6) a an 
16 461| 434 249 53 75 153 160; 205 Je eee 7 BE) ccs 895 
25 | 431) 436) 224 85, 78) I24| 152) 204) 850 1}... | 1} 15)... | 867 
15 458| 397} 209 69} 87) 14) 145) 221 a l 13) 855 
23 514 492| 297 “y 101 | 166 | 167| 206 Se F essen d , 1006 
20 415! 396!) 210 0 70; 138) 143) 210 | ey, Pere | 1} | 2 811 
17 485| 446) 276 /3 | 86; 151) 165) 200 ee sce | Zz 931 
16 560! 524; 277; 81} 95| 180) 206) 245 1079 | § 1084 
potas 4602| 4308| 2527) G43} 799, 1365) 1566/ 2030) 8816) ......| 23) 3 2| 67 8910 
atz.—43,790 Inhabitants 
woe 7e1| 695| 29) 123) 187 228| 2%/| 368; 1289) 162 |...) 3) .u.).. | Bt 
Peete 553) 590| 26 68) 107, 130) 18!) BOB) MAT) ow. | ae te 1| 
27 562; 548) 39) 71] 109) 117) 159 335) 1099 8 2) 1 
30 | 522| 557| 97, 53) 85| 136) 178 350, 1057; 6 | 16)... 
| 33 751| 779| «i 103 153; 209; 253; 471 ] 173 9 39 1 l 7 
93 | 611} 662, 281| 65; 117) 169) 242) 399) 1264 3| 3 «| 3] 
52 709 859; 413 98 186 | 222 | 258 391 1552 pain i 1 1 3 
48 749 776| 343} 71 142 215 | 267 | 487 | 1505 eevcee | 3\ 3 4 10) 
55 642| 7ol| 301; 55| 4) 207) 274) 412) 1324) ...... 8 7 2 | 3] 
42 725| 773 362) 9% | WN5) 221) 262) 444) 1492) ...... 1 5 | 149 
REE re ers ee | ee ann ae —=reero 
| esas | e940| 3220| 801| 1295| 1854| 2335) 4020/ 13,196] 185 g2)21|...| 8| a3]... | 13,525 










AL SURVEY FOR THE YEAR 1837. (Continued. 





owns of the Provinces and in the Capital for ten years, 


fe . —— 








ViENNA.—333,580 Inhabitants. 












Sex. Ages. 


. . | ; o- 
Fe. | From | From | From | From | From 
Males. | males, jthebirth} 1to4 | 4 to 20 | 20 to 40) 40 to 6 
tol year.| years. | years, | years. | years. 


orn. 


Kind. | | 





| 


| Total. 


infants as 1 to 


| 
i- | Illegi- 
te.| timate.) 


Proportion of still. | 
born to living 











BG | 209) 445) ...... 7,006| 6410} 4821) 1247) 1014) 2159| 2509 
B4) 214| 438) ...... 7,295 | 6534) 4588) 1175) 1186] 2470) 2087 
46 | 240) 486 7,854) 6572! 5131 810} 1179] 2518) 2072 
7 371! 578 8,287 | 7914| 4803) 984); 1547| 3328| 2768 
58, 233) 491) 8,701| 8587| 4786) 1102) 1684) 3361) 3218 
id; 25l| 514] 7,796| 6998| 5401) 1198| 1380| 2726) 2037 
33; 273) 536) 6,781| 7173) 5604; 815) 1285) 2315) 1935 
25, 297| 522) 7,378 | 7399} 5383| 907! 1379| 2574| 2186 
B33, 255| 488} 10,110} 7293) 5555! 1417| 1844) 4288) 3188 
64 248) 512 8,543 7671} 5182) 1479| 1501! 3402) 2205 














19 2591) 5010) ...... 79,251 74,5951 151,454 |11,134 |13,999 |29,141 |24,205 
| | | | | | 











Linz.—23,370 Inhabitants. 


59 | 


100/ 144 





One een 422! 392| 272! 












































60 
Di mits | cabins 448/ 418] 290) 49 | 76] 196| 161 
10; 40) 18 408; 373) 223) 64| 72! 103| 123 
13| 43) 16 461; 434) 249) 53) 75! 153) 160 
10; 28) 25 431} 436; 224) 85/ 78) 124) 152 
18; 50) 15 458; 397| 209 69; 87] 124] 145 
8} 35) 23 514) 492) 297; 69) OL} 166) 167 
11} 38) 20 415} 396; 210) 40) 70) 138) 143 
20 46 17 | 485) 446) 276) 73| 86| 151) 165 
30; 50, 16 560| 524) 277; 81 | 9% 180! 206 
ceoees | 830) ...... | 4602| 4308} 2527| 643| 799) 1365| 1566 
t | ' 
Gratz.—43,790 Inhabitants. 
asta bani 761| 695| 297) 123| 187| 228] 253 
Boe... | wee | 553) 590) 286) 68) 107) 130) 189 
14} 40| 27 562) 548; 319) 71} 109) 117| 159 
12} 38| 30 522} 557! 277, 53} 85| 136| 178 
19} 50| 33 751| 779 341) 103} 153) 209) 253 
11} 27| 7: 611} 662, 281| 65| 117; 169| 242 
12} 29| 52 709| 859; 413) 98] 186) 222) 258 
14} 42| 48 749| 776| 343| 71| 142] 215| 267 
19| 36] 55 642| 701 301 55 94| 207| 274 
17| 50| 42 725| 773; 362) 94) 115) 221) 262 
a rn 6585 6940 | 3220| 801] 1295| 1854! 2335 


ontinued.) 


en years, from 1828 to 1837. 


No. Ill. (1.) 











































































































DEATHS, 
—— ———__——_ —_— SL —s—_—__ 
se Kind of death. 
Natural deaths. Violent deaths. 
From | From Above = < wee © en ee 7 ’ a 
) 0 to 0 : | so | = - ot cl 4 
hong a yonse. Common. — Small| © §3 ce iss $3 | 
disease,| P°* a rs, Ze <§ } on é | 
2159 | 2509} 1666) 13,043 4| 230! 46 | 1] 92)... | 13,416 
2470| 2087| 2323) 13,338 ...... 341) 43 1 | 106 13,829 
2518| 2072| 2216] 13,512) ...... | 230) 42 | 3 |139) 13,926 
3328 | 2768) 2771| 13,938) 1871 | 267| 54 | 2| 69) ... | 16,201 
3361| 3218 2937 | 12,655 4400 | 135) 39 | 1] 58] 1 | 17,288 
2726 | 2037| 2052) 14,342) ...... 366) 40 - | 46]... | 14,794 
2315} 1935) 2000) 13,563) ...... 292! 18 2| 79| | 13,954 
2574| 2186| 2348] 14,243) ...... 452; 23} 1| 4| 54 14,797 
4288 | 3188) 3110/ 16,232 3000} 43) 49 4| 75} 19,403 
3402 | 2205) 2445| 16,024_ ...... 64| 57 | 69} | 16,214 
9,141 |24,205 23,868 |140,890 9275 | 2420) 411, 1 | 18 | 787) 1 {153,822 
100; 144/ 179; 809) ...... | 0... ~ 5 | 814 
126| 161} 164) 848 ...... 12) 2) ig i ee 866 
103| 123) 196) 775) ..cece | coves 1] 5/.. 781 
153| 160} 205) 884) ...... So ae | Sl oe 895 
124; 152} 204/ ° 850/ ...... 1 1} 15 86 
124; 145| 221 | 1 | eco | BBE ons 855 
166} 167| 206 eee BY ses. 7} cee 1006 
138} 143] 210) 808) 20... | soos ; Situation a 811 
151| 165} 200) 931] ..... |... Peg Best ped, Pee 931 
180} 206) 245) 1079) ...... | woe | coe | ove | 5] 1084 
1365| 1566| 2030| 8816) ...... | 23] 3 | 2] 67| 8910 
228} 253| 368| 1289) 162 |...... | 3 = Fe | 1456 
130} 189] 363) 1141) ...... |...... l 1 | 1143 
117; 159) 335) 1099) 8 2) 1 | 1110 
136| 178| 350) 1057; 6 | 16)... vn eal oe Oe 
209; 253; 471) 1473; 9 | 39) 1 1} 7|...| 1530 
169| 242; 399| 1264) ...... | 3] 3 =i Oboe) ee 
222} 258] 391) 1552/ ...... | wi} J 1/ 3]...| 1568 
215| 267) 487| 1505) ...... 3| 3 | 4] 10)... | 1525 
207; 274) 412) 1324)......)/ 8) 7/...| 2] 21 ..] 1343 
221] 262|/ 444) 1492] ae & Oy . 5|...| 1498 
1854| 2335| 4020/ 13,196/ 185 | 2/21]... | 8 | 33]... | 13,595 
Say nk Pee a ee Se a ! j 









































STATISTICAL SURVEY 





Births and Deaths in the Chief Towns of the Provinces 





LAIBACH. 








BIRTHS, 











































































































Sex Kind of birth. | =28 Born. Still-born. = = 
| é a Sex. Kind, se | 
3 | Fe Logiti. | megiti-| Total, | 2 3 | More | Less |— 1. _ \retat 28 
Year. | Males. males. mate. mate, _ = s ! —_ = Males Fe. | Legi- | Ilegi- — Re 
| =e} “| Males. |timate.|timate. >=: 
| aldo | | se 
1828 | 250) 245! 309; 186/ 495) 40 | lw be OY 
1829 248 263 315 196} Sil} ... | 75) Lom ho) oe OT em Me 
1830 | 241| 207; 284; 164) 448; 2 | 33 | 9; 7] 15] 1] 16| 28 
1831 | 273| 228/ 304) 197/ 501) 15 | 55) ..| 8) 8) 7| 9) 16) 31 
1832 | 227 | 224; 292] 159| 451) 18 |... | 79) 7} 9] - 5| 16| 28 
1833 | 250) 261) 365) 146 | 511] 25 | .. | 26) 10) 7] Il} 6) 17] 30 
1834 | 244| 295 | 327| 142] 469) 23 | 16] ... 6; 8] 11} 3! 14] 33 
1835 251 | 234; 324] 161] 485) 19 | .. | .. | WN} 3] 3| 14] 35 
1836 | 244) 240) 343) 141/ 484) 24 | ... | B84) 8) 9) 12) 5) 17) 2B 
1837 | 278} 267| 364 | 181} 545) 20 3] .. 4 4 | 4 | 136 
———S|[ | | | - I— — — _ a — 
Total} 2506| 2394 3227 | 1673| 4900 | . | 63| 51] 82] 32] 114 | 
Triest and Dr: 
1828 | 1341| 1322] 2167| 496] 2663) 654 |... | ... | 6} 6]... | 
1829 | 1299] 1259] 2048/ 510] 2558) ... | 605 Beneas 
1830 | 1355) 1279| 2132) 502| 2634| 4 | 654 : re pa ee Pe 
1831 | 1285| 1337| 2060} 562| 2622| 37 | 487 |} 2] 1! 16] 17) 154 
1832 | 1410| 1259| 2131! 538) 2669) 40 | 367 16; 4/ 4] 16] 20) 134 
1833 | 1470) 1451| 2351} 570) 2921) 41 | 801 20; 7] | 16] 27) 108 
1834 | 1859] 1108] 2046/ 921) 2967) 22 | 753 |... | we | wee | cee | cee | oe | ae 
1835 | 1526| 1418| 2346| 598) 2944) 39 | 385]... | 11 9/ 5] | 20] 147 
1836 | 1603; 1529| 2478} 654) 3132} 38 | ... |1113) 12] 12} 3] 21] 24/ 130 
1837 | 1515| 1541| 2383) 673| 3056/ 35 | 748 | 14; 9! 4] 19] 23) 133 
Total |14,663 13,503 |22,182| 6024 28,166 |. | 88] 43 | 131 | 
INNSBRUCK 
— | x ; — 
is28 | 155| 134| 237| 52] 289 "| ee 5| .. | 
1829 | 146| 150} 243) 53] 296] ... os 4 tra oe 
1830 | 157] 109} 214; 52] 266) 4 37; 6| 6| 9 3| 12] 22 
1831 163; 129] 248 44| 292) 56 36; 3) 3) 5 l 6| 49 
1832 | 143} 129} 219; 53] 272) 41 57| 3 6; 6| 8 9| 30 
1833 | 136] 154| 230 60| 290] 38 31} 4/../] 2] 2 4| 72 
1834 | 167) 140) 233 74| 307) 32 | 1066; 8| 3] 5| 6| 11] 28 
1835 | 168} 133) 239) 62| 301| 39 73| 7 5| 8] 4] 12] 2% 
1836 | 169) 154) 247| 76] 323] 32 | ...:| 61] 3 2 4 1} 5] 65 
1837 | 154) 160) 247) 67) 314) 37 |... | 62) 5] 1 | 3) 3/| 6] 52 
Total 1558] 1392| 2357| 593] 2950 39 | 26 | | | 6 


















































No. III. 


URVEY FOR THE YEAR 1837. (Continued.) 


Provinces and in the Capital for ten years, from 1828 to 1837. (Continued.) 





Larpacu.—14,850 Inhabitants. 





DEATHS. 


















































Sex. Ages. Kind of death. 
Natural deaths. Violent deaths. 
| . From | From From From | From | Above ee - | 
Males, | a. thebirth 1to4 | 4to 20 |20to40/40to60| 60 _ Epide-}. | ., ga jud sglad 
ales. ltolyear.| years. | years. | years. | years, | years, | Com- | jyjg | Smal! | Sui-/ SSB) 52 | f= | SS 
| | | | MON. | disease.| POX- | Cide.| >= | AS eS |ws 
| a }_ | s © 
230; 225| 101; 44 40; 69) 89) 112] 450 miwitewt @ 
220| 216) 79 47 40 77 74/| 119 | 428) 1 6 
212} 203; 84) 41 38 | 65 81; 106] 414] ... jaa l 
227; 219| 80 68 46 74 69 | 109 | 433) 4 5 4) 
249; 281| 104 65 71| 87 76| 127| 500! ... 22) 1 7 | 
250} 287| 118 49 64 | 9% 91} 122] 530; .. | 5} l 
201; 252) 108) 43 47 68; 62] 125| 447] ... | 6 oa 
236; 249) 113 51| 52 $2 82; 105 | 483) ... 7 1 
384} 434/ 131 | 34/ 68] 154) 211 | 220) 466) 330 PS? Bt sat 
286/ 256) 165) Gl) 46) 74) 74) 122) 586) .. | 5) ww |... | De | 
euens Eihavas Beant Biles Sie wie Bite Siocest) | ane Rees Seek See Bees Bae 
2495 | 2622 / 1083 | 503 | 512 | 843 | 909 | 1267 | 4707 334| 43] 4]. | 28| 1 | 
st and District.—52,580 Inhabitants. 
s84| 617| 323| 183| 303| 315| 268 | 1965 | i{a]..| 1] | 3| 
869; 578| 316] 153 | 275 | 325) 306] 1924) | 9/ 1 1/ 18 
882} 567 | 321] 177] 273/| 323 | 309| 1962) .. | 2)... . | 16 
| 1001] 647 | 424 | 226) 258) 297/ 283| 2109); 5) 4/ 1} 1] 15 
1045| 636 | 481} 231] 304] 294] 356 | 2259 3/ 2%) 1 5| 9 
986) 649} 303 | 247 | 294 | 287 | 340 | 2094) ... | 21] 1 4 
1016} 649 | 420] 274] 296| 283] 292] 2175) ... | 8| 4 6} 21 
1204| 805 | 557 | 283 | 289] 283 | 342] 2474| ... 68 | 3 4 
| 2055| 764 | 623) 419 | 839] 887/ 703 | 2519) 1699; 6) 1) 20 
| 1104) 699} 379! 239] 305) 298] 388) 2274) ... | 2] 2] 3} 27 
911,046} 6611 | 4147 | 2432 | 3436 | 3592 | 3607 |21,755| 1707 | 160 | 25 17 | 158) 3 2 
InnsBRUCK.—10,826 Inhabitants. 
134) 74|/ wsl] a4|] 45] 43! 95] 283] | et - 
aaa 172} 71] 33 27 47 56] 102] 332 | ba | 2 
12 148; 80} 14] 20] 42] 52] 95] 302] .. |. |... | 1 
6 161; 87] 2 21; Sl} 54] 95] 3l4/ ... 9/ 2]... ] 3 
9 177 74 17 15 58} 54] 11 | 322 aa SB i ec | 4 
| 44} 150| 79 28 22 61; 73] 88| 321 | . at 
| 208| 126 23 40 56] 47] i121] 410; ... | «| 2 | 3] 
| 12 171| 100 20 26 70 67 91 | 368 | é 1 | |; 2 
5 189} 79 18 55 | 139] 381] ... Df ass | oe | 2 
6 183} 91 22 71| 105 | 370 = Bowe | oe 3 
65 1756} 1693} 861 | 209 542 | 1oa2 | 3403 | 3 | 17] 7 | oe 19 






































































































































SURVEY FOR THE YEAR 1837. 








(Continued.) 


the Provinces and in the Capital for ten years, from 1828 to 1837. 





LarBacu.—14,850 Inhabitants. 


(Cor 

































































































































DEATHS. 
» oF Zxe Sex. : —_ ; . _ 
nd. | S23 | Natural dea 

— 223 De | From | From | From | From | From | Above | on 

. | Total.| 5 = | Males. Fe- thebirth) 1to4 | 4to 20 |20to 40|/40to60|} 60 | Epide. 
hee SEs | males. jtolyear.| years. | years. | years. | years. | years, | Com- mic 
imate. E | | | mon. | disease. 

ee 4, 230; 225) 101; 44) 40) 69) 89/ 112] 450! ... 

4| «. 220; 216; 79| 47! #40! #77! #74/ 119] 428] ... 

1) 16 212} 203| 84| 41 38| 65/ 81) 106] 414; ... 

9| 16 227; 219} 80| 68| 46| 74 | 69| 109) 433) 4 

5| 16 249; 281| 104) 65! 71 87 76 | 127 | 500 

6| 17 250; 287) 118) 49 64; 93); 91) 122] 530 

3: 14 201| 252| 108; 43! 47] 68| 62) 125! 447 

3; 14 236; 249) 113] 51 52 | 82 | 82 | 105 |} 483) ... 

5| 17] 384| 434) 131] 34) | 68 ue | 211 | 220) 466) 330 

| 4| 136 286; 256) 165| 61| 46 | 74) 122] 536 
| | | 
mae, ——} | ao, 
32 | 114 | 2495 | 2622 | “1083 | 503 | 512] 813 | 909 | 1267 | 4707, 334 
Triest and District.—52,580 Inhabitants 
) ; silica a - sai 
6 | 1125! 884} 617| 323] 183 303 | 315 | 268 | 1965] ... | 
‘ 1084; 869} 578] 316] 153 | 275 | 325 | 306] 1924] ... | 

Sag! eee 1098; 882; 567 | 321! 177| 273} 323] 309} 1962) | 
16] 17} 1134; 1001} 647 | 424) 226) 258] 297; 283 2109) 5) 
16 | 20 | 1257| 1045| 636 | 481/ 231 | 304] 294] 356 | 2259 3 
16 | 27 | 1134; 986! 649} 303 | 247| 294) 287/| 340} 2094 

ae one 1198} 1016) 649) 420] 274| 296| 283 | 292 | 2175 
15 | 20 1355| 1204; 805 | 557| 283 | 2989} 283| 342) 2474! ... 
21} 24 2190} 2055| 764| 623 419] 839] 887] 703) 2519) 1699 | 
19 | 23 1204| 1104; 699} 379} 239] 305 | 298| 388 | 2274) ... | 

131 12,779|11,046| 6611 | 4147 | 2432 | 3436 | 3592 | 3607 |21,755| 1707 
InnsBRUCK.—10,826 Inhabitants. 

7 3st} 74| | | 45| 43{ 95] oes! ... | 
|. eae a 172} 71} 33 27| 47] 56] 102] 332/ ... | 
3| 12| 22 148' 80} 14] 20| 42] 52] 95) 302! ... | 
1; 6] 49 161; 87/ 20; 21; 51} 54] 95] 314 
3} 9| 30 177| 74 17 15| 58| 54/ 111! 322 
2; 4] 72 150; 79) 28) 22) G61} 73} 88) 321) 
6; 11| 28 208; 126] 23 40| 56] 47| 121] 410; ... | 
4} 12] 2% 171| 100} 20| 26 70; 67/ 91] 368; = &| 
1| 5| 6 1s9| 79 18 19 74 55 | 139 | 381 | | 
3) 6) 52 183} 91 22/ 29! 58 71} 105 | 370 | 

| pe | 65 1693 | 861 | 209) 233 | se2| 542 | 1042 E 3403 | 3 




















































































































37. 


(Continued.) 


No. III. (2.) 








Kind of death. 











Natural deaths. Violent deaths. 
| * | | : . . . | T 
| E = [oe] vc = : | Total 
com. | Ppide- | sant | sui.) £2 | SE) 35 | 38 | 
mon. | a: pox. jcide.| >2 | SHS|/ SEAS) 
| disease. " ‘re [Ho / <8 2s | 
| | ae | 








450 | 
428 | 
414) 


433} 4) 5)... 
500 22| 11 
530 | 5] 1] 
447 6 |... | 
483| ... l 
466} 330; ...| ... | 
536 | 5 








- 


4707 | 








455 
436 
eee 415 
|». | 446 
font ae 
537 
453 
485 
818 
542 











5117 








1965 | 






































| us] a1|...{ 1| 14] 3] 2009 
1924 | | 9] 1 1| 18| 1953 
1962 | | Bi mw os | 1980 
109 5} 4/ 21] 1} 15| 2135 
2259 3/ 25; 1] 5| 9 2302 
094 21; 1) | 4]... | 2120 
175 8| 4] 6| 21)... | 2214 
474) ... | 68] 3] | 14]... | 29559 
519; 1699} 6] 1) ve | 20] oo. | 4945 
274 | } 2) 2] 3} 27] 2308 
755| 1707 | 160 | 25 | ... | 17 | 158} 3 [23,825, 
283 | | 2 ms | 285 
832 | ... a Di |} 2|... | 336 
BP aed Pet dot 1}... | 303 
314 | 9! 2 3]... | 328 
2)... | 3] 4 | 329 


321 | 








3 








2 413 
2 374 
2 384 




















STATISTICAL SURVEY F' 


Births and Deaths in the Chief Towns of the Prov 



















































































































































































PraGue.— 
BIRTHS. 
Sex | Kind of birth. | Eos Born. Still-born. Ss . 
———— g=s - = S= 
| | | eis | Sex Kind. ser 
| SE. | E~ @ 
=a, - | “== | More| Less =Ss 
Year. | Males. | Fe- | Legiti- | Megiti-) Tota). ZF g than than R : _|Total.| EES 
males. | mate. | mate. | = &s | Died. | Died. | yfates Fe. | Legi- Illegi-| ass 
| == %& MANES*) ruales. |timate.|timate,| | 25 
| |B | | | és 
—— |g ]—\—_—_—\—_ ——| —| -|-—_|———- 
1828 | 2022) 1933 | 2551 | 1404| 3955) ... | | 141) — } igi} 93]... | 
1829 | 1965| 1790| 2390! 1365) 3755 | Sine | SURE con | om FO) GE wn | a 
1830 | 1992| 1935| 2490| 1437| 3927; 2 | 33 97 | 107 | 193 | 101 | 204) 19 
1831 | 2106| 1984| 2487| 1603} 4090) 16 | 631 98 | 83| 96| 85/| 181| 23 
1832 | 2044) 2000) 2377| 1667) 4044) 14 | ... |1178| 115 | 70 | 100) 85 | 185; 22 
1833 | 2245| 2120| 2609) 1756| 4365| 15 | 455 34 | 80/116] 98| 214] 20 
1834 | 2226| 2138) 2612) 1752) 4364) 15 | 588 119 | 94 | 109 | 104 | 213] 20 
1835 | 2215| 2140] 2568| 1787; 4355; 14 | 411) ... | 97] 87| 99] 85 | 184] 24 
1836 | 2296| 2152) 2640) 1808) 4448; 4 1066| 106 | 87 | 110| 83 | 193] 23 
1837 | 2444| 2199| 2645| 1998) 4643) 13 | 81 | M4} 71 | 103 | 112 | 215) 22 
Total |21,555 20,391 25,369 |16,577 41,946 910 | 679 | ... | 1589 
Brunn.— 
is28 | 715! 706| 888| 533| 1421| 199 | 11] 16 
1829 | 728) 647) 868) 507) 1375) ... | 227 Paras FF | Paz 
1830} 714] 711] 877) 548) 1425| 2 | 274 | 299| 14] 29] 14] 43] 33 
1831 | 705| 701| 859 547/ 1406| 16 | 88| ... | 18] 16| 21) 13| 34) 41 
1832 | 664) 613) 770) 537| 1307| 14 | ... | 506} 20) 14) 17] 17] 34) 38 
1833 | 775) 765| 886| 654) 1540) 14 | 313 19} 8] 19] 8] 27) 57 
1834 | 698} 701/ 780) 619) 1399) 13 | 187 10} 12| 9] 13| 22) 64 
1835 | 745| 723/ 805! 663| 1468) 12 | 41/... | 1} 2) 10/ 3) 13) 113 
1836 | 692} 594| 734) 552) 1286) 13 |... | 51} 12} 9| 10) 11] 21) 61 
1837 | 738} 715) 880| 573) 1453) 15 | 174] .. | 27 | 17) 2) 19) 44) 38 
Total] 7194| 6906] 8347| 5733 /14,080| } 146] 92] .. | ... | 238] 
LEMBERG.- 
1828 | 2404| 1990| 3143] 1251| 4394 564 37 | 31 | 
1829 | 1903} 1641| 2387! 1157| 3544) eee Bt les 
1830 | 1758| 1663| 2332| 1089| 3421| 2 1506; 31| 21| 37| 15] 52| 66 
1831 | 1492) 1247| 1873| 866| 2739) 22 | ... |7197| 25| 17| 25] 17] 42| 65 
1832 | 1345] 1093] 1509} 929) 2438] 16 | 209 23/ 13] 20| 16| 36| 68 
1833 | 1438] 1212| 1488] 1162) 2650| 13 | 198 26| 24] 25| 25| 50! 53 
1834 | 1488} 1227) 1591] 1124) 2715| 14 | 182] ... | 71 | 44] 57] 58] 115| 24 
1835 | 1386] 1218] 1498/ 1106/ 2604| 13 | ... | 89] 69 | 49| 53| 65| 118| 22 
1836 | 1458] 1251} 1481] 1228| 2709] 12 | 111] ... | 76| 38| 57| 57] 114| 24 
1837 | 1516] 1291] 1537| 1270| 2807] 12 1] 78| 56| 71| 63] 134] 21 
Total |16,188 13,833 |18,839 11,182 [30,021 | | 399 | 262] ... | ... | 661 


RVEY FOR THE YEAR 1837. (Continued.) 





f the Provinces and in the Capital for ten years, from 1828 








Pracuve.—105,530 Inhabitants. 


| 















































DEATHS, 












































a. Sex. Ages Kind of death. 
ae] BS F_ —— mm cee, eae = - 7 
see | | | | Natural deaths, Violent deaths. 
e~-a | | 
lsSs * From | From | From | From | From | Above ~~ : a, 
Total.) & £ & | Males. 4 thebirth| 1to4 | 4to 20 |20to40/40to60|) 60 Epide. | . mn 
ess males. \tol year.) years, | years, | years. | years. | years. Com. | ‘jnic | Small Sui- 
eo | mon. disease. | Pox, | cide. 
— — | | 7 —_—_ a | || EE = 
2084| 2012) 1133; 836 | 405 | 521! 517! G84 | 4046 | 6]... ]/ 1] 26] 
ae a 1972| 1914] 1045! 568) 382] 490| 618 | 783 | 3852 mt Bilwlwt a 
204) 19 | 1968| 1926} 965| 474| 398] 593) 646 | 818) 3830 20/12/13]... ] 31 
181} 23 7 1788) 1671| 896! 374| 278| 570| 635 | 706 | 3410! ... is| 8|..|... | 23 
185; 22 | 2626) 2596) 1022; 490] 429 | 991 | 1169 | 1121) 3602) 1545 | 28] 7/...) 4) 35 
214| 20 | 2012) 1898] 1110! 576| 357] 557/| 596| 714 | 3872 6| 7/1]... | 24 
213| 20 1875| 1901) 1181) 440 | 347) 617) 549 | 642 | 3730 | wi 6] 28 
184] 24 | 1983| 1961} 1087/ 417| 334] 712] 6418 | 744] 39TT) ... 2/9 . | 22 
193/ 23 | 2784| 2730| 1188! 672 | 488 | 1037] 1056 | 1073 | 4581| 891 4/13}.../ 2] 24 
215| 22 | 2435) 2124| 1151) 472| 440 | 865 | 817 | 814) 4521 5 | 10 | O38 
1589 | 5272 0,733 110,778 | 5319 | 3858 | 6953 | 7251 | 8099 \39,355| 2436 | 109 | 83 | 2 | 6 | 265 
Brunn.—37,180 Inhabitants. 
| 605| 617| 444| 156| 131 | 123] 152| 216| 1190 ~| 4]... ].. | a6] 
a 576| 572| 435) 132 92} 126/ 151] 212] 1129 SF Oh ax toh 
43 33 54€| 605) 404) 130 91} it} 148] 257) 1138] ... ~~ e Pee 
34) 41 663! 655! 404) 139] 122/ 163) 206| 284! 1191) 110 1 .| 2d as] 
34| 38 819) 994; 464 259| 202] 249 | 299/ 340| 1407) 384] 2. | 1 1... | ot 
27| 57 630! 597) 409) 170} 165 | 158! 169} 156] 1199 4/6]... ] 18 | 
22) 64 597; 615! 530) 160] 116| 6) 115 | 175] Lisl s| 2 19 
13) 113 741| G686| 457) 167] 160] 96) 200) 247) 1389 18; 2} 18 | 
21| 61 922; 875) 443) 237] 227| 286 | 307 | 297| 1440| 342 7/1 6 | 
44| 33 644) 635; 388; 158] 137] 201| 182) 213 | 1265 | 6 8 | 
| | | | | 
238 6851 | | 1708 | M43 | 1739 | 1829 | 2497 12,529 | 836 10 | 26 | ... | l 157 | 
LeEMBERG.—58,730 Inhabitants. 
2432| 2526| 1653| 684 | 556 755 664 | 646/ 4829/ 88| 15] 6 2] 18] 
ue | sce | 1876! 1677| 1060} 403] 317| 636| 653 | 484] 3461) 55 5| 3 ww. | 24] 
52| 66 | 2604| 2323) 1214) 763| 581 | 784/ 844 | 741 | 4686| 218 | 2] 5 1! 15 
42| 65 | 5251| 4685| 1260/ 1028 | 1632 | 2054 | 2430 | 1532 | 5662) 3989 | 225] 6 1| 53 
36| 68 | 1116| 1113) 593| 220| 249] 381 | 423| 363 2152) 39] 19) 3 1] 15 
50| 53 | 1310 1142 $20} 277| 238] 380/ 412] 325 | 2398} 21] lO] 5 2/ 16) 
115} 24 | 1294/ 1239) 839) 436 | 265 | 362] 341 | 290) 2383) 59 | 68) 7 Par 
118} 22 | 1412| 1281| 746| 369| 310) 475| 466 | 327 | 2538) I21/... | 5 | 7] gs! 
114; 24 | 1390] 1208) 763) 399 | 305 | 415 4 326 | 2398} 61/121] 4/.../...] 14 
134] 21 | 1544) 1264] 720] 357) 314] 518| 532 | 867 | 2638) 23) 94/20| 1) 8| 2 
a | | t | — —_— f |—_- es be -- _ 
661 [18,458 | 9668 | 4936 | 4767 6760 | 7155 | 5407 |33,145| 4674 | 559 | 69 | 1/ 16 222 | 










































































































n. 


ind. 


1 








| Illegi- 
. timate, 


83 
67 
101 
85 
85 
98 
104 
85 
83 | 


12 


| 1589 


12 
14 
li 

17 


13 

3 
11 
19 
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wens of the Provinces and in the Capital for ten years, from 1828 to 1837. 


~_~ 





Total. | 


204 
181 
185 
214 
213 
184 
193 
215 








Pracue.—105,530 Inhabitants. 
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Proportion of still. 
born to living 





19 
23 
99 


20 
20 
24 
23 
22 


aa 





DEATHS, 








infants as 1 to 

















| From | From 


Fe. thebirth) 1to4 | 
males. |to1 year.| years. 





2012] 1133) 836 | 


1914| 1045! 568 | 
1926} 965| 474 | 


1671 896) 374 


2596 | 1022; 480 | 


1898} 1110! 576 
1901} 1181} 440 
1961} 1087] 417 
2730| 1188) 672 
2124} 1151) 





20,733 |10,778 | 5319 

















472 | 














years. | years, 


























8099 |39,355 | 








Brunn.—37,180 Inhabitants. 





16 

















617} 444! 156 
572| 435] 132 
605| 404} 130 
655! 404) 139 
994| 464) 259 
597! 409! 170 
615| 530) 160 
686! 457! 167 
875| 443) 237 
635| 388] 158 





6851 | 4378 | 1708 

















| From | From | Above 
20 to 40 | 40 to 60 
years. | 
521 | 517 | 
490 618 | 
593 | 646 
570 635 | 
991 | 1169 
557 596 
617 549 
| 712] 648 
| 10387 | 1056 
565 | 817 
6953 | 7251 
123 152 
126 151 | 
121 148 
163 | 206 
249 299 
158 | 169 
16); 115 
96 200 
286 307 
201 | 182 























I 
Natural deaths, 
| | 

Com. | — Sm 
mon. disease. Po 
4046 eee ] 
3852 
3830 ose 2 
3410}... ] 
8602) 1545 2 
3872 
3730; ... l 
3911 a 
4581; 891 
4521| ... 

2436 | 10 





1190 
1129 
1138]... 
1191} 110 
1407| 384 





1199 
1383] .. 
1389; ... 1 
1440| 342 ! 
1265 | 














58,730 Inhabitants. 











31 
ll 
15 
17 


25 
58 
65 
57 
63 





4é 33 
34 4l 
34 38 
27| 57 
22; 64 
13) 113 
21; 61 
44 33 
238 
LEMBERG. 
52| 66 
42) 65 
36) 68 
50) 53 
115} 24 
118; 22 
114; 24 
134; 21 











2526} 1653) 684 
1677| 1060; 403 
2323) 1214; 763 
4685 | 1260| 1028 
1113} 593} 220 


1142} 820) 277 
1239 839) 436 
128] 746| 369 
1208 763; 399 
1264 720| 357 











18,458 | 9668 | 4936 


























755 664 
636 653 
784 844 
2054 | 2430 
381 423 
380 412 
362 | 341 
475 466 
415 390 
518 532 
6760 | 7155 














33,145 | 4674 | 559 


4829 88 i 
3461 55 ‘ 
4686; 218 ‘ 


5662 | 3989 | 22: 
2152 39 lf 


2398; 21| 1K 
2383| 59| 6 
2538| 121] ... 
2398; 61 | 12] 
2638/ 23] 94 














No. III. (3.) 


} to 1837. 


SEE 








Kind of death. 





atural deaths. | Violent deaths. 





| 

















_ | Evite: | sman| sui. | £3 | £E 

disease. | Pox. | cide. | r= = = 

—— 

in 15| 6]...| 1] 26] 2 | 4096 
B] wee | eee | 5] nce | oe | 29]... | 8886 
PD) w. | 20/12) 1]... 1 311. | gg04 
mM on | OO OI .. | 23]... | 3459 
2) 1545 | 28] 7]... ] 4] 35) 1 | 5999 
Re cw | OE OT 8 bet SO bee 





| 6]... 1... | 28] 1 | 3776 
im 2) 9]... ].. | 22)... | 3044 
1} 892} 4/93] ..1 11 94]. | 5534 
a mas 3 
) 


_ 
~~ 


? 
5/10]... |]... |] 23]... | 4589 
| 




















2436 | 109 | 83} 2 6 |265| 4 |42,260 








| 4 | 26) 2 | 1292 
| 2] 2] 15/... | 1148 
j 2 | 11}... | 115) 


MO; 1/..]..] 2] 15]... | 1sig 
$84] 2.) 2]. ] |] ott .. | 18ig 
6]... |... | 18]... | 1997 

< pon 2 | 1212 
ve | oe | 18]... | 1497 
Pal ..d oe] 6f | 3797 
Do ce hon fee 


_ 
bo 





























| 836 | 40 | 26 | ial 1 | 157] 5 [13,594 








| 88/ 15] 6]... ] 2] 18]... | 4958 


55 | 5 8 24]... | 3553 
218 ag. 15| ... | 4927 
| 3989 | 225 6 53 9936 


1 
a sii 

39} 19] 3] ...] 1] 15]... | 9999 
21/ 10] 5/...] 2] 16]... | 2452 
59 | 68| 7|.../...] 16]... | 2533 
ee cas 5/../ 1] 28]... | 96938 
61/121] 4]... ]...] 14]... | 2598 
23 | 94 | 20 2808 


| 4674 | 559 | 69 


| 





























ola 


38,687 











2 | 
} | 








STATISTICAL SURVEY FOR 


Births and Deaths in the Chief Towns of the Provinces and 


ZaRra.—6,7 








BIRTHS, 





Born, Stillborn. 

















































































































Sex. Kind of birth. 

| | Sex. Kind. 
| Fe. | Legiti. | Megiti-| _. More | Less | . 
Year, | Males. | males. | mate. | mate. Tota). than | than | | Fe | ; 

| died. | died. | Males. A. a. _— 

| 1828 | 164) 120, 200  —_— | Cid ee een 32| 13 
| 1829} 168) 120; 199) 89] 288 | ...... ae i nists ethan 18; 16 
| 1830 | 136) 130) 201) 65) 266 a 18| 22; 21) 20; 23 
1831 342} 299) 560 81; 641 OP Ft BORE wccces : je | 13 
11832 | 270| 259! 462} 67| 529| 69 | 76)...... | 4 | | 8 
11833 | 316) 285; 495) 106} GO1| 47 | 129|......| 82) 42) 44] 30 
1834} M44) 129) 200) 73) 273 | 27 | 1)... 7; 4) 9 2 
1835 | 142; 130; 184) 88| 272] 21 | sveses S 8 3 7 4 
|1836/ 144) 139; 200) 83| 283| 24 |...... 62; 7) 4) 7| 4 
| 1837} 159) 159; 227; 91] 318| 25 | | 7 4 8| 3 
| J —_ oo — — —-—— 
| Total | 1985) 1770| 2928) 827| 3755 | ...... —_— | scene 96; 86)...... = 
1s28 | 2939| 2820; 4513| 1246) 5759 | ...... (| See PEER Dee 138; 35 
1829 | 2893) 2928) 414107| 1414] 5821 | ...... |. ae — FOU ee 
1830 | 3010) 2791) 4388| 1413| 5801 3 ~~ | 128; 62] 147] 43 
1831 | 3121} 2885/ 4455/ 1551/ 6006 | 29 | 1031)...... 171; 90| 207) 54 
1832 | 3071| 2907) 4469| 1509! 5978 30 | 967)...... | 123) 62! 143) 42 
1833 | 3131| 2997) 4483| 1645} 6128 | 27 | 719)...... 122; 65 140; 47 
1834 | 3169| 3139) 4663) 1645; 6308 | 28  608)......| 89) 49) 114) 24 
1835 3160} 3001 4590) 1571 6161 29 1006 | ...... 124 41 107 58 
1836 | 3266) 3184, 4742) 1708; 6450) 28 |...... 402} 141| 72| 179) 34 
1837 | 3298| 3137) 4694; 1741} 6435 | 27 | 1096)......| 145) 83) 211) 17 
| | | | ‘ae ‘ees ee - on ees ae 
| Total |31,058 |29,789 |45,404 |15,443 | 60,867 | ...... ware eae | 1043 |, en, aa 1567 
1828 | 1811| 1684| 2983| 512| 3495 | ...... |... 347 | ...... 7 72| 34| 
1829 | 1775| 1713) 2970| 518) 3488} ...... |...... | 1296) ...... ee 86| 38 
1830 | 1841| 1800) 3097| 544| 3641 Bee | 815} 68) 59] 88| 39 
1831 | 1899] 1881| 3165| 615) 3780/ 51 |...... | 535) 147) 149] 148] 148 
1832 | 1778| 1771| 2983| 566) 3549| 53 |...... 11015; 60; 83| 67| 76 
1833 | 1882| 1894] 3204) 572) 3776 | 56 |...... 329; 72) 64| 59) 77 
1834 | 1818} 1811] 3154) 505| 3659 | 62 |...... 158} 63) 70| 65! 68 
1835 | 1899| 1808} 3188| 519| 3707| 61 |...... 68| 59| 47] 106)...... 
1836 | 1840| 1760) 3097; 503) 3600| 61 |...... 3759| 29) 13] 42)...... 
1837 | 1878 1706 | 3098| 486 3584 64 |...... | 381) 27) 14) 41)...... 

‘| _ — ——_—_ — EE ee | 






































Total |18,459 17,828 30,939 | 5340 | 36,279 | ...... ee eR eee ey 











EY FOR THE YEAR 1837. (Continued.) 


inces and in the Capital for ten years, from 1828 to 1837. 


,ARA.—6,740 Inhabitants. 








DEATHS 



























































































































i Se 
ges re. Renee aise = —— — = 
sz z | Natural deaths. Violent deaths. 
§ $3 Fe. From | From | From From | From | Above at ne 
EES | Males. | males, |thebirth) 1to4 | 4to20 20to40 40to60| 60 Epide- |. 3s i\|es rt) alse 
es & jtol year.) years, | years. years, years. years. | Common. _mic Small S 33 F- 8s z 
= | | disease, | PO*- | a |e zs <3 iwe 
anes 152, «118 65 38 30 48 35 54 254 _ |) ae = 2; 1 
oa 170, 186] 58; 26) 35) G7] BT] BD] BBB | waesee | ccese | Uf cee | one | ons 
6 165; 119 38 49 46 44 38 69 BIB | ccses 1] 3]...]..] 3] I 
}| 49 223! 178 66 60 60 62 60 93 B97 | .cccee 1 BD | coe | ove 
| 66 245| 208 88 68 G4 68 82 | 83 048 | .ccose 4 | aaa l 4 
8 261 211 121 S4 57 47 70) 93 eee ee ee l 
25 145 127 37 25 40 76 34 60 GME | ceceee | cones 
25 148) 132 44 36 39 53 49| 59 _ ey ee 
26 193| 252 20 25 20 52} 190! 138 279) 158 8 | 
2° 137| 146 38 35; 39 51) 35 | 85 | a Pe : 
jie 1839 | 1677 575 446 430 | 568 | 674 823; 3311 171 14| 4 3; 2 9 2 
— —EE —E - EE _ — ——EE ms —o —— — 
LAN.—145,378 Inhabitants. 
iccaai 2094| 1984 | i389! 432| 506! 541 466 | 744| 4034 12 1) 10) | 5 | 16 
ei 2643| 2495) 1493) 501) 596| 694) 757| 1097| 5068| 23 1; 8 | 7) 3 
|} 3 2897| 2844) 1621) 580) 759) 816| 806) 1159! 5599 16; 88) 5 10 | 23 
2% 2594| 2381; 1460 463) 591! 674) 744| 1043) 4884 10! 51) 4 10 | 16 
32 | 2590) 2421/ 1340) 392, G10} 762!) 804) 1103) 4859 28 83| 11 | 27 
33 2781) 2628 | 1557 478 G41} 797} 854) 1087 5341 | 14 32; 2 5 | 1 
46 2892| 2808| 1799) 483) 643 794 | 860| 1121 5627/15 22| 5 11 | 20 
38 2645| 2510) 1596) 341) 522) 745) 329) 1122) 5049) 5 57| 3 9 | 32 
30 3486| 3366) 1826) 573) 726) 1022) 1161 | 1544) 5935 | 885 14) 2/..] 1/15 
2 2694 | 2645) 1655, 396) 592) 756 | 708 | 1232} 5264 19 23; 2; 2| 2) 27 
—_ — —— —_ __ _____ ____ Se ee | | 
send 7 16 [26, 082 115,736 | 4634) 6186| 7601| 7989) 1 252 51,660 | 1027 | 372) 44 2 | 71 \222 
NIcE.—93,847 Inhabitants 
S dias 1965} 1877| 1031; 459| 279| 403| 574| 1096| 3803] ...... |..../ 1 | 3 | 35 
_ 2500| 2284| 1339) 586! 335| 420|) 728) 1376 4347 | 365 1} 12 12 47 
29 2234| 2222) 1225 508 281} 467 684| 1291 4357 10; 24! 5 6 | 54 
13 2217; 2098) 1361 292; 237) 505 626| 1294! 4168; 25 71; 14) 2 | 35 
25 | 2321) 2243) 1193; 311/ 184) 594) 887| 1395! 4467; 20) 26) 5 3 | 43 
28 2029| 2076) 951; 338) 273! 472) 963] lluos!| 4020) 22 27) 5 2 | 29 
28 1890; 1927 1139) 260; 214) 434) 659) 1121 3734 | 12 19| 8 1 | 43 
35 1959| 1816; 947; 329 192; 408; 585/ 1814; 3618 80; 36, 1 1 | 39 
86 3485 | 3874 1583 | 497| 196) 856} 642} 3585 4910) 2495 | ve} 2 | 22 | 
87 1847; 2118 917 | 300 | 147 | 641 357 | 1603 | 3582; 326 nities B I ces | 55 1 
| ccna oe ee ae a ae ee ® 
sacane (22,535 |11,676| 3880; 2338 | 5200] 6705 6705 i15, 183 | 41 006 | 3285 | 204 54 ‘ 30 |402 ] 
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No. | 


Kind of death, 
















TISTICAL SURVEY FOR THE YEAR 1837. (Cont 





e Towns of the Provinces and in the Capital for ten years, 


Zara.—6,740 Inhabitants. 























Still-born. = Sex. Ages. 
Ses 
$$$ se I— _— | $$ 
-s Ce 
Sex Kind. Cz we | 
pty 
_ = 233 | Fe. From | From | From _ Fror 
| Total.|} = 5 | Males. | ,. thebirth| 1to4 | 4to20 20 to 
-_ . . ° é s * | males, = o's 
es. + Legi- Illegi- ass jtol year.) years, | years. year 
males. timate. |timate. _ } 
= 


65 38 30 4 
a 58 26 | 35 6 
2 38 49 16 4 
9 66 60 60 € 
4 88 68 | 64 6 
2 121 84 57 4 
7 37 25 40 7 
8 44 36 39 § 
7 20 25 | 20 § 


- H ~ 





Mitan.—145,378 Inhabitants. 





2094! 1984) 1389!) 432) 506!) 54 


ceil 138 eee ee 
Se6e0s 172 42 | ......| soe f 2643) 2195) 1493 501 596 69 


62; 147| 43! 190 31 
90; 207) 54! 261) 2% 
62, 143} 42! 185 32 
65 140; 47| 187. 33 
49 114) 24! 138 46 
41, 107} 58| 165) 38 
72| 179! 34) 213) 30 


2897| 2844) 1621; 580; 759) 81 
2594| 2381} 1460; 463) 591) 67 
2590| 2421| 1340) 392) 610) 76 
2781| 2628) 1557) 473! 641) 79 
2892| 2808| 1799) 483) 643) 79 
2645| 2510) 1596) 341! 522) 74 
3486| 3366) 1826) 573| 726) 102 

















83| 211 17| 228! 28 2694; 2645) 1655 396 592 75 
a5 ms & sant Goesusd Seaeeat Peo Biase! ihe 
SBE | coccce | «0000 {ea 


27,316 |26,082 |15,736| 4634| 6186| 760 
| | i | 





Venice.—93,847 Inhabitants. 


















cas | 72) 34).u.| ... | 1965] 1877| 1031 459 279| 40 
ante 86} 38!......| ...... | 2500| 2284/ 1339; 586] 335| 42 
59| 88) 39) 127) 29 | 2234| 2222) 1295; 508! 281] 46 
149 | 148 | 148) 296) 13 ] 2217| 2098) 1361! 292) 237/ 50 
83| 67| 76) 143) 25 | 2321/ 2243/ 1193) 311; 184! 59 


64| 59 77| 136, 28 
70| 65) 68) 133) 28 


2029} 2076; 951; 338) 273) 47: 
1890; 1927; 1129; 260! 214 43: 
































47| 106). | 106! 35 1959| 1816) 947; 3829) 192| 40% 
13| 42)...... 42, 86 3485| 3874] 1583! 497| 196| 85 
14) 41}... 4i| 87 2118 917| 300) 147| 64) 
499 | ...... ane 11084] ...... 22,535 |11,676 | 3880 | 2338) 520 





No. III. (4.) 
7. (Continued.) 


ten years, from 1828 to 1837. (Continued.) 



























































Ages. Kind of death, 
| Natural deaths. Violent deaths. 

From From | From | Above (>, = ; — | 

4to20 20to40 40to6o| 60 | Epide- S i osleclad| ,.| Total 

years. years. | years. | years. |Common. mic Small | % 38 52 Se | gs 

disease, | POX | & |\me|Ro (<8 | ap 

Ss a Sa a Sa let MR ke ks 
30; 48) 35) 54, 254) 13)... limi! 91 31 Of 
35 67 81 89 | aN rere lee ee Pe es 
46, 44| 38] 69] 276) ...... i} 3/..]..] 8] 1] 984 
60 62 60 93 1| Ohi laetace oe 
64 68 82| 83 | Giaimt 81 Siw) 
57 47 70 93 oe By oe ee | 472 
40 76 34 60 | SE ee Fen | 272 
39 53; 49) 59 SD iii ceed ate a pee ee ee 
20, 52) 190] 138 279 158 B] nn] ccc | coffe | =e 
39 51} 35| = 8 SNE. shahion: onsite a J ve | ee | 283 
430) 568; 674 | 823) 3311) 171| 4) 4) 3| 2) 9| 2) 3516 
a a - ———E Ee - — = —E 
506} 541| 466) 744 4034, 12/ 1/10/...| 5/16]... | 4078 
596; 694) 757) 1097) 5068) 23 1; 8 | 7/31]... | 5138 
759} $816} 806) 1159! 5599 16) 88) 5 10 | 23 5741 
591| 674) 744| 1043) 4884| 10/ 51! 4 10/16) .. 4975 
610; 762) 804/ 1103) 4859) 28) 83! 8 11 | 27). 5011 
G41| 797) 854) 1087/ 5341; 14) 32) 2 5/15/. 5409 
643; 794, 860) 1121; 5627; 15) 22/ 5 11 | 20 5700 
522| 745| 329| 1122) 5049/5 | 57| 3 9 | 32) 5155 
726; 1022| 1161} 1544; 5935) 88 | 14) 2/.../ 1/15]... | 6852 
592| 756) 708| 1232) 5264 19/ 23) 2) 2| 2/27/...| 5339 























6186 7601 | 7989 |11,252 | 51,660| 1027 | 372| 44) 2/| 71 (222 | ... 








279! 403| 574| 1096] 3803! ...... |......] 1]... | 











3 | 3 
335/ 420) 728| 1376) 4347; 365 1) 12}... | 12 | 47 
281; 467; 684| 1291| 4357; 10/ 24) 5/...| 6] 54 
237; 505} 626) 1294) 4168; 25/ 71/14 | 2 | 35 | 
184} 594/ 887) 1395| 4467;| 20/| 26) 5|...| 3/43 
273; 472; 963| 1108! 4020) 22/ 27| 5/...| 2/ 29) 
214; 434) 659) 1121; 3734; 12/ 19] 8/...| 1] 43| 
192; 408; 585) 1314; 3618} 80| 36) 1/...| 1/39)... 
196| 856) 642} 3585| 4910) 2425 |...... Z| oe | ce | 22] | 
147| 641 357 | 1603) 3582) 326 |...... | 2}. |. | 55 

















2338 | 5200| 6705 |15,183 | 41,006 | 3285 | 204) 54 | ... | 30 |402 | 
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Provinces. 


Lower Austria 

Upper Austria | 12,919} 
BUEFIR, cccccccccccccecoes | 15,824 

Carinthia & Carniola} 11,936 | 
Illyrian coast | 9,251 

Tyrol ...es0e erecccceee 13,816 

Bohemia ... $1,592 | 
Moravia and Silesia | 41,799 | 
Galicia ccccccese eevee 105,658 | 
Dalmatia ... 6,228 


Lombardy ....... coves] 55,008 | 
Vemice cccccccccceseee 45,033 


}100,585 | 


Births in 1839. 


25,623 


12,451 | 
15,111 | 
11,399 | 
8,740 | 


12,857 
76,621 
39,570 


99,783 | 


9,954 


50,906 | 
42,099 | 


93,005 | 


20,739 
10,584 
12,057 | 
9,750 
8,650 
13,194 | 
69,928 
36,419 | 
97,940 | 
6,051 | 





53,088 
43,882 


96,970 


19,419 
10,164 
11,606 

9,326 

8,152 
12,254 
65,276 


92,591 
5,746 


48,576 


41,034 


89,610 


No. V. 


| 
| Iegiti- | 


Illegitimate. 





40,158 
20,748 


23,663 | 


19,076 


16,802 | 


25,448 


| 6,441 
| 2,335 | 
3,767 
| 2,186 
601 
622 





| Male. |Female.| Total. 


6,204 12,645 | 
2,287 | 4,622 
3,505 | 7,272 
2,073 | 4,259 | 
588 | 1,189 | 
603 | 1,225 


135,204 |11,664 11,345 |23,009 
34,340 70,759 | 5,380) 5,230 /10,610 


190,531 
11,797 


101,664 | | 
| 1,151| 1,065 | 2,216) 38:3 | 


84,916 


186,580 


| 
Total...|426,788 401,114 |382,282 358,484 |740,766 
| | 
Hungary (approxim.)|224,000 210,000 | — 


Transylvania 33,048 
Military frontier ...| 28,115} 


Total...|711,951 |667,742 





30,609 
26,019 


| 32,324 
| 27,810 


TN 


| 62,214 


29.890 
25,713 


| 7,718 
| 177) 
! 


2,464 


| 3,615 | 


434,000 


53,523 


724 | 
305 





7,192 |14,910 
208} 385 | 


2,330 | 4,794 | 


3,395 | 7,010 


44,506 |42,630 (87,136 


a 
719| 1,443 
306; 611 


| 





mate to 
legiti- 
mate in 
the pro. 
portion 
of 1 to 


3-2 
45 | 
3-2 | 
45 | 
141 | 
20-7 
59 
6°7 | 
12-8 
30-7 | 


21-2 
26°6 | 


85 | 


43-1 | 
87°6 | 
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No. VII. 


Statistical results for the year 1839, from M. Becher’s work. 





Number of the population in the | 
year 1839 to i° 


Provinces. ———EEE7 
1a | a | ; 
English} mar- : t 
sq. mile.| riage. birth. | death, 


Proportion of le. 
gitimate to 1 ille. 
gitimate birth. 
No. of boys born 
to 100 girls 





Lower Austria ............) 179 | 126 | 26 27 | | 32 | 
Upper Austria 115 | 148 33 36 , 4-0 103°5 
Styria 111 156 | 31 | 35 | : 32 | 1045 
Carinthia and Carniola...) 96 | 175 | 32 | 37 | 77 | 104-5 
Illyrian coast 155 116 | 27 37 16-0 | 105-5 
Tyrol 76 162 | 32 | 39 296 20-7 | 107-5 
Bohemia 204 129 | 26 | 29 55 60 | 106-0 
Moravia and Silesia 210 | 134 26 | 32 60 | 105-5 
Galicia 148 | 111 | 28 | 124 | 120 | 105-0 
Dalmatia 77 145 44 |: | 28-0 | 105-0 
Lombardy 307 | 116 | 23 | 39 | 69 | 21-0 | 109-0 
Venice 232 | 124 | 3 31 34-0 | 108-0 
Transylvania | 87 | 145 | 32 | 380 | 204 | 42-0 |107°5 
Military frontier.......... | 79 | 90 | 2: 29 | ik 87-0 | 107-0 














* In 1837. 








No. VIII. 


Statement of the objects introduced into and produced in Vienna on which 
the consumption duty was levied in 1837. 


Objects. | Price. | Value. 


| Florins.| —_Florins. 
Rum, arrack, punch-essence and liqueurs (12-7 galls.) eimers | 4,314) 30 13,020 
Brandy and spirits of wine .........-+- vidsuiieacnenbien - 22,984 445,516 
Wine . iin @ 1 ae 1,758,468 
7,391 36,955 
| Must ..c.cccccccesseceee saintiinis Sinlndebaeeicaitinbeciisinaiiia - 430 1,290 
Mead ....... eueiaaiiasceien issiibiniibiiniaciacthiata iat winnie 7 6 2 72 
Beer , 847,527 3,390,108 
Vinegar ” 17,563 70,258 
Oxen, cows, calves, &c., | year and over head 91,783 7,342,640 
SE pe eee mnyeerrreroree einen - 107,996 5 | 1,619,940 
Sheep, goats, EC. ...ccccccce cocsessssccrcccceveese cocccecesoees . @ 33,876 5 157,854 
Lambs, kids, sucking-pigs ..........ccccssssseceessseee anne » | 68,865 4 151,503 
Young pigs, from 9 to 35 Ibs..........sceseeeees eocees } 11,422 121,835 
Pigs above 35 lbs 66,720 | 2,502,000 
Fresh and salted meat, sausages, &c.... --.(123 Ibs.) ewt. 5,158 | 108,318 | 
Turkeys, geese, ducks and capons head) 356,814 & | 428,177 
Chickens, fowls, pigeons, &c . | 1,732,687 433,172 
Stags (red deer) 1,794 44,850 | 
Wild boars over 30 lbs. weight 833 | 2 20,825 | 
Young boars, roebucks, chamois, &c ‘ 7,178 | 64,602 | 
BENIN. <cocshedacivexcsssnanstencssesuncsssconsenseusueotesscseseces 127,398 | 2 63,699 
Meat of stags and boars rt. 83; 2 1,660 | 
| Pheasants, cock of the woods, and “ Birkhahne”’ ad | 22,812 | $ | 31,937 
| Partridges, “ Hasel”’ and snow-fowls, wild geese, a era | one 
ian widgeons, woodcocks, moorfowl . 53,668 a 32,201 
| Thrushes, throstles, quails, larks, and small birds Z.| 8,048 5 | 3,219 
Fish, fresh and salted, crayfish, cysters, tortoises, a ann P . 
frogs, mussels and snails 15,082 301,640 
Wheat, spelt, maize, rye, &c 63,319 | 189,957 
Oats ... 374,182 | ; 997,819 | 
SOMMER, ORR BiG....cccccesoccccesesccesebscccesoesecene jaiebebbees io 1 33,135 d 182,242 | 
TED. cachenpcesaenenaapenchenigbssaniaanetesnibicessceioimesnnens ot 7,500 120,000 | 
Flour of wheat, barley and other grains, grits, pearl- } | 975 306) 
barley, starch, potatoe flour, bread, cakes, &c. - aagmed, 
Seeds of hemp, flax, rape and sun-flowers 3,755 | 
Fine vegetables, cauliflowers, asparagus, peas, beans, 80.071 | 
cucumbers, &c. TT 
Common vegetables, cabbages, turnips, potatoes, &c | 331,254 
Fresh fruit, chestnuts, walnuts, &c 39,731 
Dried fruits | 7,218 
| Olive, almond, nut, hemp and seed Oils ...........seeeeesees - 32,975 2 | $24,375 
| Butter, fresh and salted, fat and tallow 22,873 | $00,555 | 
Bacon, lard and grease.........ceccec..seese eee 562 16,860 
> -sadh eilidaiienaieliaaniiinenies inuiemanhning ienabieebiiantetienes - 7,999 | 2 191,776 | 
FE viidihcscuintinnccmsswceueiewie deiestinmmrsoermbinnantiins 17 quarts 10,885,107 q 907,092 | 
| Eggs cureenenmnosncenacensenaenenneaneeseetint panceanenenanesinnensin | 44,636,200 | 595,149 
| BEGUN. .-cerccnccnveses crccosocnccesssscooceces eeee rt. 1,901 | | 190,100 
Wax, raw and manufactured } 1,637 | 130,960 
227,235 227 235 
519| § 12,456 
3,018 181,080 
290,759 436,138 
| Firewood, oak and beech --per 216 cubic feet 85,297 : 1,023,564 
| Fir-wood and faggots seennnoseene ma 30,370 242,960 | 
! Charcoal AchenennaaNeRanenentned ewt. 111,252 | 311,252 
| Coals ...ccc..cccccecee eee 83,210 | 16,762 
| Building materials ovccces pees | 1,871,034 














4,544, 081 | 








AVERAGE MARKET-PRICES OF PROVISIONS IN THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE FOR THE YEARS 1836, 


Grain. Podded seeds. Rice. Potatoes, , Wine. | Beer. Wood 


l LL. t=Lt6)|6|=6ULLl)U™t™”™C~«sm”~*~”:~*C*N #maaiiee ea ee Ur 
; Wheat. | Rye. | Maize. | Barley. | Oats. | Peas. | Beans, Lentils. Millet, | Buck- in eimer = 12,7, English gallons, cubic fe 
Provinces. Years. z | | | wheat. per Cwt. » SS eee 

“a _ ‘ SS a oe $+! = 393 Ibs. : Avoirdu- 


in Lower Austrian metzen = 1,2, English bushel. pois. Highest. | Lowest, | Highest.) Lowest. | Hard. | 


Sr. Sr. 
12; 1 29 
6 9 
53 22 
1 21 
50 5 
43 19 
12 24 
0 16 
0 28 
37 31 
36 29 
39 30 
2 49 
2 43 
11 56 
12 34 
4l 
48 
42 
59 
4 
35 
17 
34 
18 
56 
13 
28 
34 
53 
33 
6 
45 
47 
58 
57 
26 
32 
37 
51 
54 
43 
42 
47 
58 
14 
3 
9 
12 
13 
16 
20 
40 
45 
57 
49 
57 


> 


Sr. 
44 


21 
46 
59 
28 
ll 
14 
16 
31 
40 
23 
55 
5 
45 
49 
33 
16 
4 
30 
31 
39 
6 
36 
30 
44 
4 
ll 
59 
2 
29 
24 
35 
48 
31 
57 
43 
33 
4l 
17 
9 
24 
3 
7 
16 
37 
1 
35 
52 
14 
44 
17 
45 
29 
42 
56 
22 
53 


Sr. 
31 


41 
26 
17 
31 

0 
33 
43 

1 
33 
20 
21 
43 
Il 
17 
32 
42 
39 

9 
24 
22 

8 
54 
28 

7 
14 
46 
43 
29 


53 


Sr. 
3 
3l 
47 
19 

1 
46 
34 
30 
25 
49 
3 
56 
49 
23 
l4 


99 


-<<- 


42 


Sr. 
48 


48 


Sr. 
14 
4 
7 
58 
50 
55 
57 
49 
54 
3 
56 
] 
8 
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(1836 
| 1837 
| Lower 1838 
| Austria. } The rest of the {137 
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Province 1837 

1838 

1836 

Upper Austria 1837 
1838 


1836 
Styria 1837 
| 1838 


1836 

| Carinthia and Carniola ......|< 1837 
1838 

1836 
Lilyrian coast 1837 
1838 
| 1836 
| Tyrol 1837 
1838 

1836 
|} Bohemia : 1837 
1838 
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| Rice. Potatoes. Beef. Wine. | 
in eimer = 12 47 
1lb.= 1 dads 
perce.) per | accts-[ 1. 
= a5Rs| amen. pois. | Highest.| Lowest. 
fi. fr.) fl. fr.| fe fr |f. fro |. fr 
14 3} 1 3/0 9 |0 48 [0 8 
13 31}; 0 50/90 $10 48 |0 9 
14 47} 0 38;0 9 |0 48 |0 9 
13 19! 0 39|;0 7%)0 28 |0 10 
14 1} 0 34;0 +|/0 28 |0 10 
12 46} 0 31) 0 41/0 25 [0 9} 
13 34/0 29) 0 $10 42 |0 20 
13 30] 0 26)0 63/0 42 {0 20 
13 25) 0 29) 0 510 43 |0 20 
13 49} 0 34/0 6 {0 23 {0 Il 
1 310 26);0 63/0 25 |0 11} 
13 56/0 32;0 6 {0 25 {0 ll 
13 49} 0 35|0 7 |0 24 |0 14 
13 23} 0 32/0 63)0 26/0 16 
13 14] 0 386)}0 63/0 26 |0 17 
10 22} 1 12};0 8/0 2 0 8 
10 42/1 14;0 83/0 11 |9 8 
lo 32} 1 17);0 8/0 12 )0 9 
12 5510 4910 93/0 20 )0 14 
13 13/0 51);0 9/0 24 |0 17 
12 471! 0 49{|0 9/0 22 |0 15 
17 47; 0 41);0 63}1 O|9 35 
17 38] 0 37|0 6%/0 54 |90 33 
17 42}; 0 385|;0 63/0 54 |0 33 
17 4410 33);0 6 |0 37 {0 15 
17 5410 29}0 6 10 35 |0 17 
17 48} 0 32/0 6 |0 35 |90 17 
21 49); 0 9/0 3 {1 12 |9 31 
21 54/0 15/0 33/)1 31 |0 30 
21 42}; 0 2/0 3 /}1 #18 |90 383i 
11 35} 1 27/);0 43/0 110 4 
12 48/1 28;0 43/0 63/0 53 
12 27) 1 24/0 43/0 63/0 53 
8 43} 1 22);0 1143/0 9 {0 , 
9 16} 1 40/0 1113/0 11 |0 7 
8 50/1 27);0 12 |0 10 |0 7 
9 14} 1 710 113:/0 6/)|0 = 3} 
9 50} 1 12/);0 112)/0— 83]0 } 
9 40} 1 17/0 1143/0 63/0 43 
13 21; 0 18)]090 $10 1138/0 63 
13 50] 0 18|)0 4¢/0 1083/0 7 
15 34| 0 24;0 43/30 11 |0 7 
16 0O| 0 18);0 33/0 14 |0 7 
20 0; 0 18; 0 +10 16 |O0 9 
16 40} 0 24/0 33/0 17 |0 9 
0 0; 0 46/0 4 j0 14 10 i 
0 0| 0 382;0 3$)|0 16 |0 } 
0 0; 0 33); 0 $10 16 |9 93 
14 58; 0 30;);0 53/0 27 {0 14 
15 38/0 30/);0 53/0 29 {0 14 
15 4910 34/0 5:/0 28 |0 14 
15 27} 0 28);0 6 |0 55 |0 23 
145 3;);0 48;0 9 {0 38 |0 25 
17 52}; 0 3610 7 j1 386 |0 37 
19 10/0 30|0 63)1 50 |0 40 
15 45}; 0 22/;0 34/2 12 |0 37 
Ss @€: 4 5 | 0 103 |0 7%|0 43 








| FOR THE YEARS 


Wine. | Beer. Wood, 


| eimer = 127, English gallons, in Kiefer = six 




















cubic feet. 

hest. | Lowest Lowest Hard Fir. 
Sr. \fl. Sr. A. fr.\ ft. fr.| fA. Sr. 
48 |0 83 0 63/12 0| 7 36 
48 |0 9 O 6} |12 8|7 48 
48 |0 93 0 731/13 15/8 21 
28 |0 10 0 6} 5 50) 4 5 
28 |0 10 0 6} 5 50|3 56 
25 |0 9} 0 6} 6 20\4 12 
42 |0 20 0 54/5 10/3 40 
42 |0 20 0 5 5 13/)3 4l 
43 |0 20 0 5} 5 20|3 47 
23 |0 11 0 5 3 13/2 18 
25 |0 113 0 6 3 30/2 25 
25 |0 ll 0 53/3 26)2 24 
24 }0 14 0 6 3 111/23 ll 
26 |0 16 0 6 3 6| 2 2 
26 |\0 17 0 6 3 12;2 6 
H 0 8 0 82 6 15) 4 31 
11 |9 8} O 831] 6 23) 4 58 
12 |}0 9 0 88/7 31);6 3 
20 |0 14 0 8/5 12/4 5 
24 |0 17 0 9 5§ 2914 19 
22 |0 15 0 8} 5 81) 4 19 
0 |0 35 04 4 49|3 43 
54 |0 33 0 4 4 5513 45 
54 |0 33 04 5 9|3 56 
37 |0 15 0 44/4 33/3 5 
35 |0 17 0 4 4 28)}3 0 
35 |0 17 0 4 4 40/3 8 
12 |0 3i 0 3 3 55)2 51 
31 |0 30 0 3 38 41/2 48 
18 |0 31 03 3 59|2 57 
110 33 0 8 4 17;3 58 
63 0 53 0 7 4 2413 30 
6} 0 53 0 8 4 16)3 38 
9 |0 53 0 93/12 31/8 31 
11 |0 73 0 9 12 36) 8 29 
10 |0 7 0 8 |12 4))8 24 
6 |0 33 0 8} 7 33) 5 8 
83/0 5} 0 81] 8 20/5 33 
6} 0 3 0 8 7 54/5 23 
1138/0 4 0 44] 4 50)3 18 
103|0 7 4/0 4/5 6/3 34 
1) |9 7 4/0 4 § 213 47 
4 |0 7 33/0 33| 2 54/2 22 
16 |0 95 3310 33) 3 55) 3 14 
17 |0 $ 41:0 4 4 12} 3 16 
14 |0 4 54/0 43 3 33| 2 24 
16 |0 8} 54/0 33/3 43/2 19 
16 |0 93 54/0 43 | 3 37/2 16 
27 |\0 14 54)0 5 4 46| 3 23 
29 |0 14 52 0 43) 4 59) 3 34 
28 |0 14 54/0 48) 5 3} 3 41 
55 10 23 54} 0 4} 5 8| 3 51 
38 |0 25 54/0 33 7 3| 3 17 
36 10 37 54/0 33 4 213 5&2 
50 |0 40 6\|0 4 4 13) 3 2 
12 10 37 7/0 31/3 48/2 41 
73 \0 4h 0 74/10 55) 6 4 
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ithout bane 
food. 
Sr. |\fl. fr. 
24 |0 0 
2410 O 
24 \0 O 
24 |0 14 
23 10 14 
23 10 14 
20 |0 10 
20 |0 93 
20 |\0 9% 
17 |\0 9 
18 |0 9 
16 |0 8} 
24 |0 12 
24 |0 13 
24 |0 13 
27 |\0 #16 
30 |0 16 
30 |0 16 
30 |0 15 
30 |0 16 
31 |0 16 
133|0 73 
13} 0 8 
14 |0 8 
13 |0 8 
13 |0 8 
133 |0 8 
1l |O 7 
11 |O0 7 
12 |}0 7 
31 |0 18 
30 |0 17 
32 |0 18 
2 0 15 
27 \0 16 
27 |9 17 
21 |0 ll 
21/0 11 
21 \0 iil 
19 lo 0 
18 \? 0 
20 (0 0 
0|0 O 
0\|0 O 
0|0 Oo 
25 |0 16 
25 |0 16 
24 )0 15 
19 |0 Il 
19 |0 ll 
19 |0 Ill 
23 |0 ili 
35 |0 13 
19 |0 ll 
14 |0 } 
13 |0 8 
23 |0 13 








Discount in | 
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Trade. 
Per cent. per 
annum. a 
Paper| Cash. Cash, 

4 0 

4 0 

0 0 

0 | 0 )} 
0; 0 i 
0 0 |) 
6 5} | 
6 si | 
0 0 
3h 3} 
5} 5} 
0 0 

6 6 

6 6 
aH 
7 6} 
6 7 

0 0 

43| 43) 
4} | 43} 
0 | 
6} 6 

6 6} \| 
0 0 J 
11 | 103) 
93 9 }| 
o| of 
9 9 \ 
9 9 

0 0) 
0 0 

0 0 } 
0 0 

o | 63) 
0 | 64 
0 | of 
6 | 54) 
64 6 >} 
0 0} 
0 0) 
0 0 

0 0 i 
0 0 

0 0 
0 0 

0 0 } 
0 0 } 
0 0 ) 
7 7) 
7\7 /' 
0 0 5) 
0 6 

0 | 0 ] 
6 6 |) 
6 | 6 [| 
9 64} | 
0 | 63) | 








Provinces. 


Lower Austria 
Upper Austria 
Styria 


Carinthia and Carniola} 
Illyrian coast.......+++..! 
TYOOE ccccecsccessscocsess 


; Bohemia 
Moravia and Silesia ... 
Galicia 
Dalmatia .........000e0 
Lombardy ..........+.++«| 
Venice 
Hungary 
Transylvania 
Military frontier ...... 


see eeeeeerene eeeee 





1818. 


| 1,076,746 | 


773,518 
764,784 
636,386 


356,755 | 


735,114 
3,275,900 


1,749,486 | 


3,760,319 

296,800 
2,167,800 
1,859,814 
9,824,977 
1,625,508 

909,679 





1819. 


1,092,471 


780,191 
773,745 
646,797 
362,805 
732,100 


| 3,820,700 


1,772,538 
3,817,846 

299,978 
2,173,222 
1,856,032 
9,926,872 
1,633,575 

917,865 


| 
| 
| 


1820. 


1,111,110 | 1,117,754 
786,307 | 


777,926 


664,220 | 


367,431 
736,245 
3,379,341 
1,805,444 
3,893,445 
303,600 
2,187,500 
1,865,032 
10,029,177 
1,664,751 
933,076 





788,282 
784,743 


670,662 | 


375,017 
737,420 
3,419,600 
1,831,905 
3,969,717 
303,167 
2,205,220 


1,882,100 | 


10,133,778 
1,684,372 
944,721 


29,813,586 |30,106,737 {30,504,605 |30,848,458 


1822. 


1,123,927 
795,236 
792.223 
678,741 


3,477,401 
1,856,400 
4,035,214 


2,221,262 
1,896,254 
10,239,056 
1,709,770 








381,752 | 
743,587 | 
| 3,529,200 | 


309,155 | 


958,874 | 


1823. 


STATISTICAL SUR 


Population 


1824. 1825. 1826. 





1,134,226 


800,149 | 


798,168 
686,361 


750,217 


388,709 | 


1,881,540 | 


| 4,079,020 
313,400 
2,240,110 
1,919,564 
10,345,497 
1,732,279 
983,990 


|10,452,459 





31,218,852 [31,582,430 [31,974,753 |32,377,570 [32,828,071 | 


1,160,754 
$11,045 
816,107 
703,049 
404,208 
765,628 

3,626,600 

1,934,427 


1,176,860 
817,105 
$24,505 | 
710,462 | 
412,107 

| 774,460 

3,686,400 | 

1,960,545 | 

4,227,000 | 4,317,100 | 
326,739 | 332,700 | 

2,287,306 | 2,310,250 

1,954,100 | 1,968,650 

10,562,222 (10,672,268 | 

1,787,865 | 1,813,643 

| 1,010,520 | 1,051,016 


1,150,747 
806,655 
807,477 
695,580 
394,440 
755,747 

3,582,098 

1,906,387 

4,148,300 
320,124 

2,260,100 | 

1,940,000 | 





1,757,919 
996,720 









),747 
3,655 
y A777 
5,580 
440 
747 
,098 


3,387 | 
b,300 | 


,124 
, 100 
000 
459 


919 | 
720 | 
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Population of the Empire for Twenty Years. 


1825. 


1,160,754 
811,045 
816,107 
703,049 
404,208 


765,628 | 


3,626,600 


4,227,000 


| 1,954,100 
‘10,562,222 
1,787,865 
1,010,520 








1,934,427 | 


326,739 | 
| 2,287,306 | 


1826. 





1,176,860 
817,105 
824,505 
710,462 
412,107 
774,460 

| 3,686,400 

1,960,545 

4,317,100 
332,700 

2,310,250 

1,968,650 

|10,672,268 

1,813,643 





1,051,016 | 


1827. 


$36,128 
716,361 


776,352 
3,736,840 
| 1,990,464 
| $38,026 
2,332,664 
1,992,204 
/10,781,523 
| 1,835,544 





1,062,348 


1,193,645 
821,690 | 


415,598 | 


| 4,382,383 | 


| 1,198,994 


$26,043 
| 840,386 
| 719,860 
| 420,503 

783,465 
3,783,305 
2,011,479 
4,435,435 

341,321 
2,353,346 
2,010,532 
10,892,491 
| 1,860,401 
| 1,073,680 


1829. 





1,201,522 


828,335 | 
841,894 | 


721,543 
424,614 
785,336 
3,807,558 
2,023,593 
4,461,571 
345,487 
2,376,059 
2,021,828 
11,004,235 


1,879,866 | 
1,065,937 | 





[32,377,570 [32,828,071 (33,211,770 |33,551,241 |33,789,378 





1830. 





1,326,657 
832,777 


733,411 


429,273 | 
801,750 | 
| 3,928,341 


3,887,972 


2,079,758 | 


4,484,146 


346,556 | 
2,400,282 | 
2,058,066 


111,182,624 
1'906.084 


34,503,824 34,781,172 


907,516 | 


1,126,952 | 


1,324,974 


837,057 
913,810 
734,694 


435,094 | 


807,938 


2,097,505 
4,519,585 
350,588 
2,431,443 
2,060,615 
11,282,743 
1,926,837 
1,129,948 














1,336,423 | 1,31§ 














(Continued.) 








847,038 | 84g 
922,803 | 91$ 
740,574 | 74€ 
441,624 | 44¢ 
816,777 | 828 
3,994,663 | 4,00: 
2,123,086 | 2,111 
4,272,904 | 4,28( 
355,866 | 355 
2,469,874 | 2,484 
2,073,832 | 2,075 
111,232,609 {11,293 
1,922,767 | 1,936 
1,097,124 | 1,098 


134,647,964 |34,735 


See aa 
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No. X 

Increase Rate of 

: oe . re = a of population, increase 

1832. 1833. 1834. | 1835. 1836. 1837. es eamenmenaa UC 
In twenty In one in 20 


| years, | year, years. 
336,423 | 1,319,690 | 1,343,652 | 1,344,499 | | 1,842,429 | 1,864,496 | 287,750 | 14,3875 | 26-7 
847,038 | 849,284 | 846,982 | '848,530| ‘848,656 | 848,054} 74.536| 3,7268| 96 
922,803 | 919,142! 923,882 | 928.483 931.086 954.076 | 189.292 | 9.4646 | 24-7 | 
740,574 | 740,937 | 743.217| 743,601 | 747.721 | 747,637} 111.251| 5,562-6| 17-4 | 
441,624 | 443,491 | 445,317 448,839 455,245 465,116 108,361 5,418°5 | 303 | 
816,777 | $25,706 | $27,635 | $30,930 | 830,323| 827.880) 92.766| 4,6383 | 12-6 | 























994,663 | 4,005,603 | 4,001,852 | 4,040,176 | 4,076,206 | 4,067,927 | 792,027 | 39,601-3 | 24-0 
123,086 | 2,111,987 | 2,110,141 | 2,127,780 | 2,139,124 | 2,117,242 | 367,756 | 18,387:8 | 21-0 
272,904 | 4,280,362 | 4,395,339 | 4,456,872 | 4,514,182 | 4,599,631 | 839,312 | 41,9656 | 223 
355,866 | 358,294 | 364,933 | 367,587 | 375,846 | 382,285 85,485 4,274-2 | 28-8 
469,874 | 2,484,010 | 2,495,929 2,520, 533 | 2,523,475 | 2,492,673 | 324,873 | 16,2436) 149 
073,832 | 2,075,358 | 2,079,588 | 2,096,707 | 2,104,384 | 2,108,241 | 248,427 | 12,4213 | 13:3 
232/609 |11,292'263 |11,404,350 (11,518,260 {13,633,650 (11 ,727,439 | 1,902,462 95,123°2 | 193 
922,767 1,936,373 | 1,963,435 | 1,978,310 | 1,995,487 | 2'006,014 | '380,506 | 19,0253 | 234 
097,124 | 1,093,202 | 1,101,281 | 1,110,703 | 1,144, 983 | 1,170,153 | 260,474 | 13,023-7 | 28-6 





647,964 |34,735,702 |35,047,533 \35,361,740 | bree 55,678,864 | | 6,065,278 | 303,263-9 | 21-1 














THE 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN 


REVIEW. 


ARTICLE I. 


1. The Memorabilia of Xenophon, translated by several hands. 
2. The Comedies of Aristophanes. By T. Mircnevy, A.M. 


Tue school of Socrates and the teaching of Christ,—morals 
and religion,—great and venerable names, we desire to do jus- 
tice toeach! We detest the Frenchman’s antichristian sneer, 
and answer it by pointing to the deeds of Clarkson and Wil- 
berforce, a practical answer which cannot be gainsayed. 
English philosophers and statesmen, it appears, may question, 
or, to speak more correctly, deny the moral claims of Socrates, 
and no one answers. It is, at least, bold and daring. They 
put their own character for knowledge and fairness on its trial. 
We desire that truth may prevail. If the name of Socrates 
has been lauded more than it deserves, let the wreath be taken 
from his honoured brow—detur digniori, to Bacon or to Ben- 
tham. But if hasty and irreverent hands have been laid on a 
sacred head,—sacred for piety, morality and public principle, 
—sacred to philosophy, and not disowned by science,—then 
let those irreverent hands be as openly withdrawn as they have 
been put forth. Let his modern accusers express regret for 
having spoken lightly and slightingly of his philosophy. The 
great names of Bacon and Bentham would be tarnished, their 
VOL, XIV.—N®, XXVIII. U 
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philosophy, if not their science, would be called in question, 
could it be supposed that they would not recommend resti- 
tution and penitence for wrong done. 

We need not be told that to express doubt or disbelief of 
the moral claims of a heathen, be he philosopher or statesman, 
is popular with a large and influential party. Such mystifi- 
cations, we suppose they must be called, are thought to esta- 
blish the doctrines of original sin and human corruption more 
firmly. Alas! these doctrines need no such false support. 
They may more safely be rested on the fact that the many 
require and the few yield such poor compliances, than on 
doubting or denying the moral claims of Socrates. 

But, it will be urged, our learned universities, the supposed 
guardians of the mighty dead of Greece and Rome, silently 
permit these assertions to be made ;—nay, that their more 
celebrated scholars, when they write about Socrates, give 
their countenance to the learned men of foreign countries who 
have raised doubts about his character and philosophy ; and 
that all this is in agreement with the fact that that philosophy 
is very insufficiently studied in our universities. 

A scholar of whom England may be proud has urged the 
claims* of that portion of ancient history which includes the 
period of Socrates upon the especial attention of our own 
times, on the ground that the history of Thucydides exhibits 
a great example of the very evils, political and moral (we add 
religious also), which are threatening ourselves. We would 
ask scholars and historians whether the philosophy of those 
times does not come home to our business and bosoms quite as 
as closely as its history. If Thucydides exhibits the very dia- 
gnosis of ourown case, Socrates no less certainly indicates what, 
mutatis mutandis, should be its treatment. Ifthe one shows 
our danger, the other points out our means of escape. And 
though we may regret that the reviewer of Bacon and the editor 
of Bentham have spoken of Socrates in a manner so slighting, 
as to indispose their readers from any serious inquiry into his 
philosophy, and consequently into the remedies he recom- 
mends, yet if we succeed in proving that they have spoken 
lightly and inconsiderately, rhetorically and ad captandum 





* See Notes in the first vol. of Dr Arnold’s Thucydides. 
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vulgus, we will hope that their names may do more towards 
giving interest to the question, than their opinions obstruct 
its fair consideration. 

The reviewer of Bacon contrasts a foolish dictum of Seneca, 
* Non est, inquam, instrumentorum ad usus necessarios opifex, 
philosophia*,” with what he sets forth as the very motto of 
Bacon’s philosophy, “dignitatem ingenii et nominis mei, si que 
sit, seepius sciens et volens projicio, dum commodis humanis 
inserviam +,” and then arrives at his conclusion, rather more 
rhetorically, we think, than logically, (for he takes no notice 
of the peculiar wants of the different periods, and the conse- 
quently different objects of philosophy in each,) in the follow- 
ing words: “The spirit which appears in the passage of Se- 
** neca to which we have referred, tainted the whole body of 
“the ancient philosophy, from the time of Socrates down- 
* wards ; and took possession of intellects with which that of 
** Seneca cannot, fora moment, be compared. It pervades 
‘ the Dialogues of Plato. It may be distinctly traced in many 
‘ parts of the works of Aristotle. Bacon has dropped hints 
“ from which it may be inferred, that in his opinion the pre- 
* valence of this feeling was in a great measure to be attri- 
* buted to the influence of Socrates. Our great countryman 
“ evidently did not consider the revolution which Socrates ef- 
* fected in philosophy as a happy event; and he constantly 
“ maintained that the earlier Greek speculators, Democritus 
“in particular, were, on the whole, superior to their more 
* celebrated successors.—Assuredly,” continues the reviewer 
of Bacon, “ if the tree which Socrates planted, and Plato wa- 
* tered, is to be judged of by its flowers and leaves, it is the 
* noblest of trees. But if we take the homely test of Bacon, 
“ —if we judge of the tree by its fruits, our opinion of it 
‘* may perhaps be less favourable. We are forced to say with 
‘ Bacon, that this celebrated philosophy ended in nothing but 
* disputation}.” If this be so, it was indeed a most impotent 
conclusion to a swelling prologue. But we shall see. 

Having passed this sweeping condemnation on the philo- 


n 


" 
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* “ Philosophy is no inventor of machines for everyday wants.” 

T “I willingly sacrifice the dignity of my genius and reputation, if I have any, 
whenever I can promote men’s comforts.” 

} Edinburgh Review, No. 132, p. 67. 
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sophy of Greece, and especially on the philosophy of Socrates, 
the reviewer of Bacon proceeds to compare Bacon’s views 
on some important questions with those of Plato, in order 
to establish the above bold assertion. We object in limine 
to the selection. We would not have the philosophy of So- 
crates estimated by the theories of Plato. In a fairer spirit, 
when speaking of “ Aristotle and his philosophy,” the re- 
viewer of Bacon says, “ Many of the great reformers treated 
the peripatetic philosophy with contempt, and spoke of Ari- 
stotle as if Aristotle had been answerable for the dogmas of 
Thomas Aquinas*.” Let this fair remark be carried out in 
the case of Socrates, and let him not be made answerable for 
the dogmas of Plato, unless these can be brought home to 
him on less questionable evidence. For were we to make 
him answer for all that Plato puts into his mouth, we should 
make him the propounder of some things so abominable, and 
of others so ridiculous, as to be obviously at variance, not only 
with his sound principles and good sense, but with his de- 
clared opinions. It would be just as fair to take our estimate 
of his philosophy from the audacious buffoonery of Aristo- 
phanes as from the wilder theories of Plato, though Plato puts 
these, as he puts all His theories, into the mouth of Socrates. 

In estimating his character and philosophy we must check 
each of his biographers by the other. Xenophon had a simple 
and deep reverence fcr his master in virtue, and records facts 
and opinions with scrupulous fidelity. Plato had great admira- 
tion for his master in philosophy, yet makes him the medium 
of propounding his own theories. Though we might expect 
him to communicate thoughts and theories to the discursive 
and enthusiastic Plato which he might never think of pro- 
pounding to the less speculative and imaginative Xenophon, 
still there are theories put by Plato into the mouth of Socrates, 
which do not harmonise with his prudence and temperance, 
not to say purity of character and elevation of principle, and 
which, therefore, require us to examine them by all the evi- 
dence we can derive from Xenophon and Aristotle, and to 
compare them with other parts of his philosophy as set forth 
by Plato, and so to decide whether they do not flow from some- 


* Page 72. 
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thing idiosyncrasic in the character, objects and connections 
of Plato, rather than from the head or heart of his master. 
Thus the theory of a community of women is utterly unlike 
the prudence, temperance, purity and good sense of Socrates. 
Some of its details are so absurd, as to be as irreconcileable 
with good sense and keen humour, as with some of his declared 
opinions on such subjects. When, on the other hand, we 
remember the constitution, manners and morals of Plato’s 
Sicilian, not to say his Grecian patrons, and the temptation 
these must have held out to Plato to provide them with induce- 
ments to give his politics a hearing and a trial; and when we 
add to all this the hints he had picked up from his priestly 
friends in Egypt as to the conveniences to be afforded to a 
standing army * by a people amongst whom it was to live at 
free quarters ; and when we farther bear in mind that Socrates 
is the organ through which Plato (a speculatist in religion, in 
morals, and in politics,) propounds all his theories, we think 
there will remain little difficulty in the swum cuique tribuito of 
the instance in question. The modicum, or rather modiculum 
of doubt which may still remain, whether the celebrated 
theory of a community of women belongs altogether to Plato, 
(at least does not belong at all to Socrates,) will be entirely 
removed when we come to consider the known opinions of 
Socrates on such subjects. Indeed, we have only started this 
question in order to draw attention to the manifest unfair- 
ness of estimating his philosophy by the theories of Plato. 
Again, in reference to the manner of Socrates, both in teach- 
ing and conversing, and, generally, in social intercourse, we 
must remember that if Plato was a veritable Ionian, easy, 
flowing, graceful, sensitive, imaginative and full of dicourse,— 
Xenophon, on the other hand, was, not indeed a veritable 
Dorian, but certainly much more than an affecter, even in the 
best sense of the expression, of the simplicity and brevity, of 
the practicalness and common sense, of the Doric character. 
But if the calmness of Xenophon’s nature, the simplicity 





* The Reverend author of the ‘ Subaltern’ suggests as a cure for what he states 
respecting the wide-spread profligacy of Prussia, the establishment of a national 
church. We will take leave to ask, whether the suppression of a standing 
army might not be as wise a measure. Any system of celibataires, whether monas- 
tic or militant, tends to the injury of sound principle, and the introduction of bad 
practices. 
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of his tastes, the coldness of his imagination, and the watch- 
fulness of his prudence, (especially when viewing with re- 
verence his master in virtue, gone to his tomb, and become 
an object almost of heroic worship,) may have caused him to 
fall short of the joyous abandon and free excursus of a bolder 
mind and a warmer heart than his own, (and we believe there 
never was a bolder mind nor a warmer heart, united to a 
sounder prudence and a keener sagacity, and a more entire ab- 
sence of all sentiment and affectation, than that of Socrates,) 
yet even these very defects fitted him to be a check upon the 
copiousness, imaginativeness and freedom, not to say licence, 
of Plato ; especially when it is farther remembered that Plato’s 
report of Socrates is evidently, from beginning to end, not 
only a beau ideal, but Plato’s beau ideal, if not of the philo- 
sophic character, at least of the character, manners and prin- 
ciples of Socrates. We therefore again repeat, that in esti- 
mating his character and philosophy, and even his manner of 
teaching, we must check each of his biographers by the other ; 
and that, for the reasons we have assigned, Xenophon himself 
a disciple, and not the founder of a school, must be con- 
sidered the higher authority whenever their witnesses dis- 
agree, unless there be some especial reason for making an 
exception to this rule; lastly, when their evidence agrees, the 
genius of Plato may be admitted to give spirit and effect to 
what Xenophon more coldly, even when more correctly, re- 
presents. 

The Memorabilia of Xenophon is a possession for all time ; 
for the noble simplicity of the style is worthy of the purity 
and soundness of the principles. Indeed, who can mark with- 
out admiration the strong sense, the good feeling, the high 
principles and the right practices of this book? It bears the 
same ratio to the Dialogues of Plato, that the practical teach- 
ing of the Gospels does to the doctrinal teaching of the Epi- 
stles. He who runs may read. It was a great service which 
Socrates rendered his countrymen. He cleared the founda- 
tions of religion and morals from whatever was obscuring and 
undermining them. He exhibited these foundations in all 
their strength, and showed that principles and conduct may 
be safely rested upon them. The very characteristic of So- 
crates’ philosophy is the grand simplicity of a Doric temple. 
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He states the great principles of religion and morals, and 
politics, so clearly and convincingly, that every one must 
understand, and no one can deny. The sincerity of the man- 
ner is equal to the truth of the matter. And to all this must 
be added a genial warmth of feeling, whether it be shown in 
deep reverence for God, or in hearty love to man, which it is 
impossible to resist; for whilst Socrates states truth so con- 
vincingly as to compel assent, he urges it so kindly as to win 
conviction. 

It is obvious that the first two chapters of the Memora- 
bilia contain Xenophon’s “ Apology for Socrates,” and that 
the Apologia commonly attributed to Xenophon should be re- 
jected as superfluous, even if it were less manifestly an awk- 
ward compilation from the pages of the Memorabilia. We 
may compare the Apology which Xenophon writes in defence 
of his master’s fame after his death, with the Apology which 
Plato makes him speck at his trial; the plain earnestness of 
Xenophon’s manner when writing in his master’s defence with 
the playful irony (in Socrates perfectly and admirably and 
wonderfully compatible with the clearest manifestation of an 
earnest sincerity of purpose) which Plato makes Socrates use 
when compelled to speak in his own defence. Each compo- 
sition has the reality which befits it. But for the pseudo-Apo- 
logy attributed to Xenophon, even if Socrates could have 
stolen it from pages not then written, (for it is obvious which 
is the original,) he could not have had the assurance to praise 
himself so flatly, not even if he had complicated the blunder, 
by attributing these platitudes to the oracle of Apollo. 

Observe the simple earnestness of the opening sentence of 
the Memorabilia. “I have often wondered by what argu- 
“ ments the accusers of Socrates could persuade the Athe- 
‘ nians that he had behaved in such a manner as to deserve 
* death ; for the accusation preferred against him was to this 
* effect :—Socrates is criminal, inasmuch as he acknowledgeth 
* not the Gods whom the republic holds sacred, but intro- 

* duceth other and new deities: he is likewise criminal, be- 
cause he corrupteth the youth.” 

Such a charge, grave at all times, was a capital accusation 
then. Led into the Peloponnesian war by the deep designs 
of the philosophical and innovating Pericles; hurried into the 
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disastrous war with Sicily by the vast ambition of the irreli- 
gious and profligate Alcibiades ; drawn forward by the train of 
events this new policy had set in motion to the fatal defeat of 
gos Potami, and the consequent ruin of the constitution 
under Critias and the Thirty Tyrants, no wonder that the 
people of Athens, when they had freed themselves from that 
tyrannic oligarchy, felt sick of the innovating policy which 
had caused such a series of disasters, and longed to return 
from the philosophy of Pericles, the impiety of Alcibiades and 
the injustice of Critias, into the old paths of religion and mo- 
rality. Under such circumstances the accusation we have re- 
corded was brought against Socrates. Was he, or had he 
been, in fault? Could the progress of innovation, impiety 
and profligacy be fairly charged upon him? It is impossible 
to answer this question without glancing at the state of reli- 
gion in Greece. 

On what did the popular religion of Greece rest? On the 
noble images of Homer, supported by solemn mysteries. We 
must remember (however difficult it may be for us to realize 
the fact to our minds) that Homer was the Old Testament of 
Greece; and that the belief and rites set forth in the [liad 
and Odyssey were in fact the faith and worship, under two 
modes of acceptation, of Greece and of her colonies. Indeed, 
whoever will read Homer in a simple and earnest spirit (and 
if he do not read in that spirit, his admiration will be affected, 
and only his weariness will be real,) will find no difficulty in 
clearly distinguishing the popular belief from the secret 
wisdom contained, for example, in the first book of the Iliad. 
He will feel that in the godlike forms of Jupiter and Apollo, 
Juno and Minerva, was found all that the idolatrous worship 
of a simple age required ; whilst Agamemnon, and Nestor, 
and Achilles were adequate models for human imitation of 
an excellence considered half divine. He will perceive that 
knowledge short of initiation would suggest vague ideas of the 
secret meaning of this hieroglyphic writing; exhibiting Jupi- 
ter the supreme god of air, the lord of life and intellect, united 
to Juno, the principle of matter, the recipient of forms, in no 
very harmonious or dignified bonds, the perfect with the im- 
perfect. Respecting secondary causes and ministering spirits, 
why the goddess of wisdom should be the daughter of intel- 
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lect, why the god of war should be the son of matter, or why 
the god of fire and its arts should be the imperfect offspring 
of both*parents, will be perceived to be myths of no very 
difficult solution. Nor would it require any very deep 
knowledge of the application of metaphorical language to phy- 
sics and metaphysics, to understand the rationale of uniting 
in the character of Apollo physical light with intellectual illu- 
mination ; or to explain why the god of light and heat should, 
in calling forth droughts and pestilence, be set forth as more 
favourable to the native than to the crusading foreigner. 
Here, then, was a system of idolatrous worship and myste- 
rious wisdom, sufficient for the childhood of civilization ; for 
it is not difficult to conceive that the idolater might prostrate 
his body before the form, and the mystic might bow his in- 
tellect before the meaning, and both might unite in a worship 
of rites and ceremonies, in which the statesman, poet, priest 
and diviner, would each find his fitting place, and would ex- 
ercise an influence more or less in accordance with the designs 
of the legislator. 

But it was impossible that the end of these things should 
not come. ‘To such a system, half truth and half falsehood, 
half piety and half superstition, half expedient and half mis- 
chievous, half belief and half scepticism, the poet himself was 
a dangerous ally; and we pass rapidly from the pious re- 
verence of Homer to the free strictures of Pindar, from the 
bold censures of <Eschylus to the serious indignation of 
Euripides, from the audacious ridicule of Aristophanes (with 
the open impiety of Alcibiades as a practical commentary) 
to the philosophic contempt of Lucian and of the world. 
What a different picture of belief and worship, of faith and 
practice, do Homer and Aristophanes exhibit! For we may 
be assured that the religious farces of Aristophanes were as 
destructive of all serious religious impression in their day, as if 
our own theatres should present our ancient mysteries in the 
guise of wild and ludicrous pantomimes. Let any one turn 
from the eleventh book of the Odyssey to the Frogs of Ari- 
stophanes, or pass onward from the Jove of Homer, sitting in 
lonely majesty and shaking Olympus with his nod, to the 
Jupiter of Aristophanes, as approached, not by the glancing 
Iris or the winged Mercury, but by Trygzeus mounted upon 
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a beetle; or let him contemplate the gods of Olympus 
cheated out of the fumes of their sacrifices by the Birds, and 
he will see that such bold farces* prepared the way for the 
contemptuous wit of Lucian, by turning the gods of Homer into 
the Punch and Judy of a classical show-box. And yet Mr. 
Mitchell and his German authorities would have us receive 
Aristophanes as a genuine Puseyite of the olden time, ear- 
nestly bent, good man, on restoring the primitive belief, and 
pure worship and strict discipline of Homer. But more of 


this anon. 
Under these circumstances of daily increasing scepticism, 


irreligion and impiety, what was the conduct of Socrates? 
Listen to the indignant answer Xenophon makes to the accu- 
sation he records; and say if there is not sincerity and truth 


in every word of it. 


“« Now as to the first of these accusations,—that he acknowledged not the 
gods whom the republic held sacred,—what proof could they bring of this, 
since it was manifest that he often sacrificed, both at home and on the com- 
mon altars? Neither was it in secret that he made use of divination; it 
being a thing well known among the people, that Socrates should declare 
that his genius gave him frequent intimations of the future ; whence, prin- 
cipally, as it seems to me, his accusers imputed to him the crime of intro- 
ducing new deities. But surely herein Socrates introduced nothing newer 
or more strange than any other, who, placing confidence in divination, 
make use of auguries, and omens, and symbols, and sacrifices. For these 
men suppose not that the birds, or persons they meet unexpectedly, know 
what is good for them ; but that the gods, by their means, give certain in- 
timations of the future to those who apply themselves to divination. And 
the same also was his opinion, only with this difference, that whilst the 
greatest part say they are persuaded or dissuaded by the flights of birds, 
or some accidental occurrence, Socrates, on the contrary, so asserted con- 
cerning these matters, as he knew them from an internal consciousness ; 
declaring it was his genius from whom he received his information. And, 
in consequence of these significations, (communicated, as he said, by his 
genius,) Socrates would frequently forewarn his friends what might be well 
for them to do, and what to forbear ; and such as were guided by his advice 
found their advantage in so doing, while those who neglected it had no 


small cause for repentance.” —Memorabilia, book i. chap. 1. 


* Even Mr, Mitchell allows that “ the character of the heathen divinities is ge- 
nerally treated with sufficient freedom by Aristophanes ” (p. 121); and in another 
passage speaks of Aristophanes as holding “ all the superstitious ceremonies of the 
heathen religion in contempt ” (p. 64); yet inthe whole tone of his criticisms he 
praises this Aristophanes for “ imputing atheistical opinions in common to Socrates 
and Diagoras” (p, 93). Dat veniam corvis—vexat censura columbas. 
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Respecting that part of the above answer which speaks of 
Socrates sacrificing on the public altars, it is plain that he em- 
ployed the rites of his country, in public and in private, 
as an outward expression of his own deep and rational piety, 
which, as it could “see God in storms and hear him in the 
wind,” with the barbarian, and could worship Him in the 
classic rites and ceremonies of the Greek, so he recognised 
the Divine Voice most distinctly in the clear inferences of a 
sound reason, and in the warning accents of a healthful con- 
science. And so great was the prudence he derived from 
that sound reason, and so right was the conduct he practised at 
the suggestion of that healthful conscience, that “such as were 
guided by his advice found their advantage in so doing ;” or, 
in other words, they found that what is reasonable and con- 
scientious, what is true and sincere, is ever, in the long run, 


expedient also. 
In complying with the rites of his country, Socrates avoided 


her superstitions. The rite of sacrifice, so simple and natural 
I > 

that it harmonises with all and any religious truth, required 

to be guarded against a great abuse, and against this he warned 


his countrymen. 


« When he sacrificed, he feared not his offering would fail of acceptance 
in that he was poor; but giving according to his ability, he doubted not, 
but, in the sight of the gods, he equalled those men whose gifts and sacri- 
fices overspread the whole altar. For Socrates always reckoned upon it 
as a most indubitable truth, that the service paid the Deity by the pure and 
pious soul was the most grateful service. 

** When he prayed his petition was only this,—that the gods would give 
to him thosethings that were good. And this he did, forasmuch as they alone 
knew what was good for man. But he who should ask for gold or silver, or 
increase of dominion, acted not, in his opinion, more wisely than one who 
should pray for the opportunity to fight, or game, or anything of the like 
nature; the consequence whereof being altogether doubtful, might turn, 
for aught he knew, not a little to his disadvantage,”’-—-Memorabilia, book i, 
chap. 3. 

It was more difficult for the philosopher either innocently 
to comply with, or safely to oppose that part of the popular 
religion which related to oracles and omens. Socrates ap- 
pears to have done what was possible, and what therefore 


was best, towards ultimately correcting this great evil. 


“* He likewise asserted, that the science of divination was necessary for 
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all such as would govern, successfully, either cities or private families ; 
for although he thought every one might choose his own way of life, and 
afterwards, by his industry, excel therein, (whether architecture, mechanics, 
agriculture, superintending the labourer, managing the finances, or prac- 
tising the art of war,) yet even here, the gods, he would say, thought proper 
to reserve to themselves, in all these things, the knowledge of that part of 
them which was of the most importance, since he who was the most careful 
to cultivate his field, could not know, of a certainty, who should reap the 


fruit of it. 
‘* Socrates, therefore, esteemed all those as no other than madmen, who, 


excluding the Deity, referred the success of their designs to nothing higher 
than human prudence. He likewise thought those not much better who 
had recourse to divination on every occasion, as if a man was to consult 
the oracle whether he should give the reins of his chariot into the hands 
of one ignorant or well versed in the art of driving, or place at the helm of 
his ship a skilful or unskilful pilot. 

“ He also thought it a kind of impiety to importune the gods with our 
inquiries concerning things of which we may gain the knowledge by 
number, weight, or measure ; it being, as it seemed to him, incumbent on 
man to make himself acquainted with whatever the gods had placed within 
his power : as for such things as were beyond his comprehension, for these 
he ought always to apply to the oracle ; the gods being ever ready to com- 
municate knowledge to those whose care had been to render them propi- 
tious.” —Memorabilia, book i. chap. 1. 


When we recollect the sagacity of those who directed the 
oracles, we shall understand the prudence of consulting them 
in such cases. 

Respecting the system of belief, which we call the Heathen 
Mythology, the legislators of Greece had the wisdom and the 
charity not to require open and definite professions, but left 
every one free to interpret the letter of Homer in the spirit 
in which he could most conscientiously accept it, so long as 
he neither attacked the popular belief, nor divulged the 
solemn mysteries. Socrates not being called upon for a 
public declaration of opinion on these points, appears to have 
acted with a prudence which let no man call timidity ; remem- 
bering that not his life only, but his usefulness, depended 
on his discretion. Between the rites of his country, which 
might be made the outward signs of a pure piety, and the be- 
lief of his more superstitious countrymen, against which reason 
and conscience could not but protest, Socrates appears to have 
made a clear distinction, and to have acted reverently towards 
the Rites, and cautiously towards the Belief of his country. 
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“ And first, with respect to sacred rites and institutions. In these things 
it was ever his practice to approve himself a strict observer of the answer 
the Pythian priestess gives to all who inquire the proper manner of sacri- 
ficing to the gods, or paying honours to deceased ancestors. ‘ Follow,’ 
saith the god, ‘ the custom of your country :’ and therefore Socrates, in all 
those exercises of his devotion and piety, confined himself altogether to what 
he saw practised by the republic; and to his friends he constantly advised 
the same thing, saying it only savoured of vanity and superstition in all 
those who did otherwise.”—Memorabilia, book i. chap. 3. 


Such was the reverence with which Socrates regarded the 
Rites of his country ; let us now consider the caution with 
which he spoke of her Belief. The ‘ Memorabilia’ supplies 
us with a passage, the full force of which may be gathered 
from an oft-quoted dictum in the ‘ Phadrus’ of Plato. 


“It was frequent with him to say, between jest and earnest, that he 
doubted not its being with charms like these (temptations to intemperance) 
that Circe turned the companions of Ulysses into swine; while the hero 
himself, being admonished by Mercury, and from his accustomed tempe- 
rance refusing to taste the enchanting cup, happily escaped the shameful 
transformation.’’— Memorabilia, book i. chap. 3. 

** But for my own part, Phedrus,”’ (Socrates is speaking in the Dialogue 
of that name,) “ I consider interpretations of this kind as pleasant enough, 
but at the same time, as the province of a man vehemently curious and 
laborious, and not entirely happy ; and this for no other reason than be- 
cause, after such an explanation, it is necessary for him to correct the shape 
of the Centaurs, and Chimera. And, besides this, a crowd of Gorgons and 
Pegasuses will pour upon him for an exposition of this kind, and of certain 
other prodigious natures, immense bothin multitudeand novelty ; allof which, 
if any one, not believing in their literal meaning, should draw to a probable 
sense, employing for this purpose a certain rustic wisdom, he will stand in 
need of a most abundant leisure. With respect to myself indeed, I have 
not leisure for such an undertaking ; and this because I am not yet able, ac- 
cording to the Delphic precept, to know myself. But it appears to me to 
be ridiculous, while I am yet ignorant of this, to speculate on things foreign 
from the knowledge of myself. Hence, bidding farewell to these, and being 
persuaded in the opinion I have just now mentioned respecting them, I do 
not contemplate these but myself, considering whether I am not a wild 
beast, possessing more folds than Typhon, and far more raging and fierce, or 
whether I am a more mild and simple animal, naturally participating of a 
certain divine and modest condition.””— Plato's Phedrus: Taylor’s Trans- 
lation. 


If it was dangerous at all times to meddle with such ques- 
tions in an inquiring spirit, it was hopeless at that time to 
attempt any canon of criticism on which all might agree, and 
by which truth might be attained. The first would have 
ended in banishment or death ; the other would have led to 
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endless disputations. Yet it cannot be doubted that Socrates 
was aware that a philosopher had to reform, as well to comply 
with, both the creed and the rites of his country, if he desired 
to promote the religious, moral and political welfare of his 
countrymen. For whether Socrates did or did not give public 
utterance to the bold opinions on these subjects which Plato 
puts into his mouth, both in the seventh book of the ‘ Re- 
public,’ and in the convincing and amusing dialogue entitled 
‘ Euthyphron,’ it is obvious that all the remarks there made, 
on the demoralising tendencies and manifest absurdities of the 
superstitions of Greece, are true to the very letter, and must 
have been well known to Socrates. Indeed, had Socrates 
done nothing more than conform to the rites and submit to 
the creed of his country, we should have felt little respect 
for the purity of his piety or for the soundness of his religion. 
But we have already seen the wholesome restrictions and limi- 
tations he attempted to introduce respecting sacrifice, divina- 
tion and prayer; and the passage in Plato’s ‘ Phedrus,’ 
taken in connection with incidental remarks in the ‘ Memo- 
rabilia,’ is sufficiently intelligible respecting his real estimate 
of the mythological fables of Greece. But waving such dis- 
cussions, as at that time more dangerous than profitable, 
(Plato, we shall find, afterwards entered boldly upon this dis- 
cussion, and that not in the best spirit, either of doubting or 
of believing, and put both his scepticisms and his mysticisms 
into the mouth of Socrates,) the Socrates of Xenophon is de- 
scribed as labouring most earnestly and conscientiously to 
establish principles of religious belief, untainted either by 
superstition or scepticism, which might become rallying-points 
for the reformation of religion, not in Greece only nor in these 
times alone, but throughout the whole world to the end of 
all time. 

Let us first examine his opinions on the great question 
which separates Atheism from Theism, Materialism from 
Religion; and let us then ask, is this the philosopher ac- 
cused by Aristophanes of superseding primitive piety by 
atheistic speculations*, and introducing a physical vortex in 





* Mr. Mitchell tells us (p. 93), that Aristophanes’ “ imputing atheistical opi- 
nions,” or “ contempt for the religious rites of his country,’’ to Socrates, was “ un- 
questionably one of the heaviest blows the poet has dealt him ;” because “ how far 
it was deserved must now be a matter of uncertainty.” This is discharging the duty 
of an editor to his author most unscrupulously, 
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the place of an intelligent Creator? Happily we have so clear 
an account, not only of Socrates’ later opinions, but of his 
earlier speculations on this great question, that we can repel 
at once the accusations of Aristophanes and the hints and 


hesitations of Mr. Mitchell. 

As the dialogue with Aristodemus is one of the most pre- 
cious remains of antiquity, whether we consider the importance 
of the subject-matter, the admirable manner of treating it, 
or the authority of the teacher, we are unwilling to detract 
from its fuil effect by the least curtailment. If the reader 
will compare the argument with the celebrated opening chapter 
of Paley’s ‘ Natural Theology, he will see how solid and 
broad a foundation Socrates supplied to the christian teacher. 
He will also see what little fairness is shown by the clever 
author of the ‘ Deontology,’ when he speaks upon this sub- 
ject. 

“Two things,” says Dr. Bowring, “are there (viz. as component parts of 
the summum bonum), two separate things, and these separate things are syno- 
nymous with ‘ the idea of good,’ the sight of God and the enjoyment of God. 
The God of Christianity, the God of the Bible—this cannot be, for he is 
not to be seen—he is invisible. What can, indeed, be meant by the God of 
the Platonists and Academics? which of their gods, as they were all 
heathens and had gods by thousands—which of them did they ever enjoy ?”” 
—Deontology, vol. i. p. 43. 

As the god of Plato was the god of Socrates, and as Dr. 
Bowring has confounded Socrates and Plato together, “as 
talking nonsense under pretence of teaching wisdom,” we 
will show him, in the very words of Socrates, what was meant. 

** J will now relate the manner in which I once heard Socrates discour- 
sing with Aristodemus surnamed the Little, concerning the Deity. For 
observing that he neither prayed nor sacrificed to the gods, but,on the 
contrary, ridiculed and laughed at those who did, he said to him,— 

“* Tell me, Aristodemus, is there any man whom you admire on account of 
his merit? Aristodemus having answered ‘ Many,’—Name some of them, 
I pray you. I admire, said Aristodemus, Homer for his Epic poetry, 
Melanippides for his dithyrambics, Sophocles for tragedy, Polycletes for 
statuary, and Xeuxis for painting.— 

** But which seems to you most worthy of admiration, Aristodemus ;—the 
artist who forms images void of motion and intelligence ; or one who hath 
the skill to produce animals that are endued not only with activity but un- 
derstanding ?—The latter, there can be no doubt, replied Aristodemus, pro- 
vided the production was not the effect of chance, but of wisdom and con- 
trivance.—But since there are many things, some of which we can easily 
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see the use of, while we cannot say of others to what purpose they were 
produced, which of these, Aristodemus, do you suppose the work of wis- 
dom ?—It should seem the most reasonable to affirm it of those, whose 
fitness and utility are so evidently apparent. 

“* But it is evidently apparent that He who at the beginning made man, 
endued him with senses because they were good for him ; eyes, wherewith 
to behold whatever was visible ; and ears, to hear whatever was to be 
heard. For say, Aristodemus, to what purpose should odours be prepared, 
if the sense of smelling had been denied? or why the distinctions of bitter 
and sweet, of savoury and unsavoury, unless a palate had been likewise 
given, conveniently placed, to arbitrate between them and declare the differ- 
ence? Is not that Providence, Aristodemus, in a most eminent manner 
conspicuous, which, because the eye of man is so delicate in its contexture, 
hath therefore prepared eyelids like doors, whereby to secure it; which ex- 
tend of themselves whenever it is needful, and again close when sleep ap- 
proaches? Are not these eyelids provided as it were with a fence on the 
edge of them, to keep off the wind and guard the eye? Even the eyebrow 
itself is not without its office, but, as a penthouse, is prepared to turn off 
the sweat, which falling from the forehead might enter and annoy that no 
less tender than astonishing part of us. Is it not to be admired that the ears 
shouid take in sounds of every sort, and yet are not too much filled by 
them? That the fore-teeth of the animal should be formed in such a 
manner as is evidently best suited for the cutting of its food, as those on 
the side for grinding it to pieces? That the mouth, through which this 
food is conveyed, should be placed so near the nose and eyes as to prevent 
the passing unnoticed whatever is unfit for nourishment ; while nature, on 
the contrary, hath set at a distance, and concealed from the senses, all that 
might disgust or any way offend them? And canst thou still doubt, Aristo- 
demus, whether a disposition of parts like this should be the work of chance, 
or of wisdom and contrivance? Ihave no longer any doubt, replied Aristo- 
demus ; and, indeed, the more I consider it, the more evident it appears to 
me, that man must be the masterpiece of some great artificer; carrying 
along with it infinite marks of the love and favour of Him who hath thus 
formed it. 

« And what thinkest thou, Aristodemus, of that desire in the individual 
which leads to the continuance of the species? Of that tenderness and 
affection in the female towards her young, so necessary for its preserva- 
tion? Of that unremitted love of life, and dread of dissolution, which take 
such strong possession of us from the moment we begin to be? I think of 
them, answered Aristodemus, as so many regular operations of the same 
great and wise Artist, deliberately determining to preserve what he hath 
made. 

** But, farther (unless thou desirest to ask me questions), seeing, Aristo- 
demus, thou thyself art conscious of reason and intelligence, supposest 
thou there is no intelligence elsewhere? Thou knowest thy body to be a 
small part of that wide extended earth, which thou everywhere beholdest : 
the moisture contained in it, thou also knowest to be a small portion of that 
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mighty mass of waters, whereof seas themselves are but a part, while the 
rest of the elements contribute out of their abundance to thy formation. 
It is the soul then alone, that intellectual part of us, which is come to thee 
by some lucky chance, from I know not where. Ifso be, there is indeed no 
intelligence elsewhere: and we must be forced to confess, that this stupendous 
universe, with all the various bodies contained therein—equally amazing, 
whether we consider their magnitude or number, whatever their use, what- 
ever their order,—all have been produced, not by intelligence, but by chance! 
—It is with difficulty that I can suppose otherwise, returned Aristode- 
mus; for I behold none of those gods whom you speak of as making and 
governing all things ; whereas I see the artists when at their work here 
among us.—Neither yet seest thou thy soul, Aristodemus, which, however, 
most assuredly governs thy body; although it may well seem, by thy 
manner of talking, that it is chance, and not reason, which governs thee. 

“*T donot despise the gods, said Aristodemus ; on the contrary, I conceive 
so highly of their excellence, as to suppose they stand in no need either of me 
or of my services.—Thou mistakest the matter, Aristodemus; the greater 
magnificence they have shown in their care of thee, so much the more honour 
and service thou owest them.—Be assured, said Aristodemus, if I once 
could be persuaded the gods take care of man, I should want no monitor 
to remind me of my duty.—And canst thou doubt, Aristodemus, if the gods 
take care of man? Hath not the glorious privilege of walking upright been 
alone bestowed on him, whereby he may, with the better advantage, 
survey what is around him, contemplate with more ease those splendid 
objects which are above, and avoid the numerous ills and inconveniences 
which would otherwise befall him? Other animals, indeed, they have pro- 
vided with feet, by which they may remove from one place to another ; 
but to man they have also given hands, with which he can form many 
things for his use, and make himself happier than creatures of any other 
kind. A tongue hath been bestowed on every other animal; but what 
animal, except man, hath the power of forming words with it, whereby to 
explain his thoughts, and make them intelligible to others? 

** But it is not with respect to the body alone that the gods have shown 
themselves thus bountiful to man. Their most excellent gift is that soul 
they have infused into him, which so far surpasses what is elsewhere to be 
found. For by what animal, except man, is even the existence of those 
gods discovered, who have produced and still uphold, in such regular order, 
this beautiful and stupendous frame of the universe? What other species 
of creature is to be found that can serve, that can adore them? What 
other animal is able, like man, to provide against the assaults of heat and 
cold, of thirst and hunger? That can lay up remedies for the time of sick- 
ness, and improve the strength nature has given by a well-proportioned 
exercise? That can receive like him information or instruction; or so 
happily keep in memory what he hath seen, and heard, and learnt? These 
things being so, who seeth not that man is, as it were, a god in the midst 
of this visible creation ? so far doth he surpass, whether in the endowments 
of soul or body, all animals whatsoever that have been produced therein. 
For if the body of the ox had been joined to the mind of man, the acute- 
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ness of the latter would have stood him in small stead, while unable to ex- 
ecute the well-designed plan; nor would the human form have been of 
more use to the brute, so long as it remained destitute of understanding ! 
But in thee, Aristodemus, hath been joined to a wonderful soul a body no 
less wonderful; and sayest thou, after this, the gods take no thought for 
me? What wouldst thou then more to convince thee of their care ? 

**T would they should send and inform me, said Aristodemus, what 
things I ought or ought not to do, in like manner as thou sayest they 
frequently do to thee.—And what then, Aristodemus? supposest thou, 
that when the gods give out some oracle to all the Athenians they mean it 
not for thee? If by their prodigies they declare aloud to all Greece—to all 
mankind—the things which shall befall them, are they dumb to thee alone? 
And art thou the only person whom they have placed beyond their care? 
Believest thou they would have wrought into the mind of man a persua- 
sion of their being able to make him happy or miserable, if so be they had 
no such power? or would not even man himself, long ere this, have seen 
through the gross delusion? How is‘it, Aristodemus, thou rememberest 
or remarkest not, that the kingdoms and commonwealths most renowned 
as well for their wisdom as antiquity, are those whose piety and devo- 
tion hath been the most observable? and that even man himself is never 
so well disposed to serve the Deity as in that part of life when reason 
bears the greatest sway, and his judgement is supposed in its full strength 
and maturity? Consider, my Aristodemus, that the soul which resides in 
thy body can govern it at pleasure; why then may not the soul of the 
universe, which pervades and animates every part of it, govern it in like 
manner? If thine eye hath the power to take in many objects, and these 
placed at no small distance from it, marvel not if the eye of the Deity can 
at one glance comprehend the whole. And as thou perceivest it not be- 
yond thy ability to extend thy care, at the same time, to the concerns 
of Athens, Egypt, Sicily, why thinkest thou, my Aristodemus, that the 
Providence of God may not easily extend itself through the whole universe? 

“As therefore, among men, we make best trial of the affection and 
gratitude of our neighbour by showing him kindness, and discover his 
wisdom by consulting him in his distress, do thou in like manner behave 
towards the gods; and if thou wouldst experience what their wisdom and 
what their love, render thyself deserving the communication of some of those 
divine secrets which may not be penetrated by man, and are imparted to 
those alone who consult, who adore, who obey the Deity. Then shalt 
thou, my Aristodemus, understand there is a Being whose eye pierceth 
throughout all nature, and whose ear is open to every sound; extended to 
all places, extending through all time ; and whose bounty and care can know 
no other bound than those fixed by his own creation. 

«« By this discourse, and others of the like nature, Socrates taught his 
friends that they were not only to forbear whatever was impious, unjust, or 
unbecoming before man ; but even, when alone, they ought to have a regard 
to all their actions, since the gods have their eyes continually upon us, and 
none of our designs can be concealed from them.”—Memorabilia, book i. 


chap. 4. 
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The arguments urged in this admirable dialogue are re- 
peated with some variations in a dialogue* with Euthyde- 
mus ; one portion of which is both more effective than that 
with Aristodemus, and more decidedly distinguishes the Deity 
from those ministering spirits, which the creed of his country 
compelled Socrates to speak of in the terms he did. 


** Even among all those deities who so liberally bestow on us good things, 
not one of them maketh himself an object of our sight. And He who 
raised this whole universe, and still upholds the mighty frame, who per- 
fected every part of it in beauty and in goodness, suffering none of these parts 
to decay through age, but renewing them daily with unfading vigour, where- 
by they are able to execute whatever he ordains with that readiness and 
precision which surpass man’s imagination; even he, the supreme God, 
who performeth all these wonders, still holds himself invisible, and it is 
only in his works that we are capable of admiring him. For consider, my 
Euthydemus, the sun which seemeth, as it were, set forth to the view of 
all men, yet suffereth not itself to be too curiously examined ; punishing 
those with blindness who too rashly venture so to do; and those ministers 
of the gods, whom they employ to execute their bidding, remain to us in- 
visible ; for though the thunderbolt is shot from on high, and breaketh in 
pieces whatever it findeth in its way, yet no one seeth it when it falls, when 
it strikes, or when it retires; neither are the winds discoverable to our 
sight, though we plainly behold the ravages they everywhere make, and 
with ease perceive what time they are rising. And if there be anything in 
man, my Euthydemus, partaking of the divine nature, it must surely be 
the soul which governs and directs him; yet no one considers this as an 
object of his sight. Learn, therefore, not to despise those things which 
you cannot see ; judge of the greatness of the power by the effects which 
are produced, and reverence the Deity.”—Memorabilia, book iv. chap. 3. 


The last dialogue we have quoted commences with these 


remarkable and characteristic words :— 

“Yet was not Socrates ever in haste to make orators, artists or able 
statesmen. The first business, as he thought, was to implant in the minds 
of his followers virtuous principles (since, these wanting, every other talent 
only added to the capacity of doing greater harm), and more especially to 
inspire them with piety towards the gods.” 

No one could have witnessed greater or more mischievous 
perversions of what Dr. Bowring calls “the religious sanc- 
tion” than Socrates; but he did not infer from those perver- 
sions that abusus tollit usum, nor has he consented to put 
* the moral sanction ” (as Dr. Bowring defines it, it should be 
called “the popular sanction ”) in the place of religion. But 


* Book iv. chap. 3. 
x2 
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we shall return to this subject presently. In the meantime, 
Dr. Bowring’s questions, “ what can, indeed, be meant by the 
god of the Platonists ?”—“ was he one of the thousand gods 
of the heathens ?””—“ was he supposed to be visible ?” have 
been answered ; and it has been shown that Socrates was not 
employed with Plato “in talking nonsense under pretence 
of teaching wisdom,” nor in “the denial of matters known 
to every man’s experience, and the assertion of other matters 
opposed to every man’s experience.” On the contrary, the 
voice of Socrates is in this instance that vor populi, that uni- 
versal voice of all mankind in all ages, which is indeed vor 
Dei. And never was the voice of the whole human race ex- 
pressed in simpler or nobler accents. 

We have next to show how Socrates had been led by a 
sound reason and a clear conscience, working on the materials 
of mind and matter, to lay this solid foundation for principle 
and practice, to build up this Doric temple, in all its simple 
grandeur, for the edification, not of Greece only, but of the 
whole world to the end of time. The passage in the ‘ Pha- 
don’ of Plato which gives an account of Socrates’ earlier 
speculations is too long to be quoted, and will be understood 
better by analysis than translation. 

Socrates in the ‘ Phedon ”’ is made to say of himself, “ that 
“ being dissatisfied with the prevalent opinions about gene- 
* ration and dissolution, and not being able to invent a more 
** satisfactory system of causation for himself, and having, 
* under these circumstances, heard that Anaxagoras had set 
forth intellect as the cause of all things, he was delighted 
“ with this hypothesis; conceiving that it implied that all things 
“are arranged in the best way of which they are capable, 
* and so that the object of inquiry is, to find out what is the 
“ best way, (therein implying a knowledge of the worst way,) 
“and that this knowledge constitutes science. But,” he 
continues, “I was disappointed on finding that Anaxagoras 
“ did not employ himself on these better reasons for each phx- 
* nomenon, but, like others, was hunting after the immediate 
“ physical cause, referring all things to that as if it were the 
* ultimate cause ; for example, he would attempt te account 
“ for my sitting here biding my fate, by referring it to the phy- 
* sical causation of the mutual action of bones and muscles etc., 
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“ not by referring to ar intellectual causation, viz. the opinion 
“of the Athenians about law, and my (Socrates) opinion 
“ about justice. I, on the other hand,” continues Socrates, 
* am quite ready to admit the agency of secondary, or physi- 
* cal causation, as a means of effecting; but contend that we 
“ must ultimately refer everything to primary, or intellectual 
“ causation, as the causation which employs those means for 
“its own ends. I could not, for example, acquiesce in a 
“ theory, either of revolving motion or of balanced rest, as a 
“ sufficient account for the phenomena of the world; but 
“contended that there is a Divine power which has ar- 
“ ranged things according to what is good and fitting, and so 
* keeps them bound and held together. Of this power men 
“ think but little, but of this power I would willingly hear.”— 
Phedon, section 106. 

Here we get upon the verge of Plato’s celebrated hypo- 
thesis, which would require too much space and time to enter 
upon at present. But, comparing the above passage from 
the ‘ Phadon’ with other passages from the ‘ Memorabilia,’ 
we infer (what from the whole tone of his mind we should 
a priori have supposed) that Socrates had always been op- 


posed to that atheistic or material philosophy with which the 
natural philosophy, or to speak more correctly, the cosmo- 
gony of Greece was too much identified. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he had desisted altogether from physics and had 
turned to morals; or, as it is expressed in the ‘ Memorabilia,’ 


“Neither did he amuse himself, like others, with making curious re- 
searches into the works of nature, and finding out how this, which sophists 
call the world, had its beginning; but, as for himself, man, and what 
related to man, were the only subjects on which he chose to employ him- 
self. To this purpose, all his inquiries and conversation turned upon what 
was pious, what impious; what honourable, what base ; what just, what 
unjust ; what wisdom, what folly.” — Memorabilia, book i. chap. 1. 


It was because the physics of the day were merely spe- 
culative, and too commonly atheistic, (being neither prac- 
tically available nor theoretically sound,) that Socrates turned 
from the schools of physical speculation to that of moral 
observation ; thereby preparing the way for a philosophy of 
facts, in physics as well as in ethics. For it was impossible 
that a philosophy of facts should be established in morals, 
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without sooner or later causing the downfall of unreal physics. 
This important evidence respecting the philosophical claims 
of Socrates ought to be more insisted on than it has been. 
We will quote a few passages from the ‘ Memorabilia’ of 
Xenophon, which prove that the practical piety of Socrates 
was in accordance with his sound speculative theology :— 


** He was persuaded the gods watched over the actions and affairs of men 
in a way altogether different from what the vulgar imagined ; for while these 
limited their knowledge to some particulars only, Socrates, on the contrary, 
extended it to all; firmly persuaded, that every word, every action, nay, 
even our most retired deliberations, were open to their view ; that they were 
everywhere present and communicated to mankind all such knowledge as 
related to the conduct of human life.”—Memorabilia, book i. chap. 2. 

«‘ Farther, whenever he supposed any intimations had been given him 
by the Deity concerning what ought or ought not to be done, it was no 
more possible to bring Socrates to act otherwise, than to make him quit 
the guide, clear-sighted and well-instructed in the road he was to go, in 
favour of one not only ignorant but blind. And to this purpose, he always 
condemned the extreme folly of those, who, to avoid the ill opinion and re- 
proach of men, acted not according to the direction of the gods.” —Jhid., 
book i. chap. 3. 

** Have you never heard, continued Socrates, of certain laws that are 
not written?—You mean such as are in force everywhere ?—True. Did all 
mankind concur in making them ?—Impossible ; since all mankind could 
not assemble in one place, neither would all have spoken the same language. 
— Whence then do you suppose we had them ?—From the gods I should 
imagine; for the first command everywhere is, to adore the gods.—As- 
suredly these things are of the gods ; for when I consider every breach of 
these laws as carrying along with it the punishment of the transgressor, I 
cannot but allow them to proceed from a more excellent legislator than is 
to be found among the sons of men.” —Ibid., book iv. chap. 4. 

“He in whom nothing was ever observed unbecoming that reverence so 
justly due to the gods; but, on the contrary, so behaved towards them, both 
in regard to his words and his actions, that whoever shall hereafter demean 
himself in such a manner, must be, in fact, and ought to be esteemed, a 
man of the truest and most exemplary piety.” —JIbid., book i. chap. 1. 


Let the religion of Socrates, as exhibited in the above unques- 
tionable evidence respecting his earlier studies, his later opi- 
nions, and the deep and broad characteristics of that moral 
and intellectual nature which must have led to such sound 
studies in earlier, and such settled principles in later life, be 
compared with the sceptic and sophistic mystagogue, whom 
Aristophanes has so cleverly painted, and then let any one 
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say what excuse can be made for the man of wit*, It is thus 
that he speaks of Socrates and his school :— 


SrREPSIADES. 
“* Blasphemers! why did you insult the gods? 
Dash, drive, demolish them! Their crimes are many ; 
But their contemptuous treatment of the gods, 


Their impious blasphemies exceed them all.” 
Mitchell’s translation of the Clouds, Scene viii. 


STREPSIADES. 
“* Insufferable blockhead that I was! 
What ail’d me thus to court this Socrates 
Ev’n to the exclusion of the immortal gods ? 
O Mercury, forgive me; be not angry, 
Dear tutelary god, but spare me still.” 
Ibid. 
Let it be remembered that this Mercury was the god of 
rogues and bargain-makers, and that the worship for which 
the comedian is so zealous, is happily described by himself 


in another part of this very play :— 
“The deities, who find themselves 
Bilk’d of their dues, and supperless for lack 
Of their accustom’d sacrifices, rail 


At her, poor Moon, and vent their hungry spite.” 
Ibid. Scene 2. 


It is for such deities and such a worship that Aristophanes 
is zealous even to slaying; and it was for such impiety, or 
rather by such accusations, that Socrates was at last persecuted 
to the death—and it is to varnish the man of wit at the ex- 
pense of the philosopher, that Mr. Mitchell has employed his 
good scholarship and his clever pen. But what excuse can 
be made for the man of wit? Facts ?—they are all against 
him. Misconception and mistake?—it was not possible. 


* See the whole of the second act of the ‘ Clouds,’ and the conclusion of the last 
act. Whatever was the object of the ‘Clouds,’ its general tendency is to confound 
Socrates with Diagoras for impiety, and with the Sophists for trickery. On the 
other hand, Aristophanes plays the champion 

“ Of manners primitive, and that good old time, 
Which I have seen, when discipline prevail’d— 
° + * they were taught 
A loftier key, whether to chant the name 
Of Pallas—” Scene iv. 

Now all this, on the part of Aristophanes, is the very sophistry which he attacks ; 
for it is to pretend to teach others that of which he himself has no belief. Bad for 
me, but good for you! Do you take it really, and I will pretend to take it. Such 
Was the reasoning. 
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Over-suspicious dread of impiety?—an hypocritical pretence. 
An anxious desire to restore primitive discipline ?—absurd in 
the method proposed, and ridiculous in the person propo- 
sing it. How then do we account for the attacks upon 
Socrates contained in the ‘Clouds ?’? Simply that Aristophanes 
wanted a butt for his satire, and that the face, person and 
habits of Socrates, his custom of free discussion, bold oppo- 
sition and honest exposures of empty pretences, pointed him 
out to the reckless wit. We have small respect for a dislike 
of irreligion and sophistry which caused Aristophanes to 
identify their most conscientious and successful opponent 
with Atheists and Sophists. Whether there was malice we 
pretend not to decide ; but we think little is gained in a moral 
point of view by proving it to have been a case of pure un- 
provoked mischief. As to the parties having lived on fair 
terms afterwards, and that Plato thought and spoke highly of 
the ability and taste of Aristophanes, and that he did not take 
vengeance on him for his base attack upon Socrates, even if 
all this were much more true than it is (begging Schleier- 
macher’s and Mr. Mitchell’s pardon for altogether differing 
from them on this point), surely it would establish, not the 
innocence of the comedian, but the wisdom and goodness of 
the philosopher. The whole defence of Aristophanes is, in- 
deed, more worthy of a sophistical advocate or flattering 
panegyrist than of a sound and learned critic. Of the sense 
and humour with which Aristophanes assailed the Sophists 
and Rhetoricians, probably with as much party spirit as sound 
judgement, there can be but one opinion. There must have 
been great defects in the motives and character of the satirist 
which deprived his satire of half its force, and caused it to do 
as much harm as good to the cause he so cleverly supported, 

We feel great obligation to Mr. Mitchell for the tone which 
his writings have given to English scholarship, leading it 
from verbal questions to the realities of literature, morals and 
history. But we cannot think that the ecclesiastical spirit, 
with which he acknowledges (see Preliminary Discourse, page 
129) that he sat down to examine the character and phi- 
losophy of Socrates, was favourable to sincerity, truth and 
justice. Nor do we think that the political bias, which makes 
him attribute so much of Xenophon’s moral worth to his 
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early intimacy with Cyrus, and to “the knowledge thereby 
acquired of the sentiments of chivalry and honour inherent 
in monarchies,” (see page 154) much mends the matter. 
He may, indeed, be right in attributing the death of Socrates 
to the base prejudices and passions of a demoralized people 
(see p. 150); but then, who helped to demoralize the people 
of Athens? We cannot admit that the Euthyphron of Plato 
“refutes and removes opinions quite sufficient for the good 
conduct of ordinary life” (see p. 126), nor that Aristophanes 
was the man, nor that he took the right way, to restore the 
Homeric belief aad discipline. We smile at the statement 
that “we owe to the ridicule of this comedy the philosopher, 
“ whose name(with certain deductions) no man mentions with- 
“ out feeling himself exalted for a time” (see p. 139); we laugh 
at theabsurd idea of the ‘Clouds’of Aristophanes having taught 
religion and morals to Socrates ; and we regret the insinuation 
of “certain deductions” (see p. 90 to 102) from the character 
and philosophy of Socrates, which this wild hypothesis, to- 
gether with that ecclesiastical spirit and that political bias, re- 
quired the editor of Aristophanes to elaborate. That Socrates 
could afford to treat with contempt an unsuccessful play, for 
the people of Athens had the sense and feeling to damn the 
‘Clouds’ of Aristophanes—(not for its serious tone,—for it is 
a most brilliant farce; not from ignorance of who this Socrates 
was, for that hypothesis Mr. Mitchell himself disproves, but 
because there was some virtue yet left in them) we can well 
believe ; indeed it was wise in Socrates to take it in that 
manner. But the plain fact is, that the ‘Clouds’ of Aristopha- 
nes charges Socrates directly with teaching irreligion, immo- 
rality and sophistry; and it is a most editor-like hypothesis to 
believe that Aristophanes was conscientiously earnest in his 
wish to expose the Sophists, and that he innocently employed 
Socrates as a vehicle for his satire. The persevering enmity 
with which he followed up Euripides, and the contempt in 
which Plato held and exhibited his moral character (see the 
‘Banquet? of Plato), are, together with Socrates’ contemptuous 
mention of the comedian in his ‘ Defence,’ a sufficient proof 
that the mischief intended and the wit displayed were the es- 
sence of the ‘ Clouds’, whilst the virtuous indignation against 
the Sophists was, at best, matter of taste rather than prin- 
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ciple. Happily Time is an excellent scavenger; and we agree 
with Mr. Mitchell “ that the wit of the ‘ Clouds’ may be re- 
lished without diminishing any of the respect justly due to 
Socrates.” But this enjoyment will be secured to us, not by 
frittering away the character and philosophy of Socrates, in 
order to make out a case for the comedian, but by acknow- 
ledging that the virtue of Socrates defies the wit and malice 
even of Aristophanes. What does Mr. Mitchell mean by 
saying, “if, as Milian relates, Socrates stood up in the 
* theatre to gratify the curiosity thus excited, it will be no 
* uncharitable remark to impute it, partly, to his sense of the 
“ opportunity thus offered for gaining a name in society ; an 
“ advantage, which, to a person of his pursuits in life, was 
*¢ of incalculable importance?” We think it a very unchari- 
table remark. And what does Mr. Mitchell mean by saying, 
* Upon whom the guilt rests (he is speaking of the hypothesis 
“ of a community of women, and the exposure of children), 
“ upon the teacher or the scholar (i. e. Socrates or Plato), it 
“is not now possible to say.” How is it, we beg to ask, 
that we hear nothing of this abomination from Xenophon? 
Does Mr. Mitchell really believe that there are no theories of 
his own in Plato’s Dialogues? What is more likely or more 
certain to be his own than the theory of a community of wo- 
men, which he appears to have imported from that land of 
monstrous births, Egypt? * Indeed we are sick of defending 
Socrates from such attacks, and return once more to his pure 
piety and practical religion, which the attacks of Aristophanes 
and the insinuations of Mr. Mitchell have only rendered more 
conspicuous. 

The plain and simple truth, which Mr. Mitchell’s ecclesi- 
astical and political bias, aided by his hypothesis, would hide 
from us, is that Socrates appeared at one of those great periods 
of the world’s history, when religion, morality and policy are 
shaken to their foundations, when the very grounds of truth 
and justice are rigorously examined for the purpose of disco- 
vering whether they rest only on the priest’s fable and the 
legislator’s dictum, or whether they have imperishable foun- 
dations in man’s nature and God’s will. It is at these crises 


* See the Timeus, sect. 5, 6, 7. 
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in the world’s history that the veil is drawn or torn aside, and 
according as principle or unprinciple, wisdom or folly prevail, 
the period is marked by national judgements or national bless- 
ings of no ordinary character. That such periods do recur in 
the great cycles of time, but with a constant progression to- 
wards purer principles and nobler ends, may be the foundation 
of that ancient mysticism, which held that the souls of the 
departed, after the purification of suffering, return to higher 
duties in the world :— 


«‘ Ergo exercentur pcenis, veterumque malorum 
Supplicia expendunt— 

Donec longa dies, perfecto temporis orbe, 
Concretam exemit labem— 

Has omnes, ubi mille rotam volvere per annos, 
Lethzum ad fluvium Deus evocat ordine magno, 
Scilicet immemores supera ad convexa revisant.”” 

Believing that the lessons of antiquity, whether shrouded 
in the mystic language of Pythagoras* and Plato, or expressed 
plainly in the common-sense and common-life language of 
Socrates and Xenophon, deserve neither to be rejected with 
seorn, nor to be received with blind submission, we are well 
content to borrow what appears to us the true commentary 


on the above important text from the wise and learned pages 
of a great and a good man :— 


«We may learn also a more sensible division of history than that which 
is commonly adopted of ancient and modern. We shall see that there is 
in fact an ancient and a modern period in the history of every people; the 
ancient differing, and the modern in many essential points agreeing with 
that in which we now live. Thus the largest portion of that history which 
we commonly call ancient is practically modern, as it describes society 
in a stage analogous to that in which it now is; while, on the other hand, 
much of what is called modern history is practically ancient, as it relates 
to a state of things which has passed away. Thucydides and Xenophon, 
the orators of Athens, and the philosophers, speak a wisdom more ap- 
plicable to us politically, than the wisdom of even our own countrymen, 





* In his Greek edition of the ‘Clouds’ Mr. Mitchell has contrived to make 
Pythagoras a middle term between Socrates and Mysticism! To be sure he (Mr. 
Mitchell) speaks of Socrates in his earlier days, and gets at him through the well- 
known Pythagorism and mysticism of Plato. This is more ingenious than inge- 
nuous. Socrates, with that matter-of-fact face of his, would have made a strange sort 
of a mystic. We are told that he had the front and bearing of a bull—bold, honest 
and straightforward. Begging Mr. Mitchell’s pardon, Socrates amongst mystics 
would have been, to use a vulgar expression, a bull in a china-shop. 
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who lived in the middle ages; and their position, both intellectual and 
political, more nearly resembles our own.’’*. 

No lesson can be found in the historians, orators and phi- 
losophers of Athens, more applicable to our own period than 
what may be extracted from the Comedies of Aristophanes if 
we will only read the text fairly. Then shall we understand, 
not that Socrates’s early errors (his assumed mysticism and 
pretended scepticism) had provoked and warranted the at- 
tacks of the comedian, and that the merits of the philosopher 
are altogether attributable to that wholesome and timely cas- 
tigation which he receivedfrom his severe but friendly monitor, 
—not that the sound-minded comedian succeeded, where the 
philosopher had failed, in discovering the true remedy for the 
religious and mural, the political and intellectual evils of his 
times, and that we must resort to the pages of Aristophanes 
for lessons on religion and morality, politics and education,— 
to no such estimate of the comedian and the philosopher will 
the clever and entertaining writings of Mr. Mitchell persuade 
us, unless we are content to sacrifice truth and justice, a sound 
understanding of the past, a sound application of the lesson 
to the present, and all sound hopes for the future. It is this 
that we shall understand from the pages of Aristophanes, 
which Mr. Mitchell has so agreeably laid open to the English 
reader, to wit, that foremost amongst the fearful dangers of 
the times of Aristophanes was the spirit of insincere profession, 
reckless scepticism and fierce bigotry, of all which he has ex- 
hibited perfect specimens in the very work in which he attacks 
Socrates ; whilst, on the other hand, the sincerest piety, the 
heartiest benevolence and the deepest convictions of truth 
are the great characteristics of the philosophy he attacks. 
And we contend further, that it is in the philosophy of So- 
crates that we must seek remedies, mutatis mutandis, for the 
dangers of insincerity, scepticism and bigotry, in one word, 
of that anarchy, religious and political, intellectual and moral, 
of which the writings of Aristophanes pretend to be the cen- 


sor, but are really the example. 
* See Arnold’s ‘ Thucydides,’ vol. i. Appendix 1. The English reader will be 
well repaid by reading a few pages, written in the very spirit of Thucydides— 
crebrior sententiis quam verbis. 

As the Notes to Mr. Mitchell’s edition of the ‘Clouds’ are in English, the En- 
glish reader may consult them without being alarmed at the Greek text. 
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Fearful was the period in which the wit, impiety and pro- 
fligacy of Aristophanes may be said, in the language of my- 
sticism, to have returned to take a leading part in a drama of 
more extended interests. It matters little that what was in- 
sincere profession in Athens became openscepticism in France, 
that what had been oligarchic became democratical, and the 
enemy of Cleon became the herald of Danton. When motives 
and consequences are fairly considered, these are found to be 
superficial differences, especially when they are compared with 
the great characteristics, in which the men and their times, 
Aristophanes and Voltaire, were all but identified. Miser- 
able periods! unhappy people! given up to fierce and selfish 
contests between an innovation which respects nothing, and a 
bigotry which reverences everything. How unlike the phi- 
losophy of Socrates both in motive, in object and in conse- 
sequence! that sound philosophy, which mediating between 
the past, the present and the future; between what we hope, 
what we have, and what we dread; in a word, between the 
actual and the ideal, the imperfect and the perfect,—is not more 
characterized by proving all things, (ever a work of danger) 
than by a conscientious and reverential and pious determina- 
tion to hold fast that which is good. It is from this sound 
philosophy, and not from the principles or practices of the 
professing sceptic, that any sound lessons, religious, moral or 
political, can be drawn. For amongst the unprincipled scep- 
tics, sophists and rhetoricians, whom Socrates and Xenophon, 
Plato and Aristotle, effectually exposed, there was no false 
teacher more dangerous than the insincere professor, whose 
affected zeal will not separate what is true from what is false, 
what is good from what is evil, but clings with a fierce obsti- 
nacy to that which is unsound, and by so doing brings that 
which is sound into undeserved discredit. Such was not the 
religion of Socrates which Aristophanes so attacks, and Mr. 
Mitchell so defends ;—the chattering philosopher, of whom 
Bacon and his reviewer, Bentham and his editor, speak so 
slightingly ;—the blinded heathen philosopher, whom we have 
often heard sneered at by well-meaning religionists ;—the phi- 
losopher, of whom the Aristotelians of Oxford and the Drama- 
tists of Cambridge say so little. Yet is Socrates a philosopher, 
who, if any man will strive earnestly and sincerely to live up 
to his principles, will teach him to be holy, just and good. 
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We will now proceed from an examination of his Religion 
to consider whether the Morals he taught were worthy of the 
foundations on which he rested them ; whether his Morality 
was worthy of his Religion ; or whether, as we have been told, 
there were indeed fair leaves and blossoms, but little or no 
fruit. 

To doubt the morality of Socrates is as unjust as to doubt 
his piety ; and Xenophon brings this question at once toa 
clear issue by referring to his bold and keen censure of the 
profligacy of Critias, and to the happy influence he exercised 
on the earlier years of Alcibiades. It was indeed impossible 
that any lessons of virtue could long resist the wild passions, 
fierce temptations, and unprincipled levity of the young and 
wealthy patrician, urged on by a base populace and baser 
parasites. It is not possible to resist the earthquake and the 
deluge ; nor was Socrates answerable for the vices and crimes 
of Alcibiades. The wonder is that he ever acquired over this 
person the beneficial influence he at one time exercised, not 
that he found it impossible to retain it, when innumerable 
temptations assailed the passions of his wild youth and dark 
manhood. 

Turning then from religion to morals, what a noble tem- 
perance,—how free from all asceticism and pride, fanaticism 
and vanity, was the temperance of Socrates! On this point 
Xenophon is an unquestionable authority, as well able to 
exhibit a clear and full conception of the temperance of So- 
crates, as to follow with firm and steady tread in his master’s 
steps. For well did Socrates know, and well also could he 
practise, and well could he teach, that temperance, continence, 
or self-command, the command over our rebellious passions, 
is as surely the corner-stone of all good practice, as religion, 
piety, or reverence for God, is the corner-stone of all sound 
principle. Well did Socrates teach his followers that self- 
command is the virtue to be learnt the first, and to be prac- 
tised to the last ; that itis the foundation of the other virtues, 
and the bond that holds them all together, for that without 
self-command, virtue can neither become nor be, neither be- 
gin nor continue. 

** Hence, therefore,”’ says Socrates, ‘‘ we may see how necessary it is to 
make temperance our chief study, since without this, as its basis, what 
other virtue can we attain? How can we learn what is profitable, or prac- 
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tise what is praiseworthy? Neither can we conceive a state more pitiable, 
whether in respect to body or mind, than that of the voluptuary given up 
to all the drudgery of intemperance.””— Memorabilia, book i. chap. 5. 

“‘T am persuaded that no virtue can subsist that is not diligently and duly 
exercised, and temperance more especially ; because our sensual desires, 
being seated with our minds inthe same body, are continually soliciting us 
to a compliance with the appetites which Nature hath implanted, though at 
the expense of virtue and all things virtuous.” — Ibid., book i. chap. 2. 


These are Xenophon’s own remarks, but as they were 
probably not borrowed from the younger Cyrus, we will ven- 
ture to set them down to the account, not of Cyrus, but of 
Socrates. 


“Such was his moderation, that I question whether there ever was any 
man, if able to work at all, but might have earned sufficient to have sup- 
ported Socrates. His custom was to eat as long as it gave him pleasure ; 
and a good appetite was to him what delicious fare is to another: and as 
he only drank when thirst compelled him, whatever served to allay it could 
not fail of being grateful. So that it was easy for him when present at their 
feasts to refrain from excess, which other men find so much difficulty in 
doing. And as to such persons as gave proof how very little they could 
command themselves, to these he would counsel even the not tasting of 
those delicacies which might allure them to eat when they were not hun- 
gry.”’—Ibid., book i. chap. 3. 

“It should seem your opinion, Antipho, that happiness consisted in lux- 
ury and profusion : whereas, in truth, I consider it a perfection in the gods 
that they want nothing; and consequently he cometh nearest to the divine 
nature who standeth in want of the fewest things.””—Jbid., book i. chap. 6. 

“‘ Nor do my votaries (says Virtue, in Socrates’ version of the Choice of 
Hercules) ever fail to find pleasure in their repasts, though small cost is 
wanted to furnish out their table ; for hunger, not art, prepares it for them; 
while their sleep, which follows the labour of the day, is far more sweet than 
whatever expense can procure for idleness; yet sweet as it is, they quit it 
unreluctantly when called by their duty. The young enjoy the applause of 
the aged, the aged are reverenced by the young. Equally delighted with 
reflecting on the past, or contemplating the present, their attachment to me 
renders them favoured of the gods, dear to their friends, and honoured by 
their country.”—Jbid., book ii. chap. 1. 

« Furthermore,” continued Socrates, “it is this virtue alone which places 
both the body and the mind in their utmost degree of perfection; qualify- 
ing the man for the study, the knowledge, and the practice of his duty.”— 
Ibid., book iv. chap. 5. 

“The consciousness of being thus employed (in his duty) must yield 
perpetual complacency and satisfaction; but it is complacency and satis- 
faction which belongeth not to the voluptuous ; indeed, whom do we find 
at a greater distance from these, than the man whose every faculty is so 
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entirely engaged in the pursuit of present pleasure as to leave no liberty for 
the performance of what is commendable ?””— Ibid. 

“It is the temperate alone who are able to inquire into the nature of 
things, and find out their difference; and carefully consulting both reason 
and experience can select what is good, reject what is evil, and become by 
that means both wise and happy.” —/bid. 

** With regard to love, his counsel always was to keep at a distance from 
beautiful persons, saying it was difficult to approach any such and not be 
ensnared. As for himself, his great continence was known to every one, 
and it was more easy for him to avoid the most beautiful objects, than for 
others those who were the most disgusting.’’— Ibid., book i. chap. 3. 

** When he succeeded not in his private remonstrances, Critias still per- 
sisting in his unwarrantable designs, Socrates, it is said, reproached him in 
the presence of many, resembling him to a swine, the most filthy and 
disgusting of all animals. For this cause Critias hated him ever after.” 
—Ibid., book i. chap. 2. 

“Could he be a corrupter of youth, whose only employment was to root 
out of the mind of man every vicious inclination, and plant in their stead 
a love of that virtue which is so amiable in itself, and so becoming us as 
men, and which alone hath the power to make, whether cities or private 
families, flourishing and happy ?”’— Ibid. 

‘* When death draweth nigh, and no thought remaineth but for the wel- 
fare of your children, do you then inquire for the debauched unto whom to 
intrust them? Is it he who must direct the virtuous education of your 
sons, and guard the chastity of your daughters, or secure to them their in- 
heritance from the hand of the oppressor? Do you ever intrust your flocks 
or your herds to the conduct of him who is overcharged with drunkenness ? 
or expect from such an one despatch to your affairs ?”—Jbid., booki. chap. 5. 


Did this preacher of continence, temperance, or self-com- 
mand, as the very corner-stone of all sound practice, appear in 
a primitive age of spare diet, and so become merely a recorder 
of the austere virtues of his time ?—Not so. We need only 
name Pericles and Aspasia, Alcibiades, Aristophanes and 
Aristippus; and refer our readers to Plato’s splendid dialogue 
the ‘Banquet’*, in order to recall ideas of Asiatic luxury, 
vice and crime. If Europe owes a debt of gratitude to Pau- 
sanias and Themistocles for having defended her institutions 


* Putting together Socrates’ sharp censure of Critias, which, had it been possible 
would certainly have provoked a retort (Memorabilia, b. i. c. 2.), and the strange 
account of himself, which Plato puts into the mouth of Alcibiades, which, had there 
been no foundation for it, would not have been ventured (see the ‘ Banquet’ of Plato), 
adding also to these many other of the like kind, and the passages in which Socrates 
is exhibited as an épacrijs will require no other explanation than that which is 
given in the Memorabilia, book iv. chap. 1. 
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from a deluge of Asiatic tyranny, it is just as certainly to 
Socrates and his followers that Europe is indebted for de- 
fending her morals against Eastern vice,—/fedum inceptu, 
Sedum exitu. It was an ever-memorable contest which So- 
crates commenced, and which his pupils carried on, with the 
darkest vice and the lowest debasement. The very gods of 
Greece were in league against them, and Jupiter with his 
Ganymede led the van. The fearful picture which St. Paul 
draws of the vices of Rome at a later period was then realised 
in Greece; but with a wild wit, and an intoxicating beauty, 
which Rome could only attempt to imitate. No one conver- 
sant with the comedies of Aristophanes will accuse us of 
exaggerating the picture of Athenian profligacy in order to 
amplify the claims of Socrates as a moral reformer. Nor 
does it require serious argument to prove that earnest prin- 
ciple, not reckless humour, was needed for such a service. 
Even the folly of our own times has stopped short of making 
a comedy of “ The Reformed Housebreaker,” and has despaired 
of “ putting the subject in so ridiculous a light, that bolts and 
bars will be entirely useless by the end of the season,”—even 
our Newgate-Calendar novelists have had the wisdom to 
bring forward the modern Captain Macheath as the hero of 
a tragedy. Ithas been left to christian scholars to argue that 
a religious and moral purification could result to Athens 
from those passages of Aristophanes in which the mirth is fast 
and furious; and it was left for christian teachers to prove 
that they approve such scholarship by venturing the prac- 
tical commentary of setting their pupils (quibus maxima debe- 
tur reverentia) to enact the prurient scenes of the Eunuchus. 
Would it not be more edifying and more decent to enact (if 
acting there must be) the nobler dramas of Euripides, the 
friend and pupil of Socrates, the woman-hater, as he is repre- 
sented by Aristophanes*, but, next to Homer, the champion 
of all that is lovely and noble in the female character,—the 
author of the Bacchz, the Ion and the Alcestis,—the only 
classic author who has conceived the passion of Love as at 


* “A most splenetic hatred of Euripides (says Mr. Mitchell), derived (he con- 
tinues, on the other tack) from deeper views than people have generally given the 
comedian credit for.” (See Preliminary Dissertation, p. 29.) 
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once intense and pure, and who can speak of the beauty of 
woman with the admiration and the delicacy of our own 
Shakspeare, of Milton and of Scott? Let mothers, wives and 
sisters bless the philosophy of Socrates and his school. If it 
be said that Socrates has not given us remarks on the duties 
of women, we answer—in the deep depravity and wild licen- 
tiousness of Greece, so nearly bordering on Asiatic vices, the 
philosopher had enough to do in building up manly virtue. 
But we cannot doubt that he moved Euripides to undertake 
that important service, which he discharged so ably, so unsuc- 
cessfully, and with such danger to himself. 

As the religion of Socrates was distinct from superstition, 
and his temperance from asceticism, they did not end in a 
monkish rule, but became the solid and firm foundations on 
which he built up a well-proportioned and beautiful edifice of 
domestic, social and political usefulness. Indeed it is a most 
strange and unaccountable mistake in the reviewer of Bacon 
and the editor of Bentham that they refuse to admit useful- 
ness, private and public usefulness, to have been the very 
characteristic of the philosophy of Socrates; for, if it were 
not that he founded his usefulness on a higher and a nobler 
principle, but which in no way interferes with the matter-of- 
fact utility of every duty he enjoins, we should have said that 
usefulness, real downright every-day usefulness, is the most 
striking and all-pervading characteristic of Socrates’ philoso- 
phy. The reviewer of Bacon has some plausible declamation 
against the abstract and unpractical view which Plato takes 
of the sciences, for example of figure and number*; but if 
this opinion were much more sound than it is even as applied 
to the philosophy of Plato, it requires only a quotation from 
the ‘ Memorabilia’ to show that it is not merely inapplicable 
to the philosophy of Socrates, but that the very opposite of 
the fault imputed (the opposite virtue, not the opposite fault,) 
is one of the most striking characteristics of the philosophy of 
Socrates. 

** Socrates also recommended the study of arithmetic to his friends, and 
assisted them, as was his custom, in tracing out the several parts of it, as 
far as might be useful; but here, as elsewhere, fixed bounds to their in- 





* See the Edinburgh Review, No. 132, p. 74. 
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quiries, never saffering them to run out into vain and trifling disquisitions 
which could be of no advantage either to themselves or others.”—Memo- 


rabilia, book iv. chap. 7. 

We have already seen temperance insisted on for its use- 
fulness, and for no ascetic, fanatic, or stoic reasons. And it 
is in the same spirit that Socrates proceeds to develope the 
theory and practice of usefulness, on its true principles and 
in its right order. Beginning with the connection, yet in- 
sisting on the clear distinction, of usefulness and duty, he 
proceeds to point out what usefulness is, and what duty re- 
quires, in the case of parent and child (b. ii. c. 2.); brothers 
and sisters (b. ii. c. 3.); friend and friend (b. ii. c. 4, 5, 6.). 
All these chapters contain admirable remarks. Then he 
proceeds to develope the usefulness and duty of a head of a 
family and its different members, under pressure of poverty 
(b. ii. c. 7.) ; the usefulness and duty of the poor man to the 
rich man (b. ii. c. 8.), and of the rich man to the poor man 
(b. ii. c. 9.). Then he points out the usefulness and duty of 
a commander and his soldiers (b. iii. c. 1, 3, 5, 6, 7.); of a 
statesman and the people (b. iii. c. 7.). Each of these sub- 
jects is treated with a steady regard to usefulness and hap- 


piness, which might be characterized by terms exactly the 
reverse of those which Dr. Bowring has thought fit to use 
when speaking of the philosophy of Socrates. 

« The summum bonum—the sovereign good—what is it? The philoso- 


pher’s stone, the balm Hygeian that cures all manner of diseases. It is 
this thing, and the other thing,—it is anything but pleasure—it is the Irish- 


man’s apple-pie made of nothing but quinces. 

«« While Xenophon was writing history, and Euclid giving instructions 
in geometry, Socrates and Plato were talking nonsense, under pretence of 
teaching wisdom. This morality of theirs consisted in words—this wisdom 
of theirs was the denial of matters known to every man’s experience, and 
the assertion of other matters opposed to every man’s experience.” etc. etc. 

«* While they were all of them chattering about the summum bonum, 
each was amusing himself with the gross enjoyments of sense.”’ etc. ete.— 
Bowring’s Deontology, vol. i. p. 40. 

“A new ground is put forward here (i. e. in the ‘ Deontology’). The 
ground of approbation will be the tendency of an act to increase hap- 
piness.” etc. ete. —Jbid. vol. i. p. 140. 

In page 24 of the same work, Dr. Bowring says,— 

“* That the public sanction will, in as far as the subject is understood, be 
given to that line of conduct which most promotes the public happiness, is 
a corollary requiring no arguments for its establishment.” 


¥ 2 
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We will say a little on this subject when we examine the 
politics of Socrates ; at present we will take leave to observe, 
that we are much more sure that the divine sanction is given 
to everything useful, than that the public sanction will be 
so given. We prefer to confine our attention to another 
matter, and not to enter at present on a consideration of the 
politics of Socrates; but we shall have much to say on that 
subject presently. 

Our space reminds us that for the remainder of our article 
we must be content to use analysis and not quotation. 

The attentive reader of the ‘ Memorabilia’ will not fail to 
remark, that the virtues which are treated each by itself in the 
second and third books, (as submission to authority and obe- 
dience to parents, love of brothers and love of friends, useful 
employment and preservation of property, etc. etc., all which 
virtues come under the head of private duty, and are treated 
of principally in the second book—and in like manner the 
several virtues, military and civil, which together constitute 
public duty, and are treated of principally in the third book 
—all these separate virtues, private and public, being set 
forth as authorized by expediency or usefulness to man, and 
sanctioned by religion or duty to God) are all summed up in 
the third book, under the one common title Justice. Nor 
will he fail to remark that this great comprehensive virtue, 
Justice, is placed in the fourth book of the ‘ Memorabilia ’ im- 
mediately after Religion, whereas the separate virtues which 
together make up Justice are placed in the second book im- 
mediately after Self-command. The meaning of this change 
will be obvious to the intelligent reader of the ‘ Memorabilia.’ 
Self-command is placed in the second book at the head of all 
the separate virtues, because not one of them can exist without 
the practice of that instrumental virtue. Justice is placed in 
the fourth book immediately after Religion, in order to inti- 
mate that Justice is the practice of religion, and that Religion 
without justice is theory without practice, not wisdom but 
folly, not virtue but vice, not religion but hypocrisy. As we 
have seen Self-command distinguished clearly from asceticism, 
here we see Religion distinguished as clearly from fanaticism. 
In the former case no value whatever was attached to cor- 
poreal mortifications ; in the latter no worth is ascribed to 
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spiritual ecstasies. In both the mens sana in corpore sano is 
the right view of this sound-minded philosopher. 

It will also be observed that Socrates’ definition of Justice 
proceeds pari passu with his definition of Religion, which 
adds another proof of the correctness of our estimate of his 
opinions on the greater of these two great questions. For 
Socrates commences by identifying Justice with Law, seeing 
that there is no hope of justice, but peril of anarchy, violence 
and wrong, if laws are not obeyed. Secondly, Socrates iden- 
tifies Human Law, in so far as it is communis sensus hominum, 
the general agreement of mankind (not of the few nor yet of 
the many, not of the selfish nor yet of the violent, but the 
unanimous voice of all sound-minded men) with Divine law ; 
so that what is useful, expedient and just manward, is holy, 
pious and religious Godward. In agreement with the above 
view, it was the practice of Socrates, whilst he set an example 
of hearty and conscientious obedience to human laws, to use 
his utmost endeavours to correct and perfect them; using for 
this purpose all rational arguments and constitutional powers, 
in order that Human Law may be more and more identified 
with that usefulness which is in itself an expression of Divine 
Law. For Socrates argued that laws enacted by king, nobles 
or people, when passed by force or fraud contrary to useful- 
ness or expediency, want the highest characteristic of justice, 
God’s approval, and usurp the second characteristic, man’s 
approval ; but that nevertheless they must be obeyed until 
they are repealed, in order to avoid greater evils—utter ruin 
of Law and utter hopelessness of Justice. 

Socrates held that Politics must be founded on justice, and 
that as it is no easy matter to decide what is just in every 
case, Politics are not the slight thing which many make them ; 
that knowledge of what is true must precede practice of 
what is right; that the first step towards a knowledge of 
justice is self-knowledge—knowledge of ourselves, know- 
ledge of human nature, in order that we may understand 
what is good and useful and beautiful, for that these qualities 
are always relative and proportionate to the nature of man; 
that the second step towards a knowledge of justice is to 
attend to the communis sensus hominum, for that when really 
ascertained it indicates to us the divine command that the 
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third step towards a knowledge of justice is to attend to 
the consequences of actions, whether useful or mischievous, 
as the former are just and the latter unjust; that in order 
to obtain knowledge of justice and skill as a politician, there 
must be learning from a master of this great science, and free 
discussion with him and in his presence, or that mere em- 
pirical dexterity will be picked up at the expense of the com- 
munity by means of foolish and mischievous and wicked ex- 
periments; that as justice is the means by which the real 
politician produces happiness, so rulers are appointed for the 
good of the community, not to gratify their own passions and 
desires ; that men who are fit for this high and noble service 
should undertake it, whilst those who are unfit for it should 
decline it, that not the vote of the many or the few can con- 
fer just authority when the party is incapable of using power 
for a good purpose. In a word, that politics are the carrying 
out on a large scale of the wisdom and virtue of private life, 
and that he who is a foolish or bad man cannot be a wise and 
good citizen. 

The above analysis of Sucrates’ view of justice or useful- 
ness, collected from the ‘ Memorabilia,’ has been made with 
as conscientious an accuracy in comparing passage with pas- 
sage as we could employ in such a service. It has left upon 
our minds a conviction that Socrates’ views of practical virtue, 
private and public, were as full and clear as his views of re- 
ligious principle,and that both are worthy of that noble Self- 
command which he insists on as the foundation of intellec- 
tual and moral and political excellence. 

Should any one affect to make no distinction between plea- 
sure and happiness, expediency and duty, he may see that the 
facts which have been set forth somewhat pompously as mo- 
dern discoveries were known long ago*, and that the nomen- 


* “ But although this was the manner in which Socrates lived, yet could he not 
be persuaded that he enjoyed less of the pleasures of life than the voluptuous man, 
who employed all his thoughts in the pursuit of them.’’—Memorabilia, book i. 
chap. 3. 

“ If I am observed to be not over-delicate in my diet, if I sleep little, nor once 
taste of those infamous delights which others indulge in, assign no other cause than 
my being possessed of pleasures in themselves far more eligible, which delight not 
alone for the moment in which they are enjoyed, but gladden with the hope of 
yielding perpetual satisfaction.” —Memorabilia, book i. chap. 6. 
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clature he desires to introduce was long ago deliberately re- 
jected* on the ground, that practically it was more dangerous 
to virtue than theoretically valuable for science. Socrates was 
well acquainted with all the leading facts on which such theories 
and nomenclature have been founded by the utilitarian schools 
of Aristippus, Epicurus and Aristotle ; but whilst he states or 
admits his knowledge of these facts to Aristippus and to others, 
he insists upon a nomenclature which shall more clearly distin- 
guish virtuous happiness from vicious pleasure. And he was 
right, right as a practical moralist, to insist upon reforming the 
phraseology of a corrupt and sophistical generation, as the 
first step towards teaching them sound principles and a vir- 
tuous practice. Aristippus had neither the prudence of Ari- 
stotle nor the sentiment of Epicurus, and so could not fight 
the battle of utilitarianism, as they could and did; but such 
armour, however forged and wielded, could not resist the divine 
temper of the weapons of Socrates. He contended that there 
must be a consciousness of duty to God in order that there 
may be man’s reasonable service and appropriate virtue; for 
that no prudent choice of the more pleasurable pleasure in 
preference to the less pleasurable pleasure can constitute the 
service which the Deity requires from man, the service which 
a rational and conscientious, yet passion-tempted creature 
owes to an Intelligent Creator. A virtue useful to nobody 
was no virtue at all in the opinion of Socrates; but he did 
not therefore infer that the utile quidlibet (not even the 
eternal utility of Paley) is the ultimate end of man. If we 
might borrow for an instant the bold humour of Rowland 
Hill, in a matter which calls for his strong good-sense, we 
would say that Socrates did not make the Deity so merely a 
chip in porridge, as to consider pleasure, happiness, or ex- 
pediency, word it how you will, the ultimate end and aim of 
man’s actions and desires. He saw indeed that human hap- 
piness (thoroughly, not partially understood,) affords the true 





* “ Nor do my votaries (Virtue is supposed to be speaking) fail to find pleasure 
in their repasts, though small cost is wanted to furnish out their table; for hunger, 
not art, prepares it for them; while their sleep, which follows the labours of the 
day, is far more sweet than whatever expense can procure for idleness; yet, sweet 
as it is, they quit it unreluctant when called by their duty, whether to the gods or 
men.” —Memorabilia, book ii, chap. 1.—See all the quotations about the religion 


of Socrates. 
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measure of God’s will to his rational creatures; yet per hoc, 
non propter hoc, was his fixed estimate of utility, or in other 
words, that usefulness is the rule or measure of action, but not 
the end or motive of action. Let me, he argued, be only sure 
that I have discovered what promotes human happiness, and I 
am sure that I have discovered what is God’s will; but then, he 
contended, it immediately becomes our duty *, and not merely 
our interest, to do that will. Duty to God, man’s reasonable 
service, has also this superiority, that it carries his moral ca- 
pabilities to their highest point, giving him the consciousness 
of God’s approval. Socrates did not begin by assuming, 
whether from prejudice or fanaticism, that a certain mode of 
conduct had the divine sanction, and then infer that such con- 
duct must promote human happiness; but he first ascertained 
what will promote human happiness, and then inferred that 
this conduct has the sanction of God’s approval. That this 
is a fair estimate of the usefulness, the temperance and the 
religion of Socrates, has already been proved by numerous 
quotations, and might be proved by many more. In a word, 
the great principles of conduct, as set forth by his philosophy, 
are—piety as the motive, usefulness as the measure, and self- 
command as the means. The order and connection of these 
principles, as they are exhibited in the ‘ Memorabilia’ of 
Xenophon, might be likened to the parts of a Doric column, 
and so presented to the sight. The base of the pedestal 
should be reverence for God. The die, or body of the pede- 
stal, squared to a line, should be self-command. On this 
pedestal the shaft of the column should be usefulness to man, 
in all the relations of human life; and the capital, of perfect 
Doric Simplicity, should be moral beauty. 

In the visible metaphor by which we have illustrated the 
philosophy of Socrates, beauty, it will be observed, is made 
the capital. As we shall have a much better opportunity of 
treating this most sound, as it is most Grecian, principle, 


* Dr. Bowring tells us that “ it isin fact very idle to talk about duties; the word 
itself has in it something disagreeable and repulsive; and talk about it as we may, 
the word will not become a rule of conduct.” But will the more agreeable word 
pleasure become a rule of conduct ? Can we cheat men into a discharging of their 
duties, by telling them they are pleasures? In the first place it is not possible; in 
the second place it is not desirable. Socrates took other means to prepare his pupils 
for the steep ascent; yet he told them also of the pleasures of a noble energy. 
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when we come to speak of the Socrates of Plato as compared 
with the Socrates of Xenophon, we will only add a picture of 
moral beauty, which must command admiration, respect and 
love for the character and philosophy of Socrates, from every 
man that studies them intelligently and fairly, to the end of 
time ; requiring that irreverent hands be withdrawn from that 
divine head, on which Xenophon has placed this simple and 
graceful wreath of a well-earned praise. 


« As to myself, knowing him of a truth to be such a man as I have de- 
scribed ; so pious towards the gods, as never to undertake anything with- 
out first consulting them ; so just towards men, as never to do an injury, 
even the very slightest, to any one, whilst many and great were the benefits 
he conferred on all with whom he had any dealings ; so temperate and 
chaste, as nct to indulge any appetite or inclination at the expense of 
whatever was modest and becoming; so prudent, as never to err in judging 
of good and evil, nor wanting the assistance of others to discriminate rightly 
concerning them; so able to discourse upon, and define with the greatest 
accuracy, not only those points of which we have been speaking, but like- 
wise every other, and, looking as it were into the minds of men, discover 
the very moment for reprehending vice, or stimulating to the love of virtue : 
experiencing, as I have done, all these excellencies in Socrates, I can never 
cease considering him as the most virtuous and the most happy of all man- 
kind. But if there is any one who is disposed to think otherwise, let him 
go and compare Socrates with any other, and afterwards let him deter- 
mine.”—Memorabilia, book iv. chap. 7. 


There is something revolting to our sense of moral beauty, 
in turning from this picture of the philosopher of ancient times 
to the picture of the man of science, with which the reviewer 
of Bacon ends his work. We do not wish to dwell upon the 
contrast. That Bacon was a man of science, not, we think, the 
man of science, Socrates would have been the last person to 
dispute ; nay, he would have been the first to yield him a title 
to which he had the fullest claim. Why then did Bacon con- 
descend to deny, or even to dispute, Socrates’ claim to the title 
of philosopher? May we not say that Socrates is the philoso- 
pher, not of antiquity only, but of all time? Asamoral phi- 
losopher, estimated by the difficulties he had to encounter, the 
means he possessed and the effects he produced, we do not 
consider ourselves presumptuous in claiming the highest place 
for him. For his philosophy was a philosophy, not of flowers 
only, nor even of flowers and fruits, but it was a philosophy 
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of seeds and plants, of buds, of flowers and of fruits; yea, of 
future harvests. 

We are sure that the reviewer of Bacon will not take an 
unfair advantage over us by replying that the philosophy of 
Socrates blossomed and fruited indeed in his own principles 
and conduct, and in the wisdom and goodness of many of his 
friends and followers, but that it has had little practical effect 
on the world at large, and so may be called a philosophy of 
flowers. Such an assertion may be made by thousands with 
perfect sincerity, but assuredly not by any sound scholar ; 
and by whomsoever it is made, and with whatever degree of 
sincerity, it certainly is not true. Socrates did nof live in vain, 
neither did he die in vain, in so far as the world’s principles 
and practices are concerned. That his philosophy did not 
bear and has not borne aii the fruit that might have been 
expected from the blossoms, are faults or defects for which 
neither he nor his philosophy is answerable. 

Is it urged that these lessons were not found sufficient for 
the world? Of course they were not sufficient, if they were not 
sufficiently applied. If the statesmen and the priests of Greece 
would not do what was necessary to bring the lessons of So- 
crates and of his school home to the minds of the people, 
of course the teaching of Socrates was insufficient,—in- 
sufficient, that is, to arrest religious, moral and_ political 
anarchy,—insufficient, that is, to establish in men’s minds the 
religious, the moral and the political obligations, which alone 
could have saved Greece. If the statesman and the priest did 
not apply the remedy, of course the disease was not cured. 
It was contended by Aristophanes, and doubtless by Melitus, 
that the established religion and the established discipline were 
sufficient to correct the evils of the times, or, at least, if they 
were insufficient, it was only because they had been relaxed, 
and all that was required was to urge them on the public mind 
more intensely. So Aristophanes and Melitus contended, 
when they accused Socrates of impiety,innovation and anarchy. - 
But the true question was, (and the answer is plain in the 
present time,) whether the religion of Greece could continue 
to be a sufficient foundation for principles and conduct, under 
any other mode of reception than that which Socrates has 
suggested in hi$ explanation of the myths of Homer, and of 
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which he has given so beautiful an example in his version of 
the ‘Choice of Hercules.’ His views tend indeed to the re- 
formation of all religions ; but it is by a method very different 
from that of the iconoclast. The reformation he proposed 
would break down nothing with which piety and obligation 
are associated. All he requires is to give a sounder inter- 
pretation to the letter, and not to persist too long, and till 
it is too late, in giving a real sense to that which ought to 
be received as mystic. We leave to phrenologists to explain 
the action of the brain, but we believe that it becomes physi- 
cally impossible at advanced periods to believe what at earlier 
periods is perfectly credible. Statesmen may keep men’s 
heads as cool as they can by fetters for the body and dogmas 
for the mind; but the progress of events, accelerating intel- 
lectual development with a velocity at once fearful and hope- 
ful, must convince the real statesman (O that he would arise !) 
that one mode of conduct is alone safe, as it alone is reason- 
able and conscientious, at least in a man of sound knowledge ; 
in a man, for example, who knows all that may be known and 
will be known of the religion and philosophy of Greece. That 
philosophy, the philosophy of Socrates, we further contend, 
has not been in vain, in so far as the world at large has received 
it in various forms ; though, alas! it was not allowed by her 
priests and statesmen to save Greece. 

Shall we be told that now at least the philosophy of So- 
crates has done all its allotted work, and therefore is cast aside 
by scholars and universities, religionists, philosophers and 
statesmen? Shall we be told this in an age which still echoes 
the fearful words—* Mortels! cessez de trembler devant les 
foudres impuissans d’un Dieu créé par vos terreurs*,”—in 
an age which has seen the certain commentary on such a text, 
** Ce ne sont pas seulement les sciences, les arts consolateurs, 
“les arts utils qui vont périr; ce sont les premiers liens de 
* la société, les plus saintes affections qui sont rompus avec 
“fureur. L/’imagination ne peut concevoir une plus affreuse 








* See Lacretelle’s History of the Revolution. But see, above all, Carlyle’s mas- 
terly History. We speak not of its style, which is not to our taste, but of its large 
grasp of the subject. 
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 pensée qu’ un tel peuple exercant ses fureurs au centre de 
“ PEurope ” ? 

In an age which re-echoes those fearful words, and which 
has its own debt, deficit and droits de Seigneur, even if it 
had no other resemblance to the age of reason, are we to be 
told that the philosophy of Socrates has done its work? We 
look for some great statesman to arise who may be aware that 
all our powers for good are wanted to resist evil. We Pro- 
testants censure the Church of Rome for silencing, or attempt- 
ing to silence Galileo, being ourselves convinced that all 
physical truth ought to be known. Is moral truth then so 
unimportant, that Protestants may silence the testimony of 
Socrates, hide the facts of his life, and neglect his convincing 
reasonings ?—nay, may misrepresent them at their pleasure ? 
Does the history of the world so abound in unquestionable 
and irresistible evidence and testimony of the great truths 
which he demonstrated and testified, both in his life and by 
his death, that we may neglect his testimony ? 

Bacon may be a good witness of physical usefulness, and 
Bentham a still better witness of political usefulness; we 
would neither dispute their claim, nor derogate from its value ; 
but we ask, where shall we find such a witness as Socrates of 
moral, including religious principle? Has the world’s history 
three such connected witnesses, such a body of evidence, 
as Socrates, Plato and Aristotle supply? Why are they hid- 
den, or made known to comparatively a few; and even that with 
no deeper sincerity, no larger truth, than some of the criticisms 
of our fatherland supply? If Dr. Arnold thought rightly, that 
the History of Thucydides is of the deepest importance and 
closest applicability to our own times and interests and cir- 
cunmistances, is there no sound parallelism in the reasoning 
which would prove that the philosophy of Socrates comes home 
to our business and bosoms ? 

The claim of Socrates to our admiration, respect and love 
forms a great body of evidence in itself, and is perfectly 
compatible with other evidence, in whatever form it be re- 
ceived; but certainly is most compatible with the acceptance 
of other evidence in the form in which it is most true, and in 
which ultimately it can be received with most sincerity. Here 

‘ 
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is something sounder in principle, feeling and conduct than 
that cry of weakness and despair—* La nation reconnait l’ex- 
istence de l’Etre Supréme et Pimmortalité de Paéme,”—that 
cry which came too late *. 

We turn to the philosophy of Bacon as set forth by his re- 
viewer, and we ask whether the fruits of Bacon’s physical 
-science, which we would in no wise deny or undervalue, are 
fitted to be the moral and the spiritual food of man? Man 
does not live by bread alone. We admit,or rather we con- 
tend, that the Creator of man wills that he be fed better phy- 
sically than he has been or now is: and towards this end 
Bacon did much, and Bentham did more, though not all; for, 
we repeat, man does not live by bread alone. He not only has 
higher and nobler desires, but these higher and nobler desires 
must be gratified, before he can eat his daily bread in peace 
and safety,—ay, before he can fave a full and assured supply 
of daily bread to eat. For what is more obvious than that the 
moral principles on which Bacon acted would, if they pre- 
vailed, render of no effect the physical principles he desired to 
establish ? 

Not so with Socrates. In his life, and by his death, he ex- 
emplified the principles which he taught; principles which 
make individuals, families and states most happy; principles 
not to be taken upon trust, but requiring God’s rational crea- 
tures to examine them, whether they are useful, pure and 
holy ; and when this has been ascertained, requiring God’s 
moral creatures to practise them, conscientiously, sincerely, 
truly. For Socrates points out distinctly that knowledge 
without practice is not knowledget ; and that the philosopher 
is, not he who knows, but he who knows and does. 


* On what view of Christianity taken by the French church can such a system 
of Education, Piety and Policy be fuunded, as may be a guarantee for the peace of 
Europe and the world against the passions of that most excitable people ? 

t See Memorabilia, book iv. chap. 6. 
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Artic e II, 


State of the Nation. 


Mirror of Parliament. Session 1842. 


WuateEveR difference of opinion may exist regarding the 
recent adjustment of our export and import duties as a general 
measure, there seems to be no disagreement whatever on one 
point, which is, that it cannot be a final one. It partici- 
pates in some of the grounds which induced the nation so 
unhesitatingly to reject the sweeping proposals made by Lord 
Melbourne’s cabinet previous to their resignation ; and it does 
not profess to lay down any very distinct principles as forming 
a basis of commercial policy on which the nation or even the 
present ministry can long depend, or which they can expect 
to see work satisfactorily. 

It may be unhesitatingly assumed, that the nation, since the 
re-establishment of peace after the long war, which unhinged 
our social arrangements while it spurred our energies to grand 
but irregular development, has been led under a false system 
of political economy to the most dangerous crisis that ever 
threatened its prosperity. The corn-law of 1815 undisguisedly 
assumed it to be good policy to induce the farmer to extend 
the growth of grain, by giving him the monopoly of the home 
market as far as the price of 4/. per quarter. Lord Ripon, 
then Mr. Robinson, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, declared 
that we required to have poor lands brought under corn culti- 
vation; that this description of cultivation was an expensive 
one, yielding little profit to the farmer; and that, in order to 
induce capital to leave more remunerating employment and to 
flow into the channel of the tillage of poor soils for the growth 
of wheat, high prices were indispensable. 

The rise in the value of all the produce yielded by good 
soils, which might be expected to follow the standard fixed by 
the expenses of cultivating the poorest lands, was supposed to 
be the source of the prosperity of the nation, and this notion 
has, as we all know, given birth to an epithet which bids fair 
to maintain its place in history. The notion had been put for- 
ward by writers who had grown to be scientific authority, and 
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mainly by Mr. Ricardo, who, having the fortune to reduce to 
formulz the wishes of the interest which is most powerful in 
this country, was regarded as a prophet in Israel of indisputa- 
ble inspiration. This writer rendered the landed interest no 
service, although the system founded upon his credit pre- 
tended to keep their prosperity in view, and hence was not 
even suspected of being unsound, long after many of the fal- 
lacies which grew out of it, such as the land paying the taxes, 
and the like, were exposed and abandoned. The views of 
Mr. Ricardo, instead of directing the landed interest to the 
true source of their prosperity, distorted their perceptions of 
their real sphere of action. They were led to believe that 
there was a natural rivality of interests between the landowner 
and the manufacturer; that the latter depended ultimately 
for success upon the wealth of the cultivator of the soil as the 
consumer of his wares, and that riches acquired by manufac- 
turing, unless accompanied by a corresponding rise in the 
value of the land, were but a false semblance which deluded 
the nation towards the gulf of over-trading, in which the 
prosperity of all classes would be swallowed up. The great 
interests of the country being thus brought into hostile colli- 
sion, it was natural that each should amalgamate itself with 
some political party; and thus the candidates for wealth be- 
came the ardent supporters of distinct theories of government ; 
the landed interest ranging mostly under the banners of the 
aristocratic, the manufactures assuming the democratic ele- 
ment. This natural phase in the contest added, as may well 
be supposed, nothing to the perceptive powers of the respec- 
tive parties, whose interested views were thenceforth only more 
troubled by the contact into which they were brought with 
faction and intrigue. 

The reader will already have discerned where the root of the 
evil lay which thus assumed so formidable a character. There 
was nothing incorrect in supposing that the landed interest 
must first feel and longest participate in the growing pros- 
perity of the country. But it was a most erroneous view, both 
of the utility of the land as an element of national power, and 
of the position of the landowner, to suppose that his wealth 
and power hung by so slight a thread as the market-price of 
any particular description of produce. It was absurd to as- 
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sume that the most remunerating crop that could be drawn 
from the soil was grain, and especially wheat. 

The landowner is most deeply interested in the prosperity 
of every other class in the nation, and his is the only class 
whose advantage is inseparably linked to the well-being of 
every other species of industry. The success of every de- 
scription of industry is the only chance which the owner of 
the soil has for seeing his property rise in value. The greater 
the extent, the variety, the security, the profit of every de- 
scription of enterprise, the greater his chance of sharing in 
the general gain. He is the only unbiassed friend to com- 
petition, to which the producers of particular articles of con- 
sumption are naturally averse. He is the natural patron of 
education, for it stimulates and directs the powers of all in 
remunerating industry. He is, if he comprehends his post, 
for this reason the natural legislator ; for while he is interested 
in no immediate and absorbing pursuit of gain, his interest is 
inseparable from the gains of all the other classes, and their 
gains are mainly influenced by a fair and judicious admini- 
stration of the laws and of the government. 

There has therefore been good reason for the bias in favour 
of the landed interest, in the entrustment of political power 
to its representatives, which the nation has at all times evinced. 
But when the tendency of the notion above-mentioned, that 
the landlord’s interest depended upon the price of grain, and 
especially upon the price of bread, is considered, we are sure 
that the landed interest will agree with us, that the political 
economist who could broach such a notion, and a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who could act upon it, were not true friends 
to that interest. 

The landowner, who is reduced by this erroneous notion to 
become a ploughman and a forestaller of corn, is clearly robbed 
of the pre-eminent station to which his ancestors’ or his own 
deserts have called him. He is thrust from the Areopagus 
into the market-place, and there converted into a trader, 
involved in all the petty and confusing turmoil of traffic, in 
which the principle of self-defence necessarily changes him 
from the friend, the patron, even the martyr of liberty, social 
order and intellectual progress, into a short-sighted combatant, 
with no chivalrous weapons, in an inglorious cause. 
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The true source of the political influence of the landowner 
in every country, lies in the freedom of the land from the 
necessity of cultivating any particular crop. It lies in the 
necessity for resorting to the soil for every enterprise that 
man undertakes. The use of any other object of fixed capital 
is infinitely limited in comparison with that of land. A steam- 
engine is useless when coals are scarce; a house may indeed 
be turned to different purposes, and we know of palaces that 
have been made hospitals, and baths that have been turned 
into churches ; but the transmutability of land is almost end- 
less. Nature commonly clothes it with trees in its primitive 
condition ; these are rooted out when man wants to use it as 
afield. In this artificially denuded state art has shown that 
the greater the variety of cultivation, and the more unceasing 
the labour bestowed upon it, the better it retains or recruits 
its powers of production. Again, for some object of use or 
of ornament, its level may be lowered, and it may be covered 
with water: it may be again drained and turned into a field 
or forest, or be covered with houses. As a preserve it may 
afford shelter to the wild beasts which were its original te- 
nants, or as the seat of a factory it may dispend to other lands 
articles of necessity or luxury, at a price which will not only 
bring a greater amount of produce in return than it could 
itself yield, but which will pay for the nourishment of the 
various dealers, carriers and other persons employed in ef- 
fecting the exchange. Thus land is the primary capital of a 
nation in every change or advance that its industry may un- 
dergo. The increase of circulating capital, of population, of 
knowledge, will cause the land to be turned variously to ac- 
count ; and the more active the agency of those causes which 
awaken invention and spur men to enterprise, the greater will 
be the advantages which it affords. There is as obvious an 
absurdity in choosing any one agricultural pursuit, to the ex- 
clusion of all others or of manufacturing, as the source whence 
rent can alone be drawn, as there would be in declaring that 
any one branch of manufactures, such as the cotton trade, 
to the exclusion of woollens and of all other trades, or of 
agriculture, was the sole source of profit to the industrial 
classes. When great natural advantages point to one branch 
of industry as likely to prove the most remunerating, it must 
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also be apparent that the advantage consists in the country’s 
being able to produce the article in question at a lower cost 
than it requires elsewhere. A rise in the price of that arti- 
cle, therefore, so far from being a source of profit, indicates a 
threatening loss. 

To the landowner alone, therefore, is it matter of perfect 
indifference how capital is employed in industry, provided 
only that the selection made by the capitalist be a profitable 
one. But whether it be invested in farming improvements, 
in manufactures, or in trade, this one condition of the em- 
ployment’s being a remunerating one secures to him a share 
in the general gain. His impartiality is further secured by 
what may be called a law of nature, according to which no 
extraordinary, one-sided development of any branch of in- 
dustry, without a corresponding improvement in the others 
either at home or abroad, can prove ultimately advantageous. 
Leaving therefore the great commercial importance of this 
country out of the question, it would be sufficient in any 
country to prove that the temporary prosperity of any one 
class was founded upon a pressure on the others, in order to 
conclude that such prosperity must prove ephemeral. ‘The 
distinction will however of course be apparent between an 
even-handed distribution of encouragement to those branches 
of industry for which a country possesses natural advantages, 
and the unnatural attempt to foster such as find no natural 
facilities, merely because they afford a profit to those who 
pursue them in other countries, If industry be left unfet- 
tered there is no reason to fear that anything which promises 
profit will be left untried, and the care of appreciating his 
gains may with the greatest safety be left to every individual 
in all states in which education is provided to awaken his 
powers, and the field in which he may exert them is suffi- 
ciently ample. 

What we have here stated, we may observe, is nothing new ; 
for Mr. Ricardo’s theory of rent has uniformly been rejected 
by the political economists of the Continent. M. Jay in 
France, Messrs. Herrmann, Rau, and others in Germany have 
exposed its insufficiency, although their influence was not 
sufficiently powerful to save their respective countries from 
following the erroneous course pursued in England. In no 
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other country however would it have been possible for an 
edition of Adam Smith’s celebrated work to have appeared 
with the notes and comments contained in that recently pub- 
lished by Mr. M‘Culloch,—and in which erroneous views are 
directly attributed to that esteemed writer on account of his 
rejecting the notions afterwards defended by Mr. Ricardo,— 
without eliciting a protest in the name of the science and of 
humanity. 

M. Herrmann, in his ‘Principles of Political Economy,’ : 
work well deserving the attention of the scientific reader in 
every country, includes rent amongst profits, and clearly would 
not even have devoted a distinct section of his chapter to the 
subject if other writers had not so unnecessarily taken pains 
to isolate this species of revenue from the common stock. 
Rent has, in short, the greatest affinity to the interest of 
money, which rises when trade is brisk and capital in de- 
mand, and is only more sought than other investments on 
account of the indestructible nature of land, as well as for the 
sake of the political influence, which, as we have seen, so na- 
turally attaches to it. 

The notion that the landowner’s profits could only be de- 
rived from the high price of any particular article of agri- 
cultural produce was therefore the very nadir of a series of 
erroneous deductions. The landowners, taken as a body, 
are clearly no less interested in the prosperity of manufac- 
turing and of trade than in the well-being of the farmer. The 
owners of building-land, of mines, of canals and railroads, form 
as important a part of the nation as the owners of fields and 
woods, and, as we have before said, each is deeply interested 
in the prosperity of the other. 

The elastic principle, on which the extension of all indus- 
trial speculations and the consequent extension and improve- 
ment of the human race can alone be surely based, is one that 
is the more calculated to awaken the highest veneration and 
the deepest gratitude for the dispensations of that Power which 
has in an admirable manner implanted instincts of such force 
in our nature, that the efforts of centuries of sophistical rea- 
soning and perverted education, in every sense of the word, 
have proved unavailing to root them out. 

The only sound basis of every industrial system lies in the 
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axiom, “that the satisfaction of one desire in man awakens 
others of a higher and more refined nature.” This rule sup- 
poses, if we begin, as nature intended it, at the bottom of the 
scale, the contentment of the lowest necessities before it is 
possible to aspire to higher enjoyments. It follows also, as 
an indisputable corollary, that the more complete the provision 
for the lower wants of a nation, the stronger and more diffused 
will the tendency be to higher aspirations. From this point 
of view the field offered to invention and enterprise is a bound- 
less one, whose circles thus centring in the human heart 
grow wider and wider in proportion as they recede from the 
lowest gratifications of appetite and ease. At the same time 
the connection is never disturbed between them, and the con- 
dition of the extension of the sphere of human activity always 
remains the cultivation of the primary, which is the lowest, 
region. The production of the finest works of art is insepa- 
rable from the production of food and clothing. But so far 
from the prosperity of a nation basing upon the high price of 
articles of necessity, it is evident that every grade to which it 
advances depends upon the more complete satisfaction of the 
wants below. Thus the refinement, wealth and power of a 
country, instead of being based upon high prices of food, may 
be easily shown to augment exactly in an inverse ratio to the 
standard chosen by Mr. Ricardo, and to increase in a corre- 
sponding ratio to the proportion in which the common neces- 
saries of life are cheap and abundant. It is consequently to 
the interest of every individual to contribute all in his power 
to cheapen and multiply the objects of first necessity. It is 
the interest of the landlord, because upon it depends the ap- 
propriation of the land to higher cultivation or more remune- 
rating uses. It is the interest of the manufacturer, because 
men must have food before they require clothing, and an 
abundance of cheap wares makes consumers dainty in their 
choice, while it allows them a larger proportion of their re- 
sources to devote to articles of luxury. It need scarcely be 
added that the trader finds his interest in cheapening the 
price of all articles, since the less the cost of wares the greater 
will be the facility, and the stronger the desire, of exchanging 
them. High prices for articles of first necessity, instead, 
therefore, of contributing to the prosperity of a nation, clearly 
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derange its whole industrial system, checking the progress to 
wealth and refinement, and operating even more disadvan- 
tageously in a moral than in a physical point of view. If we 
look dispassionately at the exertions of all around us, we shall 
find that each, in obedience to this beneficent law of nature, 
is contributing to the utmost of his power to carry out the 
intentions of Providence, and to act up to the blessing of the 
patriarch—“ increase and multiply.” No man can fearlessly 
obey this injunction who does not believe that the satisfaction 
of one desire will awaken another. 

We have here offered a different solution of the difficulty 
presented to the trader by a continual decline of prices, or of 
the rate of profit in trade, from that given by Mr. Ricardo and 
his followers. Assuming a constant necessity for extending 
the cultivation of grain over less fertile soils, and a consequent 
gradual increase of price equal to the increased expense of each 
extension of such cultivation, the land was presumed to be 
only capable of yielding a continually diminishing increase 
of rent to the owner. Mr. Ricardo says,—‘ When land is 
* most abundant, when most productive and most fertile, it 
‘yields no rent; and it is only when its powers decay, and 
“less is yielded in return for labour, that a share of the 
* original produce of the more fertile portions is set apart for 
“ rent.” 

If we leave the amusing gratuitous assumption of a necessary 
decay in the productive powers of the soil out of the question, 
and take the writer to have meant (as he probably did) that an 
accumulation of capital for the purpose of growing wheat upon 
the same land yields with every fresh outlay a continually 
diminishing return, we have a somewhat narrow footing on 
which to rest Mr. M‘Culloch’s sweeping assertion, which we 
annex :— 

**Had it not been for the gradually decreasing productiveness of the 
capital laid out on the lands, the productiveness of industry would have 
increased with every discovery and invention for saving labour; so that 
without a corresponding increase of wages and taxes the rate of profit 
would have been continually increasing. But we have seen, that though 
improvements may materially increase the productiveness of agricultural 
industry for a lengthened period, the increase cannot be permanent, and 
that the growth of population never fails in the end to force recourse to 
inferior lands, which of course yield less produce in return for the same 
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outlay. This decreasing productiveness of the capital applied to the soil 
has a double influence over profits; for in the first place it lessens the 
quantity of produce obtained by the outlay of capital and labour, and in 
the second place it increases the portion of that produce going to the la- 
bourer.”—Note on Rate of Profit. 


In this passage every successive application of labour and 
capital to land is made out to be equally unproductive with 
successive outlays in the growth of wheat, to which alone the 
political economists of this school looked as the source of rent. 
The diminishing productiveness of the soil under an accumu- 
lation of capital and labour is moreover made answerable for 
the fall in the rate of profit in every other branch of industry. 
The facts here assumed as incontrovertible, that there is a ne- 
cessary gradual decline in the rate of profits both in agriculture 
and in manufacturing industry, must form the subject of di- 
stinct inquiries; it is here sufficient to observe, that a fall in 
profits appears to have been most injudiciously confounded 
with a fall in prices. 

That a fall in prices is the constant and necessary accom- 
paniment of the progress which a nation makes in the indus- 
trial arts, will perhaps be admitted even by those who deny 
that such a fall is the measure of such progress. The object 
of every improvement being to extend the production, and the 
almost inevitable result of an increased production being a 
reduction of prices, it is clear that if there were not some 
compensating principle to which the manufacturer looked, 
there must be an end of all competition and of all improve- 
ment. This compensating principle lies in the experience 
made, that every reduction in the price of articles of necessity 
occasions a greater proportionate consumption of the article 
thus rendered accessible to a larger class of consumers. The 
manufacturer, in commencing competition under a necessary 
expectation of a reduction of price, has no occasion to reckon 
upon a diminution in the amount of profit, although the ,re- 
sult, from miscalculation, is often a diminution of the kind. 
Were the trade of every country even limited to an exchange 
between the manufacturers and farmers of that country, it is 
not easy to see how the result promised by Mr. M‘Culloch 
could be attained. ‘The consumption of manufactured goods 
being in that case limited to the farmers, would be circum- 
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scribed by the smallness of the market, which would prevent 
manufacturing upon a large scale ; while the population would 
be kept down by the restricted productive powers of the soil. 
Every successive discovery or invention would increase the 
population only on the condition of its cheapening the price 
of corn, and would give a corresponding stimulus to industry, 
but would do no more. The nation would go on supplying 
its own wants to the extent of its powers, but these powers 
would be very limited, and there would be no accumulation 
of capital, no increase of wealth or of political power in a 
country thus situated, unless it were unusually rich in both 
sources of wealth. But there is nothing in reality which re- 
sembles such a stagnation of national prosperity, because, in 
the existence of nations, whatever is not a step in advance, is 
a symptom of decay; and nature knows nothing of the arbi- 
trary divisions which we call national boundaries. The distri- 
bution of her gifts is of a kind, which, if it do not actually 
compel an early interchange between lands possessing differ- 
ent soils and climates, makes commerce at all times a most 
attractive, because a highly remunerating, pursuit. The na- 
tural course of events points to an interchange between differ- 
ent countries as forming an integral part of all industrial cal- 
culations. It is therefore as injudicious in the English or Irish 
farmer to make his estimate, regardless of the productive 
powers of Podolia or Louisiana, as it would be in a Norfolk 
or Essex farmer to disregard the produce of the Lothians, or 
in a Chemnitz cotton-spinner to neglect the state of manu- 
facturing industry in Lancashire. The elasticity of price 
which the home market almost always wants, in consequence 
of its limited demand, is found in foreign trade, which, if un- 
restrained, offers a boundless field for the application of the 
calculation above suggested, that a reduction in price is always 
accompanied by a greater proportionate increase of consump- 
tion. The limit which a great extension of any one branch 
of manufacture first experiences under such circumstances, 
ought not to be felt from over-production and consequent 
glut, but from the abundance of the supply provided for one 
description of wants having awakened others, to supply which 
capital and labour are diverted from the first speculation to 
something which remunerates better. As long as foreign 
consumers in any considerable number can be found to allow 
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of a fair extension of the manufacturing power of a nation, 
there is no reason to expect a diminution of profits. Nor is 
it necessary, as we see, for the field of consumption to be a 
boundless one, since a full supply of one description of pro- 
duce never fails speedily to open a demand for another. As 
this process, which may with some confidence be called the 
natural flow of trade, has really for years been the source of 
the prosperity of the British nation, the profits which the 
manufacturer continued to reap from extended sales have 
clearly, for a long time, compensated the nation (at least the 
labouring classes) for the loss, or rather waste, of power oc- 
casioned by the artificial necessity of resorting to soils unfit 
for such cultivation in order to extend the growth of grain. 
This gradual increase of foreign consumption has of late years 
become impeded by the restrictive tariffs imposed by the 
chief consuming nations. These tariffs had their origin in 
the erroneous view of trade put forward as we have seen by 
our own political economists, and therefore adopted by our 
statesmen, and which were in other countries adopted too as 
maxims of commercial policy, but in spite of the protestations of 
the political economists of those nations. We set the exam- 
ple of separating the farming interest from that of every other 
branch of industry, and of reversing the rule, that the greater 
the abundance of articles of first necessity, the greater will be 
the demand for luxuries. We declared the principle on which 
the farmer calculated his gain to be different from that on 
which the manufacturer had long been encouraged to specu- 
late. We declared it advantageous to export wares which 
we could produce in almost exhaustless abundance, but not 
to import such as nature had denied to our soil. What 
could be more natural than that foreign nations should take 
up the system to which they attributed our wealth, and ex- 
clude those wares which we offered without taking their pro- 
ducts in exchange? In this manner, an interruption, not of 
actual intercourse, but of that extension of trade which is in. 
dispensable to the well-being of society, was brought about, 
from which, as we know, all classes suffered so much last 
year, and which, if some speedy remedy be not applied, will 
be found to have given a shock to our national prosperity, the 
possible consequences of which present too disastrous a pic- 
ture to dwell upon. 
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The new markets opened by the success of our armies in 
the East are, we know, now looked upon as likely, not only 
to restore activity to our factories and ships, but as sufficing 
to render us independent of the other nations of Europe in 
commercial intercourse. While we solemnly and unhesita- 
tingly repudiate the policy of seeking any means of limiting 
the natural channels of trade, we may be allowed to remark, 
that even our new connexion with the East, if not conducted 
upon sounder principles and with bolder views than have 
hitherto influenced our commercial policy in general, will 
prove but of little benefit. ‘The trade with the East we hope 
to show demands an especial regard at present, from the com- 
parative neglect with which it has hitherto been treated. 

If we have advanced good grounds in proof of the propo- 
sition, that the landowner, as such, is in no way more inter- 
ested in the prosperity of the farmer than in that of the 
trader and manufacturer, we have arrived at the basis upon 
which alone the principle of free commercial interchange be- 
comes comprehensible. The prosperity of the three branches 
of industry is inseparably united, and restrictions imposed 
upon the one infallibly cripple and limit the growth of the 
other two. The principle which regulates the development 
of each is precisely the same, and is wonderfully adapted to 
foster the physical, and to draw out the intellectual, powers 
of man. Each discovery, each invention, each improvement, 
by facilitating production and lowering the price of the arti- 
cle to which it applies, compels the trader to extend the scale 
of his traffic, in order to escape from the relative loss which 
his remaining stationary in the position he occupied would 
entail upon him. It is thus provided that a spur shall force 
those who might be inclined from a love of ease to relax in 
their efforts to benefit their fellow-citizens, to renewed exer- 
tions. The change induced by a depreciation of price is 
mainly an extension of the enterprises of individuals. While 
prices are high establishments remain small, and more labour 
is unprofitably occupied with a small investment of capital. 
Take for instance the spinning-wheel of a peasant in the last 
century in comparison with the spinning factories of Man- 
chester, or the lace pillow of a Mechlin girl compared with 
Messrs. Roberts’s lace-factory at Nottingham. Compare, in 
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the same way, the extent of farms in Hungary and Poland 
with those of England, or even the farms of Holland and 
Italy with those of Great Britain. The application of inge- 
nuity and capital to farming and manufactures has only one 
legitimate view in both cases, that of increasing production 
while the cost of producing is lessened. The compensating 
principle, when competition lowers the price, is to be sought 
in the extended market which a lower price opens. But the 
law of nature which causes new wants and desires continually 
to spring up, as first necessities are supplied, comes equally 
to the aid of the farmer and the manufacturer. If the sup- 
ply of grain is abundant, the farmer finds a demand for meat, 
dairy produce, vegetables, fruit and flowers. Each link in the 
ascending chain is more remunerating to him and to his 
labourers if no artificial limits be imposed, and we know that 
gardeners often derive a greater revenue from a few acres of 
land than the tillage-farmer does from very extensive tracts. 
In the same way the low price of articles of clothing and furni- 
ture induces a demand for decorations and works of art, in 
which the remuneration to the man who possesses skill, even 
though the capital he employs is very limited, frequently 
exceeds the profits of a large factory. In this play of mu- 
tually dependent increase of, and refinement on, production, 
lies the possibility of adopting a liberal course in trade, which 
evidently tends to enrich and lend power to all parties. 

In manufactures it has long been adopted as a rule, that 
the greater the scale (we suppose within a possible natural 
limit) on which the undertaking is conducted, the greater is 
the economy, and consequently the less the cost of production. 
Every invention has a tendency, by substituting capital for 
labour, to economize that element of industry which is capa- 
ble of the highest improvement. In the same manner no 
change can be called an improvement in farming which does 
not effect a saving of labour, and increase the productive 
powers of the land while it diminishes the cost of cultiva- 
tion. When this rule is once established and adopted by 
farmers and manufacturers, we shall see no panic caused by 
a fall of prices as soon as that fall can be traced to increased 
facilities for production. ‘Those already engaged in the trade 
in which such a natural fall occurs, will find that, by ex- 
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tending their scale of production in proportion to the en- 
larged market, their situation is bettered instead of being 
injured. Beginners who may be inclined to increase compe- 
tition, will, if acting with clear views, inquire whether they 
would not do better to explore what new demand the fall 
of price has created, and, if they find it, they may be sure 
of meeting in the higher-priced article a more remunerating 
source of trade than that offers which has been cheapened 
by competition. If education be properly managed, every 
generation will bring with it an increase of skill into every 
branch of industry, for which the gradual cheapening of all 
the articles of necessity produced by their predecessors is 
constantly providing a field of action. Even if such fore- 
sight should not be used by beginners, the effect of their 
competition will, with a little more inconvenience, occasion 
older practitioners to withdraw, and turn to the newly pre- 
sented source of profit. 

A fall in prices like that in the present year, which is mainly 
to be attributed to a stagnation of commerce brought about 
by the artificial interruptions to which we have alluded, 
threatens on the other hand the very existence of the nation, 
and demands the unremitting attention of all classes of the 
community to avert the danger. 

The only reasonable object of taxation can, of course, be 
the providing of a government sufficiently strong and en- 
lightened to promote the mutual action of the various branches 
of trade, that we have attempted to describe, upon each other, 
and secure to the possessors the enjoyment of the reward of 
their industry. The organization of the government can 
clearly, like any other centralized establishment, be gradually 
improved and made more economical in the number and effi- 
ciency of the agents it employs. The paramount importance 
of internal tranquillity and security of property, for the growth 
of a nation in wealth and civilization, causes all the inconve- 
niences of taxation and other restrictions to disappear before 
the advantages which a government able to uphold the law 
confers. But the question of taxation assumes another shape 
when the sums levied for the support of the government act 
as positive restrictions on the industry of the country, which 
they can only be legitimately raised to protect. 
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The primary consideration in all taxation ought therefore 
to be, that the sums drawn from the people do not fetter their 
power of creating wealth. There remains consequently only 
the consumption, or enjoyment of wealth, on which taxes can 
well be imposed, and it is remarkable that the productiveness 
of all taxes on consumption increases with the tendency to 
transfer to consumption the taxes pressing upon production. 
This increase is attributable to two causes. It seems proba- 
ble that taxes on consumption are, for the reasons given, 
those best suited to ensure the growth of wealth in the coun- 
try. It is certain that taxes raised in very minute sums and 
diffused over a large population will invariably prove more 
productive than higher rates levied upon a proportionate 
limited class of payers. 

In England we know that an excise-tax dates only from 
the Commonwealth, or the period when feudal services 
(the most expensive tax on production) were de facto abo- 
lished. Customs dues appear to have been regularly levied 
since the reign of James I., but are not unknown, even as 
protective measures, to the earliest parts of our history. In 
the reign of Charles II. the customs and excise receipts taken 
together did not much exceed the amount raised by the land- 
tax, and the direct taxes yielded one-third of the whole reve- 
nue. Since that period the revenue has increased forty-four- 
fold, and of the immense sum thus raised, the land-tax now 
yields but four hundred parts, while the customs and excise 
taken together amount to 70 per cent. of the whole. In many 
of the continental states in which the principle of direct tax- 
ation, especially of the land, has been adhered to, it has only 
been found practicable to raise far smaller sums than we draw 
from the consumption of many single articles in this country, 
at the cost of a revolution in the distribution of property of a 
very serious nature. In Austria the land-tax does not exceed 
the excise duty levied on malt in Great Britain, yet it forms 
one-third of the revenue of the country, and was purchased 
by the transfer of the property in the soil from the landlord 
to his tenants*. In Prussia and in the other German states 
a similar revolution has been operated. In neither country 


* See on this head a subsequent Article of this Number. 
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could the land-tax now raised be obtained if it were demanded 
in larger sums from a smaller number of rate-payers. 

There seems therefore to be good reason for preferring the 
principle of indirect to direct taxation, as regards the ease with 
which the revenue can be augmented with comparatively little 
pressure on the subject. But it is evident that this considera- 
tion is eventually superseded by another in the course of the 
growth of competition, which forces rival nations to inquire 
which of two systems of indirect taxation is the preferable one. 
The answer to this question seems to us to depend upon the 
solution of another problem which has often been started— 
who pays the tax? 

That a consumption-tax must operate variously upon a 
rising and a falling market, does not seem to have been 
hitherto sufficiently considered. 

If an exporting country has an abundance of wares exceed- 
ing the demand of the importing country with which it trades, 
or if a competition arises between several exporting countries 
for the supply of the country importing, it is evident that this 
competition between the producers will have a tendency to 
make them lower their prices until any moderate duty levied 
in the country to which they took their wares shall be paid 
by them, instead of the consumers. That this circumstance 
would in the commencement operate as a limit upon trade is 
undoubted; but we have seen that the tendency of produc- 
tion is to augment with reduced prices. Competition would 
therefore, if unchecked, go on to occasion a constant reduction 
in price, for which compensation would be sought in the in- 
creased sale; and ultimately, what at first was a serious bur- 
den would cease to be felt as such, as it would regularly enter 
into the producer’s computation, and would by all parties be 
reckoned amongst the costs of production. 

But if the goods imported did not suffice to meet the de- 
mand, or if the competition between importing countries was 
so great, that what one did not take could be disposed of at 
the exporter’s price elsewhere, it is clear that the importing 
country, or its consuming population, must pay the duty 
levied at its frontier, if the goods are to be introduced. 

Mr. Ricardo, in his chapter on “ Taxes on raw produce,” 
assumes that a tax on corn infallibly raises the price of grain 
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to the amount of the tax, which of course is then paid by the 
consumer. This assumption is evidently founded, like the 
same author’s theory of rent, upon the circumstances of a 
country in an advanced stage of cultivation, in which there 
cannot easily be an extension of production without resorting 
to inferior soils. The cost of cultivating the inferior soils 
would of course fix the market-price of all grain, and the 
country in such a situation would, in a dear season, pay the 
tax levied on imported corn upon all the corn it consumed. 

It will not appear so singular that at the time Mr. Ricardo 
wrote there should have existed some erroneous notions 
respecting the countries whence we usually import our sup- 
plies of grain ; since within the last three years our diplomatic 
agents, in their reports from the very countries that produce 
the supplies on which we mainly depend, have made state- 
ments that must startle any one conversant with the facts. In 
1839 a treaty, concluded with the vast and productive empire 
of Austria, by the English ambassador at Vienna, for the ex- 
press purpose of extending our commercial relations with that 
empire, gratuitously assumes that the wheat of the Banat in 
Hungary takes the road by the Danube in its passage to this 
country; an assumption which, as all know, led to the 
seizure of two Austrian ships by the officers of the Custom- 
house on their arrival in this country, and has materially in- 
creased the difficulties attending the negotiation of commer- 
cial treaties in those parts. The second remarkable instance 
is to be found in the report drawn up by Mr. Meek. From 
the notes annexed in the first table in this report to the quan- 
tities given as likely to be exported from St. Petersburgh and 
Liebau, the reader is led to infer that the answers from the 
other consuls report the quantities of grain exported exclu- 
sively to England. Now, under the head of Dantzig, we find 
the probable quantity that we might annually expect in the 
event of a reduction in our duties stated at 315,000 quarters. 
The consul at Warsaw returns 300,000 quarters as the pro- 
bable export of that place ; but as it is difficult for the War- 
saw merchant to send us wheat by any other channel than 
through Dantzig, it is clear that the same wheat appears, 
without any explanation, twice over in the reports. Again, 
Mr. Meek’s instructions, which this time emanated from the 
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Board of Trade, and included all kinds of agricultural pro- 
duce, and consequently butter, strangely omit the only port 
in Europe from which we draw any considerable supplies of 
that article. North Holland, or the provinces of Friesland 
and Groningen, are the districts in which butter and cheese 
are chiefly grown for exportation to England. The shipping 
place for these provinces is Harlingen, and as merchants’ 
estimates rate the annual quantities sent to us at an enormous 
amount both of butter and cheese, it appears that it would 
have been highly desirable to have allowed Mr. Meek a few 
hours to communicate with the consul of that place, whose 
produce, from its remunerating nature, most probably affects 
the farming interests of England far more than the growth of 
grain on distant soils. 

The omission of Harlingen from this report (unless the 
singular note respecting Friedland in the Rotterdam consul’s 
return be assumed as satisfactory) has deprived the country 
of a fair opportunity of testing, to its full extent, the opera- 
tion of the system of protecting duties on grain. So far from 
considering the growth of wheat to be the most remunerating 
use to which land can be put, we find both Holland and Bel- 
gium importing grain while they put their land under grass 
in order to supply our demand for butter and cheese. Eggs 
naturally follow the low price of grain, and we find an importa- 
tion of 96,000,000 of these indispensable requisites in cookery 
at a somewhat high duty noted in 1840. It would of course 
be of no small importance if we were able to test the relative 
influence of all these importations on the national consump- 
tion and on prices, as we should then be able to ascertain who 
really pays the duty, and consequently whether the whole in- 
land production of butter, cheese and eggs likewise pays the 
duty levied on the importations, or is consumed duty free. 
In order to obtain satisfactory evidence on this subject, a 
larger quantity of statistical returns would be desirable, as 
well as a greater exertion of judgment than has been displayed 
in getting up the imperfect tables submitted on this occasion 
to our legislative bodies. 

In the same report little or no weight seems to be attached 
to the information communicated by our consul at Frankfort, 
that a canal is about to give access to the grain-growing 
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countries on the Danube and the pastures of the Alps. 
Farmers and dairymen are here, not without reason, warned 
by the shadows of coming events. But Frankfort was not on 
Mr. Meek’s list of places to touch at, and this important 
piece of intelligence was a work of supererogation. We 
have indulged in this digression in order to show the not 
improbable deficiency of information which induced Mr. 
Ricardo to construct a system of rent and taxation totally 
inapplicable to the present state of things, although it has 
merited from Mr. M‘Culloch the epithet of being “ strictly 
practical,” and has been declared by the same authority to 
exhibit “ some of the finest examples to be met with of dis- 
criminating analysis and profound and refined discussion.” 
The solution of the question thus placed at issue between 
us and Mr. Ricardo depends evidently upon the fact whether 
there is no possibility of extending cultivation without a rise 
of the price of grain. Mr. Ricardo, in positively stating that 
such was not the case in his time, is certainly in a different 
position from those who repeat the assertion in a time of 
peace, and when there is a marked tendency to remove the 
restrictions now pressing upon international intercourse. The 
nearest documents that we can lay our hands upon are the 
tables of the prices of grain reduced to the present value of 
money, given by Mr. M‘Culloch in his new edition of the 
‘ Wealth of Nations,’ for England, and the tables published 
by Mr. Bishop, of the prices of corn at Berlin, for Prussia. 
From these we learn that the average price of wheat in 
London, from 1791 to 1800, was £3 O 11 perqr. (Winch’.) 
1831 ,, 1840, , 216 9 — (Imp) 
Berlin, from 1791 to 1800, was 107,%, gros per scheffel. 
1831 ,, 1840, ,, 100 ditto ditto. 
Now when it is considered that the prices on the Continent 
were very much raised in the last decennial period by an im- 
portation on our part that was scarcely known in the first, 
and that the population of the nations quoted has nearly 
doubled between 1791 and 1841, it will appear superfluous 
to adduce evidence to prove the extension of cultivation both 
at home and abroad, or to strengthen our case when we de- 
clare that, under the present circumstances of the world, an 
extension of cultivation is possible without a rise of prices, 
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If ‘we further take into account the vast and wonderfully 
fertile districts, not of North and South America only, but 
even of Russia and Austria, of Sicily, Spain and the Levant, 
and consider that Europe, in the aggregate, probably does 
not yield one-fourth as much grain as might be drawn from 
the land if there were a sale for it, we are warranted in looking 
upon the possibility of extending the growth of grain at pre- 
sent, for all practical purposes, as unlimited. 'That the price 
of grain is now much higher in importing countries, such as 
England, Holland and Belgium, than it ought to be, is to be 
attributed (besides the duties levied in those countries) to the 
very imperfect state of agriculture, the dearness of tools and 
the bad internal communications of the producing countries. 
A freer intercourse with the manufacturing districts of Europe 
would enable the agricultural parts to grow more, and conse- 
quently to sell at a cheaper rate, with more profit to them- 
selves. A decline in the prices of grain is therefore a circum- 
stance fully to be anticipated, and the farmer, like the manu- 
facturer, in this case must speculate upon an increased con- 
sumption for his indemnification. But cheapness of grain, as 
we have seen, brings other kinds of cultivation into request 
which remunerate the farmer better. A removal of the cul- 
tivation of wheat, therefore, to yet unbroken soils may be re- 
garded as a probable event; because, with the growth of popu- 
lation, the lands in the vicinity of the great centres of con- 
sumption will become more valuable as gardens and building 
plots to the owners. It may also be expected, from the ad- 
vance of science, that constant improvements will, as hitherto, 
continue to simplify the processes in use, and admit of greater 
economy in agriculture. Hence everything tends to confirm 
the belief that, for an incalculable length of time, corn will 
continue to cheapen in proportion to the extent to which it is 
cultivated; and this description of industry thus takes its place 
beside others, being guided by the same natural laws and in- 
fluenced by similar alternations of supply and demand. 

The effect, therefore, of duties imposed either upon corn 
or manufactured commodities is precisely the same. An im- 
port duty of a moderate amount can in both cases be thrown 
upon the producing country if sufficient competition be en- 
couraged by the importers. That there must be a limit be- 
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yond which competition will not absorb the duty levied must 
also be clear, and beyond this the duty is paid by the im- 
porters. A double inconvenience arises from the latter oc- 
currence, for, as the internal produce of the same description 
in the country infallibly rises to the level thus determined, 
not only the quantity imported from abroad, but also the 
produce of the country is then taxed to the same amount. 
This, we confess, has always appeared to us to be the sole, 
but a most convincing argument in favour of a sliding-scale 
in all taxes on provisions. If the limit could be fixed at which 
the tax is paid by ourselves, it is clear that we are doing our- 
‘selves great injustice in passing it. A moderate duty can in 
most cases be thrown upon the producer, and will then 
operate only as an additional spur to industry. 

All prohibitions, therefore, are taxes upon the home pro- 
duction of a country which add nothing to the revenue of 
government. 

All exorbitant duties which impede trade, such as the 
Russian, French and German tariffs in many instances now 
contain, tax the internal production, and limit both the de- 
mand and supply: hence the appearance of poverty in all 
those countries which is so striking to the traveller. The 
high rates in the lower stages of our sliding-scale of corn- 
duties have a similar effect upon this country ; because they 
discourage the growth and importation of foreign corn while 
our market-price is low, and when a demand occurs we meet 
with a deficient supply. Again, when prices are high, as the 
rise is supposed to be but of a temporary nature, foreign 
growers are timid in extending the growth of grain, because 
they have not only the irregularities of market-prices to con- 
tend with, but those of the duty also. Why we have for many 
years not suffered as much as might be supposed under those 
laws, we shall presently attempt to explain. 

We are aware that high authorities have asserted that all 
taxes on raw produce raise the price of the article taxed, and 
have a tendency to cause capital to be withdrawn from the 
cultivation of land until the price shall have risen by the 
amount of the tax. On this point we must insist on the 
distinctions to be drawn as to the different operation of a tax 
on a rising and on a falling market. 
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Mr. Ricardo’s whole work was based on the supposition 
that the corn-market was a constantly rising one, in conse- 
quence of the necessity for resorting to inferior soils on every 
extension of the growth of grain. We have shown that it 
was not very unnatural that in a time of war, and of inter- 
rupted communications between civilized countries, such an 
idea should have assumed consistency in his mind. The 
happy tendency of commerce, where well understood, is to 
make war the exception and peace the rule, and it has often 
been our lot to point to commercial arrangements, which, had 
they been made in time, might have saved us from many of 
the most recent calamitous interruptions of tranquillity. No 
man at the present day can reason on the assumption of any- 
thing but continually increasing intimacy between civilized 
nations in trade. Under such circumstances the quantity of 
fine lands still at our (and at everybody else’s) disposal is 
clearly, for practical purposes, unlimited, and the corn, like 
every other market, must be regarded as a falling and not as 
arising one. That this fact has nothing to do with a dimi- 
nution of profits we have shown, and need not repeat. 

The conditions on which the farmer invests capital and 
labour in the cultivation of corn are precisely the same with 
those which influence any other speculation, viz. the suppo- 
sition that he will gain more by this trade than by any other 
application of the same quantity of capital and labour. In 
corn, as in all other trades, the supply will be regulated by 
the average demand; but because all the land is not under 
corn cultivation, it as little follows that it cannot be applied 
to other uses, as that the labour or the capital of our manu- 
facturers can be turned to no other account than the prepara- 
tion of cotton stuffs. We have alluded to the tendency of all 
manufactures to improve in the organization and consequent 
economy of the establishments, and hence they can be augment- 
ed without difficulty by the managers. Hence, too, the natural 
tendency of prices to fall, and of supply in one direction to 
open a fresh door to demand in another. The increasing 
supply of food and of manufactured wares reacts in a striking 
manner upon each, and mutually cheapens the production 
on both sides. Corn must therefore be regarded, like any 


one product of any other species of industry, as being of 
° 9 
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limited demand. Like cottons, linens, or woollens, its supply 
cannot ultimately exceed the average consumption ; but, as in 
these, there will ever be a tendency to produce more corn than 
the average demand requires, in proportion as manufactured 
wares, especially tools, machines and all inventions for saving 
labour, are multiplied and perfected. What, therefore, may 
be called the pressure of the supply against the demand, will 
prove equally powerful in corn as in every other product of 
industry, and its power to absorb a moderate import-duty, or 
to throw it upon the grower, will be equally vigorous. The 
buyer may therefore fairly use his advantage in the case of 
corn as in that of every other imported product, and throw 
the duty upon the seller ; but the condition of his being able 
to do so is here, as there, that the duty shall be low; and it 
must evidently disappear as soon as the market-price rises, if 
we would not both take it upon ourselves, and at the same 
time tax all the corn grown in the country to the amount 
thus paid. 

It follows from what has been said, that a high customs’ 
duty can be more easily levied upon an article which the im- 
porting country does not produce, than upon such as it in 
part yields. A high duty on articles that are only imported, 
is levied (whoever pays it) for the benefit of the treasury, 
which is clearly not the case with a tax imposed on the in- 
ternal productions of the country. Thus, when England im- 
poses a high duty upon wine, tobacco, spices, and other pro- 
ducts not of home growth or produced in her colonies, what- 
ever additional sum the nation pays for these articles in con- 
sequence of the tax, goes at least to defray the expenses of 
government, and has only an indirect tendency to demoralize 
our industrial economy. High duties on corn, meat, butter, 
wool, or manufactured wares, where they take effect, that is 
to say, in a rising market or with a continually growing de- 
mand that presses on the supply, are not only borne by the 
importers, but, being transferred to the home produce, de- 
range the system of industry in the country, and discourage 
forethought and improvement in industrial speculations. 
This is the effect of what are called protecting duties, whe- 
ther levied in the shape of direct or differential duties on the 
productions of other lands, If a duty is low, it has a tendency 
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to be absorbed by the competition of exporters and does not 
raise the price in a falling market; if it is high enough to im- 
pede trade, it is both borne by the importing country and 
effectually prevents the same description of production from 
attaining the healthy state which it might otherwise reach. 
It being to the interest of all classes, as we have seen, to have 
prices continually declining and making way for the con- 
sumption of new articles, the false position is evident in 
which either an agriculturist or a manufacturer is placed, to 
whom the government holds out inducements to calculate his 
gains according to a stationary price. Our own experience 
furnishes sufficient evidence that such protection, as it has 
been called, strikes at the root of all improvement. 

The avowed object of our corn duties to fix what was con- 
sidered a remunerating price for corn (strange to say for the 
landlord’s and not) for the farmer’s benefit, and which, as we 
have seen, Lord Ripon at one time estimated to be eighty 
shillings per quarter for wheat, can alone explain the anoma- 
lies which we find in the agriculture of the British islands. 
Mr. Hyde Greg, and other authorities on the subject of agri- 
culture, are able to declare in the present year, that the produc- 
tive returns from the farms in a great part of England might 
be doubled by the adoption of the means which the Scotch 
farmer has long been in the habit of employing. We believe 
it has not been noticed that the worst grain-farming is met 
with in those counties in which, from their remoteness from 
the sea, the competition of Scotland, Ireland, and in dear 
years, of the Continent, is least felt, and in which the cost 
of carriage gives the farmer a kind of monopoly of the smaller 
markets. Kent, Essex, Norfolk, Lincelnshire, and the east 
coast generally, show better farming and greater crops, with 
higher rents, than many inland counties, and even in various 
parts of these counties the effects of more or less competition 
may be traced. Ireland, with the finest soil in the three 
kingdoms, is notorious for bad farming and general want of 
economy. America, on the other hand, shows, with greater 
productive powers, no pauperism ; and the Irish immigrant, 
who on arriving there escapes from the bondage of protection, 
becomes as industrious and thriving as the original Ameri- 
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can*, Under protecting differential duties the sugar cultiva- 
tors in the West Indies have been ruined, and the nation has 
experienced there the calamitous destruction of an immense 
portion of the capital of the country. Holland, under exactly 
opposite circumstances, having to compete with all the other 
sugar-producing countries on the globe, has, within the same 
period, raised the island of Java from semi-barbarism to be a 
thriving industrious nation, yielding an immense revenue to 
the mother country, although under the most oppressive and 
disadvantageous arrangements both of trade and taxation. 
The final measure of the East India Company,—after every 
means that could be suggested for strangling the prosperity 
of our splendid dependencies in the East had been exhausted, 
and the revenue of the government reduced to a shadow,— 
has been the extension of the sugar monopoly from the West 
Indies to the East, by the acceptance of that clause of the 
act which makes the admission of East India sugar to our pro- 
tected market depend upon the removal of all competition in 
Indian harbours on the part of foreign producers. Saddled 
with this clause, they may safely transfer their sway to other 
hands under the consoling conviction that their successors 
will assuredly be as incapable as that respected body has 
proved itself, of securing any advantage either to themselves 
or to the millions entrusted to their charge. 

The decay of the West Indian interest is fully traceable to 
the influence of the protecting duties. The high price which 
these ensured, by rendering the planters careless of improve- 
ments, actually limited the production while they encouraged 
the most unthrifty system of farming that the world ever 
witnessed. Slave-labour, it has been shown, can never com- 
pete with free labour, and nothing but our high prices could 
support the extravagance of slavery. The abolition of the 
differential duties would have abolished slavery in our colo- 
nies as well as elsewhere years ago, and their continuation, 
even for the short period that has elapsed since the indemni- 
fication of the planters, threatens the country evidently with a 





* Mr. M‘Culloch tells us that the Irish labourer does not improve in England, 
but does not offer any reason beyond the notions current in the reign of William 
and Mary, 
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second indemnification. Our manufacturers will not long con- 
sent to be shut out from Java, Brazil, Cuba and the Philip- 
pines, and the landed interest in England, as soon as it shall 
have shaken off the Ricardo yoke, will make common cause 
with them. When the Chancellor of the Exchequer finds 
that he has an unlimited sphere for increasing the revenue in 
free trade, and that more profit can then be drawn from mil- 
lions of subjects in the East than from a few hundreds of 
thousands in the West, even he may, however reluctantly, be 
induced to transfer his thoughts to that side of the globe, and 
to cultivate there what will certainly be found to be a more 
remunerating soil. 

The nation which adopts a protecting duty amidst other 
countries in which competition is free and active, clearly, 
therefore, aims a blow at the interest thus lulled into ruinous 
security. The principle of trade is, continually lessening prices 
with continually extending markets, and the position of any 
class which continues to calculate upon a stationary price, 
while prices all around are falling, is evidently one fraught 
with danger for the speculators. If at last the fall in other 
countries is so great that the market-price in the protected 
country will allow of even a small profit beyond the cost of 
production, added to the import duty, the protection becomes 
insufficient, and either foreign wares will force their way 
in, or the duty must be raised. This is clearly the case with 
Germany, where we see manufacturers, after twenty years of 
protection, clamouring for an increase of duty because the 
existing duties are insufficient. The duties now in force in 
Germany, Austria, Russia and France will gradually, in con- 
sequence of the progress of improvements in England, be- 
come insufficient to protect their manufacturers, and English 
wares of various descriptions will be introduced into those 
countries if the duties are not raised. If the duties are raised, 
which now, as has been shown, tax the home products con- 
sumed to a large extent, this consumption must be checked 
because the price must rise. The sphere of the manufacturer, 
which if manufacturing is to go on must be continually ex- 
tended, will be narrowed in those countries, while the farmer, 
who is the only consumer, is robbed to the extent of the in- 
ternal tax levied on him to protect the manufacturer, and 
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cannot accumulate capital. From the operation of these 
causes we can explain why population stagnates and capital is 
not abundant in Germany, notwithstanding the low price of 
grain. The only parts that emancipate themselves from this 
yoke, and which afford a satisfactory illustration of the con- 
verse of Mr. Ricardo’s theory as adopted in England, are 
where the intellectual development of the lower classes is so 
much neglected that their numbers still increase amidst gro- 
velling poverty, or where superior cultivation or natural ad- 
vantages give the country a pre-eminently favourable position. 
The former is the case in the Slavonic countries of Prussia, 
in Galicia and in Hungary; the latter case is found in Lom- 
bardy and in the Rhenish provinces of Prussia. In all the 
other parts of central Europe, the increase of population is 
slow although grain is cheap, because the people find that 
other wants are of more importance to happiness than the 
mere supply of food, and those wants are not satisfied. 

The only alternative left to a country which persists in 
levying prohibitory duties in order to free the consuming po- 
pulation from extravagant taxation of the internal production, 
is to fall into the course now adopted so efficaciously in Spain. 
The population of a country in which the government re- 
fuses to free them from the gripe of the protected manufac- 
turer has no other friend than the smuggler ; and if the or- 
ganization of the contraband system is sufficiently complete 
and its operations effective, it is clear that the government at 
least divides its sway over the land with these new liberators. 
How efficacious a source of English influence on the Conti- 
nent the smugglers proved during Napoleon’s continental 
system is well known. How useful the same honourable allies 
may have proved to France in Spain on a recent and on other 
occasions, the archives of the various ministries at Paris could 
probably disclose. Russia, with her present fiscal system, is 
under the deepest obligations to Prussia, which has refrained 
from making any political or religious use of the smuggling 
system, which is organized on the Polish frontier. Sardinia 
is delivered from the same imminent danger on the side of 
France, by the sole circumstance of the French not manufac- 
turing with sufficient cheapness to be able to smuggle. Whe- 
ther any presentiment of the importance of high duties in 
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Turkey to Russia on the late occasion of our arrangements 
with Turkey led to the singular strangulation of our almost 
accomplished treaty or not, we are not sufficiently versed in 
the mysteries of that transaction to decide. The effect has 
been something of the kind that might be expected from the 
imposition of the new duties without abolishing the old ones, 
and from our thus giving up an exemption from regular im- 
posts in exchange for the abjuration of a monopoly system 
which the Porte was not able to abolish. 

The most dangerous propagandist in all countries (it is a 
startling fact) is your “commis voyageur ;” not the gentle- 
men who with their cigars and large whiskers are occasionally 
conspicuous in the public places of resort on the Continent, 
and who descant with considerable unction on the vices of 
governments, but the traveller who knows the mountain paths 
by night, without the help of the moon or of a lanthorn, and 
whose profits (equalling, of course, those of the rival govern- 
ment which disputes his sway) enable him to pay his own 
guards or those of his adversary, as may best suit his purpose, 
well enough to secure their fidelity. Unless the minister of 
the finances will condescend to sit down and share his bottle 
of Hock or of Maraschino with his custom-house officers in 
the manner that the smuggler does in the cabaret, there is 
no chance of his enforcing prohibitory duties against his for- 
midable rival. In Italy the system of smuggling is so firmly 
organized, that on a recent occasion, when a treaty of com- 
merce, on a footing of reciprocity, was in process of negotia- 
tion at Naples, it was urged against the plan proposed that it 
contained no prevision for the smugglers that would be thrown 
by it out of employment. On this occasion it was naturally 
no sympathy with this class of sufferers which occasioned 
their case to be considered, but a manifest dread of their 
turning the capital and organization which they had at their 
command to some even less desirable employment. 

But although we may indulge a smile at ridiculous exposures 
of short-witted diplomacy, the subject we are discussing is of 
too serious importance for the well-being of society to be 
lightly treated. Foremost in the results which modern ages 
have experienced from attempts to fetter commerce, and to 
shape it into channels suiting the interests of individuals or of 
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classes, stands that foulest blot in the history of mankind— 
slavery. 

The slavery of Europe and of America differs from the do- 
mestic slavery of the East in being of recent origin, and owing 
its rise to the calculations of trading cupidity. After the pro- 
gress of enlightenment in Europe had made men perceive that 
the voluntary powers of a subject or dependent, exerted under 
the pressure of competition with his peers, offered a richer 
and surer source of gain than could be obtained by restraint 
upon his freedom, slavery became absolute in the most civilized, 
and especially in all trading communities. It was restored in 
the north-east of Europe, and was introduced into the West 
Indies at nearly the same time, and for the attainment of the 
same end—the securing of a revenue from the soil in the de- 
scription of produce which the landowner deemed would be 
most saleable. The high price which sugar long brought 
above the cost of producing it, was the original spur to the 
monopoly of the profits it afforded. The indifferent legal or- 
ganization of distant colonies, for the most part recent con- 
quests, would probably have encouraged insubordination in a 
free cottier tenantry, such as Ireland now contains. The lash 
was thought to be the only effectual stimulus to the labourer 
who was deprived of his fair portion of the profits on the land. 
Blinded by the amount of his ill-gotten gains, the planter was 
never pressed by necessity to the discovery that the more 
economical labour of cattle and machinery would have an- 
swered his purpose better than the reluctant arms of his fellow- 
creatures. Whilst in Europe chemical agents and improved 
machinery had rendered it possible to extract sugar from vege- 
tables, the produce of our colder climate, so cheaply as to 
compete with the planters of America, the monopoly of the 
English market lulled our colonists into a security in which 
intellectual improvement stagnated and ultimately choked up 
the undrained springs of former prosperity. In the last nine 
years of slavery in our colonies, although the market-price of 
sugar gradually and constantly advanced from 28s.81d. in 1832 
to 50s. 24d. per cwt. in 1840, the importations from our West 
Indian colonies to Great Britain were conversely in a decreasing 
ratio. The quantity imported in 1832 from the West Indies 
was 205,190 tons, whereas in 1840 it amounted but to 110,738 
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tons *. The average prices of sugar at the large Dutch auc- 
tions in 1840 having been 25s. per cwt.t, it follows, from the 
price of sugar in bond in that year in England, that a tax of 25s. 
per cwt.was levied on all the sugar consumed in England over 
and above the high duty of 24s. levied on the produce of our 
colonies. This duty on 160,000 tons amounted to four millions 
of pounds sterling, or one-fourth part of a new indemnifica- 
tion; for it went of course to discourage production in the 
colonies, while it was as severely felt in England as the levy of 
a tax by Government would have been. The most singular 
part of the matter is, that if Government had doubled the 
colonial duty last year instead of putting on the income-tax, 
the first parties to cry out would have been the West India 
interest, who would then have mathematically demonstrated 
that the increased price must ruin them, because it would 
diminish the consumption. For the last two years, however, 
Parliament has received from the West India planters no 
petition against the differential duty, although it evidently 
produced the effect predicted{ . 

The larger quantity of sugar produced in 1841 and 1842, 
and the consequent fall in the price of that article, may chiefly 
be ascribed to the dread of foreign competition, and may be 
taken as evidence of the salutary effects of such a prospect; 


* According to Mr. Porter’s tables, the quantities drawn from the West Indies 
were :— 

1831 Cwts. imported 4,103,800 Average price in bond 
1832_—Ci... ove 3,773,456 ova “a 28s. 83d. 
1833. ove 3,646,204 eee ove 29s. 53d. 
1834... ai 3,843,976 ie oo 29s. 8$d. 
1835... rome 3,524,209 _ ove 34s. 9d. 
1836... “ 3,601,791 ove ove 39s. 8d. 
1837... sale 3,306,776 ose oo 37s. 9}d. 
1838... te 3,520,675 — “an 33s, 11d. 
1839... - 2,824,108 oe ons 39s. 83d. 
1840... one 2,214,764 -— = 50s. 23d, 

+ See No. XXIV. . 

t The instances of the tendency of monopolies to decrease production, not- 
withstanding the allurements of high prices, might easily be multiplied. One 
very curious example of the pernicious effects of too high a remuneration is fur- 
nished by the Hospital of the Holy Ghost at Rome. This endowment is perhaps 
the largest landowner in Europe, and owns the greater part of the Campagna 
and of the Sabine Marshes. The condition of those districts, and the consequent 
revenue which the Hospital probably draws from them, is well known. As the 
seats of pestilence, they certainly prevent the Hospital from having a complete 
sinecure. 
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butwe should not be surprised, if the admission of foreign sugar 
upon fair terms is long delayed, to see the crops again diminish 
and the prices rise once more. At the present price, of about 
38s. per cwt., the difference between the value of foreign and 
colonial sugars is still 13s. per cwt., or 50 per cent. on the 
price which the consumer pays in Hamburg and in Holland 
for that article of food. 

Of the loss on all sides that followed from the diminished 
production, and consequently limited consumption, of sugar in 
1840, some idea may be formed from the immense increase of 
consumption which ensued upon the Continent on the rapid 
reduction of the price of sugar in consequence of the large 
importations that have of late years taken place from the 
Brazils and from Java. M. de Reden, who has taken great 
pains to collect statistical returns on this subject in the Dutch 
and German ports, has shown that the imports of sugar into 
Germany, Holland and Belgium in 1832 did not exceed 
118,000 tons. This quantity supplied the wants of a popula- 
tion of about forty millions, supposing that a portion of it was 
destined for consumption in the Baltic ports. The price in 
that year at the auctions of the Maatschappij, in Holland, 
averaged 29s. 3d. per cwt. In 1840, when the price had sunk 
to 25s. per cwt., the quantity of sugar imported into the har- 
bours of Antwerp, Ostend, Rotterdam, Dordrecht, Amsterdam, 
Bremen and Hamburg amounted to 200,000 tons. It must be 
remarked that the consumption was, in the last-mentioned 
year, very much aided by the low duty imposed on half-refined 
sugar on admission into the states of the German Union. 

Now although 200,000 tons is not a large quantity of 
sugar for the consumption of a population of forty millions, 
or perhaps in 1840 for forty-five millions, still, if we con- 
sider the low rate of wages, and above all the low price of 
corn in those countries, it will seem strange that even half as 
much sugar should be consumed by them as is consumed in 
England when the price and the supply are proportioned to a 
large demand, as was last the case in 1834. In that year the 
average price of wheat in England was as low as 46s. 2d. per 
quarter, and yet the consumption of sugar at an advance of 
1s. per cwt. exceeded the consumption in 1832. We may 
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hence infer that the consumption of both corn and of sugar in 
this kingdom would increase immensely if the price fell to 
something like the value of those articles on the Continent. 

We may hence, too, picture to ourselves the intense suffering 
caused in 1840 to the poorer classes by an advance in the 
average price of corn to 66s. (in 1839 to 70s. per quarter), 
and in the price of sugar simultaneously to 50s. per cwt. In 
the dear years from 1838 to 1841, our demand for grain had 
the effect of raising the market prices all over the Continent. 
The price of sugar remained, fortunately for the consumers, 
unaltered on the Continent, as our differential duty prevented 
us from interfering with their supply. Thus our continental 
neighbours reaped during that period a double benefit from 
their principle of competition in the sugar trade; while our 
population was goaded by the deficiency in grain that nature 
had inflicted upon us, and the scarcity of sugar that we had 
brought upon ourselves. 

It is of great importance to form a just estimate of the share 
that sugar has for some years borne in our islands amongst 
the articles of positive necessity, since many people too care- 
lessly class all colonial produce amongst the luxuries of food. 
Our consumption of tea for some years back has averaged 
about thirty-five millions of pounds. The consumption of 
coffee is about twenty-five millions of pounds. If we estimate 
loosely an ounce of tea as making five cups, and an ounce of 
coffee as sufficient for four cups, we should have a quantity of 
liquor equivalent to 6,493,055 barrels of beer. This calculation 
supposes two and a half cups of tea or two cups of coffee to 
replace for the consumer a pint of beer. To brew six anda half 
millions of barrels of beer at five barrels to the quarter, we 
should require an addition to our agricultural produce of one 
and one-third millions of quarters of barley, or about one- 
fourth of our average crop of that description of grain. With- 
out prejudice, therefore, to the paramount rights of John 
Barleycorn to be the companion of an Englishman’s beef 
and pudding, there is no doubt but that his reign is de facto 
already divided with John Chinaman, and there is reason to 
think that the teetotallers were an influential body amongst 
us long before they began to meddle with politics. 

But if we sweeten this solution of leaves and berries in the 
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same proportion that the brewer strengthens his beer (always 
without prejudicing the nice question as to the relative merits 
of each beverage), we shall arrive at the part that sugar plays 
in this calculation. A quarter of malt is calculated to yield in 
wort saccharine matter equivalent to 85 lbs.of molasses. Hence 
one and one-third millions of quarters of malt is equal to about 
50,500 tons of molasses, yielding only two-fifths of an ounce 
of saccharine to one cup of tea or of coffee. But as it is likely 
that half an ounce per cup is not far from the actual rate of 
sweetening those beverages, if the saccharine be the nourishing 
part of these draughts, a cup of tea or coffee seems to be pre- 
ferred with good reason to a pint of beer. 

Now the total importations of barley from the Continent for 
the last ten years do not amount to two millions of quarters, 
The largest quantities imported were in 1839, 579,405 quar- 
ters, and in 1840, 625,438 quarters. To obtain these quan- 
tities, it seems to have been necessary to raise our price to 36s. 
per quarter. These quantities were, moreover, imported at 
an average of about 15s. per quarter, whereas sugar in the 
same years, paying, as we have seen, from 20s. to 25s. per 
quarter over the colonial duty, was taxed at the rate of 33s. to 
37s. per quarter. The colonial duty on sugar is tantamount 
to 19s. per quarter on barley. 

The sliding-scale of duties on corn, with all its faults, showed 
itself on this occasion very serviceable. The fixed duty on 
sugar, which at best is a fearfully extortionate tax upon food, 
evidently aggravated the sufferings of the poorer classes to a 
frightful pitch. Will it be necessary, after this statement, to 
add any arguments to show the fearfully oppressive nature of 
the sugar duties, and especially of the differential duties ? 

But it may be useful to suggest some additional reasons 
for this extensive substitution for malt and spirituous liquors 
in England, in spite of the enormous amount to which tea 
and coffee are taxed. Judging from the experience both of 
this and of other countries, these beverages (between which 
chemists have found the greatest resemblance) are particularly 
suited to our climate. ‘Tea is especially used in Europe in 
the northern maritime districts. Holland and the coasts of the 
North Sea and the Baltic, which it must be observed are also 
the countries where spirituous stimulants are in the greatest 
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use, are the parts where these beverages are most common in 
central Europe. Coffee in the Levant is known to be indis- 
pensable ; and all through Poland and Russia, extending even 
into Siberia, tea is in universal use. In the high lands in all 
these countries there is a difference in the strength of the 
mixture preferred, the Asiatics drinking weaker tea than the 
inhabitants of moist European districts. In the high lands 
of Europe, such as the interior of France and Germany, tea 
is very little used, and the light wines unmixed with brandy, 
or beer, form the common beverage met with. It would hence 
appear that tea and coffee have a stimulating effect upon the 
nerves, or perhaps on the pores of the skin, which is favour- 
able to the process of perspiration required in damp climates, 
and that for this reason they form the best mixture with sugar 
that can be used for drinking. The utility of a stimulant of 
the kind which possesses no intoxicating power need not be 
enlarged upon, but should not be omitted when the hardships 
inflicted on Europe are enumerated, in addition to the degra- 
dation of slavery, which the absence of competition in the 
growth of these articles of necessity entails upon America. 
The prices that we have quoted, and the rapid increase of 
the consumption of sugar since it has grown cheap upon the 
Continent, admit of the supposition that even our large con- 
sumption might be raised to double the figure of 1840, which 
would be half as much again as was consumed in 1834, if the 
price could be reduced to 25s. per cwt. We believe that no 
one who has turned his attention to the matter will doubt 
that by economy and scientific processes the production of 
our colonies could, with great ease, be increased 50 per cent. 
If they yielded this increase, there would be no loss to the 
planter at the low figure we have named. The blessing which 
this change would confer upon our labouring population may 
easily be conceived ; but it seems certain that the only manner 
of procuring it for them is to open immediate competition. 
If our estimate of the importance of the consumption of 
tea and coffee for all classes is near the truth, our Legislature 
has, both by the discouragement of competition and by our 
high colonial duty, been contending against a most beneficent 
dispensation of Providence, without the aid of which it is pro- 
bable that our population would neither have reached its pre- 
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sent number nor its generally healthy condition. By increa- 
sing the consumption of slave-grown sugar, which would be 
a result of its admission into our markets, competition would 
be animated amongst the Cuban and the Brazilian planters, 
and we know that the process which ensures success amidst 
active competition is the increasing of the production and the 
lowering of the price. If prices are to fall and the production 
to be increased in a slave-owning country, slaves must even- 
tually be given up, as the most expensive description of la- 
bourers. Now there is every reason to believe (judging from 
the experience of the beetroot and potatoe sugar-factories of 
the Continent) that sugar can be produced in tropical climates 
at a much less price than we have hitherto seen; and as 
there must be some fund out of which slavery is supported, 
the case allows of no other inference than that the present 
price of sugar in Europe is high enough to allow of slave- 
cultivation. 

We have here, therefore, at our command a far more effec- 
tual mode of extinguishing slavery than by treaties, which 
would clearly be of no avail as long as any body of men found 
it advantageous to break through them. Increase the pro- 
duction in the West Indies by admitting the competition of 
foreign sugar. The foreign grower will also increase his pro- 
duction in order to have a profit at a lower price. The con- 
sumption of the increased quantity in Europe is ensured by 
the low price ; but at that price it cannot be grown by slaves. 

Tea, coffee and sugar, however, do not by any means exhaust 
the articles of necessity for which we are dependent on tropi- 
cal climates. We cannot deny some nutritious properties, 
either directly or indirectly operating, both to spirits and 
tobacco. 

The production of rum of course diminished in the ten 
years from 1831 to 1840, in the same proportion with the pro- 
duction of sugar. In 1831 the quantity imported was 7,892,722 
gals., whereas in 1840 it only amounted to 4,312,533 gals. 
Our export trade in this article diminished about 40 per cent. ; 
but the consumption of ardent spirits was in no way dimi- 
nished at home in consequence. The imports of brandy, not- 
withstanding the almost prohibitive duty, advanced from 
1,461,897 gals. to 3,396,227 gals.; that of Geneva increased 
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from 213,926 gals. to 803,812 gals.; while the duty raised on 
British spirits annually augmented, and the appropriation of 
grain to that manufacture in the years of scarcity of course 
pressed upon the market. 

It would hence seem that spirits and tobacco, the quantity 
of which plant imported in 1840 greatly exceeded the importa- 
tion of 1831, have become an indispensable addition to the 
food of the working classes ; whether as a substitute, or merely 
as an accessory, it is not easy to decide. Taken in the mass, 
our importations of food from the tropics greatly exceed the 
quantity we find it necessary to draw from European states, 
or even from North America, in the shape of grain, in years 
of bad harvests. These importations, moreover, continue in 
the best years, and the consumption of tropical produce has 
even a tendency to increase when bread is cheap, as we have 
seen in the instance given of 1834; yet we find no such 
clamour raised about the enormous rate at which these articles 
of consumption are taxed, as about the corn duties, although 
the right to treat them as luxuries is evidently as ill-founded 
as the policy of high duties on grain. The influence the price 
of tropical produce must exert upon the corn-market cannot 
be denied, and the principle on which they are taxed can evi- 
dently be no other than guides the duties imposed on corn. 
It is, besides, as useless to suppose that we can throw a high 
duty upon our West India planters, as it is that we can make 
the Poles or Russians pay the duty we impose on wheat if it 
exceeds a certain point. If exaggerated, the duties on tropi- 
cal produce have also the effect of all other duties,—of taxing 
the domestic produce to which that produce has now become 
an indispensable supplement. 

There appears therefore no good reason for any exceptional 
treatment of any article, whether of raw produce or of manu- 
factures, in the rate of duty to be imposed. It is clear that 
the greater the competition that can be raised in both cases, 
the greater will be the chance of making the producer bear 
the duty levied by the consuming country, and that the duty 
thus thrown on the neighbour can never be a high one. The 
highest duty levied for the sake of revenue can best be borne 
by articles which are grown in the country as well as imported; 
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for the duty in such cases, if paid by the consumers, at least 
finds its way into the treasury. All protecting duties are 
taxes to a high amount upon the produce of the country that 
levies them, but taxes which add little to the revenue. All 
prohibitive duties are taxes to the highest possible amount on 
the domestic produce of the kind thus taxed, and which add 
nothing to the revenue. There is good reason to believe that 
indirect taxation, if well managed, would produce in a propor- 
tion similar to that on which the trader rests his calculation. 
The lower the rate of duty, the more productive would be the 
tax. But of course, in order to make the cases parallel, the 
machinery of government, but especially of the financial de- 
partment, would have to be continually simplified, and ren- 
dered more economical, as the difficulty of raising the revenue 
decreased. 

The simplest mode of raising indirect taxes is found in the 
Hanse towns, where there is neither custom-house nor revenue- 
guard. An uniform duty of } per cent. on all imported goods 
is raised at Hamburg, on the affirmation of the merchants, and 
this proceeding, while it probably does not expose the interests 
of the revenue to greater loss than a more artificial system, 
unquestionably raises the merchant in his own opinion and in 
the scale of moral dignity. At Bremen the same form is 
observed. 

But without seeking a transition to this extent, which, in 
comparison with our cumbersome system, may be regarded as 
perfectly Utopian, a simplification of the system of import 
duties is clearly a matter of great urgency, and is, besides, a 
powerful lever of political and moral influence. In order, how- 
ever, to make it efficient, the improvement must not stop 
with us, but we must use our utmost endeavours to get it 
generally adopted. 

If the principle with which we started be recognised as true, 
there can be no constant growth of prosperity, whether ma- 
nufacturing or agricultural, without a constant extension of 
markets, and whatever link in the great chain is defective injures 
the working of the whole machine. It is now clearly impos- 
sible to legislate in this most important branch of finance for one 
land without regard to the position of the other trading nations; 
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all are now connected by the civilizing influence of navigation. 
What the plough is for the agriculturist, the machine for the 
manufacturer, the ship is for the trader. If the first made 
the earth tributary to mankind, the last-named instrument 
extended the sovereignty of every individual over every por- 
tion of our planet. With the voyages of the merchant the 
inducements to labour were multiplied, in order that the pro- 
ductions of other soils and climates might be obtained in ex- 
change for the superfluous produce of every land. An instru- 
ment so simple as the first ship was destined to reveal to man 
the endless variety of nature, and to lend him the power to 
call the countless treasures which she offers on every side his 
own. So far from prescribing an inactive contentment to the 
being endued with endless aspirations, and destined himself 
to attain a perfection, of which traces live only in the tradition 
of a primzeval world, Providence has liberally provided him 
with the means of constant change and of boundless enjoy- 
ment, and by leaving all its bounties to be discovered in suc- 
cession by the awakened faculties of the mind, the law of insa- 
tiable demand and inexhaustible supply is stamped as an un- 
alterable principle of nature. In obedience to, rather than in 
imitation of, this divine law, has the development of industry, 
where it was unimpeded, contributed to increase the happiness 
and to raise the moral powers of those lands which have not 
rejected its benefits. Wherever the lower wants have been 
supplied, the ambition of men has been immediately spurred 
on to higher flights. The existence of refinement supposes 
the pre-existence of comfort. If refinement is found confined 
to particular classes in a country, it may be inferred without 
hesitation that means were adopted to confine the enjoyment 
of the comforts of life to that particular class; for the ge- 
neral command of comfort would have produced general re- 
finement. 

If we consider the amount to which the supplies of tropical 
food, drawn mainly from our own colonies, are taxed, the ef- 
fect of our present tariff upon the price of food at home will 
become apparent. The quantities retained for home con- 
sumption in the years 1840 and 1841, with the duties charged 
thereon, are thus stated by Mr. Porter :— 
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QUANTITIES. DUTY. 
5th January 1841. 1842. Sth Jan. 1841. 1842. 
Coffee....... 28,708,033 lbs. 28,421,093 lbs. £922,468 £888,657 
2,262,892 ,, 36,681,877 ,, 3,473,964 3,978,198 
Spices 3,394,259 _,, 3,355,967 ,, 96,596 97,742 
Spirits 3,637,920 gals. 3,459,410 gals. 2,433,707 2,411,078 
3,606,853cwts. 4,065,971 cwts. 4,465,006 5,123,966 


£11,391,741 £12,499,641 


The amount of duty exceeds the excise duty on malt and 
British spirits in each year by about 2,000,000/. But if the 
quantity be increased by 6,843,204 gals. of wine for 1840, 
and 6,460,018 gals. for 1841, which will add 1,872,799/. for 
the former, and 1,800,066/. for the latter year to the amount 
of duty levied, the whole cannot well be rated as equal to 
more than about five millions of quarters of malt. This 
standing supplement to our annual crop of grain is therefore 
taxed at nearly 3/. per quarter, and would, if agitation were 
our only resource where the government is supposed to be 
biassed by particular interests, form at the least as legitimate 
a subject of complaint as the corn duties. These duties are, 
moreover, levied in good as well as in bad years, and have 
not the alleviation of the sliding-scale when most oppressive. 
That the 14,290,000/. levied on those articles of tropical pro- 
duce in 1841 had a very different effect upon our corn-market 
in that year from the 575,613/. levied upon grain and flour, 
our readers do not require to be told. The oversight here 
committed by those who assumed the protection of the in- 
terests of the poor has long been a source of regret to many, 
while it has strengthened their conviction that an open and 
calm discussion of subjects of such importance as the opera- 
tion of a financial system would lead eventually to more bene- 
ficial results for all parties than one-sided sallies, with what- 
ever talent they might be directed. 

There can be no doubt that our market prices would be 
more beneficially regulated for the consuming population by 
a modification of the duties on colonial wares than by the 
total abolition of the existing scale of corn duties, although it 
is clear that some reduction in the higher figures of the corn 
scale would be advantageous, and is indeed inevitable. 
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A modification of the duty on foreign wheat, when our own 
prices are low, becomes inevitable the moment the principle 
is recognised, that in a rising market, when the demand presses 
against the supply, the duty on foreign produce is paid by the 
consumer, and that even in a falling market the competition 
between sellers can only absorb a moderate one, while it is to 
the advantage of the consuming nation to excite the most 
active competition amongst the producing countries. But if 
this principle be judiciously carried out, and the point ascer- 
tained with care when the transfer of the duty from one side 
to the other takes place, it must be manifest that our agri- 
cultural interest would suffer no more from a moderate and 
regular supply of grain from the Continent, when moderately 
taxed, than it has hitherto from the large supplement to the 
annual supplies of food drawn from the tropics. On the 
other hand, if the Continent could be made to bear a propor- 
tion of the burden which now is evidently divided between 
the mother country and her colonies, we believe that we 
should even receive the thanks of the West India interest for 
recommending such a mode of taxation. 

The great advantage, however, which this view of the case 
promises, is to facilitate our escape from the exceptional point 
of view from which the taxes supposed to be levied for the 
protection of the landed interest, and especially the corn 
duties, have long been regarded by those who paid implicit 
deference to the theory of rent, which has been shown to be 
fallacious. Taxes on corn are no more and of no other effect 
than taxes on wine, sugar, or on manufactured goods. In 
both moderation is equally good for the nation and for the 
revenue. Above all, let us take no one-sided view of a matter 
so general in its bearings. 

If it is matter of no small congratulation to be able to 
show the intimate connexion which unites every country in 
the carrying out of this great natural law, our regret was ne- 
cessarily unfeigned when we saw the desire felt in many places 
for its general recognition so negligently treated upon a recent 
occasion. We had, by the faulty principle of our tariff, in- 
duced a belief upon the Continent, and even in America, that 
our wealth was derived from what were called our protecting 
duties. When this fallacy was seen through at home, and 
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these duties were about to be abolished, it ought not to have 
been overlooked that the effect they had produced was a 
double one. We had not only to abolish these obnoxious 
duties on our part, but also to destroy the belief they had 
created in the minds of our neighbours ; and as this was more 
easily attained by the prospect of an exchange than by any 
process of reasoning, there could be no greater error than the 
proposal to sacrifice at one blow the most convincing argu- 
ments that our diplomatic agents could wield. We are ma- 
nifestly as much interested in extending the markets for the 
sale of our manufactures, as in exciting competition amongst 
the countries that supply us with food. Both must go hand 
in hand, and we could not desire any more advantageous po- 
sition than we occupied, from the power of offering the one in 
exchange for the other. The nations of Europe which fur- 
nish us with the greatest quantities of raw materials, Austria 
and Russia, offer us a market of nearly one hundred millions 
of consumers, and a transit trade of an almost equal extent. 
Their tariffs now exclude our manufactures. By treating ju- 
diciously with these lands when a reduction on any articles 
which they produce is proposed, we might assuredly command 
a reciprocity of treatment for our manufactures. 

We have all along held this language and we hold it still, 
although we should still stand unsupported, and our argu- 
ments now, as hitherto, be disregarded. The lesson that has 
been given by every trading state of importance in the raising 
of their tariffs in the course of last year, after we had uncon- 
ditionally diminished ours, shows the extent of the danger 
with which we were threatened. What remains of our pro- 
tective system ought carefully to be weighed against conces- 
sions which, on the footing of a fair exchange, will not be de- 
nied us if demanded. Nothing less, however, than the whole 
weight of our commercial importance will now suffice to in- 
duce those, to whom we so long addressed a different kind of 
reasoning, to listen to the arguments which we now desire to 
enforce ; but fortunately the extent of our demand for raw 
materials and for food has some chance of commanding atten- 
tion where remonstrances, unsupported by interested consi- 
derations, would prove unavailing. 

Unless we demonstrate by practical steps to agricultural 
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states that the growth of any one article of produce is capable 
of improvement to a certain degree by the substitution of 
machinery for manual labour with every other article, whether 
produced by the farmer or by the manufacturer; that by the 
concentration of capital and skill upon the land the price of 
produce may be reduced in a manner proportioned to the 
increased return of which the soil admits, and that the interest 
of all parties concurs in encouraging the farmer, like the 
manufacturer, to reduce his prices and to seek competition in 
an extended market, we are not likely to find ready listeners 
to our proposals of reciprocity. The farmers abroad, like 
those at home, need however be in no apprehension of their 
case ever becoming one exactly parallel to that of the manu- 
facturer, for the land is a capital more equally distributed, 
and fortunately less destructible than other kinds. Every na- 
tion participates in the boon, although few have received soils 
of such exuberant fertility as allows of their becoming the 
granaries of other lands. It would be as absurd in a land 
thus favoured by nature to refuse the gift, and reject the ad- 
vantages which soil and climate afford to its inhabitants, as it 
would be for any other land to throw its accumulated capital 
in money or in population into the sea, and to insist on re- 
maining an agricultural state with a poor soil and a bad cli- 
mate. A fertile soil and fine climate will, when commerce is 
unfettered, be found to be as enviable a possession as the 
money capital of trading or manufacturing states. 

The careful study of the real sources of wealth in every 
nation affords the only sure basis for a system of taxation that 
will work easily, and continually increase in its productiveness 
for the revenue in proportion as the national prosperity aug- 
ments. The land, as we have seen, cannot bear beyond a cer- 
tain share of the burden of taxation while cultivated for gross 
produce. The competition of the boundless extent of virgin 
soils, which only awaits the necessary demand to be introduced 
into the sphere of industry, will keep the price of raw pro- 
duce low, and necessitate cultivation on an extensive scale, in 
order to allow the farmer profits such as will induce him 
to till the land. His profits neither can be more nor less 
than those of other occupations in all well-managed states, 
and the remedy, as we have before remarked, both for the 
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farmer and the manufacturer when prices fall, is an extension 
of their undertakings. Now the division of land into large 
parcels for the purpose of tillage is unfavourable for taxation, 
as we have historically proved. The remedy adopted in Ger- 
many, Austria, and we may add France (for the revolution 
led practically to the same result of forcibly subdividing the 
land, and it will be remembered, the present Cadastre for the 
land-tax in that country, which is so productive, dates only 
from the revolution), is one. of too fearful a tendency to be 
resorted to with open eyes, and in the face of a legitimate al- 
ternative. The inconvenience of demanding large sums an- 
nually from extensive landowners, who are, by the commercial 
relations of the country, debarred from an easy mode of ex- 
changing their produce for the products of other lands, is, in 
fact, the difficulty under which the Russian and the Austrian 
governments at present labour. On this point the question of 
taxing the land in Hungary, which will be mooted in the next 
diet, will turn; but we venture to prophesy, that whatever 
increase of the land-tax is adopted, if it be not accompanied 
with an increased facility of trade, will only add to the per- 
plexities of the state without increasing the revenue. On the 
other hand, if the Hungarians, besides being allowed freely to 
export the produce of their soil, were permitted to import 
under moderate duties the machinery, tools, clothing and 
colonial wares which European industry and habits have ren- 
dered indispensable, there can be no reason why fourteen 
millions of vigorous and intelligent human beings in that part 
of Europe should not yield as much to the revenue, and with 
the same ease, that fourteen millions of Englishmen, or of 
the inhabitants of any other country, do. There are some 
chances that they might yield more. Money is the child of 
trade, and gold and silver are only preferred before other com- 
modities because they are most easily transferred. If a govern- 
ment will raise taxes in money, it can only obtain it by facili- 
tating that interchange by which it can be brought into the 
country. The measure promised by the present intelligent 
minister of the finances in Austria, of reducing the enormous 
duties now levied on colonial produce, will prove immediately 
a source of gain to the crown. On this subject an Englishman 
will be allowed, even abroad, to be entitled to pronounce an 
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impartial opinion, since with all our colonies we have no co- 
lonial produce to export. 

The case in which Russia finds herself is one of an infinitely 
more critical nature than the position of Austria towards 
Hungary. The immense exportation of raw produce to En- 
gland is (owing to the imperfect state of the internal commu- 
nications) attended with so little profit to the landowners, that 
even the proportionately small sum levied on that class in 
money, when compared with the immense resources of the 
gigantic empire, is a source of great distress. While the pro- 
hibitive tariff thus paralyses the industry of the agricultural 
classes, it throws upon them the whole of a burden which a mo- 
derate system of customs’ dues would have divided, to the great 
profit of the crown, between them and the consuming classes. 
To supply the deficiency felt under the naturally growing ex- 
penses of the government, an attempt has been made to foster 
a class of manufacturers; but the result cannot be doubted, 
when we consider the means at the disposal of the nation for 
such an undertaking. The capital on which these manu- 
factures repose is drawn from the originally poor landed in- 
terest, and the consumers to be looked to are again these 
doubly impoverished landowners. The capital is withdrawn 
from the land by the inducement of a monopoly which the 
tariff offers to the manufacturer. 

But the events of the last year open a prospect of a nature 
that cannot be too early and too boldly considered; for the 
experience of other nations, on which we have here but 
slightly touched, points out too clearly what will be the fate 
of Russia if the present system be persisted in. The customs 
yielding but a trifling sum under the present tariff, and the 
manufacturers being a burden instead of an advantage, both to 
the revenue and to the nation, the only resource of the crown, 
in periods of financial difficulty, are the landowners. On 
them it must fall to replenish an exhausted treasury, on nobles 
who have back-woodsmen and South American drovers for 
competitors in the field of trading industry. How can they 
answer the call? Have we not reason to suppose that here 
is the clue to the late imperial ukase, ordering the nobles to 
settle their peasants on the footing of free tenants ? Was this 
not preparatory to opening access to the tax-gatherer and the 
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recruiting-officer to the door of every hut, where he could 
exercise more power than at the door of the noble’s palace ? 
And how is such a measure to be enforced, when, in the or- 
dinary state of things, the interests both of nobles and of 
peasants combine against it? Is there any other mode of 
succeeding but by the sale of one of these orders to the other ? 
Any other than by admitting a number of spoliators to share 
the booty in the first instance, in the hope that even they may 
eventually be made to disgorge the prey? The transfer of 
the property in the land from the landlord to the peasant is 
about to be effected in Russia, as it has been accomplished in 
central Europe, but with this difference, that it will not be 
done unconsciously, but in the full consciousness of the effect 
it will produce. It will be done under no circumstances of 
excitement that awaken the prouder feelings of men who deem 
it necessary to avenge their insulted dignity, and induce those 
who acknowledge the claim to meet the demand half-way. 
The battle is one that will not have been half won by the 
force of conviction before the field was taken. On the con- 
trary, the serf, whose value was beginning to make itself felt 
to his lord, will have to be roused by artificial means against 
him who had lately become his benefactor. The landlord, who 
had deemed that an intelligent and vigorous peasantry would 
have added to his own importance, will be affrighted at the 
power he has created, to be turned against him in a combat 
where he is almost defenceless. And all this calamity for the 
sake of a few millions of rubles of revenue, which would have 
flowed into the treasury in a manner that would have proved 
of the highest benefit to the nation and to the civilized world 
at large ; that would have afforded Russia the full means of 
supporting the pre-eminent place she is so ambitious of filling 
amongst the nations of Europe! 

Why should a Russian minister of the finances, or the 
minister of any other nation. shut his eyes to the fact that a 
population of sixty millions of industrious inhabitants might 
be as easily induced to contribute twelve millions of pounds 
sterling in the shape of customs’ dues to the treasury, as the 
twenty-six millions of inhabitants in Britain? If we have 
money, they have land. Why should one species of capital 
be less available than the other in the common market? If 
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the means of deriving the greatest advantage from the pos- 
sessions of each be duly studied, it will be found that the 
inequality now observable amongst nations is altogether of 
factitious origin. We reject the gifts of nature, and then com- 
plain that we are poor. It is not easy to see why a Russian 
should quarrel with a piece of cotton because it was spun 
and woven at Manchester instead of Wologda, any more than 
an English captain should refuse to navigate a ship built of 
Lithuanian oak and rigged with cordage produced in Hun- 
gary. 

In the countries whose financial position is here described, 
the rejection of indirect taxation, and the consequent neces- 
sity for oppressing the landowner, is evidently an error fruit- 
ful of the direst disasters if persisted in. The natural pro- 
gress of taxatiyn is from direct to indirect imposition, or in 
other words, from the taxation of capital to that of income. 
The excise and customs, if the industry of a country be kept 
in vigorous freedom, will prove the most productive tax on 
property. The necessity for keeping trade in this healthy 
state is as much incumbent on agricultural as on manufac- 
turing states. The land is moreover not income but capital ; 
and heavy taxation cannot be laid upon it, because a land- 
tax is a tax upon labour also. Land, moreover, cannot be 
increased while the mass of every other description of capital 
is capable of boundless augmentation. To adhere to a land- 
tax and reject the taxation of other capital, is therefore, at 
least, to choose the source that must ultimately be the least 
productive. 

Commerce offers us, amongst the many advantages that it 
brings, the one we have particularly insisted upon, of making 
other nations bear a share of our taxation, in return for 
which they can, if they please, throw a portion of their burden 
upon us. 

We have now, perhaps for the last time, the opportunity 
afforded us of pressing on the attention of other states the 
advantages that must accrue to all from a freer intercourse in 
trade, in a manner that cannot fail to secure their cooperation. 
How much, therefore, depends upon the adoption of sound 
financial principles in the ensuing session of Parliament, and 
on the judicious direction given to our negotiations for the 
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extension of our trade with the great powers of both hemi- 
spheres, will be evident without further demonstration to our 
readers and to the nation. 

But however strange and critical the position may appear 
in which the Russian and Austrian governments stand with 
respect to the most extensive class of the population of those 
empires, the case is not without a parallel in the British do- 


minions. The financial system of our East Indian empire is 
entirely based upon taxes raised directly from the produce of 
the soil, and, like the land-tax in so many European countries, 
the great subdivision of the land has been found useful to 
the revenue. Unfortunately, however, the East India Com- 
pany, not satisfied with a fair proportion of the agriculturist’s 
gains, desired also to make him an instrument for more ex- 
tended commercial projects, and where it was possible has 
prescribed a system of cultivation which suited its views. As 
far as restraint is imposed in any East Indian presidency to 
compel the inhabitants to produce opium for the support of 
the Company’s monopoly, the peasants so employed must be 
looked upon as equally enslaved with the negroes of the West. 
The difference between this class of ryots in the East and the 
negro slave is, in fact, in some respects in favour of the latter ; 
for his master is at all events bound to sustain him in time of 
dearth or of sickness, while the ryot is in such trials aban- 
doned to his fate. 

Inasfar, therefore, as we prescribe any particular species of 
cultivation to the ryots, we are ourselves wielding the scourge 
which we profess to be so anxious to tear from the hands of 
our neighbours. But it is possible that we do even more in- 
direct mischief by the withdrawal of these magnificent coun- 
tries from competition with the West. The climate of our 
East India possessions is known to be suited to the growth 
of almost every product that the most highly favoured lands 
can boast. There can be no reason why cotton should not 
be produced there as well as sugar, upon cheaper terms than 
in the United States or in the Brazils, if the tiller of the land 
were left unfettered in the choice of his. crop, and, like the 
American, could produce without being taxed. If, in short, 
the Indian government would believe that one hundred mil- 
lions of Hindoos, like the same number of Europeans, would 
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yield more in taxes on consumption if their chief industrial 
occupation, agriculture, were untaxed and unfettered, than 
they now do under a system of direct taxation, there can be 
no doubt that a similar improvement in the exchequer of 
Calcutta would be perceptible to that which we have ventured 
to promise to Austria and Russia. It may be asserted, that 
what is now levied on the land is only rent and not a land- 
tax; but the ryot’s rent is not a sum paid for the use of 
the land, which is left to competition to be fixed. The re- 
venue prefers a return from the land to other modes of taxa- 
tion; and in Bengal, as well as in central and eastern Europe, 
the social and legislative arrangements are involuntarily 
biassed in that direction, so as to induce the population to 
apply to agricultural industry. In this manner the labour of 
so many millions of men is kept down to the lowest grade of 
industry, and none of the results are attained which the com- 
binations, that a dense population admits of, ought to afford. 
A step has been made towards improving the system long 
observed towards India, by admitting into our ports the pro- 
duce of those countries on equal terms with that of our 
western colonies. Let our Government go a step further, 
and free the agriculturist from the trammels, legislative and 
financial, under which he suffers. It is possible that under 
an improved mode of government a great deal of land now 
cultivated would be abandoned ; but it would be left because 
the labour now unprofitably spent upon it could be more ad- 
vantageously applied in some other direction. Land might, 
and doubtless would, also be abandoned, because what was 
cultivated under the new system would prove more produc- 
tive, and greater abundance would be experienced with less 
extent of surface tilled. Then should we see a class of indus- 
trious manufacturers or tradesmen arise, who besides having 
more than now to spend in the consumption of the refine- 
ments of Europe, would, by means of a judicious system of 
indirect taxation, contribute largely to the general revenue. 
Our manufacturers would find rich customers, and the re- 
venue would find a constantly increasing contribution gra- 
dually levied with increasing ease. 

It must not be forgotten that a land-tax operates much 
more oppressively than a custom-duty, on account of its being 
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taken before the produce enters into consumption. No alle- 
viation can be afforded to the taxed grower of the kind which 
the importer experiences, by being allowed to keep the im- 
ported wares in bond without an advance of the duty. A land- 
tax is, like an export-duty, an advance on the part of the 
trader, which is proportionately more distressing the more 
distant the consuming market is from the place of production. 
If any one doubt the truth of this assertion, let him consider 
what success would be likely to attend an attempt to levy 
24s. per cwt. on sugar, which is paid with comparative ease 
in England, from the planter in the West Indies, before the 
exportation of that article. As this to a certain extent is done 
with the ryot in the East, we cannot wonder at the slow pro- 
gress made by so apt a people as the Hindoos in agricultural 
improvements. India wants freedom from direct taxation in- 
stead of agricultural colleges, and her productions will soon 
keep pace with her natural advantages. If we contemplate 
improving the revenue (to suggest a plan for improving the 
state of those provinces would be useless on any other terms), 
let us indulge her in this demand, and we shall certainly not 
be losers. 

The throwing open of the agriculture of India to free com- 
petition, a due improvement of the facilities for trade, and 
the resolution to allow our fellow-subjects to make the best 
use they can of the faculties with which Providence has 
not sparingly endowed them, would prove a more efficacious 
mode of extinguishing slavery in the West, than treaties for 
searching slave-ships, or the most scientific protocols that 
diplomacy could invent. Let Bengal and Ceylon grow cot- 
ton on the same terms with Virginia and Pernambuco, that 
is to say, unfettered by direct taxation; nay, even let East 
India cotton pay the same duty on its arrival in England that 
American cotton now does, and a few years will show us 
slavery disappearing in the West, as the more cheap material 
came into our markets from the East. Let our sugar-planters 
in India in the same manner be encouraged to grow that 
article, and let them compete at Hamburg, Trieste and Ant- 
werp with the planters of Cuba and Brazil: in the same 
space of time we shall see slavery banished from Spanish 
America. This powerful source of good for mankind we have 
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so long withheld from its natural destination, that it now 
seems incredible to expect any such result from its emanci- 
pation ; but materials enough have been furnished to the 
world by the committees of inquiry instituted by Parliament 
to warrant our making the assertion. 

Direct taxation of the land is, we repeat, the only source of 
revenue in a country in which thé land is the only capital. 
This kind of revenue may be increased toa certain extent by 
constant divisions of the soil amongst the increasing popula- 
tion. But that the labour and talents of a large portion of 
even a moderate population may be far more profitably em- 
ployed in other ways than in agriculture, and that the revenue, 
under a judicious system of taxation, may draw more from 
them if they are so employed, is indubitable. We would 
suggest to some of our neighbours in Europe to study this 
maxim. We would entreat the friends of humanity and of 
their country at home not to despise it. We find, if we follow 
it, not only sound arguments to advance when demanding a 
greater freedom of intercourse with other nations, but the 
means of cultivating at the same time the happiness of our 
fellow-subjects and the power of the nation. With the com- 
petition from the East which we can summon to our aid, the 
efforts of those nations which persist in maintaining the slave- 
trade are paralysed, and with this aid alone can we be sure 
that such a curse to humanity will never again spring up in 
our own colonies. Lastly, by abandoning a sterile source of 
taxation in the finest part of our empire for a system that 
must continually increase in productiveness as those lands 
advance in industry and prosperity, we shall discharge some 
portion of the debt which we owe to them and to mankind, 
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Artic.te III. 


The Military Operations at Cabul, which ended in the Retreat 
and Destruction of the British Army, January 1842, 
with a Journal of Imprisonment in Affghanistan. By 
Lieutenant Vincent Eyre, Bengal Artillery, late De- 
puty Commissary of Ordnance at Cabul. Murray, 1843. 


Tus volume contains the first authentic account of the 
unparalleled errors and reverses of the British forces in 
Affghanistan, and Lieutenant Eyre has had the painful ho- 
nour of disclosing the astounding particulars of those dis- 
asters to the British public. Great as was the impression 
produced by the bare rumour of such a calamity on all those 
to whom the honour and interests of England are dear,— 
deep as ‘were the feelings of indignation and grief which 
the hardships of the army, the murders of so many distin- 
guished public officers, and the annihilation of so consider- 
able a body of men could not fail to produce, it will be found 
that the more the whole history of these events becomes 
known, the stronger will be the effect on the public mind. 
Lieutenant Eyre’s Journal stands in need of no recommend- 
ation from the periodical press to awaken the most lively in- 
terest throughout the country, and to obtain for its author all 
the credit to which he aspires, namely, that of an unpretend- 
ing and unprejudiced narrator of the most terrible cata- 
strophe which has ever befallen the forces of Great Britain. 
It is undoubtedly the testimony of a solitary witness, and 
very probably some of the persons, whose character is most 
grievously affected by it, may call in question the accuracy of 
the author’s information, or the justice of his reasoning; but 
it bears upon the face of it the character of an impartial 
statement, prone rather to palliate than to condemn, indulging 
in commiseration rather than in sarcasm, andassuming the tem- 
perate and becoming tone of a narrator rather than the severe 
language of the politician or the historian. A very short time 
only can elapse before the result of the military investigation 
now going on in India will be known in this country. No 
purpose could therefore have been served by an attempt to 
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amplify or distort facts, which will ere long have undergone 
the strict probation of a judicial inquiry. But independently 
of this consideration, there is an air of candour, sense and 
good feeling throughout the volume, which very strongly pre- 
disposes us to place considerable reliance on Lieut. Eyre’s 
evidence. To this it may be added, that on the points which 
are of the chiefest importance, inasmuch as they affect the 
character of the British Envoy, the author conveys his nar- 
rative, not in his own words, but in the form of a communi- 
cation from Sir William M’Naghten’s military secretary, which 
cannot leave the slightest doubt as to its accuracy. We shall 
therefore proceed to compress into the narrowest compass the 
most important points which present themselves to our ob- 
servation in this terrible history; and we shall then endeavour 
to draw from them a few general considerations on the posi- 
tion of those persons lately in authority, upon whom the ulti- 
mate responsibility of these disasters must for ever rest. 

The year 1841 found the British army in Affghanistan in 
a state of apparent tranquillity, to which the country had 
long been a stranger ; and on assuming the command in the 
month of April of that year, Major-General Elphinstone was 
slow to perceive any signs of the approaching storm. In Ko- 
histan, indeed, Major Pottinger, the recently appointed poli- 
tical resident, had already discovered unequivocal symptoms 
of wide-spread disaffection ; and many of the Giljyes and all 
the Nijrow chiefs had either withheld or withdrawn their sup- 
port from the Affghan government, supported as it was by 
British troops. In the meantime, in spite of the warnings 
received from the provinces, which might be considered as 
the out-posts of the army, and from the agents, who had 
far better opportunities of judging of the temper of the hill- 
chiefs than the Envoy and his secretaries at the court of Shah 
Soojah, the British forces were rapidly diminished. General 
Sale’s brigade was ordered to winter-quarters at Jellalabad on 
its way back to India; and the attack directed against this 
detachment in its passage through the defiles to the south- 
east of Cabul, was the first decided act of hostility on a large 
scale of the Giljyes, who were then joined by Mahomed 
Akber Khan, and some of the principal Barukzye chiefs in 
the country. Amongst these the principal were Ameenoollah 
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Khan, whose name is connected in a very peculiar manner 
with the close of Sir William M’Naghten’s life, and Abdoollah 
Khan Achukzye, a chief of great influence, who had rid him- 
self of an inconvenient elder brother sometime before, by 
causing him to be buried in earth up to his chin, and then 
fastening a wild horse to his neck by a halter, and driving 
the animal round until the victim’s head was twisted off his 
shoulders. These were the leaders of the rebellion. But. 
here it must be observed, that the virulent animosity subse- 
quently displayed by these and other chiefs who had at 
first professed themselves stanch allies of Shah Soojah and 
the British, arose from a measure which had (according to 
Lieut. Eyre) been forced upon the Envoy by Lord Auckland. 
Their annual stipends were reduced: they accused the British 
government of a breach of faith, “ with some show of justice,” 
to use the most moderate expression, and thenceforward they 
became our merciless foes. It is moreover alleged, that a 
forged order in the name of the King was used to induce the 
chiefs to rise against the British. This story, however, is 
probably apocryphal; for subsequent events disclosed no 
want of regard on the part of the Shah for his Christian allies, 
and they certainly indicated no very friendly feeling, either 
concealed or avowed, between that unfortunate monarch and 
his rebellious subjects. 

In spite, however, of these symptoms of discontent, and 
the attack on General Sale’s division, which had taken place 
ten days before and within ten miles of Cabul, the outbreak 
of the 2nd November took every one by surprise: not a single 
precaution had been adopted; and even after his house was 
attacked by some 300 desperadoes, Sir Alexander Burnes 
forbade his guard to fire, and proceeded to harangue the 
assailants from a balcony! He was of course the first victim ; 
though he had received distinct warnings, and one in parti- 
cular the preceding evening from a respectable Affghan named 
Taj-Mahomed, which he utterly disregarded. This outrage 
was followed by rioting and burnings in the city, and some 
British officers in the Shah’s service were attacked, besides 
those who had fallen by the side of Burnes. 

At an early hour in the day Sir Wm. M’Naghten called on 
General Elphinstone to act: and here begin the blunders 
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which were continued with increasing enormity until the last 
man of the last file in the army was exterminated. The city 
was in the possession of the insurgents ; the troops were en- 
camped on a hill called Shea-Sung, about two miles from the 
walls. An order was sent to Brigadier Shelton to divide his 
force, which had been previously weakened by the departure 
of Sir R. Sale ; one detachment with four horse artillery guns 
going to the Bala-Hissar, the other marching into canton- 
ments. These two positions were separated by the Cabul 
river, and, as was subsequently found, had very imperfect 
means of keeping open their communication with one another, 
The cantonments were situated in a low marshy ground, com- 
manded on every side by the surrounding hills or forts. Their 
defence was a low rampart and narrow ditch, forming a par- 
allelogram 1000 yards long and 600 broad, a space which 
of course taxed to the uttermost the whole strength of the 
garrison when it was besieged by a numerous and vigilant 
enemy. The choice of this position rests, we presume, with 
Lord Keane: General Elphinstone on his arrival had detect- 
ed the vices of the position at a glance. To make, however, 
the worst even of this arrangement, the commissariat stores 
were detached from these cantonments and kept in an old 
fort, which in an outbreak would be, and was, indefensible, 
Such was the spot on which the British force was concen- 
trated at the moment of danger. In fact, when we remem- 
ber where their stores were placed, they could assume no 
other position. Though let it not be forgotten that within 
two miles of these very cantonments stood the Bala-Hissar, 
a citadel commanding great part of the town with its guns, 
impregnable when defended by British troops, and well pro- 
vided to stand a siege, except (as was erroneously supposed) 
for the alleged possibility of wanting water. 

To these positions then the troops were moved; but al- 
though the insurrection was gaining ground every instant, 
and every hour brought some bloody proof of the fury of the 
people to the court of the King or the camp of the Gene- 
ral, and though all this was going on within a mile of the 
cantonment, the day was suffered to pass without anything 
being done, beyond the preparations necessary to secure the 
cantonment itself from attack. Sir William M’Naghten con- 
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tinued “to make light of the insurrection, and by his repre- 
“ sentations as to the general feeling of the people towards 
“us, not only deluded himself, but misled the General in 
“council. The unwelcome truth was soon forced upon us, 
“that in the whole Affghan nation we could not reckon ona 
“ single friend.” 

It is impossible not briefly to remark in this place the po- 
sition in which this declaration places the author and officers 
of the Affghan war. They stand in this dilemma: either 
their original assumption that the people were not ill-disposed 
towards us and their former sovereign was ludicrously false, 
though they had not had the sagacity to discover or the pru- 
dence to avow their mistake; or their own bad policy and 
misconduct in the country had entirely alienated the goodwill 
of the nation, and left themselves exposed to the fury of an 
insurrection, which they had not the moral courage or the 
military skill to put down. 

We may here venture to assert (if indeed it be necessary to 
invoke such an authority on so obvious a case), that in the 
opinion of the greatest of living commanders, the errors com- 
mitted on the first day were the causes of all the disasters 
which followed. At that time everything was to be done; 
afterwards, nothing. The first steps which a vigorous and 
competent general would have taken were to occupy every 
available position round the city ; to place the city itself under 
martial law ; to provide, on a large scale, for the wants of 
the army, by collecting stores of every kind; to make the 
Bala Hissar a position of offence as well as defence ; and 
above all, to have opposed a firm and undaunted front to the 
insurrection. As none of the precautions were taken, the 
rest of this deplorable narrative is only the necessary and ine- 
vitable consequence of such errors and of such neglect. 

To return, however, to the state of things in the lines be- 
fore Cabul. Soldiers have a very ready perception of the 
degree of reliance they may place on their position and on 
their chiefs. From the first twenty-four hours of the insur- 
rection it became obvious to the whole force that the nature 
of their position tended to compromise rather than to protect 
them, and the British army was at once transformed into a 
beleaguered party struggling to prolong a precarious existence, 
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instead of maintaining or regaining the mastery they ought 
never to have lost. The demoralization of the only European 
regiment there, Her Majesty’s 44th Infantry, seems to have 
been more complete than that of the native troops; indeed, 
the conduct of the soldiers of the 44th at length became so 
bad that they were withdrawn from the weakest point of the 
defences, which they had been allowed to garrison as the 
place of honour, and a party of the 37th Native Infantry was 
substituted in their room. Nor was their behaviour much 
better in the field: on the few occasions which were afforded 
them of meeting the enemy and retrieving their character, they 
hesitated to follow their gallant officers, who rushed alone 
into the close and murderous fire of the Affghan jezails. Not 
even the terrible fate which befel them in the retreat can re- 
move the impression that the 44th regiment not only pe- 
rished, but perished in disgrace. 

Not, however, upon these luckless men does the weight of 
these accusations fall. ‘They had daily evidence of the in- 
firmity and vacillation of the General ; they observed that Bri- 
gadier Shelton, on whom the actual command had in fact de- 
volved, never engaged in any undertaking until it was too 
late to succeed in it, and neglected all the most necessary 
precautions either to repair his past losses or to provide 
against the dangers which were crowding upon them. They 
saw that not only were the houses and forts nearest the city 
abandoned without an effort to relieve the few officers, such 
as Captains Trevor and Mackenzie, who defended them to the 
last, but that the Commissariat Fort itself was abandoned, 
and the troops beheld from their useless and ignominious en- 
trenchment the Affghans crossing and recrossing the road 
between that fort and the gate of the Shah Bagh (or King’s 
Garden), laden with the provisions upon which depended the 
possibility of making a protracted defence. The loss of this fort 
and of the stores might at least have furnished an additional 
reason for evacuating the cantonments and retiring on the 
Bala Hissar; but Brigadier Shelton had from the first avow- 
ed that he despaired of being able to hold out the winter at 
Cabul, and already on the 10th November strenuously ad- 
vocated an immediate retreat to Jellalabad. Sir W. M’Naghten 
and his suite were altogether opposed to this suggestion, and 
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maintained that the army was bound to make good its position 
at whatsoever risk. In the meantime however the bridge, 
which General Elphinstone had very wisely caused to be built 
on his first arrival in order to keep open the passage across 
the river between the Bala Hissar and the cantonments, was 
gradually demolished by the enemy under cover of the bank, 
partly for want of a field-work to protect it, partly through 
the poltroonery of a party set to watch it. It is altogether 
inconceivable what could induce two officers like Elphinstone 
and Shelton, who already meditated a retreat beyond the 
confines of the country and through the most frightful defiles 
in the mountains, to reject as unfavourable the project of a 
retreat on the Bala Hissar. That citadel lay within two miles 
of their lines, and half of that distance was under cover of its 
guns; they were urged to march thither by Captain Conolly 
who remained with the King, and who consequently knew 
that the fortress could contain them ; as for provisions, they 
had but twenty days’ supply in the cantonments, and in fact 
the Bala Hissar itself contained a larger store; lastly, the 
King called upon them to join in his defence, and all the 
political officers, besides many of the chief military authorities, 
considered that a retreat to the Bala Hissar was the only thing 
that could afford the slightest hope of holding out long enough 
for reinforcements to arrive. General Elphinstone’s main 
argument against it was, that a retreat thence would be worse 
than a retreat from the cantonments, because the cattle must 
be abandoned, and the sick and wounded left behind. 

We shall not follow Lieut. Eyre into the details of the 
miserable operations which went on throughout the month of 
November. They were marked by instances of personal he- 
roism of no ordinary character, especially amongst the British 
officers and the sepoys ; but where they succeeded, they were 
so ill-combined that success itself was unprofitable, and more 
frequently their signal failure, whether before the forts or on 
the heights of Beymaroo, served only to deepen the gloom 
which lowered upon that devoted host. 

It is evident that from the first General Elphinstone and 
the council of war had taught themselves to regard flight and 
the total abandonment of their post as the necessary con- 
sequence of their position; and they would probably have 
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treated with the insurgents at a much earlier period if they 
had not met with a determined resistance to these humiliating 
projects on the part of Sir William M’Naghten and the officers 
more particularly attached to the person of the Envoy. The 
fatal error afterwards committed by that individual, which 
cost him his life and may throw an indelible cloud over his 
name, cannot efface the recollection of what he had done 
during this whole time of trial to maintain the dignity and 
even the military reputation of his country. In speaking of 
the treaty of evacuatiomgwhich was afterwards concluded, 
Lieut. Eyre observes :— 

“‘Tt is undeniable that Sir William Macnaghten was forced inte this 
treaty with men whose power he despised, and whose treachery was pro- 
verbial, against his own judgment, by the pressing representations of our 
military heads. It is no less true, that, whatever may have been his politi- 
cal remissness or want of foresight before the rebellion broke out, he had, 
throughout the perils that afterwards beset us, displayed a truly British 
spirit of unflinching fortitude and indefatigable energy, calculated, under 
more auspicious leaders, to have stimulated the zeal and valour of the 
troops, and to have cheered them under the trials and hardships they were 
called on to endure; and I can safely add, without fear of contradiction, 
that scarcely an enterprise was undertaken throughout the siege but at 
the suggestion, and even the entreaties, of the Envoy, he volunteering to 
take on himself the entire responsibility. Justice demands this tribute to 
the memory of one, whose acts, as they will assuredly undergo the severe 
scrutiny of his countrymen, it therefore becomes the duty of every eye- 
witness, who bears testimony on the subject, not only to shield from mis- 
representation, but, where they are deserving of it, to hold up to public 
admiration. I am led to write this solely by my public knowledge of the 
man. If I could bring myself, on matters of such vital importance, to fol- 
low the dictates of mere private feeling, my bias would be altogether on 
the side of my late lamented military chief, who honoured me with his 
friendship, and for whose infirmities every allowance ought, in common 
justice, to be made.” 

This however is to anticipate on the course of events, and 
before we pursue the record of these lamentable occurrences, 
we must turn to an episode, not to be exceeded in interest by 
the boldest creations of romance, and which has an additional 
claim upon our notice, inasmuch as the hero of it is a man, 
who though still in the earlier years of active life, has on two 
most important occasions displayed the most eminent quali- 
ties of courage and prudence in the public service. Four 
years have not elapsed since the British public learned that 
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the Shah of Persia having laid siege with all his forces to the 
city of Herat, when nothing seemed likely to avert the fall of 
that important key of Central Asia, ELprep PorrincEr, a 
Lieutenant in the Company’s service, who was returning, we 
believe by accident, to India by the long land route, flung 
himself into the beleaguered fortress, and by his skill and 
energy presented so gallant a defence that the Shah was ob- 
liged to raise the siege. Nothing that occurred at Cabul 
produced a more painful impression here, than the rumour 
that Lieutenant, or as he is now Major, Pottinger had been 
a party to transactions so utterly inconsistent with his cha- 
racter and his already established reputation. Happily that 
rumour proves to be wholly unfounded ; and Major Pottinger 
is perhaps the only living officer high in command at Cabul 
whose merit shone the brighter in the midst of the danger 
and dismay of that severe trial. 

Upon his arrival from Calcutta, in May 1841, to assume the 
functions of political agent in Kohistan, Pottinger had been 
the first to give warning to the authorities in Cabul of the 
coming storm. His warning was disregarded; his demand 
for reinforcements was neglected or refused. A conspiracy 
was formed amongst the Nijrow chiefs with the avowed in- 
tention of expelling the Feringees and overturning the exist- 
ing government ; and the measures of this party before Lugh- 
manee and in Kohistan were connected with the rising of the 
Giljyies about Cabul. On the 3rd November the hostilities 
commenced at the close of what had professed to be an ami- 
cable conference, by the murder of Lieutenant Charles Rat- 
tray, Major Pottinger’s Assistant. 

‘* In the course of the forenoon of the 3rd of November, Major Pottinger 
had an interview with a number of the more influential chiefs in his house 
or fort, and, about noon, went into the garden to receive those of inferior 
rank, accompanied by his visitors: here they were joined by Lieutenant 
Charles Rattray, Major Pottinger’s assistant. In discussing the question 
of the rewards to which their services might entitle them, the head men 
declared that, although ¢hey were willing to agree to Major Pottinger’s 
propositions, they could not answer for their clansmen and the above- 
mentioned petty chiefs, who were awaiting the expected conference at some 
little distance. Mr. Rattray, accordingly, in company with several of the 
principal, joined the latter, and shortly after proceeded with them to an 
adjoining field, where numbers of their armed retainers were assembled, 
for the purpose of ascertaining their sentiments on the subject of the con- 
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ference. While thus engaged, this most promising and brave young officer 
apparently became aware of intended foul play, and turned to leave the 
field, when he was immediately shot down. At this time Major Pottinger 
was still sitting in his garden, in company with several of the above-men- 
tioned chiefs, and had just received intelligence of the purposed treachery 
from Mahomed Kasim Khan, a debashee of Hazirbash, a small detachment 
of which composed a part of his escort: he had with difficulty compre- 
hended the man’s meaning, which was conveyed by hints, when the sound 
of firing was heard :—the chiefs that were with him rose and fled, and he 
escaped into the fort by the postern gate; which having secured, he, from 
the terre-plein of the rampart, saw poor Mr. Rattray lying badly wounded 
in the field at the distance of some 300 yards, and the late pretended ne- 
gotiators making off in all directions with the plunder of the camp of the 
Hazirbash detachment. Of these plunderers, a party passing close to Mr. 
Rattray, and observing that life was not extinct, one of them put his gun 
close to his head, and blew his brains out,—several others discharging their 
pieces into different parts of his body.” 


The forces at Major Pottinger’s disposal at Lughmanee, 
and those in the fortified barracks at Charekar, were far too 
weak to make an efficient resistance, and several parties which 
were sent to recruit the garrison of the former place were cut 
off or driven back, with the loss of their officers. 


“This disappointment led Major Pottinger to believe that no second 
attempt would be made to relieve them; and as he had no ammunition 
beyond the supply in the men’s pouches, he determined to retreat on Cha- 
rekar after dark: the better to hide his intention, he ordered grain to be 
brought into the fort. Meantime the Charekar cantonment was attacked 
on all sides, and in the afternoon large bodies of the enemy were detached 
thence, and joining others from that part of the valley, recommenced their 
investment of Lughmanee. That part of the major’s garrison which occu- 
pied the small fort to the east of the principal one, defended by himself, 
although their orders were not to vacate their posts until after dark, being 
panic-stricken, did so at once, gaining the stronger position, but leaving 
behind several wounded comrades and their havildar, who remained stanch 
to his duty: these, however, were brought off. Major Pottinger then 
strengthened the garrison of a cluster of adjacent huts, which, being sur- 
rounded by a sort of rude fortification, formed a tolerably good out-work ; 
but the want of European officers to control the men was soon lamentably 
apparent, and in a short time the Goorkhas, headed by their native officer, 
abandoned the hamlet, followed as a matter of course by the few Affghan 
soldiers attached to Captain Codrington’s person, who had remained faith- 
ful until then. This last misfortune gave the enemy cover up to the very 
gate of the main stronghold, and before dark they had succeeded in getting 
possession of a gun-shed built against its outer wall, whence they com- 
menced mining. 

“As soon as night had fairly closed in, Major Pottinger drew together 
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the Goorkha garrison outside the postern gate, under pretence of making a 
sortie, and thus separated them from the Affghans and their followers, who 
remained inside ; he then marched for Charekar, the garrison of the remain- 
ing fort joining him as he drew on; he passed by the investing posts in 
perfect silence, taking his route along the skirts of the mountains to avoid 
the main road, and arrived in safety at Charekar. In Lughmanee he aban- 
doned the hostages whom he had taken from the Kohistan chiefs, two 
boxes of treasure containing 2000 rupees, about sixty stand of juzails, all 
his office records, Mr. Rattray’s, Dr. Grant’s, and his own personal pro- 
perty, and a number of horses belonging to himself and the above-men- 
tioned two officers, and to some horsemen who had not deserted; for the 
greater part of his mounted escort had fled in the begiuning of the affray. 
The Heratees, and seven or eight Peshawarees, were the only Affghans who 
adhered to him; the Cabulees had deserted to a man immediately on the 
murder of Mr. Rattray; they had been much disgusted the preceding 
month, as well as their comrades who proved unfaithful too, by the sud- 
den reduction of a portion of his escort, which naturally led them to appre- 
hend that their livelihood from the British service was of a precarious 
nature. 

**On the morning of the 5th of November large bodies of the enemy 
closed in round the Charekar barracks, and about seven o'clock they at- 
tacked the outposts with a spirit engendered by the success of the pre- 
ceding evening. Captain Codrington requested Major Pottinger to take 
charge of what artillery he had, and to move a squadron in support of the 
skirmishers, which he did. The skirmishers were driven in, and, while 
retreating, Major Pottinger was wounded in the leg by a musket shot. 
Encouraged by this, and by the unfinished state of the works round the 
barracks, in the entrance of which there was no gate, the enemy advanced 
with great determination to the attack, and dislodged the Goorkhas from 
some mud huts outside, which were still occupied by a part of the regi- 
ment. In this affair Captain Codrington, an officer of whose merits it is 
difficult to speak too highly, fell mortally wounded. The main post was, 
however, successfully defended, and the enemy driven back with consider- 
able loss; upon which Mr. Haughton (who had now succeeded to the 
command, the only remaining officer being Mr. Rose, a mere youth,) made 
a sortie and drove the enemy out of the gardens occupied by them in the 
morning, maintaining his ground against their most desperate efforts until 
after dark. Relief was then sent to the garrison (consisting of about fifty 
men) of Khaja Meer’s fort, which it had been found expedient to occupy 
previously, because it commanded the interior of the barracks on the 
southern side. 

“* From this time the unfortunate horses and cattle of the garrison were 
obliged to endure the extremity of thirst, there being no water for them, 
and the supply for even the fighting men scanty in the extreme, obtained 
only from a few pools in the ditch of the rampart, which had been formed 
by a seasonable fall of rain. During the 6th the enemy renewed their 
attack in augmented numbers, the whole population of the country appa- 
rently swarming to the scene of action. Notwithstanding two successful 
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sorties, all the outposts were driven in by dark, and thenceforth the garri- 
son was confined to the barrack itself. 

“On the 7th the enemy got possession of Khaja Meer’s fort: the regi- 
mental monshee had been gained over, and through him the native officer 
was induced to surrender. From the towers of that fort, on the 8th, the 
enemy offered terms, on the condition that all the infidels should embrace 
Mahomedanism. Major Pottinger replied, that they had come to aid a 
Mahomedan sovereign in the recovery of his rights; that they consequently 
were within the pale of Islam, and exempt from coercion on the score of 
religion. The enemy rejoined, that the king himself had ordered them to 
attack the Kaffirs, and wished to know if Major Pottinger would yield on 
receiving an order. He refused to do so, except on the production of a 
written document. All this time the garrison was sorely galled from the 
post of vantage in possession of the enemy. 

“On the 9th the enemy were enabled, by the carelessness of the guard, 
to blow up a part of the south-west tower of the barracks ; but, before they 
could profit by the breach and the panic of the men, Mr. Haughton rallied 
the fugitives, and, leading them back, secured the top of the parapet wall 
with a barricade of boards and sand-begs. 

“On the 10th the officers drew their last pool of water, and served out 
half a wine-glass to each fighting man. 

“On the 11th all could not share even in that miserable proportion, and 
their sufferings from thirst were dreadful. During the night a sortie was 
made, and some of the followers brought in a little water from a distant 
place, the sight of which only served to aggravate the distress of the ma- 
jority ; stili, however, the fortitude of these brave and hardy soldiers re- 
mained unshaken, although apathy, the result of intense suffering, espe- 
cially among Hindoos, began to benumb their faculties. 

“On the 12th, after dark, Mr. Haughton ordered out a party to cover 
the water-carriers in an attempt to obtain a supply; but the over-harassed 
Sepoys, unable to restrain themselves, dashed out of the ranks on approach- 
ing the coveted element, instead of standing to their arms to repel the 
enemy, and consequently the expedition failed in its object. Another sortie, 
consisting of two companies under Ensign Rose, was then ordered out, one 
of which, having separated from the other, dispersed in search of water ; 
that under Mr. Rose himself fell on a post of the besiegers, every man of 
which they bayoneted; but, being unaccountably struck with a panic, the 
men fied back to the barracks, leaving Mr. Rose almost alone, who was 
then obliged to return, having accomplished his object but partially. These 
circumstances were communicated by Mr. Haughton to Major Pottinger 
(whose wound had disabled him from active bodily co-operation in these 
last events), together with the startling intelligence that the corps was 
almost wholly disorganised from the large amount of killed and wounded, 
the hardships it had undergone, the utter inefficiency of the native officers, 
who had no sort of control over the soldiers, the exhaustion of the men 
from constant duty, and the total want of water and provisions. 

“ Relief from Cabul, for which Major Pottinger had written repeatedly, 
seemed now hopeless, and an attempt at protracted defence of the post 
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appeared likely to ensure the destruction of its brave defenders. Major 
Pottinger considered that the only remaining chance of saving any portion 
of the regiment was a retreat to Cabul; and, although that was abun- 
dantly perilous, he entertained a hope that a few of the most active men 
who were not encumbered with wives and children might escape. Then 
was felt most bitterly the impolicy of the encouragement which had been 
held out to all the recruits to bring their families with them, on what, 
even at the time of their being raised, was looked on by the most able 
officers as likely to prove @ campaign of several years. Mr. Haughton 
coincided in the Major’s views, and it was agreed, to ensure secrecy, that 
the men should not be informed of their intentions until paraded for the 
march. 

«This wretched state of things continued until the afternoon of the 13th, 
when Mr. Haughton discovered amongst the Punjabee artillerymen two 
who had deserted a few days previously, and who apparently had returned 
for the purpose of seducing their comrades. He immediately seized them ; 
but while he was in the act of their apprehension, the jemadar of the 
artillery, himself a Punjabee Mussulman, snatched a sword from a by- 
stander and cut down that officer, repeating his blows as he lay on the 
ground. Before the astonished Goorkhas could draw their knives or han- 
dle their muskets, this miscreant, followed by all the artillerymen and the 
greater number of the Mahomedans in the barracks, rushed out of the gate 
and escaped. The tumult and confusion occasioned by this impressed 
Major Pottinger with the idea that the enemy had driven the men from 
the walls; under this impression he caused himself to be carried to the 
main gate, but on his arrival he found that Dr. Grant had secured that 
point, and rallied the men. The native officers immediately gathered round 
him with many of the Sepoys to assert their fidelity ; but demoralization 
had evidently progressed fearfully, as may be judged from the fact that the 
garrison had plundered the treasure and the quarters of the deceased Cap- 
tain Codrington the instant the Major had left them, and that in the face 
of the enemy’s fire they had pulled down the officers’ boxes, which had 
been piled up as traverses, to protect the doorway, broken them open, and 
pillaged them. Dr. Grant then amputated Mr. Haughton’s right hand, 
and hastily dressed the severe wounds which he had received in his left 
arm and on his neck. In the evening the doctor spiked all the guns with 
his own hands, and the garrison then left the barracks by the postern gate. 
The advance was led by Major Pottinger (Mr. Haughton, who accompa- 
nied him, being unable to do more than sit passively on his horse), Dr. 
Grant brought out the main body, and Ensign Rose, with the quarter- 
master-serjeant, commanded the rear. 

“* Notwithstanding the previous sufferings of these unfortunate men, it 
may be said that here commenced their real disasters. In vain did Major 
Pottinger attempt to lead his men to seize a building generally occupied by 
the enemy after night-fall, by the possession of which the exit of the main 
body from the barracks might be covered. In fact, it was with much dif- 
ficulty that he eventually succeeded in halting them at about half a mile 
from the barracks until the main body and rear should close up. The men 
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were naturally occupied entirely with their families, and such property as 
it had been impossible to prevent their bringing away; and discipline, the 
only source of hope under such circumstances, was at an end. 

«* After the junction of the main body and rear, Dr. Grant suddenly dis- 
appeared, and was not afterwards seen. 

“The regiment then proceeded along the road to Sinjit Durrah, where 
Major Pottinger knew that water could be procured. On reaching the 
first stream, the last remnant of control over this disorderly mob was lost ; 
much delay took place, and, in moving on, the advance became suddenly 
separated from the main body. After an anxious search Major Pottinger 
effected a rejunction. 

** At Sinjit Durrah they quitted the road to avoid alarming the villages, 
and any outposts that might be stationed there; and much time was lost 
in regaining the track from the other side: at Istalif the same manceuvre 
was practised. Major Pottinger now found very few inclined to push on ; 
exhaustion from the pain of his wound precluded the possibility of his 
being of any further use as a leader; and he determined to push on with 
Mr. Haughton towards Cabul, although with faint hope that the strength 
of either would prove adequate to the exertion. Having no guide they got 
into many difficulties ; and day was breaking by the time they reached the 
range of mountains half way between Charekar and Cabul. Men and 
horses were by this time incapable of further endurance: the latter, it 
must be remembered, had been ten days without water previously to start- 
ing, and five days without food; they were still upwards of twenty miles 
from any place of safety ; their sufferings from their wounds, fatigue, hun- 
ger and thirst made life a burden, and at this time despair had almost 
obtained a victory—but God sustained them. By Mr. Haughton’s advice 
they sought shelter in a very deep but dry ravine, close to a small village, 
hoping that their proximity to danger might prove a source of safety; as 
it was probable that the inhabitants, who by this time must have been on 
the alert, would scarcely think of looking for their prey cluse to their own 
doors. The companions of Major Pottinger and Mr. Haughton were a 
sepoy of the regiment, a moonshee, and the regimental buniah. In the 
forenoon they were alarmed by a firing on the mountains above them ; the 
cause of this, as it appeared afterwards, was that a few of the fugitive 
Goorkhas had ascended the hills for safety (which indeed it was Major 
Pottinger’s wish to do, until he yielded to the arguments of his companion), 
whither they were pursued and massacred by the country people. The rest 
of the day passed in tranquillity ; and again, under the friendly shroud of 
darkness, having previously calculated their exact position, did this sorely- 
bestead little party resume their dangerous route. It was providential that 
Major Pottinger had, from his habits as a traveller through unknown and 
difficult regions, accustomed himself to ascertain and remember the bear- 
ings of the most conspicuous landmarks of the countries he traversed ; it 
was therefore comparatively easy for him to lead the way over the steep 
and rugged peaks, by which alone they might hope to find a safe path,— 
for the main road, and even the more accessible tracks across the tops of 
the mountains, were closely beset, and watch-fires gleamed in all directions, 
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Indeed Gholam-Moyun-ood-deer, a distinguished partisan in the service 
of the rebels, had been despatched from Cabul with a number of his most 
active followers, purposely to intercept and seize the Major, of whose flight 
intelligence had been early received, and actually was at that time patrol- 
ling those very heights uver which the fugitives passed. But the protect- 
ing hand of Providence was displayed, not only in leading them unharmed 
through the midst of their enemies, but in supplying them with mental for- 
titude and bodily strength. Weak and exhausted, their hardy and usually 
sure-footed Toorkman horses could scarcely strain up the almost imprac- 
ticable side of the mountain, or preserve their equilibrium in the sharp 
sudden descents which they encountered, for path there was none. On 
one occasion, Mr. Haughton, whose desperate wounds I have already de- 
scribed, fell off, and being unable to rise, declared his determination of 
awaiting his fate where he lay. The Major refused to desert him, and 
both slept for about one hour, when, nature being a little restored, they 
pushed on until they descended into the plain of Alifat, which they crossed, 
avoiding the fort of that name, and struggling up the remaining ridge that 
separated them from the plain of Cabul, they entered it by the southern 
end of the Cabul lake. Intending now to cross the cultivation, and to 
reach cantonments by the back of the Shah’s garden, Major Pottinger 
missed his road close to Kila-i-bolund, and found himself within the 
enemy’s sentries ; but being unwilling to alarm them by retracing his steps, 
after discovering his mistake, he led the way towards Deh Affghan. Here 
they were challenged by various outposts, to whom they answered after 
the fashion of Affghan horsemen; but they were compelled, in order to 
avoid suspicion, actually to enter the city of Cabul, their only hope now 
being in the slumberous security of the inhabitants at that hour (it being 
now about 3 a.M.), and in the protection of their Affghan dress and equip- 
ments. The Goorkha sepoy, who, strange to say, had kept up with them 
on foot, had his outward man concealed by a large postheen, or sheep-skin 
cloak. They pursued their way through the lanes and bazar of the city, 
without any interruption, except the occasional gruff challenge of a sleepy 
watchman, until they gained the skirts of the city. There they were like 
to have been stopped by a picket which lay between them and the canton- 
ment.—The disposition to a relaxation of vigilance as the morning ap- 
proaches, which marks the Affghan soldier, again befriended them; they 
had nearly passed the post before they were pursued.—Desperation en- 
abled them to urge their wearied horses into a pace, which barely gave 
them the advantage over their enemies who were on foot ; and they escaped 
with a volley from the now aroused picket, the little Goorkha freshening 
his way in the most surprising manner, considering his previous journey. 
A few hundred yards further brought them within the ramparts of our 
cantonment, where they were received by their brethren in arms as men 
risen from the dead.” 


Such was the man who on the 15th of November reached 
the cantonments of General Elphinstone’s army. Wounded 
and exhausted by these terrific dangers, he took no part in 
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the operations of the following days; and it was not till after 
Sir William M’Naghten’s death that he was called upon to 
play an important part in these proceedings—when, indeed, 
all hope of safety was lost. 

We now return to the regular narrative. On the 24th of 
November the proposals for negotiation began to assume a 
more positive shape. 

“« A letter to the address of the Envoy was this day received from Osman 
Khan, Barukzye, a near relative of the new king, and generally supposed 
to have a favourable bearing towards us, wherein he took credit to himself 
for having ‘ checked the ardour of his followers in their pursuit of our fly- 
ing troops on the preceding day, when, by following up their success, the 
loss of our cantonments and the destruction of our force was inevitable ; 
but that it was not the wish of the chiefs to proceed to such dreadful ex- 
tremities, their sole desire being that we should quietly evacuate the coun- 
try, leaving them to govern it according to their own rules, and with a 
king of their own choosing.’ On the receipt of this friendly communica- 
tion, the Envoy requested the General to state his opinion regarding the 
possibility, in a military point of view, of retaining our position in the can- 
tonments ; as, in case of a negative reply, he might be able to enter into 
negotiations with the existing rulers of the country. 

“« The General replied to the effect that ‘we had now been in a state of 
siege for three weeks; our provisions were nearly expended, and our forage 
entirely consumed, without the prospect of procuring a fresh supply; that 
our troops were much reduced by casualties, and the large number of sick 
and wounded increased almost daily ; and that, considering the difficulty 
of defending the extensive and ill-situated cantonment, the near approach 
of winter, the fact of our communications being cut off, and that we had 
no prospect of reinforcement, with the whole country in arms against us ; 
he did not think it possible to retain our present position in the country, 
and therefore thought the Envoy ought to avail himself of the offer to ne- 
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gotiate, which had been made him. 


A conference accordingly took place between the Envoy and 
the chiefs ; 


“*but the demands made by the chiefs were such as it was impossible 
to comply with, and the deputies took leave of the Envoy with the excla- 
mation that ‘we should meet again in battle!’ ‘We shall at all events 
meet,’ replied Sir William, ‘at the day of judgment.’ At night the Envoy 
received a letter from the chiefs proposing terms of so disgraceful and in- 
suiting a nature, as seemed at once to preclude all hope of terminating our 
difficulties by treaty. The tenor of them was as follows: ‘That we should 
deliver up Shah Shoojah and his whole family; lay down our arms, and 
make an unconditional surrender ; when they might perhaps be induced to 
spare our lives, and allow us to leave the country on condition of never 
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returning.” The Envoy’s reply was such as well became the representative 
of his country’s honour. ‘ He was astonished,’ he said, ‘ at their depart- 
ing from that good faith for which he had given them credit, by violating 
the conditions on which he had been led to entertain proposals for a pa- 
cific arrangement ; that the terms they proposed were too dishonourable 
to be entertained for a moment; and that, if they persisted in them, he 
must again appeal to arms, leaving the result to the God of battles.’ ”’ 


Ten days afterwards, however, the negotiations were re- 
sumed in compliance with the earnest desire of the General, 
and another conference took place, with a large council of the 
chiefs, on a plain near the banks of the river. 


«* After the exchange of salutations, Sir William addressed the assem- 
bled Khans, alluding to past times, during which relations of perfect cordi- 
ality and friendship had existed between them and the English. He greatly 
lamented that feelings of so pleasant and mutually beneficial a nature should 
have been thus rudely interrupted, but professed himself wholly ignorant 
of the causes of such interruption. He proceeded to state that sentiments 
of good-will towards the Affghan nation had principally induced the Bri- 
tish government to lend their aid in restoring to the seat of his ancestors a 
king, who, notwithstanding his misfortunes, originating in causes to which 
he would not then allude, had ever reigned in the hearts of the mass of 
his people; that the restoration of their monarch had apparently given the 
utmost satisfaction to all classes throughout his dominions.—If, however, 
that satisfaction had passed away, and given place to emotions of a wholly 
contrary nature (and he supposed that the assembled Sirdars and Khans 
might be considered the mouth-piece of the people), it no longer became 
the British government to persist in a course so displeasing to those chiefly 
interested in the result. On this account he was willing to enter into ne- 
gotiations for the smoothing over of present difficulties, and for the adopt- 
ing of such measures as were likely to be the most conducive towards the 
re-establishment of that mutual friendship between the British and Affghan 
governments, the maintenance of which, he felt assured, must be earnestly 
desired by both parties.—To all these propositions Mahomed Akber Khan 
and Osman Khan, as the principal personages present, expressed, with the 
hearty concurrence of the inferior chiefs, their entire assent, adding many 
expressions of their personal esteem for the Envcy himself, and their grati- 
tude for the way in which the exiled Ameer had been used. The Envoy 
then requested permission to read to them a paper containing a general 
sketch of the proposed treaty. This being agreed to, the articles of the 
treaty were read and discussed. Their general purport was to the effect— 
That the British should evacuate Affghanistau, including Candahar, Ghuz- 
nee, Cabul, Jellalabad, and all the other stations absolutely within the 
limits of the country so called ;—that they should be permitted to return 
not only unmolested to India, but that supplies of every description should 
be afforded them in their road thither, certain men of consequence accom- 
panying them as hostages ;—that the Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan, his 
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family, and every Affghan now in exile for political offences, should be 
allowed to return to their country ;—that Shah Shoojah and his family 
should be allowed the option of remaining at Cabul or proceeding with the 
British troops to Loodiana, in either case receiving from the Affghan go- 
vernment a pension of one lac of rupees per annum ;—that means of trans- 
port for the conveyance of our baggage, stores, etc., including that re- 
quired by the royal family, in case of their adopting the latter alternative, 
should be furnished by the existing Affghan government ;—that an amnesty 
should be granted to all those who had made themselves obnoxious on 
account of their attachment to Shah Shoojah and his allies, the British ;— 
that all prisoners should be released ;—that no British force should be 
ever again sent into Affghanistan, unless called for by the Affghan govern- 
ment, between whom and the British nation perpetual friendship should 
be established on the sure foundation of mutual good offices.” 

To all these terms the chiefs acceded with every appearance 
of cordiality, with the exception of Akber Khan, who offered 
some objections, which were overruled by his comrades. It 
was agreed that the evacuation should commence in three 
days. Captain Trevor was given as a hostage; and it need 
scarcely be added, that from that moment the Envoy was 
bound by the commonest rules of good faith and prudence to 
maintain the conditions of that compact inviolate, if, indeed, 
he could ever have deluded himself so far as to believe that 
the apparent acquiescence of the chiefs in these terms was 
sincere. 

We now arrive at that passage in this fatal history which 
marks more forcibly than any other the utter desperation and 
loss of self-command of those to whom the welfare of so many 
thousands and the honour of their country was entrusted. It 
was bad that a British regiment, supported by 5000 gallant 
auxiliaries, should have sustained repeated defeats and re- 
mained besieged for six weeks by an infuriated population and 
by irregular troops ; it was worse that a British general should 
counsel retreat, and confess his inability to extricate himself 
from a position to which his own vacillation and inaptitude 
had brought him; but the worst disgrace of all—-the most 
incredible violation of public duty—was that the Envoy and 
civil representative of Great Britain should have resorted to 
underhand dealings to escape the conditions of a treaty which 
he had himself proposed, and that a man of dauntless spirit 
and high reputation should have stooped to intrigues as crimi- 
nal as they were absurd and fatal. 
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Eleven days had elapsed since the conclusion of the agree- 
ment on the 11th of December. The troops had already 
evacuated the Bala Hissar; preparations of every kind were 
made for departure; an order had been signed and sent by 
the Envoy for the evacuation of Ghuznee; much of the heavy 
ammunition had been surrendered; supplies to a certain ex- 
tent had been provided by the Affghans for the march; and 
numerous hostages had been given for the entire fulfilment of 
the treaty. Such was the state of things when Mahomed 
Akber Khan spread the net of intrigue in which Sir William 
M’Naghten lost not only his life, but that character for ho- 
nourable consistency which he had hitherto maintained. On 
the 22nd of December 


“Captain Skinner, at this time living under Mahomed Akber’s protec- 
tion, was made the bearer of proposals to the Envoy, of so advantageous 
a nature, as to prove, in his forlorn circumstances, irresistibly tempting. 

«¢ Amenoollah Khan, the most influential of the rebels, was to be seized 
on the following day, and delivered up to us as a prisoner. Mahomed 
Khan’s fort was to be immediately occupied by one of our regiments, and 
the Bala Hissar by another. Shah Shoojah was to continue king; Ma- 
homed Akber was to become his wuzeer, and our troops were to remain in 
their present position until the following spring.—That a scheme like this, 
bearing impracticability on its very face, should have for a moment de- 
ceived a man of Sir William’s usual intelligence and penetration, is indeed 
an extraordinary instance of infatuation, that can only be accounted for on 
the principle that a drowning man will catch at a straw. Our fortunes 
were now at their lowest ebb; the chiefs were apparently delaying our 
departure until the snow should have formed an impassable barrier to the 
removal of our troops, who, even in the absence of an enemy, would but 
too probably perish from cold and famine. A treaty formed with men 
famed for falsehood and treachery, and who had already shown an utter 
disregard of some of its most important stipulations, could be regarded as 
little better than so much waste paper; added to which consideration, Sir 
William felt that his own fame was deeply involved in the issue of that 
policy, of which he had from the very first been the prime advocate and 
upholder, and that with it he must stand or fall. The specious project of 
Mahomed Akber offered a solution to the difficulties that beset his path, 
at which he grasped with an eagerness engendered by despair. The 
strength of the rebels had hitherto lain in their unanimity ; the proposed 
stroke of policy would at once dissolve the confederacy, and open a road 
by which to retrieve our ruined fortunes. On either hand there was dan- 
ger; and, miserable as Sir William’s life had been for the past six weeks, 
he was willing to stake his all on the issue of a plan which seemed to offer 
a faint hope of recovering the ground we had lost. 
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“In a fatal hour he signed his name to a paper consenting to the arrange- 
ment. His doom was sealed. The whole was a scheme got up by the 
chiefs to test his sincerity.” 


These statements are confirmed with the greatest minute- 
ness by Captain Mackenzie and Captain Lawrence, officers 
attached to the Envoy, who were present at these conferences, 
and very nearly fell victims to the plot. They were not, how- 
ever, cognizant of the Envoy’s scheme until they were on 
their way to that fatal meeting, and then all remonstrance was 


too late. 
It appears most probable that the object of this plot was 


in the first place to put the sincerity of the British Envoy to 
the proof, and in the second to gain possession of his person. 
The evidence does not go to prove that the murder of Sir 
William was deliberately intended, but rather that he was 
shot by Akber Khan because he resisted the treacherous at- 
tempt of that chief to seize him and carry him off. Captain 
Trevor shared his unhappy fate; but the other two officers 
present were taken prisoners, protected from the fury of the 
Ghazees, and treated with great kindness by the chiefs to 
whose custody they were assigned. 


** But what were our troops about all this time? Were no steps taken 
to rescue the Envoy and his friends from their perilous position? Where 
was the body-guard which followed them from cantonments? These ques- 
tions will naturally occur to all who read the foregoing pages, and I wish 
it were in my power to render satisfactory answers. 

“The body-guard had only got a few hundred yards from the gate in 
their progress to the scene of conference, when they suddenly faced about 
and came galloping back, several shots being fired at them in their retreat. 
Lieutenant Le Geyt, in passing through the gate, exclaimed that the Envoy 
had been carried off, and it was believed that, finding his men would not 
advance to the rescue, he came back for assistance. But the intelligence 
he brought, instead of rousing our leaders to instant action, seemed to 
paralyze their faculties ; and, although it was evident that our Envoy had 
been basely entrapped, if not actually murdered, before our very gate, and 
though even now crowds of Affghans, horse and foot, were seen passing 
and repassing to and fro in hostile array, between Mahomed’s fort and the 
place of meeting, not a gun was opened upon them; not a soldier was 
stirred from his post; no sortie was apparently even thought of ; treachery 
was allowed to triumph in open day; the murder of a British Envoy was 
perpetrated in the face and within musket-shot of a British army; and 
not only was no effort made to avenge the dastardly deed, but the body 
was left lying on the plain to be mangled and insulted, and finally carried 
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off to be paraded in the public market by a ruffianly mob of fanatical 
barbarians.” 


For some time, indeed, considerable uncertainty prevailed 
in the cantonments as to the fate of the Envoy and his luck- 
less companions: it was doubted whether they had perished— 
it was doubted whether any had been saved. On the follow- 
ing day these doubts were removed; and Christmas-eve was 
spent in that small Christian camp as by men doomed to the 
most horrible forms of ignominy and death. 

Upon the death of Sir William M’Naghten the General 
called upon Major Pottinger, who was still incapacitated from 
active bodily exertion by his wounds, to assume the office of 
political agent and adviser. All doubt was now removed as 
to the faithlessness of the chiefS and the utter invalidity of 
the treaty. Major Pottinger’s first act was therefore to de- 
clare in council, when he was called upon to negotiate bills to 
the amount of fourteen lacs of rupees payable to the chiefs 
under that treaty, that “ no confidence could be placed in any 
“treaty formed with the Affghan chiefs; that under such 

circumstances to bind the hands of the government by pro- 

mising to evacuate the country and to restore the deposed 

Ameer, and to waste moreover so much public money, 
‘** merely to save our own lives and property, would be incon- 

sistent with the duty we owed our country and the govern- 

ment we served ; and that the only honourable course would 

be either to hold out to the last at Cabul or to force our 

immediate retreat to Jellalabad.” This opinion was forth- 
with overruled nem. con. by the whole council of war—of 
which council, by the way, Brigadier Shelton alone survives 
to give an account of that decision. By this time new con- 
ditions, more dangerous and degrading than the former ones, 
were annexed to the treaty. Fresh hostages were demanded 
and obtained; even married men with their families were 
required; and the guns and the treasure were to be surren- 
dered. 

Under these circumstances, on the 6th of January, 1842, 
the army left the cantonments to face dangers and deaths even 
more appalling than those they fled from—famine, the winter, 
the impassable mountains and the pitiless foe! We shall 
leave the reader to peruse Lieut. Eyre’s account of the retreat 
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in the book itself. Without any laboured attempt at descrip- 
tion, or any great accuracy or elegance of writing, that chap- 
ter exceeds anything in Ségur’s ‘ History of the Campaign of 
Russia’ for melancholy interest. That march of death may, 
without exaggeration, be described as the most terrible mili- 
tary catastrophe in modern history: for although on many a 
field of battle more lives have been lost, and in many a retreat 
more stragglers have dropped down to perish, there is some- 
thing in the very words “ the annihilation of the whole force ” 
which strikes home with a strange and fearful awe. It is 
THE worst that could happen. Four thousand five hun- 
dred fighting men marched forth that day (of whom 690 were 
Europeans, besides the European officers of the native regi- 
ments), and about 12,000 camp followers, without including 
the women and the children. Of these, twenty-nine officers, 
ten ladies, ten children and fifty-one privates are known to 
survive. 

It is not amongst this scanty remnant of the army that the 
public will seek for those who are to bear the blame of such 
a misfortune ; they are for the most part only the victims or 
humble instruments of errors which it was not in their power 
to avert or to retrieve. Still less shall we satisfy the justice of 
the case by an inquiry into the conduct of those who are gone 
to another and a higher account; nor will it be endured that 
obloquy heaped upon the names and characters of the dead 
should relieve the living from the share of responsibility which 
attaches to their conduct and to their policy. The real au- 
thors of these disasters are alive. They have been placed, by 
honours prematurely conferred upon them for services greatly 
misinterpreted by a gracious sovereign and an indulgent 
country, in situations of great eminence and distinction, where 
they may most fitly answer for themselves : 

« Multi 

Committant eadem diverso crimina fato, 

[lle crucem pretium sceleris tulit, hic diadema.”’ 
General Elphinstone died a prisoner in the hands of a barba- 
rous enemy, and his corpse was pelted by savages. General 
Keane has won a place in the ranks of the British peerage, 
and wears the coronet of an English baron. Yet what says 
our candid and judicious author ? 
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«In taking a retrospective view of those unprecedented occurrences, it 
is evident that our reverses may be mainly attributed to a lack of ordinary 
foresight and penetration on the part of the chief military and civil authori- 
ties, on their first entering on the occupation of this country ; a country 
whose innumerable fortified strongholds and difficult mountain-passes, in 
the hands of a proud and warlike population, never really subdued nor 
reconciled to our rule, though unable to oppose the march of a disciplined 
army through their land, ought to have induced a more than common de- 
gree of vigilance and circumspection, in making adequate provision against 
any such popular outbreak as might have been anticipated, and did actually 
occur. But, instead of applying his undeniable talents to the completion 
of that conquest which gained him an illustrious title and a wide renown, 
Lord Keane contented himself with the superficial success which attended 
his progress through a country hitherto untraversed by an European army 
since the classic days of Alexander the Great; he hurried off with too 
great eagerness to enjoy the applause which awaited him in England, and 
left to his successors the far more arduous task of securing in their grasp 
the unwieldy prize, of which he had obtained the nominal possession. 

“On his return to India, Lord Keane took with him a large portion of 
the Bengal force, with which he had arrived at Cabul; the whole of the 
Bombay troops made a simultaneous homeward movement ; and the army, 
with which he had entered Affghanistan, was thus reduced to a miserable 
moiety before any steps had been taken to guard against surprise by the 
erection of a stronghold on the approved principles of modern warfare, or 
the establishment of a line of military posts to keep open our communica- 
tions with India, on which country the army must necessarily for a long 
time have been entirely dependent for the muniticns of war. The distance 
from Cabul to Ferozepore, our nearest Indian station, is about 600 miles. 
Between Cabul and Peshawur occur the stupendous and dangerous defiles 
of Khoord-Cabul, Tezeen, Purreedurrah, Jugdulluk, and Kyber, through- 
out whose whole extent food and forage are procurable only at !ong inter- 
vals, and even then with much difficulty. 

«‘ From Peshawur to Ferozepore is the Punjab, or country of the Seiks, 
traversed by five great rivers, and occupied by a powerful nation, on whose 
pacific professions no reliance could be placed. Along this extended line 
of communication Lord Keane established but one small solitary post, in 
the fort of Ali Musjed, in the heart of the Khyber pass. He left behind 
him, in fact, an army, whose isolated position and reduced strength offered 
the strongest possible temptation to a proud and restless race, to rally their 
scattered tribes in one grand effort to regain their lost independence.” 


But in our judgement the further we recede from the actual 
scene of these melancholy events, the deeper does the culpa- 
bility of those with whom they originated become. To em- 
bark in such undertakings, and to project a grand scheme of 
military operations on such a scale and for such a purpose, is 
the heaviest and highest act which a governor or a minister 
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can resolve to perform. Such acts can only be justified when 
they are undertaken with the fullest persuasion of their wis- 
dom and their necessity ; they can only be successful when 
all the adverse contingencies have been most carefully weighed 
and provided against; and we confidently add, though to 
some the sentence may seem harsh, that such undertakings 
are to be judged mainly by their results. 

The considerations of policy which led to the Affghan war 
may be divided into two classes, for although in fact the view 
taken of the question by Lord Auckland and by his colleagues 
in England was the same, their position was very different. 
It had been ascertained, beyond all power of doubt, that 
Russian emissaries were at work in every part of Asia, both 
within and without the confines of British India, to under- 
mine the authority of the government of Calcutta, to rouse 
the dormant passions of the native princes, and to detach 
from their alliance or amity with England those independent 
rulers of Central Asia, who were supposed, to a certain extent, 
to command the approaches to the Anglo-Indian empire. 
The Shah of Persia, under the direct instigation of a Russian 
ambassador, had marched an army against a city which is 
justly regarded, both in a military and commercial point of 
view, as one of the most important positions in Central Asia. 
An emissary from St. Petersburgh had responded, on the part 
of the Emperor Nicholas, to proposals of the Ameer Dost 
Mahomed, which were avowedly hostile to British influence 
in Asia, and were calculated to lead to an invasion by a Rus- 
sian army, or by an army under Russian influence, of the 
territory of a power closely allied to ourselves and immedi- 
ately contiguous to our own. 

We shall not here stop to inquire how far these dangers 
were real, for if they were not so, then of course the whole 
case set up by the Whig Government falls to the ground. 
Nor shall we discuss the question (though very weighty evi- 
dence may be adduced in opposition to Lord Auckland’s 
manifesto from the suppressed despatches of Sir A. Burnes), 
how far it would have been possible to paralyse all these in- 
trigues, and to make Dost Mahomed himself our firm ally by 
the exercise of a little prudence, assisted by a subsidy not 
exceeding the one hundredth part of what this war has cost 
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the Indian exchequer. These are arguments which may be 
placed in a very strong light; and indeed this is the view 
taken of the question by the oldest and wisest servants of the 
East India Company, by men not inferior to any statesmen 
now living in the highest qualities of their profession, and by 
Sir Alexander Burnes himself. But we are content to take 
the whole matter as it is stated by the authors of the war, 
and with no other evidence than that which is contained in 
the parliamentary papers, garbled and perverted as they are 
now known to be. Giving then the late Government the 
whole benefit of their own version of the facts, they stand in 
this dilemma, from which no art or assurance can extricate 
them. Either the grounds of apprehension and remonstrance 
against Russia were so strong that they fully justified the 
British Government in treating her as an open enemy and 
demanding redress on pain of open war; or if they were not 
so strong, then all ground for making a British army take the 
field and cross our frontier was wanting. It is ridiculous to 
talk of a semi-casus belli, which justifies you in invading the 
territory and dethroning the ruler of a people, who were 
certainly formidable nowhere but in their own mountains; if 
that casus belli does not justify you in calling to account the 
power against which you are really compelled to act. But, 
as if to make the absurdity more complete, doth these oppo- 
site courses were adopted, and almost simultaneously ; except 
that the military operations followed the pacific remonstrance 
and the acceptance on the part of the British Government of 
the apology which that remonstrance had elicited. In the 
month of November, 1838, despatches were exchanged be- 
tween the cabinets of London and St. Petersburg; the one 
from Lord Palmerston demanding a complete explanation of 
all that had occurred, in very dignified and becoming lan- 
guage ; the other from Count Nesselrode giving that explana- 
tion in the form of an elaborate denial, which the English 
Government could, if they had chosen, have demolished on 
the spot by the most irrefragable evidence. On the 20th of 
December following, Lord Palmerston accepted those expla- 
nations and assurances as “most full and complete,” and 
hastened to throw a veil over the whole of the accusatory 
evidence which he had in his own hands. If the matter had 
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stopped there, the course of the Government, however igno- 
minious, would have been consistent; but after they had 
abandoned their whole case against Russia, and accepted the 
disavowal of her share in these transactions in the most em- 
phatic manner, they caused an army to enter Affghanistan. 
Marshal Soult has been accused of fighting the battle of Tou- 
louse, honoris causd, after he had received private intelligence 
of the conclusion of peace; but it was reserved for our late 
ministers to undertake an entire campaign, after they had de- 
clared themselves fully satisfied that the causes which had 
led them to project it were wholly removed! And what a 
campaign ! 

We are not of those who think that the intrigues of Russia 
throughout the whole continent of Asia could be viewed in 
this country with indifference or apathetic contempt. It has 
been one of the great objects which we have never lost sight 
of in discussing the great questions of foreign policy in this 
Journal, to show that the attitude of this country towards 
Russia, in various parts of the world, was calculated to en- 
courage her aggressions, until such time as it would be abso- 
lutely necessary to make some grand demonstration in defence 
of India, perhaps in India itself; and it was precisely to avert 
the necessity of such a difficult, costly and uncertain mode of 
defence that we have on all occasions advocated more resolute 
measures, where resolution was easy and might have been 
effectual. We remain firmly convinced that, even after the 
discovery of the complicated intrigue at the courts of Persia 
and Cabul, the whole object of national defence might have 
been accomplished, and a blow struck which would have re- 
sounded throughout the whole of Asia, if a suitable fleet had 
forced a passage into the Black Sea, and taken up a position 
there which would at once have paralysed Russia, reduced 
the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi to waste-paper, and probably 
enabled us to settle the differences between the Pasha of 
Egypt and the Porte; and we are no less firmly convinced 
that such a position would not have led to an European war. 
Instead of this, an army was marched at infinite cost into 
Affghanistan, after we had sworn amity with the only power 
which made Affghanistan formidable; and not content with 
this, in the following year, before that army could be with- 
drawn, or indeed had occupied the whole of the country, we 
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contract a close alliance with Russia for the settlement of the 
Eastern question in the Mediterranean, we discard the alliance 
of France, and with two wars in progress in Asia, we kindle 
all the elements of strife in Europe. We have said that 
Russia was the only power which made Affghanistan formi- 
dable to us, but we retract the expression ; we ourselves have 
made Affghanistan more formidable than it ever was before, 
or could have become by any other training or influence. 
Henceforth it is formidable by the injustice of our invasion,—by 
the recollection of scenes in which a British regiment, a British 
envoy and a British general suffered not only death but dis- 
grace, and by the vindictive feelings it has kindled beyond the 
Indus. It is formidable by the cost it has thrown upon the 
finances of two empires; and most of all we trust that the 
history of the war in Affghanistan may be for ever formidable 
as a warning to statesmen of what effects may follow the 
mistakes of policy and the misuse of power. 

Would that it were possible to pause here, in expectation 
that the removal of the authors of all this mischief might lead 
to more hopeful and secure relations between Great Britain 
and. the nations of Central Asia! But whilst Lord Ellen- 
borough is celebrating his triumphs with a display of pom- 
pous absurdity, only equalled by the language of his procla- 
mations, the army under General Pollock has earned from 
its successes a kind of distinction, which is, if possible, less 
enviable than that which attaches to the recollection of Gene- 
ral Elphinstone’s misfortunes. That army returns to the 
frontiers of India imbrued with the blood of peoples, who, in 
their savage bravery, have done no more wrong than every 
nation which has sustained a struggle for national indepen- 
dence. In spite of our own national interests and credit, the 
old impulse will have its way. It is impossible for English- 
men not to feel that the Affghan people have shaken off the 
yoke of a foreign power by their own energy, and that such 
an effort is not the less gallant because we were ourselves the 
aggressors. Unhappily, such is the issue of this contest, that 
not only we are compelled to respect the cause and the na- 
tional spirit of our enemies when they are most fatal to our- 
selves, but even in the midst of triumph and what is called 
retribution, we feel only the more bitterly that all this blood- 
shed has been vain or worse than vain. 





Artic.ie LV. 


Lebensbilder aus dem Befreiungskriege. 2 vols. Jena: From- 
man, 1841. (Biographical Sketches from the time of the 
War of Freedom.) 


Ir has frequently been remarked, and with justice, that while 
the curtain of secrecy is withdrawn, after a respectable period 
has intervened, from the arcana of most European cabinets— 
while in France and England, by the publication of state pa- 
pers, diplomatic and military despatches and private corre- 
spondence of illustrious individuals, sure beacons are from 
time to time set up, serving to light the future annalist through 
the obscure nooks of the world’s history, and enabling him 
correctly and justly to appreciate the real spirit and configu- 
ration of past events,—Germany alone presents an exception 
to the rule. The oracles are dumb: a taciturnity prevails 
amongst them almost as profound as that imposed of yore 
on the initiated, at the mysterious rites of the august Ceres. 
We do not exaggerate; let our readers turn for a moment to 
the transactions at the close of the last, and opening of the 
present century. A series of tremendous events, second to 
none on record, ancient or modern, convulses Germany; havoc 
is cried, and the dogs of war, foreign and domestic, scour her 
fair plains to their utmost confines; princes and potentates 
are knocked down and set up like ninepins, and finally, one 
and all lie prostrate at the foot of the modern Attila. For 
years does the land groan under the crushing incubus: and 
then she rises; rises as one man; rends her bonds asunder, 
and Germany is once more free. The million meanwhile look 
on, assaying to discover, as best they may, the why and where- 
fore of what they have witnessed. The general results are 
clear and undisputed ; the individual causes are but imper- 
fectly known or only guessed at. Like the audience of a 
Marionette theatre, we gaze and marvel at the inexplicable 
movements, at the miraculous sights presented in succession 
to our puzzled senses ; while the primum mobile of the drama, 
he who “sways the puppets, pulls the strings,” lies perdu, 
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smiling complacently at the futile efforts of the mass to un- 
riddle the phenomena. Since the Peace, the French press 
has teemed with interesting revelations bearing on the events 
of the war; the sayings and doings of most of the principal 
lions on that side have long found their way to the public; 
not in all cases, we allow, from equally authentic sources. 
Not soinGermany. With the furor biographicus, even in its 
most mitigated phase, they have as yet been uninoculated. 
Let us not be mistaken, we allude to the leaders in the senate 
and the camp. Literary men have found chroniclers enough 
and to spare; but the merits and demerits of statesmen and 
warriors are still matter of speculation and controversy. Von 
Stein, for instance—what do we know of “ Cato” Stein, the 
unflinching patriot and consummate statesman, but from very 
mangled and desultory accounts? No credible biography of 
him has ever appeared *. 

His letters to Gagern and Arndt are doubtless valuable as 
far as they go, but instead of appeasing, they only whet our 
desire to know more. Doctor Johnson says somewhere, the 
necessity of complying with the times and of sparing persons 
is the great impediment of Biography! But most of Von 
Stein’s contemporaries are now in their graves; and with 
all due deference, we contend that truth and justice ought to 
love the light. It is lesemajesty, we say, to the sacred muse 
of history, to shroud over the full glory of the great and 
good, lest we should at the same time risk laying bare the 
shame of the wicked and the vile. But secret history has 
been hitherto a sealed book to the Germans. ‘Tell it not in 
Gath, cried the censor, and censors must be obeyed. In this 
posture of affairs we cannot but hail with pleasure any ac- 
cession to our knowledge, any allowed infraction of the silent 
system. And this is eminently our feeling in perusing the 





* Since writing the above, we learn that this desideratum is at length to be filled 
up. M. Pertz, head keeper of the Roval Library at Berlin, has been entrusted by 
the relatives of the late statesman with all his posthumous papers ; and this gen- 
tleman’s well-known editorial talents make us confident that he will produce a work 
every way worthy of the theme. 

A ridiculous affair, confirmatory of the above remarks, is now pending at Berlin. 
It is well known that certain members of the Berlin Academy have been charged 
with preparing a Life of Frederick the Great, compiled from original documents. 
The Royal Archive office has however refused to place all the papers at their dis- 
posal, contrary to the express conditions on which they undertook the work. 
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volumes before us, for they refer to subjects once pregnant 
with deep import to England. The success or failure of the 
war in Germany was as much bound up with our own most 
vital interests as the Peninsular campaign. The one was 
fought with our men, the other with our money; but both 
tended indirectly to one object—the preservation and inde- 
pendence of Britain. 

The writer of the Lebensdilder has thought proper, per- 
haps for good and sufficient reason, to remain incognito ; 
however, we do not see why we should be so scrupulous, and 
can inform our readers that it is Baron Hormayr. One or 
two sly attempts, we see, are made,.to throw the public 
on a wrong scent; but were it by nothing else, we should 
have detected him by his peculiar “ buzz prose ” style, as 
Canning would have called it. This is in fact the great draw- 
back on his acknowledged merits as an historian. His pro- 
fuse stores of knowledge are like young bears not yet licked 
into shape by the mother. His sentences frequently contain 
the materials, not for one but for a dozen sentences; while 
sudden sparkles of intelligence, and remarks betraying much 
acumen and profound thought, are too often stifled in a flood 
of tasteless bombast. 

But as Hormayr is a personage who at one time occupied 
no insignificant place in the arena of German politics, he 
merits a formal introduction to our readers. The celebrated 
Johannes Von Miiller thus writes of him to the Archduke 
John of Austria, in 1801: “Le Jeune Baron d’Hormayr 
“ d’Jnnsbrouc est beaucoup chez moi, c’est un jeune homme 
‘ qui a la plus grande application (le moyen age de sa patrie 
“ en fut Pobjet jusqu’ici), réunit une sagacité et une vivacité 
“ étonnante et d’excellens principes, et qui montrera un jour 
* beaucoup de valeur dans les affaires de sa patrie.” And 
again, “j’en suis sir jouera avec le tems et peut-étre dans 
“ peu un des principales rdles dans le Tyrol.” The prophecy 
of the acute historian was destined to be in great part veri- 
fied. While yet very young, a high and confidential post 
was conferred on Hormayr by the Austrian government; 
and so favourable was the opinion inspired by his talents at 
Vienna, that before the breaking out of the war of 1809, he 
was the person selected to concert and direct the plan of the 
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Tyrolese insurrection; an insurrection yielding not even to 
the Sicilian Vespers in the skilfulness of its design, and in 
the silent yet desperate energy of its operation. During this 
memorable struggle he personally aided and directed the 
endeavours of his countrymen, under the title of General In- 
tendant of Tyrol. On the disastrous failure of the enterprise 
he returned to Vienna. Subsequently he was denounced by 
one Roschman to the Emperor Francis, as a person concerned 
in treasonable practices against the Austrian government. 
Vehement protestations were made of Hormayr’s (i.e. the 
author’s) innocence of the charge; be this as it may, in the 
dead of a terrible night in March 1813, Hormayr’s lodgings 
at Vienna were suddenly beset by a strong body of police, 
who quietly bid him attend them as their prisoner. 


“In a street of one of the suburbs,”’ as he goes on to relate, “ Hormayr 
and his attendants, alighting from the fiacre, entered a capacious coach 
which was in waiting. For 500 (German) miles they travelled in this 
conveyance, never halting till they reached the infamous fortress of Mun- 
kacs, on the frontiers of Transylvania. This spot was once renowned as 
the abode of Rakoczy, and as the fane of Hungarian liberty. Afterwards it 
became a tomb, combining the horrors at once of the Bridge of Sighs, of 
the swamp-dungeons and of the leaden roofs (Pozzi and Piombi) of old 
Venice. It is now reduced by fire to a heap of ashes. The wall of No. 4, 
where Hormayr was confined, had been sooted over with algebraic com- 
putations and verses of despair, by the hand of Riedel, preceptor to the 
Emperor Francis. Later it became the miserable abode of Prince Ipsilante. 
On completing their very harassing journey the commissioners delivered 
Hormayr into the hands of Major General Czapka, ‘ as a prisoner of state, 
Hilbert by name,’ for whose safe custody he was to provide, treating him 
however with decency and respect. A heavy responsibility, it was added, 
would devolve on,him if he allowed anybody either to see the prisoner, or 
to know of his being there.” 


He was afterward transferred to Spielberg, a name familiar 
to Englishmen as the scene of Silvio Pellico’s sufferings. 
More fortunate than the Italian, Hormayr was liberated after 
little more than a year’s confinement, and after a fashion not 
less mysterious than the mode of his arrest. On the abdica- 
tion of Napoleon, the Emperor Francis despatched a courier 
post-haste to Briinn, with orders for Hormayr to be set at 
liberty forthwith. 


**He thus intended to have it believed that the arrest took place by 
command of Napoleon, and that with his fall no further motives existed for 
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his detention. The governor of the fortress, Count Chorinsky, informed 
Hormayr and his fellow-prisoner (Schneider) that their arrest was purely a 
political measure, and did no prejudice to their honour and reputation. 
Their case, he said, was not adapted either for special or general investiga- 
tion ; encouraging them on the other hand with hopes of redress, provided 
deep silence were observed on the affair.”—Vol. ii. p. 443. 


So much for publicity of justice in Austria. Soon after 
Hormayr was appointed historiographer and keeper of the re- 
cords at Vienna, as if nothing had occurred ; but suspicion 
seems still to have dogged his footsteps. No further promo- 
tion dawned upon him, and in 1828 he gladly entered the 
offered service of the king of Bavaria. For some time he 
has been Bavarian minister for Hanover and the Hanse towns, 
living, as some believe, in an honourable kind of ostracism. 

The first of these two volumes is nearly half filled with a 
somewhat meagre biography of the late Count Miinster; the 
rest of the work is almost exclusively occupied with original 
state papers and correspondence, illustrating the more secret 
parts of German history. We have good reason to suppose 
that we have here but a tithe of the interesting documents 
which the author has been collecting for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Indeed, if we read him aright, which is rather difficult, 
as he is for ever dealing in parables and suppressed sentences, 
he could unfold tales that would amaze some of the would- 
be-knowing ones of this very ignorant nether-world. 

Ernest Frederick Herbert, Count of Miinster, born at Osna- 
bruck in 1766, was descended from a very ancient noble 
family ; an ancestor of which fell bravely heading the Saxons 
against the inroads of Charlemagne. In 1784 he matriculated 
at the Georgia Augusta of Géttingen, where the sons of 
George III. were then prosecuting their studies. Miinster 
was afterwards signally instrumental in raising his alma mater 
to the proud pre-eminence she subsequently attained, by 
summoning to her professorial chairs men of such cha- 
racter as the brothers Grimm, Dahlman and Ewald. On 
leaving Gottingen he entered the civil service of his country. 
In the spring of 1793 he unexpectedly received orders from 
George III. to repair immediately to Italy, for the purpose 
of escorting the Duke of Sussex, then just married, to this 
country. Embarking on board a man-of-war at Leghorn, 
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they made a circuitous way homeward, touching on the 
coast of Africa, to avoid the French cruisers. Arrived at 
Windsor, the young Count soon stood on terms of flattering 
intimacy with His Majesty, often sharing in his redoubted 
riding excursions. In 1794 he again accompanied the Duke 
of Sussex to Italy; and it was during a five years’ sojourn 
on classic soil that he imbibed and cultivated that love of the 
fine arts for which he was ever after conspicuous. 

In 1797 George III. meditated sending him on a mission 
to the congress of Rastadt, “ but his good stars preserved him 
now as always from participating in Germany’s disgrace.” 
This alludes to the mysterious murder of Bonnier and Ro- 
berjot ; a foul stain on the German national escutcheon : new 


light is here thrown upon it :— 


**The unGerman assassination of the French ambassadors of peace at 
Rastadt long remained a crime totally inexplicable ; and even such sharp- 
witted men as Gentz have made themselves ridiculous in their laboured 
solutions of the enigma. Public opinion ascribed this deed also to Lehr- 
bach and Thugut. That Lieut.-Col. Barbaczy of the Szekler hussars could 
not but be privy to it, though some Viennese mouchards and enraged Con- 
déans might also be in the plot, is clear from his reply delivered to the 
congress. Lehrbach was the confidential Family-minister (of Austria) to 
the congress, at the same time that he was also the all-powerful chief of the 
war-department. To have some very secret papers, and not the life of the 
ambassadors, was the object in view; although, in case of resistance, their 
safety could not possibly be guaranteed. ‘There was a twofold secret, which 
Lehrbach and Thugut had made up their minds to get at, cost what it 
might. In like manner as the Emperor Alexander sought by threats and 
demonstrations to gain Prussia over to the third coalition in 1804-5, so did 
Faul attempt to effect this in the second coalition ; in fact, a defensive alli- 
ance was signed between these two parties at St. Petersburg in 1768. Not 
a little however was this pleasure disturbed, on Thugut’s intercepting a 
despatch (perhaps purposely written), which led to the suspicion that ne- 
gotiations were at this very moment pending between Prussia and the 
Directory for an offensive and defensive alliance. Paul stormed and resolved 
at any price to see clearly through the business. But Lehrbach had still 
another cause of solicitude. The work of his whole life was at stake. It 
is true, that not merely the department of the Inn, but the whole of Bavaria 
Proper was at this time occupied by Austria. But the Directory refused 
its consent to any definitive possession of the same. * * * However, 
in the early part of July 1798, he received from Francois de Neufchateau 
the promise of all that part of Bavaria, lying between the rivers Inn and 
Lech, from Tyrol as far as the Danube, together with Ingoldstadt and 
Regensburg as ‘ tétes de ponts.’ 
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“In exchange for them, the Elector Charles Theodore was to obtain 
Franconia. That sovereign showed no dislike to the plan ; and Lehrbach’s 
measures were just ripe, when the Elector was suddenly seized with apo- 
plexy at the card-table; and in place of this dried-up branch, Max. Joseph 
ascended the throne (Feb. 16, 1799), the father of a blooming family, and 
beloved by all men except Lehrbach, who was his inveterate foe. The de- 
spair of Thugut and Lehrbach is easily conceived; yet one slender thread 
of hope still remained. In the recent negotiations of Prussia, afore- 
mentioned, Lehrbach imagined he could trace the names of the Coadjutor 
Dalberg and Max. Joseph Duc de Deux Ponts, and now Elector of Bava- 
ria. Millions would they have given for a single scrap of paper convicting 
him of secretly corresponding with the national enemy. Punishing him 
with the Imperial ban was out of the question: this obsolete usage had 
been ridiculed for the last time by Frederick the Great. But they would 
have had an excuse for treating him as his brother-in-law the king of 
Saxony was treated after the battle of Leipsick. Now it was firmly be- 
lieved by them that they should infallibly find the key to all these secrets 
in the hands of the French ambassadors. Though Rastadt swarmed with 
spies, nobody was aware that, on the night before their departure, the 
ambassadors had, with closed doors, burned all their most secret papers ; 
depositing the rest with the persons of the Prussian mission, Gérz, Dohm 
and Jacobi. Hence it appears that the whole highway robbery and murder, 
perpetrated on the ambassadors by persons wearing the Austrian uniform, 
was to no purpose, and not only a detestable crime but also a stupid 
blunder.” —Vol. i. p. 158. 

Like instances of treachery are not wanting in the annals of 
Austria. Two French ambassadors were assassinated in 1541 
by Milanese bravos, to prevent their prosecuting their mis- 
sion to Venice and Constantinople. And in 1794 the French 
envoys Semonville and Maret, also bound to Constantinople, 
were waylaid by Sbirri, at the instigation of the Austrian 
Baron Kronthal, and narrowly escaped destruction. The 
author takes occasion to palliate the desertion of Bavaria from 
the German cause to the French. To back his arguments, 
he enters deeply into the history of Austria and Bavaria. 
The sum of his reasonings, which we cannot follow here, is, 
that Bavaria’s unpatriotic behaviour was forced upon her by 
the treacherous policy undeviatingly pursued by her more 


powerful neighbour. 

We must not omit the following anecdote, which sets at 
rest all doubts on the patriotism of the present king of Ba- 
varia. ' 

** On the breaking-out of the war of 1805, Louis the Crown Prince of 
Bavaria was on a tour in Switzerland and Alsace. The news of the vic- 
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tories of Ulm, Wertingen and Giinzbourg, following each other in rapid suc- 
cession, first reached him at Strasbourg, where he was born nineteen years 
before. Josephine and her court were then residing there, and festivals 
were given to celebrate the happy tidings. At such times eulogizing men- 
tion was naturally made of the newly-formed alliance, and of the long-ap- 
proved prowess of the Bavarians. On one of these occasions, the high- 
souled Prince turned to his attendant, and gave vent to the mortification of 
his German heart by saying, ‘That day when this city of my birth again 
became German, would be to me the dearest festival of victory.’ This 
bold exclamation was overheard and retailed to Napoleon, who never forgot 
or forgave it. He disliked the Prince ever afterwards. Far other were the 
sensations it awakened in the breast of Johannes von Miiller. We are told 
that he burst into tears, ejaculating ‘God! oh, God! why is not the same 
feeling implanted in the hearts of all the German princes? The victory 
would then have been ours, and such disgrace never have overtaken us.’ ”’ 
—Vol. i. p. 105 et seq. 

Napoleon had commenced his meteoric course, and Miinster 
at his own express request was recalled to Hanover. On the 
dissolution of the short-lived dream of the Northern alliance, 
he was, in 1801, sent as Hanoverian ambassador to the court 
of St. Petersburg. His first official despatches from hence 
contained a circumstantial account of Paul’s recent tragical 
end, and a sketch of the principal characters about the Rus- 
sian court. Not a little horrified was Miinster when a distin- 
guished individual concluded his conversation with him on 
the black catastrophe with “ Mais, mon Dieu! que voulez 
vous, Monsieur le Comte? c’est notre magna charta: la 
tyrannie tempérée par l’assassinat.” 

During his residence at the Northern capital, Miinster be- 
came intimate with Stadion, the Austrian ambassador. The 
friendship he also contracted with Alexander was productive 
of very beneficial effects at the congress of Vienna. 

We cannot resist giving his sketch of the Czar, written as 
late as 1834. 

“* T always discovered in Alexander’s countenance an expression of con- 
cealed suffering, indicative of the gnawing worm of an inward contradiction. 
Indeed how could it be otherwise ? We have only to consider his education 
under a visionary Jacobin (so Miinster termed Laharpe), the wild seraglio- 
way of life around him, and the eternal discords between Paul and Catha- 
rine. Alexander’s youth was all an ideal; a quality he must lay aside for 
ever on ascending the throne. Of those to whom he of necessity entrusted 
some portion of his authority, many were treacherous and malevolent 
enough to spy out his infirmities, in order to turn them to account in their 
factious schemes, their rapacity and corruption. What chiefly exposed him 
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to their machinations was, that he fancied it his bounden duty to transact 
everything in person, employing others merely as tools; whereby he lost 
the services of many men of sterling qualities, for which he subsequently 
never forgave himself. I never could endure Madame de Stael, but I admire 
her remark that ‘ Alexander's people was on the one side not yet thawed, while 
on the other side it had already become rotten!’ The main. object of his 
life, the establishment of a third estate to counterbalance the oligarchy, he 
pursued with uninterrupted vigour. At last, though it was some time first, he 
was induced to look upon every ebullition of noble feeling as a youthful dream ; 
and on the people, as a mere herd ever ready to play false with the best of 
shepherds, and with whom nothing would avail but threats, intimidation 
and punishment. The conviction of his utter incapacity as a general, the 
daily contemplation that everything is led by some higher hand, and perhaps 
most of all the decay of his bodily powers, delivered him up to Krudener and 
her school. Her prognostications alarmed him ; especially after the exact 
fulfilment of two of them, that a deep melancholy would come over him, 
and that a scourge from God would fall on him and his people : for as such 
he considered the flood of St. Petersburg. Her third prediction of his pre- 
mature death was also unfortunately verified. In later years he used to 
imagine he saw all the ideas of his youth rising up like a crop of dragons’ 
teeth against him. The way in which he abandoned the Greeks to all the 
horrors devised against them, undid him at once in a religious and moral 
point of view. How frequently did then the exclamation of Napoleon after 
his interview with him in the Niemen resound in my ears, ‘C’est un Grec 
du bas empire’! Old friends of mine have even written to me, earnestly 
complaining that Alexander had begun to incline to the Latin church, that 
he was fond of the Litany, had on his way back from Verona received the 
Catholic benediction in a church on the frontiers of Moravia, and desired to 
abdicate and finish his days at Rome; with other absurdities of a like stamp. 
At all events he died wounded at heart and distracted in spirit ; if not, ac- 
cording to the popular notion, like Peter the Great and Peter IT. by an equi- 
vocal, or like his father and grandfather, by an unequivocal end.”—Vol. i. 
p- 153. 

In 1804 Miinster returned to London, having gained leave 
of absence from his post at St. Petersburg. Pleased with the 
integrity and address he had displayed, George III. now 
raised him to the rank of a minister of state. Before long, 
Miinster gained the confidence of Pitt, as he latterly did of 
Canning and of all the great and moderate Tories ; and from 
this time forward he became the sine gud non of the British 
government in the transaction of foreign affairs, and especially 
those of Germany: from which he has not inaptly been called 
the telescope of our cabinet. The horizon was now darkening 
in Germany. We are conducted by our author to the battle 


of Austerlitz. Passing over his remarks on this fearful event, 
9 E 9 


_ 
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we shall insert the description of a moving scene succeeding 
the battle. 


** How insignificant does the conversation of the Archduke Charles with 
Napoleon at Stammersdorf (Dec. 29) appear, when contrasted with the 
long interview between the two Emperors, on the afternoon of the 4th 
Dec., on the high-road near the mill of Naseldowitz, and under the bare face 
of heaven! It was here that the descendant of the Czsars came, attended 
by a single adjutant, the aged weak-minded Lamberti, and stood like a sup- 
pliant in the presence of Napoleon, who was surrounded by a host of gene- 
rals and fawning chamberlains ; and then departed, like a criminal, after 
undergoing a severe jubation. (vid. Gentz, iv. 154.) The incomparable ma- 
gister equitum, Prince Johannes von Lichtenstein, was affected almost to tears 
at Presburg, on the recapitulation of this disastrous interview. On their 
journey homewards the Emperor Francis addressed him, after a long silence, 
in his usual Viennese jargon, while his eyes and the corners of his mouth be- 
trayed the well-known expression, usual to him when in a towering rage ; 
‘ Jetz weil I’n gsége hab, jetz kann I’n gar nimmer leiden* ;’ Anglic?, Now 
that I have seen him, I can’t endure him. He then spoke a few words 
more expressive of his satisfaction at finding his fears groundless that Na- 
poleon would demand the Archduchess Marie Louise for Eugene, the Vice- 
roy of Italy. ‘ No,’ ‘said he, ‘sooner shall he take all from me. I’d re- 
main a rich private man first.’” 

Nine years afterwards, at Troyes and at Dijon, the me- 
mory of this day still burned in the soul of Francis II. He 
was a really “ good hater.” 

Hangwitz, who has often been censured for signing the 
treaty of Schénbrunn so precipitately after the defeat of the 
Austrians, meets very little mercy at the hand of our writer. 
It is his firm opinion that, but for this piece of poltroonery, 
Napoleon would have been very critically situated in spite of 
his great victory; had the Archdukes John and Charles ad- 
vanced on Vienna in his rear, and had the Russians been vi- 
gorously seconded by Prussia. Hangwitz in a still unpub- 
lished memoir shifts the odium of the transaction from his 
own shoulders by saying that the Duke of Brunswick had sent 
him word on no account to declare hostilities before Dec. 22, 
as he could not possibly be prepared for the campaign before 
that day. But Austerlitz was fought on the 2nd of the month, 
and Hangwitz was consequently reduced to the alternative 
of disobeying orders, by throwing down the gauntlet, or of 
making peace with Napoleon: he chose the latter. To our 


* Germanice, Jetzt weil ich Ihn gesehen habe, jetzt kann ich Ihn gar nicht 
leiden, 
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mind the author’s attack is misdirected. Had Hangwitz 
really acted in disobedience to his instructions when he took 
this momentous step, he would never have been entrusted 
with another very important mission so soon after as Jan. 
12th, a clear proof that he acted in perfect understanding with 
the wishes of his cabinet. The fact is this. Prussia still ad- 
hered to the system of the peace of Basel, and had no inten- 
tion to break with France, but only to sell her neutrality on 
the most profitable terms. This short-sighted policy led her 
to accept the precarious tenure of Hanover, which proved, 
as Napoleon wished it, a very Nessus-garment instead of a 
useful boon, éy@pav addwpa Sapa x'ov« oviciwa. From the 
day of the occupation it became Miinster’s constant aim to 
recover this hereditary possession of the Guelph for its lawful 
owners. It was the home too of his forefathers, the last remi- 
niscence of Henry the Lion’s pride and greatness that had 
been faithlessly snatched away. The sacred Jrminsul of 
liberty was dashed down, and broken and lost. The iron had 
entered deeply into his soul; but it seemed only the more 
sharply to goad on all the man within him. On the margin 
of a memoir dated June 1806, we find him inserting the 
consolatory words of Seneca, Rapta sed trepida manu obti- 
nentur sceptra ; omnis in ferro salus est. Pending the criti- 
cal five months which intervened between the battles of Eylau 
and Friedland, he earnestly importuned the British govern- 
ment to subsidize Prussia and Russia and land troops at 
Colberg and Stralsund, while Sir Robert Adair was instructed 
to urge Austria to a diversion in Napoleon’s rear; but all to 
no purpose. The month of June came round: Friedland was 
fought and won on the anniversary of Marengo, and Prussia 
ruined. 

The peace of Tilsit, concluded on the 8th of July following, 
has derived its chief celebrity from the bombardment of Co- 
penhagen and seizure of the Danish fleet by the English; an 
act harped upon to this day, both by Englishmen and 
foreigners, as an unwarrantable violation of the law of nations. 
New facts are here elicited, tending to place the matter in a 
different light, and to rescue the British name from the op- 
probrium entailed upon it on this score. Those who con- 
demned the measure, asserted without contradiction in both 
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houses of parliament, that the intelligence of the secret clauses 
of the treaty of Tilsit (one of which was that Denmark should 
lend its fleet against England) did not reach the ministers till 
the 8th of August, whereas Lord Gambier sailed on the 26th 
of July; from which it was inferred that what took place at 
Tilsit could not be pleaded in mitigation of the measures of 
violence resorted to. Now let us hear the author. 


“ First of all it was agreed that Bernadotte and Victor should advance on 
Sleswig and Holstein, cross over to the islands and make sure of Copenha- 
gen with its docks, arsenals and the Danish fleet, then block up the Sound, 
and by the promise of a new Union of Calmar and of the Swedish crown, 
prevail upon the Prince Regent of Denmark to enter into an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance with France and Russia. As early as the 22nd July, Canning 
was made acquainted with these exceedingly secret designs by the Count d’ An- 
traigues, the friend of Johannes von Miiller and Arnfeldt, and author of 
the ‘ Etats Généraux,’ and of the ‘18th Book of Polybius ;’ who together 
with his unworthy wife was afterwards murdered by their servant (near Lon- 
don). On the 16th of August the British fleet landed on Seeland, and Na- 
poleon’s rage knew no bounds on finding his schemes thus anticipated.” — 
Vol. i. pp. 50, 51. 


The solemn farce of Erfurt was not yet over, when the 
germ of resistance began already to expand itself at Vienna. 
Among the galaxy of daring spirits, such as Scharnhorst, 
Schill, Dorenberg, von Stein, Nugent, Wallmoden, etc., who 
devoted themselves, in conjunction with Miinster in England, 
to the regeneration of their country, and still kept alive the 
flame of liberty, there was yet another man whose invaluable 
services have been somewhat overlooked. Struck with the 
principal figures of the picture, one does not always sufficiently 
mark in what manner the canvass is filled up. We allude to 
Count Hardenberg, cousin of the Prussian minister of that 
name, and at this time Hanoverian ambassador to the court 
of Vienna. At atime when all the other emissaries had been 
forced to hide or sound a retreat, he also had succeeded in 
evading the argus-eye of the French police. For this pur- 
pose he affected the part of an innocent Brutus, half roué, half 
simpleton, with a dash of the miser, alike ignorant of and 
indifferent to the political events around him; but under this 
mask there lurked uncommon sagacity, sound German feel- 
ings, and a mortal hatred of the French. But Stadion knew 
the man, and it was to him that the Austrian premier now 
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turned, as a fit instrument through whom to commence 
amicable approaches towards England. On the 9th of Oc- 
tober an interview took place. Stadion informed Hardenberg 
that he had received advices of the black plot then preparing 
at Erfurt. This premised, he proceeded “fully to develope 
“his views, and depicted the inevitable fate which awaited 
“ Austria did she remain idle.”” The emperor, he said, had come 
to the sad conviction that a blow must be struck, and “ the 
“ struggle be one ad internecionem. The military prepara- 
tions were in a good state of forwardness, but, owing to the 
* deplorable state of the finances, there was a great scarcity of 
“money.” The gist of all this was an earnest entreaty that 
Hardenberg would petition England for subsidies, not payable 
till hostilities had actually commenced (vol. i. p. 55). 

Hardenberg forwarded this account by a courier, by way of 
Trieste and Naples. Imagine Stadion’s alarm and vexation 
on reading in the London Times newspaper of November 8th, 
a letter dated Maltd, in which the following was very in- 
nocently interspersed amongst other news: “This is conveyed 
“ to you by a gentleman just arrived from Trieste charged with 
*‘ despatches to your government of the highest importance. 
“ There seems every prospect of a peace between England and 
“ Austria, and of the latter, in conjunction with Turkey, de- 
“ claring war against France and Russia.” Whether this 
announcement passed unnoticed by Napoleon’s spies is un- 
certain; most likely he pretended ignorance, intending, at the 
proper moment, to spring like a tiger on his unsuspecting prey. 
The first answer from England was not very cheering. Au- 
stria’s demands, it was said, were on too large a scale, and a 
regular grant would be previously necessary from parliament; 
added to which England was herself reduced to a state of pe- 
cuniary exhaustion by the Peninsular war. However, the 
affair did not rest here. 


** Miinster sent assurances through Count Wallmoden and the inde- 
fatigable Count Waldstein-Dux, that an English army should land at the 
mouths of the Weser and Elbe in May. He conceived hopes, backed by the 
energetic aid of Canning, of being still able to overcome the hard-mouthed- 
ness of Castlereagh: this statesman insisted on seizing Antwerp and de-: 
stroying this magnificent and favourite establishment of Napoleon’s; doing 
the same if possible by all the Batavian sea-ports. Indeed it was long before 
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he could be made to believe that Austria seriously meditated throwing down 
the gauntlet ; till at last he was surprised by the news of the outbreak si- 
multaneously with the jobs’-posts of Landshut and Regensburg. Notwith- 
standing this, it was determined to effect a descent on East Friesland at the 
end of July, and to cooperate with the Austrians at Cassel. But the disas- 
ter of Wagram on the 5th of that month had already been followed by the 
armistice of Znaym on the 12th; and thus the fine army of British perished 
in the marshy exhalations of Holland (Walcheren), without any important 
object whatever in view. The discussion between Castlereagh and Canning 
soon extended itself to Miinster also. At last, after conquering Flushing, 
it was decided to abandon it again, and to transport the troops, reinforced 
by fresh recruits, to the Elbe. But on the 14th of October the peace of 
Vienna was concluded.” —Vol. i. p. 66. 


The brave but luckless Schill fell a sacrifice to this dilato- 
riness and indecision on the part of England. 

Among other interesting documents connected with this 
hero’s glorious exploits, we have two letters written to him by 
Gneisenau, and one by his own hand, sent to the English 
government only half-an-hour before his decease. Herein 
he enthusiastically describes the brilliant success which had 
crowned his undertakings, and promises to make of Stral- 
sund a second Saragossa, provided a thousand English troops 
would but land at Wisonar. Poor fellow! his head was 
severed from the trunk and sent by the brutal Dutch to the 
museum of Leyden, where it long remained preserved in spi- 
rits, and exposed as a public show ;—an indelible stigma on 
the wretches who perpetrated, and on the Germans who could 
quietly tolerate, so fiendish an outrage. Schill’s head at length 
reposes with his body, in the “Schill Chapel ” at Brunswick, 
adorned with trophies of the war of freedom. The gate of 
the Hospital for Invalids near it, richly endowed by the 
munificence of the kings of Prussia and Bavaria, is or was 
guarded by a Schill-hussar. 

But another and a greater oversight appears to have been 
committed by England in respect to the Tyrolese. 


«Soon after receiving Hardenberg’s above-mentioned despatch of the 10th 
of October, and especially after his first interview with Count Wallmoden, 
Miinster called the attention of ministers to the importance of supplying 
Tyrol, as being the key of South Germany, of Italy, and of Switzerland, 
with ammunition and arms from Malta by way of Trieste, and with money 
by way of Trieste and Switzerland. In fact, aid could nowhere have been 
applied to a better purpose This second Vendée, reaching from 
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Constance to Salzburg, and from Villach down as far as Trieste, wanted no- 
thing but money, some flying artillery and some 800 horse. With these it 
might have occupied Munich, Augsburg and Ulm, at all events temporarily ; 
and thus have compelled Napoleon to draft strong detachments against 
them. And if the success of Aspern had been only vigorously followed up, 
he might have even been forced to abandon Vienna and Lintz. As it was, the 
so necessary help from England did not reach Hormayr till the very day of 
the battle of Wagram, by the hands of Mr. Moore, who had succeeded in 
getting safely to Lucerne from Malta; while the first instalments of the Au- 
strio-British subsidies arrived so late at Hamburg and Fiume, that they were 
just in time to defray the first payment of the contributions imposed by the 
French.” —Vol. i. p. 69. 

By the terms of the armistice of Znaym it was stipulated 
that the Austrian troops should immediately evacuate Tyrol. 
Nor were the Tyrolese even included in the amnesty, but 
wholly left to the tender mercies of their new possessors the 
Bavarians, 

Unfeeling persons have stated that the Tyrolese deserved 
their fate, for their perverse refusal to comply with the treaty, 
and allowing themselves thus to be made the objects of trans- 
fer like so many cattle. Now to say nothing of the gross ille- 
gality of the matter, as distinctly laid down by one of the 
greatest of jurisconsults*, Hormayr relates some facts which 
show, in our opinion incontrovertibly, that these poor people 
did, by resisting, act in strict conformity with the wishes, nay 
instructions of Austria. Immediately on the conclusion of 
the armistice, the French insolently summoned the Tyrolese 
to surrender, and a warrant was despatched for the arrest of 
Hormayr and Chasteler, wherein Napoleon denominated 
those gentlemen as he had done Schill, “certain brigands.” 
As there was no news from the head-quarters of the genera- 
lissimo Archduke John, the Tyrolese thought the whole a 
trick and refused to submit: upon this the French forces 
pushed forward into the country from several quarters at 
once, and were for enforcing obedience at the point of the 
bayonet. It was not till the 28th of July, when much blood 





* But should a king be compelled by superior force to make peace on condition 
of giving up a particular province which resists the transference, then I am of opi- 
nion that he ought to withdraw his troops from it, and not obstruct the conqueror 
in taking possession. But he can by no manner of means compel it to surrender 
itself to a foreign yoke. Nor does there exist any obligation to restrain the inha- 
bitants from relying on their own resources, resisting the power that desires to re- 
duce them, and forming a new and separate state.—Puffendorf. 
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had been shed, that a despatch at length arrived from Arch- 
duke John with the first official intelligence of the defeat of 
Wagram, and assurances of the Emperor’s “deep regret at 
being obliged to part with his faithful Tyrol.” This was the 
purport of the open despatch. But beside this there was also 
a private one from the Archduke, which in the exigency of 
the moment was also communicated to the Tyrolese Com- 
mittee of Defence. This is a very weighty document. It is 
addressed to Buol, the commander of the Austrians, and in 
one part runs thus :— 


“« The fulfilment of the armistice must take place, but this may be done 
Hitherto you have had the very best excuse for doing nothing, as 
But you must not evacuate till 
Very 


slowly. 
you were ignorant of what had happened. 
you are forced to do so, by the advance of the enemy to occupy. 
short marches can then be made, for which there will be no lack of excuses ; 
such as the delay occasioned by the removal of your stores, scarcity of pro- 
visions, etc. Thus time will be slipping on, and who knows, in case a fresh 
war breaks out (the armistice was renewable, or not, every fourteen days), 
whether you will not be still in the country ?” 


And again :— 
‘The whole matter may perhaps be made comprehensible to the Ty- 


rolese through the medium of some third or fourth person. 
men will hit upon some plan superior to all we are cudgelling our brains 


Perhaps these 


about. . . . They will either let the troops march quietly off, curse the mo- 
ment of their misfortune and yield to the insinuations of the Bavarians, or 
they will not allow them to depart at all, which would, of the two, no doubt 


be the best.’’ 


The Archduke also particularly urges Buol to “give all the 
“* powder and shot over and above what he actually needed to 
“ the inhabitants ” (vol. ii. p. 413). Can the meaning of this let- 
ter be for a moment doubtful? It is a manifest and downright 
instigation to hostilities. And let us recollect from whom ; 
from the youthful Archduke John, “the Lord of the Hills,” 
the idol of the simple-minded and faithful mountaineers. 
That he only intended the letter for the private perusal of 
General Buol seems to us, in spite of the author’s assertion, 
anything but probable. The result was to be expected. At 
first the inhabitants sought to obstruct the departure of the 
Austrian regulars, and even shot at Hormayr, in the first ebul- 
lition of rage and despair at being thus pitilessly deserted 
in their sorest hour of need. Their subsequent deeds, when 
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they had nothing to rely upon but their own unaided bravery, 
are wellknown. “ You would forget the Greeks and Romans, 
did you know the valorous exploits of those men,” writes Nor- 
bert Turnow * to Count Miinster about this time. 

The character and qualifications of Hofer have been the 
theme of much altercation. Of late years it has, we believe, 
been generally agreed that others of his confederates, such as 
Spechbacher and the Capuchin monk Haspinger, were actu- 
ally far superior to him in generalship, intelligence and cha- 
racter; Hormayr chimes in with this opinion. Some men 
achieve greatness, others have it thrust upon them. The 
author places Hofer in the latter category, informing us that it 
was only jealousy on the part of the other Tyrolese chiefs which 
caused them to elect a man of secondary importance, such 
as Hofer was, to the rank of their captain. Now though 
Hormayr, from his juxtaposition and intimate acquaintance 
with Hofer, is better able than most persons to give a correct 
estimate of this man’s real deserts, still there peeps through 
his remarks a something which disposes us to take his ac- 
count ‘ cum grano.’ Suspiciously enough, Hormayr’s (i. e. the 
anonymous writer’s) deserts appear to rise in exact proportion 
as those of Hofer are made to fall. Every grain of praise sub- 
tracted from the one is adroitly and sedulously inserted in the 
preponderating scale of the other. When Hormayr received 
the commands of the Emperor Francis to organize a general 
insurrection in Tyrol, he was in the habit of admitting to 
his counsels certain Tyrolese deputies who had been pre- 
viously smuggled into Vienna: among these was Hofer. 
The following anecdote of him we translate without com- 
ment, leaving our readers to form their own judgement of its 
credibility. 

“In the latter part of January and beginning of February 1809, Hofer and 
his comrades were secreted in the house of the Archduke John’s ‘ biichsen- 
spanner ’ (gun-charger). As Hofer’s strange garb and beard, which reached 
down to his girdle, would have been liable to collect a troop of street-raga- 
muffins at his heels, it was not till evening that he used to sally out to con- 


fer with Hormayr. One evening the incomparable Minister Stadion, in 
whose confidence Hormayr was, summoned him suddenly to his presence. 





* Under this‘ nom de guerre’ is concealed a person evidently moving in the high- 
est circles, and possessed of manifold experience in the business of war and diplo- 
macy. Several letters from him occur in the work. 
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Stadion received him with symptoms of unusual excitement: amid frequent 
applications to his snuff-box he began, his voice faltering with passion, 
‘You don’t keep your word. The Tyrolese ought to remain concealed, and 
not set on by the ears with Andreossy and Rechberg; instead of which 
they are running about in all directions.’ ‘It’s not true, please your Ex- 
cellency: no Tyrolese breaks his word.’ ‘How can you say so?’ re- 
torted Stadion ; ‘ your beard-man or bush-man, alias the Sandwirth, is sit- 
ting yonder in the Kédrnthner-Thor theatre, and attracting the observation 
of everybody.’ Hormayr ran like one possessed out of the Forcign-office, 
across the Joseph’s Platz and into the theatre, when to his consternation 
he actually beheld Hofer sitting in the front parterre. On the conclusion 
of the act he prevailed on the check-taker, by the consideration of a good 
trinkgeld, to go to the Hungarian grazier (so he called Hofer), and whisper 
in his ear that his countryman with the wine and horses was arrived and 
wished to speak with him directly. Tardily and unwillingly Hofer followed 
the summons, shaking his head, and assailing the messenger with all sorts 
of questions. Hormayr, who had concealed himself behind a column at the 
entrance, now came forward for a moment, making vehement signs for him 


to follow him. Having emerged into the street, Hormayr was the first to 


speak, saying sharply, ‘ But, Ander! (colloquially for Andreas), the Tyrolese 
mostly hold to their word, and thou hast plighted me thy hand and word 
to hide carefully and not go about with this dress and bearded physiogno- 
my of thine, listening to opera-quavers and looking at the legs of the dancing 
ladies.’ ‘I promised nothing,’ replied Hofer, ‘ except not to let myself be 
seen anywhere in the day-time; but, why! now after four o'clock it is as 


dark as a raven’s wing.’ It was no easy task for Hormayr to direct his 
attention to the real object of his concealment. His constant answer was, 
‘Well! well! very good; but where is my countryman with the horses and 
wine?’ And on being informed that this was merely a ruse to get him 
speedily out of the theatre, he said he supposed he could now go in again 
and resume his seat ; adding that he had paid to see the whole play and 
had already missed a good deal of it, and besides the man at the door 
would never give him a farthing back. By this time Hormayr’s patience 
was exhausted; so catching hold of him, he dragged him home to his 
lodging through a tempest of snow and rain. By Hofer’s execution at 
Mantua, which created the more sensation, inasmuch as the heaven was 
just then hung with fiddles in celebration of Napoleon’s marriage with 
Marie Louise,—from this bloody termination, that might so easily have 
been prevented, it was the manifest wish of Heaven to reward the noble 
and glorious revolution of Tyrol with a melting and elegiac catastrophe. 
The English gold sent by Maurice Horn from Regensburg and the instances 
of Count Ferdinand Waldstein made Hofer forget the noble and well-in- 
tentioned warnings from Vienna, and drew down a glorious end on this 
self-willed and ordinary man. Had Hofer eluded the claws of his foes and 
escaped to Vienna he would have been a prey to insufferable ennui, and all 
the halo of this heroic conflict would have evanesced. As it is, he is en- 
tombed in the Court church at Innsbruck, near the mausoleum of ‘ Der 
Letzte Ritter,’ the Emperor Max., and of Ferdinand the founder of Ambras, 
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and not far from another monument of democratic celebrity, that of the 
lovely Philippine Welser.” 

To our thinking, had nothing else in Hofer’s life entitled 
him to the name of hero, his leaving of it assuredly did. 
Listen to the words of Giovanni Manifesti, the priest who 
was present at his end :— 


«« Mantua, 21 Feb. 1810.—Jeri poco prin.a del mezzo giorno @ stato 
fucillato il sig’ Andrea Hofer, gia Commandante del Tirolo. Dalla com- 
missione militare, che l’ha sentiato, fuo invitato ad assisterlo e sebbene fossi 
convalescente per una maladia pocchi giorni avanti sofferta, ho volontieri 
assento Il’ impegno e con somma mia consolazione ed edificatione ho am- 
mirato un uomo, che é andato alla morte d’ un eroe Christiano e I’ ha sos- 
tenuta di martire intrepido.” 


The student Staps was not the only person who harboured 
designs on the life of Napoleon at Vienna. On this point the 
author relates some very curious and novel particulars. It 
appears that a conspiracy was at work for the purpose of pro- 
claiming Eugene Beauharnais Emperor, and of restoring 
peace to the world by the delivery of Napoleon, dead or alive, 
into the hands of the English at Fiume. Several French 
officers had entered into a clandestine understanding with the 
Austrian police for the better prosecution of their purposes. 
The whole plot was betrayed to Napoleon, and one Guesniard 
and several others were shot at Schénbrunn; though Ko- 
bielsky, a Polish adventurer—afterwards secretly arrested 
and confined in an Austrian dungeon for more than twenty 
years—got clear off into Hungary, thus evading the fate of 
his comrades. A Colonel Oudet, implicated in the similar 
plot in Spain, fell on the first day of the battle of Wagram, 
* assuredly by no Austrian bullet,” says Hormayr. The sud- 
den disappearance of Bathurst is also connected with these 
transactions :— 


** An affecting scene occurred towards the end of October, when the 
English minister Bathurst and the ambassador of the Cortes, Bardaxi, took 
an eternal farewell of Hardenberg and Gentz at Pesth. ‘Jam nunc ego 
non Carthagini nuncios mittam superbos,’ ejaculated Bathurst, as if in 
gloomy anticipation of his near and tragical end. Contrary to the advice 
of his friends, he obstinately persisted in taking the nearest but most dan- 
gerous route over land to the Baltic, instead of going by way of Trieste or 
Constantinople. 

** Bonaparte, grimly suspecting him to be concerned in the murderous at- 
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tempt of Staps, signed imperiously to Savary to make him vanish. Bathurst 
reposes with his single confidential attendant in the dark depths of a lake in 


the mark of Brandenburg.” 


The cool collectedness and steady pulse of that “ véritable 
brute féroce,” as Napoleon called the patriotic student *, made 
a deep impression on the mind of the invader, and produced 
eventful consequences. It was now, says the author, that the 
thought suddenly shot across him of allying himself by mar- 
riage with a dynasty which he contemned ; his intention being, 
by thus morally disarming his foes, to bring about their phy- 
sical submission also. 

As intimately connected with this momentous portion of 
Napoleon’s history, we may here point out two inaccuracies, 
into which Bourrienne himself falls; showing how far from 
infallible are even the very best of French memoir-writers. 
He says, that during the bombardment of Vienna, May 1809, 
the Archduchess Marie Louise was detained in the palace by 
indisposition, and that this occasioned her acquaintance and 
subsequent marriage with Napoleon: we learn from Hor- 
mayr that she was at this time residing with her mother and 
brothers and sisters in Hungary. Again the Frenchman 
affirms that the Emperor Francis saw her no more after her 
marriage in 1810 till April 1814 at Rambouillet, after the oc- 
cupation of Paris by the allies and the abdication of Napoleon. 
He forgets their meetings at Dresden and Prague in May and 
June 1812, just before the Russian campaign; meetings 
which doubtless were by no means devoid of importance to 
the political world. ; 

Austria’s short-lived hopes were now levelled with the dust. 
Her Imperial daughter had been consigned as a peace-offer- 
ing to the destroyer, like the Athenian damsels of old to ap- 
pease the blood-thirsty Minotaur. Her best generals had fled 
to distant lands, or could only secure their residence at home 
by adopting false names. In the North of Germany the pic- 
ture was still more dispiriting: Jerome Bonaparte}, whilome 








* Staps’s father, the pastor of Naumburg, died only the other day, at a very 


advanced age. 

+ A spirited vaudeville in commemoration of the “ flight of the knight of the sor- 
rowful countenance, written on Jerome’s deposition,”’ is to be found in the work. The 
characters are sustained by the notable persons who had formed his mushroom 


court. 
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cloth-merchant of Baltimore and now king of Westphalia, 
was not content with keeping court at Cassel; he aspired to 
nothing less than the throne of the house of Hohenzollern. 
Prussia was not allowed a standing army of more than 40,000 
men, and with great ado did the unfortunate king increase the 
garrison of Potsdam to 3000 men, while he was hemmed in 
by a foe mustering 100,000 strong. The arteries of German 
commerce, the mouths of her principal rivers, were beset by 
France, and the fortresses on the Oder retained in defiance 
of treaties. All Spain was subjugated except Cadiz, and 
Portugal laid waste to the very gates of Lisbon; above all, 
Hanover was still in unrighteous hands. But Miinster and 
his faithful band of ‘ Jacobins du Nord,’ or ‘ fantastic vision- 
aries ’as they were generally esteemed, were not to be discon= 
certed. On reading Napoleon’s fanfaronade delivered at Paris 
in 1810, he writes prophetically the impressive old German 
proverb, “ Hochmuth geht vor dem fall*.” In allusion to this 
epoch, the author writes,— 

“The proudest leaf in Miinster’s rich wreath of glory is to have been 
the sacred bond that held together firmly and compactly the arrow-bundle 
of genuine patriots, and that, as with the stroke of a trident, he caused 
resources, apparently inexhaustible, to start from the chalk-white cliffs of 
Albion. Old England’s great ministers, such as Pitt, Wellesley, the still 
more eminent Canning, and much less talented Castlereagh, who, though 
at first disagreeing with Miinster about the landing on the coast of the 
North Sea, eventually became his intimate friends, all of them ordered the 
memorable relations of that time chiefly through the agency of Miinster.” 
—Vol. i. p. 77. 

The years 1810, 1811 and 1812 were the period of Miinster’s 
most effective activity, as is shown from his correspondence 
with Gneisenau, “ one of the purest and most powerful cha- 
racters of modern times,” and other Germans. A word here 
on the merits of this man, as we think they have been some- 
what lost sight of before the better-known achievements of 
the veteran Bliicher, his superior in command. Bliicher was 
the darling of the soldiery and a good tactician: Gneisenau’s 
talents however were more general; to decision and skill in 
the field he added those more comprehensive and superior 
abilities requisite for conducting a combined series of great 


* Pride goeth before a fall ! 
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and prolonged military operations. Bliicher shone most in 
the day of action, Gneisenau through a whole campaign; ina 
word, he was a good strategist. It was in 1809, on British soil, 
that his friendship with Miinster first commenced, and from 
this period a confidential correspondence continued, which was 
only broken off by his death from cholera in 1830. We will 
make extracts from a few of the letters, according to their 
chronological order: the first is dated Berlin, July 29, 1811. 

«To give your Excellency a faithful picture of our condition, I will glance 
backwards a little into our history. You are no doubt aware that it was 
only with the French Emperor’s permission that Von Hardenberg reseated 
himself at the helm, from which one dark word of Napoleon’s would have 
instantly removed him. Hence it was his first endeavour to keep on good 
terms with the French authorities, and pay the contributions punctually. 
That which was apparently impossible took place. The nation habituated 
itself to the idea of an alliance with France; and thus is to be explained 


the speedy submission to the colonial tariff, and the confiscation of the 
By these two measures we were enabled 


English vessels in our havens. 
to pay the contributions, which would otherwise have been a thing im- 
possible, trade and commerce being at a perfect stand-still. 
for so much submission on our part, it was hoped that an alliance would 
be proposed. Deep silence! The Russian preparations began. All at once 
French troops made their appearance in our states, avoiding the military 
roads, and in greater numbers than are fixed by the articles signed between 


As a reward 


us. Universal alarm was the consequence. I was summoned and gave 


my advice; chiefly to this tenor: I said, the troops must be concentrated, 
strong positions taken, the fortresses put in a state of defence, and steps 
taken to insurrectionize the country. My counsel was considered too ven- 
turous. Half of it only was followed, in the hopes of arranging matters 
pacifically. Vain hopes! I had predicted it to be the design of the French, 
to throw by degrees a considerable number of troops into the fortresses on 
the Oder, as well as Danzig, and thus to circumvent Berlin ; after this to 
march on the capital, seconded by the troops on the Elbe and in Meck- 
lenburg, make themselves masters of the ministers and court, and force 
them to sign a treaty of submission. My forebcdings appeared of too black 
a dye. Howbeit all did happen as I had prognosticated, excepting the last 
act of the drama, which is not yet begun. Nevertheless we may literally 
expect to hear, before many hours, that the enemy is marching hitherward ; 
in which case much courage, intelligence and luck will be requisite to save 
the king; who, whether he fly to Pomerania or Silesia, will, in either event, 
have to pass through a needle’s eye. Every possible expedient calculated 
to ward off such a calamity, and rescue ourselves from the infamy contin- 
gent upon us, shall be in all honour resorted to. I speak and write in 
unison with that excellent man Scharnhorst. I inhale courage. I point out 
measures for redemption. I demonstrate their importance, and perhaps I 
shall succeed in giving a spur to energetic resolves. I strenuously urge the 
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departure of the king to Kénigsberg ; foreseeing that then his decisions will 
have more of energy and less of fear, and secondly, because he will not be 
so exposed to be led astray by bad men. If I can effect this, we shall have 
won all. The worst of it would be, were the last act to commence in a few 
days. Nothing would then remain to be done but to collect here all the 
troops we can and fight the fight of desperation, which might be success- 
ful. 1 am scheming to get up a spirit of enthusiasm here for such a design. 
In the distribution of parts, Silesia has fallen to my share. Provided I 
have only time, I shall develope the resources of that country to their full 
value. As it is, we are deficient in arms. To supply this deficiency I have 
put myself in correspondence with the English agent in Vienna, who has 
promised me a great number of muskets. I hope he will keep his word, 
My plan is to give the war an insurrectionary character, and to draw out 
all the capabilities of the country. In my next—if I be able to write again— 
you shall learn the main points of our dispositions for resistance. If we are 
not crippled by weakness, the world shall marvel at the spirit with which 
we appear upon the stage. P.S. July 29.—Since the above was writ- 
ten, matters have made a great step forwards; we shall certainly be at- 
tacked, and as certainly show what we can do. More I cannot say.”— 
Vol. ii. p. 243. 

Under correction be it spoken, we very much doubt whether 
the guerrilla warfare he here and elsewhere proposes would 
have produced the desired effect. Spain and Germany are 
countries very different in a geographical point of view; and 
we submit, that it would have only been sacrificing the peo- 
ple piece-meal to the undivided strength of the enemy. Nor 
are the habits and disposition of the two peoples equally fa- 
vourable for a war of this nature. The writer most probably 
despaired of any other way of effectual resistance. But we 


will submit his reasoning to our readers, as contained in a 
letter dated Sept. 10. 


“The plan of war I have laid down is by no means a rash one. I 
do not wish to annihilate in a few hours all the hopes of our country by 
staking them on the hazard of a single battle; on the contrary, I propose 
to protract the war. Our fortresses afford every facility for this descrip- 
tion of warfare. Those in Silesia especially are, from their position, 
signally well-fitted for mutual cooperation. Near Colberg there is a very 
strong position, now fully prepared for defence: it is moreover capable of 
being supported from Pillau on the side of the sea. Near Spandau I have 
also discovered a position, where a great body of troops may be posted 
with perfect security. * * * In politics, besides the refusal to restore 
the fortress of Glogau, which, in conformance with the treaty of Paris, 
ought to have been done long ago, nothing new has occurred, if we ex- 
cept a declaration of the chancellor’s, Count Hardenberg, to the French am- 
bassador Count Marsan. On the latter questioning him on the cause of the 


VOL. XIV.—N®,. XXVIII. QF 
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preparations in progress, Hardenberg replied, ‘ We certainly were arming, 
and that with justice, for round about us everybody was doing the same.’ 
‘ But what will you do with your troops ?’ rejoined Marsan. ‘ Mourir l’épée 
& la main, et ne jamais succomber avec deshonneur,’ was Hardenberg’s 
reply. Marsan said he could not blame our behaviour, but would be under 
the necessity of reporting it to his government.”—Vol. ii. p. 248. 

A few days afterwards he again writes to say that matters 
had now proceeded to open menaces. “ If we do not disarm, 
they say, we must expect to see Marsan depart immediately, 
and Marshal Davoust march in.” Gneisenau’s counsel was 
to redouble their preparations. 

Another contains subjects of an interesting nature. 


“« General Nugent’s plan of exciting an insurrection in the Adriatic pro- 
vinces (and at the proper moment in Tyrol also) is of great moment, both 
on account of the geographical position and warlike character of those 
people; and much more so, since Arthur will take the command in person. 
The prosecution too of this plan will forestall the probable scheme of the 
French, of despatching troops through these provinces to the Danube, in 
order to conduct the operations of the Turks, which would hurt Russia 
considerably. Any success gained in those parts would at once kindle the 
spark of revolt in Tyrol, and maybe in Switzerland. A national rising in 
Spain, another in Germany, and a third in Illyria with an Anglo-Prussian 
army to help, would be rather too much for the French, with all their pre- 
sumption, to make head against. 

** You see, my dear Count, that in all this enumeration of the combined 
means of resistance, I have not once put the case of a British corps ap- 
pearing on German soil, commanded by a Prince of the line of Guelph. 


The sensation this would produce is incalculable. 
* ~ *~ « * 7 


«« As the exportation of precious metals inflicts deep wounds on British 
commerce, and yet the English cabinet is disposed to aid us—at least its 
composition and character justify this supposition—I will propose another 
method by which they may give assistance. It is this. Let a given number 
of bank-notes be manufactured in England and stamped with this super- 
scription, ‘ Currentin Englandafter theattainment of German independence.’ 
All remittances to the troops in Germany could be paid in these notes. In 
case their current worth fell short of the nominal one, it would not work 
prejudicially on the exchange in England, as they are not meant for circu- 
lation in that country itself. At the same time self-interest would bind the 
holders of such notes to the cause of their Fatherland, inasmuch as they 
could not pass them off till our independence was fought out. On the 
other hand, the French emperor, who has such an abhorrence of paper- 
money in the hands of his adversaries that he is always declaiming against 
it, would be highly disgusted at such a measure; for he would hehold 
fresh money-resources starting up among his foes, and that when he least 
expected it. * * * Our liberty regained, the individual governments 
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must themselves redeem this paper. For the time being, the public will 
suppose that this will be done by the English government. Are we van- 
quished, it will be on the usurper that the odium of having depreciated the 
value of the paper will devolve. * * * The credit of the German govern- 
ments is so utterly destroyed, that any paper-money they might issue would 
be of no avail whatever.” —Vol. ii. p. 253. 

We must not omit to say a few words on General Nu- 
gent, mentioned above. Count Laval Nugent was the son of 
an Austrian general (we believe), of British extraction. A 
pupil of Chasteler’s in the art of war, he formerly gallantly di- 
stinguished himself at the lines of Mayence, and in the bat- 
tles and sieges of Italy in 1799. In 1809 he was general- 
quartermaster to the Archduke John. After the armistice 
of Znaym he attended Metternich at his fruitless negotia- 
tions with the Duke of Cadore. It was now that his courage 
and address were called into action, in the delicate and dan- 
gerous capacity of secret emissary to the various courts of the 
Continent, as they were before illustrious in the field. He 
appears ubiquitous, everywhere and nowhere, and compass- 
ing sea and land with astounding rapidity in the discharge 
of his duties. 

“* With astonishment,”’ says the author, ‘‘ we find Count Nugent, during 
these momentous years, now in Vienna, now at the Ionian Islands, Malta 
and Sicily ; now again with Wellington in Spain and Portugal—in London 
—at Gothenburg, Colberg and Berlin; again in Vienna, and as quickly 
bound afresh on the same arduous and often perilous tour, round the whole 
of Europe.” 

The roads, we must remember, were at this time infested 
with Napoleon’s myrmidons, who, under the mask of ordinary 
bandits, stopped diplomatic agents, plundered them of their 
despatches, and often kidnapped them into Croatian and Bo- 
hemian dungeons. Nugent baffled them all: his letters were 
couched in plain mercantile phrase, sometimes in threefold 
cipher. Of course fictitious names were employed. The 
Arthur mentioned by Gneisenau above was the Archduke 
Francis ; while the Emperor Francis goes by the name of Le- 
grand. England was Anna, Bonaparte Bonelli, and Nugent 
himself subsides into plain Louis Nelly, merchant. On Sept. 
25,1811, he writes to Miinster :— 

“T have found matters here quite different from what I had anticipated, 
The most wonderful, and at the same time judicious preparations have been 
made.......Hardenberg has herein exhibited great tact and firmness, What 

2F2 
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side Prussia will declare for is still dubious. People, however, deem it im- 
possible that the unhappy king will submit to become the vassal of France. 
.».«+-A fortified campis just commenced at Spandau. This aroused the atten- 
tion of the French ; they straightway insisted on a stoppage of every kind 
of warlike preparation, and on an alliance with France. Three days were 
given for a reply : this great and momentous question was in agitation just 
as I arrived. The force of the moment held me for a moment indecisive 
what demeanour I should assume towards Gneisenau ; but on a nearer ob- 
servation I resolved to apprise this excellent person of all the plans and 
resources of the Prince Regent without reserve. The energy displayed by 
England has infused fresh confidence into the Prussian counsels, and Bo- 
naparte has received an evasive answer. The works of some of the for- 
tresses have been intermitted, it is true, but these were already nearly com- 
pleted. Up to the present moment the government is resolved not to accede 
to the proposed terms of alliance, so that the rupture is only deferred for 
awhile. A more pressing juncture is really hard to be imagined, or a go- 
vernment more worthy of the most vigorous assistance, than the Prussian 
one at this moment. War is inevitable, and measures must be taken to 
meet it without an instant’s delay. The first of these is, to send arms and 
ammunition to the Baltic.” 

On the 11th of November we find our indefatigable friend 
already at Vienna, and setting forth in an interview with Met- 
ternich the prodigious exertions Prussia had made. That 
statesman’s first answer was, that Austria wished to continue 
neutral, and not mix at all in the matter; indeed Metternich 
expressed a wish that Wellington would confine himself ex- 
clusively to the Peninsula. Subsequently the Emperor re- 
quests Nugent to draw up a report of the results of his jour- 
ney hitherto and the objects of it. 


“In order,”’ says Nugent, “‘ to bestow the requisite circumspection on 
its composition, I took some days for this purpose, and saw Metternich 
daily. He seemed quite edified with the wise George of England, and 
never ceased praising the Prince Regent and Lord Wellington’s brilliant 
‘ and untiring achievements in the Peninsula; and promised me an answer 
as soon as he had conferred with the Emperor on the subject. Francis 
could not laud the Regent enough, remarking how fortunate England was 
in the possession of such a prince at this menacing crisis. The salvation 
of the world, said he, depended on the conduct of the war in the Peninsula.” 


But spite of Nugent’s moving adjurations, Hardenberg’s 
remonstrances and the formidable power which Prussia was 
now master of, Frederick William, ever timorous and waver- 
ing, allowed himself to be bullied into the ignominious sub- 
mission (alliance it could not be called) to France. Austria 
hung back. The cabinets hesitated, although the people were 
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wound up to the highest pitch of manly wrath and impatience 
at their debased condition. How applicable was the remark 
of the Archduke Charles to Gneisenau, “ It is not to those born 
of royalty that Germany must look for redemption”! We 
find some remarkable disclosures relative to this period. 
Disgusted at the lukewarm supineness of the Austrian ca- 
binet, the German patriots appear, under the auspices of 
England, to have meditated a daring stroke of policy. This 
was nothing less than to revolutionize Tyrol, Croatia, Styria, 
and several other provinces of the monarchy, and then to 
force Austria into active measures, in defiance of Metternich. 
Nugent says, “ It is in the power of England to make of these 
countries a second Spain.” One part of the plan, if we un- 
derstand rightly the studiously obscure account of the author, 
was to form out of certain of the above-mentioned provinces 
a kingdom of Rhetia, with the Archduke John for its king. 
Unfortunately however Francis got wind of the whole pro- 
ject, and it fell to the ground, though in another letter Nugent 
gives hopes of better success at some other time. It was the 
suspicion of being implicated in this transaction that caused 
Hormayr’s imprisonment, which we have already detailed. 
The state of popular feeling and the future prospects of 
Germany just at this moment are depicted in a letter from Von 
Stein to Miinster, in his usual impetuous, uncompromising 


strain. 


‘« Everything is based on brute-force and on all kinds of oppression. Far 
from endeavouring to train the nation by degrees to his imperial sway— 
as was the aim of Augustus during fifty years—Napoleon neglects no 
opportunity, by overbearing disdain and rough measures, by wounding 
every noble sentiment and defeating all projects of self-interest in individuals, 
in short by every means in his power, to render the new system insupport- 
able. This works for our good: it serves to keep alive a spirit of discon- 
tent in the people; it makes them yearn to rend their fetters, and prevents 
them relapsing into the sleep of death. The universal discontent has in 
Germany, as elsewhere, dissolved the bands that knit the subject to the 
sovereign. These latter are regarded either in the light of coward runaways, 
who, only anxious for their own preservation, sought safety in flight, deaf 
alike to the voice of honour and of duty; or as titled slaves and minions, 
ready to support a pitiful existence by the blood and goods of their people. 
Hence arises the universal desire for an institution based on unity, power 
and nationality. Any great man capable of setting up such an institution 
would be welcome to the nation: it has ceased to look for aid to the me- 
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diocre powers. The very individuality of the royal houses is sunken. 
Paltriness, imbecility, despicable fawning and selfishness reign in them 
throughout. But the question is, ‘ What is to replace the old?’ Were it 
in my power to conjure back a period when Germany was at the meridian 
of its prosperity and power, it would be that of the great emperors, from the 
tenth to the thirteenth century ; those emperors who at their mere beck held 
together the German constitutions, and extended their protection and laws 
to several foreign nations. But can we hope for such a condition of things 
now? Have not religion, language, inequality in the march of civilization, 
and difference of temperament, caused an unhappy division? And can this 
be removed? But, even supposing that the old German confederations were 
to be restored under one common head, would you have this take place on 
the basis of the peace of Westphalia ?—an ordinance forced upon Germany 
by foreign violence and domestic faction, and for no other purpose than 
to sever her bands of union, and let loose the elements of covetousness and 
discord! Other and more durable ties of connection are now requisite ; the 
childish parade of authority made by the individual members must cease.” 

He then proceeds to discuss the means and possibility of 
exciting a general insurrection, and proposes to degrade the 
nobles and shoot the public functionaries who should betray 
any lukewarmness or inactivity, and thus concludes :— 

“With men and paper (money) in abundance, with indomitable persc- 
verance and resolution in enduring every suffering and braving every dan- 
ger, and with the guardian aid of Providence, we may perhaps succeed in 
breaking asunder our ignominious chains.” —Vol. ii. p. 208 et seq. 

His views are more fully evolved in a subsequent letter, 
dated Petersburg, September 15th, 1812. 


“The fate of Germany will be decided by the sword ; but we ought to 
settle the sort of constitution it is to have. Shall it be the old one, suc- 
ceeding upon the unhappy peace of Westphalia, or that dictated by French 
violence in 1802? Germany can be free and independent, and strong 
enough too to cope with France. First, as a single monarchy. Secondly, 
divided by the river Maine between Austria and Prussia ; a plan, be it said, 
very gravely discussed, and elaborated into detail as early as 1797. Or, 
thirdly, in addition to Austria and Prussia, we can allow one or two more 
kingdoms to stand; as for instance, Hanover, Bavaria and Wurtemburg. 
In every one of these cases Germany would be stronger than it has been 
for along time. To recur to the old system seems repugnant to common 
sense, if not impossible: it was neither the offspring of enlightenment 
nor of the national wish ; but of Popish arbitrariness, of the factiousness 
which pervades the German princes, and of foreign behests.” 

This is Stein all over. A desperate remedy, but the disease 
was desperate too. It is as well to mention that Arndt and 
Girres were also for resorting to violent antidotes ; they were 
for two great powers. 
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In a subsequent letter we find him holding a contrary 
opinion to Gneisenau, who had advised accepting the offer of 
Bernadotte to march to the aid of the allies. Stein views his 
proffers with suspicion, and will have none of him. 


“St. Petersburg, Dec. 1, 1812. 

“‘The Swedish concern is a complete soap-bubble, and works just like 
one. We don’t want the Swedes, and it will be a great gain if we can 
manage to frustrate their interference God grant that England may effect 
the union between Austria and Prussia I am sorry your Excellency sus- 
pects me of being too Prussian, when you yourself are distinctly too much 
of an Hanoverian. I have only one Fatherland, which is Germany ; and 
as under the old regime I belonged to it all, and not to any particular part, 
so am I from my very soul devoted to it as a whole, and not to any par- 
ticular division. At this moment, on the eve of a great revolution, I feel 
perfectly indifferent to this or that dynasty—they are mere tools. It 
is my wish that Germany should become great and powerful, and so re- 
cover its substantial nationality and independence ; continuing to assert 
them in spite of its position between France and Russia. The interest of 
the nation and of all Europe requires it. The country cannot be sustained 
on a foundation of decayed and ruinous forms. This would be like found- 
ing a systemof artificial military frontierson the ruins of the old feudal castles 
and ancient walled cities, while we reject the ideas of a Vauban, a Cohorn 
and a Montalembert. My confession of faith you will find annexed ; it is 
comprised in a single word—‘ Unity.’......Erect in the room of Prussia 
what you please ; dissolve it entirely if you will, and strengthen Austria by 
annexing to it the Mark of Brandenburg and North Germany. Reduce 
Bavaria, Wurtemburg and Baden, as being the countries most favoured by 
Russia, to their condition before 1802, and make Austria the mistress of 
Germany. I wish for this: it is good, if feasible: only don’t think of the 
Montagues and Capulets, and those ornaments of ancient baronial halls. 
If the bloody struggle Germany has had to endure during twenty years of 
misfortune, and into which she is now summoned to rush afresh; if all 
this is to end in a farce, I at least will take no share in it, but will 
retire, immediately and joyfully, into private life......From Chancellor Har- 
denberg I expect nothing; he is sunk in sensuality and imbecility, and 
weighed down by old age.” —Vol. ii. p. 240. 


The over-precipitancy of this last sentence must have soon 
become apparent to the writer: he was as good as his word. 
Incensed at the unworthy intrigues that debased the congress 
of Vienna, he turned his back on the august conclave, and 
from this time forward lived in retirement from public life, on 
his estate in Nassau, a genuine specimen of the best sort of 
German nobleman. We next have Miinster’s answer. In 
it he sets out by congratulating Von Stein on triumphing 
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over the monstrous idea, which had at one time begun to 
gain ground in England and Russia, that it would be best 
for those two powers to isolate themselves and remain calm 
spectators of the fate of remaining Europe. He then pro- 
ceeds to combat his friend’s notion of Bernadotte’s treacherous 
intentions. Von Stein’s sweeping measures of reform are also 
brought on the ¢apis. 


“‘ Consider the peace of Westphalia, if you like, as an abortion : in any 
case, however, it was better than a thirty years’ war ; and such a war would 
infallibly result out of your project for the conquest of Germany and forcible 
subjugation of Bavaria, Saxony, Hesse and Brunswick. In the majority 
of these countries the prince will surely be the person to decide what party 
his subjects shall espouse. I don’t speak of the Rhine League, or of the 
constitution of 1802. But when you assert that Germany cannot acquire 
power enough for its self-defence, without running the risk of a total revo- 
lution, let me ask, how was it then that Napoleon succeeded in making the 
Rhine League an implement for the conquest of the world? Abridge the 
number of monarchs, curtail their prerogatives, as much as you please ; 
give the head more power, and the members more binding and intimate ties 
of union; yet after all, this will be nothing but a modification. But shall 
we not be seeking to establish a condition of things that, from the feuds 
of Herman and Marboth down to our day, never existed in Germany, ex- 
cepting for one brief period, during which the country was unhappy? It 
cannot be denied but that the German constitution was in no way the 
offspring of the enlightened will of the nation, nor sprang from a true per- 
ception of her own interests; but what constitution will you find that has 
not owed its existence to chance? From the days of Solon and Lycurgus, 
it was only some constituent national assembly, or stupid Cortes, that ever 
dreamt of creating one ; and the work of both was as speedily dissipated, 
like dust to the four winds. It is true that England is at this moment 
busied in a like constitution-forging process for Sicily: may God defend 
us from falling into a similar error! Your strictures on our constitution 
are too acrimonious. Why! it has been the source of all the civil liberty 
of Europe, ay! even of the British. Rely upon it, our struggle will not 
end in a farce. But why you would prefer retiring into private life; why 
rather be the grave-digger than the physician of our German constitu- 
tion, is what I cannot understand. Do not have us grasp at that which 
looks desirable perhaps in theory, while we lose that which is attainable 
in practice. The possibility of applying Vauban’s and Montalembert’s 
theories of fortification to old baronial castles, we have, alas! but too 
recently experienced to our cost at Burgos. And Bonaparte will still, 
perhaps, make us sensible of the potency of his Rhine League...... You say 
that this or that dynasty is all one to you. Not so to me. Read what J. 
Miller said in his ‘ Fiirsten-bund ’ concerning the house of Guelph : ‘Shall 
I commemorate the glory of the Guelphs, whose inflexible heroism has con- 
verted their name into a watchword of freedom?’ etc. Even England was 
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never so free as under the three Georges, and the fourth brings with him 
the same sentiments to the throne. Only compare with this the Prussian 
cane and ramrod. I venerate Frederick the Great; but in aggrandizing 
himself he ruined Germany as well as his own kingdom ; for he had created 
a body which a mighty mind alone could animate, and that mind perished 
with him...... I beg of you to reflect, that my proposal would not bind our 
hands nor hinder the introduction of salutary reform: but yours, first, 
of giving up the whole of Germany for the amplification of Austria; or, 
secondly, of partitioning Germany between Austria and Prussia, will cer- 
tainly meet with opposition from Russia, England, Sweden, and all the 
other Northern provinces, who are unused to the military domineering and 
to the petty underling bureaucrac¥ of Prussia, when one would never be- 
lieve the truth of the saying, ‘Che governa meglia chi men governa.’ The 
very idea of such measures would alarm the Germans quite as much as 
the unhappy idea of seizing on a piece of Germany to indemnify Denmark 
for the loss of Norway......Reflect on what I said about forming a great 
kingdom between the Elbe and the Rhine out of the possessions at present 
without masters. Denmark was intended to be compensated somewhere 
out of this region; but it is to be hoped that Denmark’s stupidity, and 
the aversion in Germany to any such measure, will be sure safeguards 
against it. Your remarks on the pernicious influence of the minor courts 
do not quite accord with my convictions and experience ...... But I will 
not enlarge further on these matters. It was my wish only to vindicate 
myself from the charge of ‘intending a farce,’ because I happen, under 
existing circumstances, to disapprove of the project of uniting Germany 
under the dominion of one or two monarchs.” —Vol. ii. p. 221 et seq. 

The plausibility of Miinster’s arguments is unquestionable, 
though we are aware it may be urged that they were con- 
ceived rather in the spirit of English than of German policy. 
On the other hand, the project of Von Stein, chimerical though 
it may appear, was based on that true principle of national 
greatness, unity. It was moreover dictated by purely patri- 
otic motives, and though plainly replete with much unavoid- 
able injustice to individuals, was calculated for the benefit of 
his country in the gross. How far Germany of the present 
day answers the conditions of unity, lasting and indissoluble, 
is a problem which will be best solved when at any time a 
French army shall repass the Rhine. One must have resided 
long in Germany in order fully to appreciate the actual re- 
lation in which the different kingdoms stand to one another, 
and to observe the prevalence of certain feelings which a long 
peace has hitherto failed to eradicate. Take, for instance, 
Bavaria. That country studies her previous history, and 
every good Bavarian is to this day firmly assured that Austria, 
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as it never has had, never will have, other than sinister and 
grasping intentions towards her weaker neighbour, which only 
require a suitable opportunity to be again renewed with all 
their former violence and rapacity. With such convictions at 
work—and at work they most certainly are—who shall say 


what may one time ensue ? 

As is well known, an intercepted despatch of Stein’s drew 
down upon him Napoleon’s celebrated anathema, “ Le nommé 
Stein voulant exciter troubles en Allemagne *,” and was the 
immediate cause of his banishméht. 

He then writes to Miinster from Russia, whither he had fled 
when the hue and cry of Napoleon had discovered his retreat 
in Austria. 

“The proclamation of outlawry issue@ against me by the French go- 
vernment is still in force. It was chiefly owing to the intrigues of a 
party composed of all that was low-minded and voluptuous. 

“‘ This party worked on the suspicions of the impetuous Davoust, and 
his representations decided the Emperor on a step which he would pro- 
bably never otherwise have taken. In this country I live the life of tran- 
quillity ; but its position is so perilous that circumstances may occur com- 
pelling me to leave it, and I should then have no place of refuge left but 
England. At the same time, I should lose all my present means of sub- 
sistence, and the question is, whether I could meet with support enough 
for the necessities of existence. I entreat your friendly advice on this 
point.” —Vol. ii. p. 238. 

And again, April 1812 :— 

“‘ Perhaps I could promote the interests of the good cause by my advice 
and influence if I were present at head-quarters, under the protection of 
the ambassador whom England will send thither on the commencement 
of hostilities. .That the Emperor Alexander reposes confidence in me, is 
proved by his having offered me a place in his service as far back as 1807. 
I am too in connexion with many persons holding office under him. I 
desire nothing more than the defrayal of my travelling expenses and keep, 
and the necessary passports: the war ended I shall return back hither. 
May it find a happy termination, or I my grave in it !”’—Vol. ii. p. 240. 


But we must see how Gneisenau was faring at this period: 
he writes despairingly to Miinster in March 1812 :— 


“‘So what the Prince Regent has done for us has been all in vain! We 
have signed a treaty of submission, surrendering the blood and property of 





* In the houses of Westphalia Stein’s portrait is frequently to be seen, with 
the motto “ Alles bésen Eckstein, alles guten Grundstein, Deutscher Ehre Schluss- 
stein.” i.e. “ The stumbling-stone to all that is bad, the foundation-stone of all that 
is good, and the key-stone of German honour.” 
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the people to foreign wilfulness, and exposing the Royal family to manifest 
peril. Your nephew (Dorenberg) will give you the detail of this job: it 
would cost me too much to enter into the revolting particulars. In the 
year 1808, when the news arrived in Kiénigsberg of the events in Bayonne, 
the king exclaimed, ‘ He (Bonaparte) will not catch me so.” And now he 
delivers himself, bound hand and foot, into the power of his bitterest foe, 
who, if he vanquish Russia, will most assuredly hurl him from his throne ; 
or if he himself be beaten, will detain him as a hostage. And when one 
only thinks who the persons are that have brought down upon us this afflic- 
tion,—a field-marshal grown childish, an old woman of bad reputation, 
a general remarkable only for his stupidity, a court-priest, and the other 
illustrious followers of these worthy coryphés! These people prated 
so much to the poor king about the dangers of a war with France, the 
misfortunes it would bring upon his subjects, and the advantages, on the 


other hand, of siding with that country, that he finally gave way, and began 
Meantime 


to indulge hopes of negotiating good terms of accommodation. 
our measures for defence were neglected, till at last we found ourselves 
hemmed in on all sides by the French, and surprised with a treaty. Un- 
willing to allow myself to be made a tool of in such a business, I demanded 
my dismissal and received it...... Napoleon, talking of Wellington the other 
day, said, in allusion to the capture of Rodrigo, ‘Ce diable Wellington 


ramasse toujours la pomme perdue.’”—Vol. ii. p. 261. 
After wandering about for some time Gneisenau arrived at 


Stockholm, from whence he took ship for England, which he 


reached Aug. 22, 1812. After a short stay in London he re- 


paired for the good of his health to Buxton; the cheapness 
of which place was moreover better suited to his disordered 
finances. 

In a letter from thence, Nov. 2, 1812, we find him can- 
vassing Von Stein’s “ Aut Ceesar aut nullus” as follows :— 

“Von Stein’s plan respecting Germany is as many-headed as the in- 
terests at stake many-sided. I will not say that he could have proposed 
abetter one. The very nature of so many conflicting and contradictory 
interests, as well as his own situation, suggested to him the creation of 
such a monster. Practicable it never could be.” 

A virtuous man struggling with misfortune has been pro- 
nounced a sight worthy of the gods; how doubly so when 
that man is a patriot, and the misfortune that of his country ! 
He who but a few months before was governor of the extensive 
province of Silesia, and commander of an enthusiastic army 
greater than Wellington’s in Spain, had been forced to retire 
without striking one blow, and was now an alien in a strange 
land ; his constitution broken by harassing over-exertion, and 
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hardly possessing the means of daily subsistence. But he 
never ceases to revolve plans ‘for his country’s deliverance, and 
writes alinost daily to Miinster on the subject. In one letter 
he speculates on the results which might have ensued if Wel- 
lington had landed in Hanover in October 1812 at the head 
of a body of British troops. 


“In a few weeks he would have been strengthened by an army com- 
posed of Hanoverians and other German insurgents attracted by the cele- 
brity of his name, and thus very soon have found himself in command of 
a force capable of bidding defiance to any that France might bring against 
him. Suppose that he had gained the victory of Salamanca near Hanover, 
he would then have been free to penetrate into the heart of Germany, gain- 
ing over the doubtful governments, reducing the hostile ones to obedience, 
and turning the resources of the lands now conquered and occupied to his 
own advantage, and have organized his theatre of war before the French 
army could arrive from the east of Europe. There would have been four 
weeks time for this purpose; and, provided the Russians conducted their 
pursuit with circumspection, a much longer period......Without painting 
too glowing a picture, we may take it for granted that the Prussian fortresses 
would by this time be his; that Austria would have recalled her con- 
tingent from Poland and have stationed a large army on the Bohemian 
frontier to watch the course of events, and that the ambitious Crown Prince 
of Sweden would have hurried up to participate in the glorious transactions. 
Towards Christmas Bonaparte would arrive from the Sarmatian lands on 
German soil; and in what a destitute and dispirited condition may be 
easily conceived. Under such circumstances, could the result of a battle 
be possibly subject to doubt? And how prodigious the consequences of a 
victory! The panic succeeding upon it would exercise a prodigious in- 
fluence on the councils of the Tuileries, on the exertions of the army in 
Spain, and on the garrisons in Dalmatia; and the re-awakened natives 
would have had easy work of it. But he did not come, and the battle of 
Salamanca has released the capital of Andalusia, it is true, but another en- 
gagement must be fought to bring matters to a decision.” —Vol., ii. p. 274. 


Wellington, adhering to the sentiments of Pitt on this sub- 
ject, thought otherwise. If our memory serves us, he some- 
where dryly remarks in his despatches, that the Northern 
Powers would be very glad to profit by the wealth of England 
and the bravery of her soldiers, and to share in the superior 
comforts of their camp; but would, on the other hand, never 
admit them to a share of success, but only of disaster. 


Singularly enough we find Gneisenau disclaiming all con- 
nexion with the renowned Tugend-bund, with which the popular 
voice has generally associated his name as one of its chief 
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supporters. Niebuhr, we may remark, also vindicates himself, 
in his correspondence, from the like allegation. 

“¢ He takes me,” says Gneisenau, “‘ for a member of the Tugend-bund. 
Now I can aver upon oath that I never was a member of that covenant. 
My covenant is of another description, void alike of badge and mystery. It 
is unanimity with men who will not be subject to a foreign yoke.” 


But the writing had been written on the wall. The baleful 
planet had descended from its scorching meridian ; its terrors 
were extinguished in the snow-wastes of Muscovy. No sooner 
did the news of the Russian retreat reach Gneisenau at Buxton 
than he started off post-haste for Germany, landing at Colberg, 
which was illuminated by the inhabitants in honour of his 
return. He immediately set about forming the nucleus of an 
army. The king of Prussia, who now began timidly and cau- 
tiously to fall off from France, entered into stolen communi- 
cation with the Russians. In a day or two Gneisenau was 
summoned to the royal presence. The king received him 
most graciously, and he was appointed general-quartermaster 
on the staff of Bliicher. His letters at this juncture are inter- 
esting in the extreme, and throw off a vivid picture of the 
stirring events which followed rapidly on each other’s heels. 
May 29 he writes:— 

“For nights I have had no sleep. In the space of four weeks we 
have had twenty sharp affairs and three pitched battles. Death has com- 
mitted fearful devastation among our officers. Many battalions have only 
two officers left, and the same is the case with aregiment of cavalry. Yet, 
on the other hand, the war presents the most extraordinary results: we 
have captured fifty pieces or more of cannon, and not lost a single one. 
Notwithstanding our continued retreat, the army is concentrated and its 
spirits unbroken, though the soldiers are discontented at the retrograde 
movements, and ready at any moment to fight a fresh battle.” 


The reflections on the loss of Lutzen are attractive, and his 
pithy description of the memorable victory of the Katzbach a 
model of military conciseness. The difficulties thrown in the 
way of these brave men by the despicable intriguers who in- 
fested their own camp are not unknown. But a short time 
before the battle of Leipsic, Sept. 18, 1813, the gallant Gnei- 
senau is obliged to write thus to Miinster :— 


“In the greatest haste. Would the Emperor Alexander but assume the 
supreme command and put an end to these innumerable differences, losses 
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of time and petty jealousies! I am far from wishing to desert my lord and 
king and the good cause, yet am I almost afraid that ingratitude and hatred 
will force me to retire as soon as ever the main work is accomplished ; in 
which case I must throw myself on your benevolence to secure me an 
asylum, where I may dispense with such a set of malevolent persons, and 
not be forced to endure the sight of many faces stamped with vileness and 
torpidity.”’ 

From amongst state papers and correspondence relative to 
Austria, and now first published, we select one, purporting 
to be “the opinion of an officer serving on the English staff 
in Spain, as to the means of drawing Austria into the alliance 
of England, Russia and Prussia against Napoleon ;” under 


date Santander, April 26, 1813. It is without signature; 
but if we may hazard a conjecture, it must be from the pen 
of Count Wallmoden, whose services in the cause of German 
liberty merit all praise. The interest of the document will, 
perhaps, be a sufficient plea for giving it at length. After a 
short preamble he thus proceeds :— 


“That Count Metternich is still very far from embracing the resolves we 
wish for seems certain. It remains for us therefore to investigate, not in- 
deed how he may be converted, but whether we cannot discover some dor- 
mant springs of action, which, when reanimated, would be strong enough 
to overturn him and his whole system of duplicity. Such is the question 
which appears to be engrossing the whole consideration of the well-affected 
in Austria at this moment. And herein there are two points on which 
they especially fix their attention :—(1.) the character of the Emperor ; (2.) 
the situation, sentiments and constitution of Hungary, and the relation of 
that kingdom to Russia. It is no trifling task to describe the admixture of 
strength and weakness, of uprightness and falsehood, of good natural 
powers of discrimination and vulgar short-sightedness, of ambition and 
apathy, of knowledge of details and general ignorance, that, unluckily for 
so many millions of human beings, were destined to be found combined in 
Francis II. And yet it is these extraordinary qualities also that have in- 
vested his hitherto unfortunate government with a character not otherwise 
explicable. Though on certain occasions he has been overborne and led 
away by men of superior powers of mind, though upon the whole he is in- 
capable of fully transacting any business at all himself, the Emperor has 
never been under the entire control of anybody. 

«« Never was any one so sure of his influence over him, but what he must 
be fearful, even at the very moment when highest in favour, lest the Empe- 
ror might enter upon some important business or other without his know- 
ledge or cooperation. Thugut, Colloredo and Zichy have each experienced 
the truth of this ; all of whom, from their very nature, stood much nearer 
to the Emperor than Metternich ever has done, while their age and long 
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services entitled them to more lasting influence. But to Metternich, me- 
thinks, the remark is still more applicable ; because, so far from exercising 
any general influence in the administration, not one single great question 
of policy, during his whole ministry, has been decided just as he wished it. 
With all the power and subtlety he was master of did he oppose Wallis’s 
system of finance, the reduction of the army, and the last convocation of 
the Hungarian estates, but in vain ; all these points were ultimately carried 
against him. In one measure only did he win the day, the alliance which 
chains Austria to France. This he succeeded in forging, because it just 
suited with the Emperor’s humour; who, dejected at his vast downfall, 
sunk in despair, and distrusting himself and those around him, saw no other 
means of withstanding the colossal power of the enemy that hemmed him 
in on every side, former and bitter experience having taught him to hope 
for nothing from Prussia. Arguments such as these were Metternich’s 
allies ; arguments which nobody was then able to confute, and not any 
mighty influence on his part. Besides many extraordinary prejudices, the 
Emperor has an almost insuperable one for all that is elegant or of elegant 
speech, or that the world loves. Now though Metternich, so Jong as he 
concurred with his master on the head-points of the matter in debate, suc- 
ceeded in making himself agreeable and in creating a favourable impression 
of the suppleness of his talents, still he has never got so far as to imbue 
the Emperor with great notions of the sureness and maturity of his judge- 
ment. Did this man nine months ago, with criminal insolence, pronounce 
the French army, now in its grave, to be invincible and immortal—did he 
afterwards, in the pursuance of a policy alike mean and mistaken, dare to 
be as remiss in fulfilling the terms of his alliance with France as he was 
faithless in negotiating with Russia—then will I venture to assert that the 
Emperor does already in his heart look upon him with the greatest suspi- 
cion, and that his straightforward healthy understanding cannot but abhor 
this very dangerous system of duplicity. I affirm that the Emperor has 
already secretly had recourse to several of his private counsellors for ad- 
vice, and that he is at heart quite as near as ever to declare war with 
France.........Schiller says, ‘ None are fonder of war than ecclesiastical 
princes and weak monarchs.’ That is particularly the case with Francis II. 
In his inmost soul he is always inclined for war; which is to be ex- 
plained from the fact, that in this grand game of hazard he can, with- 
out any excessive personal exertion, hope, by some fortunate accident, to 
reattain to his former power and independence, of which he is quite as 
jealous as any monarch. He takes great pains always to conceal these 
pugnacious propensities, as they are criminal in his eyes: fearful of his re- 
sponsibility to God, fearful of the Master Urian, he is for ever wishing to 
be persuaded that war is unavoidable, and that the decision, for or against 
it, has been wrested from him; for which reason Metternich and his plans 
of universal pacification are fraught with danger; as it is quite enough for 
any one to assure the Emperor of his sincere conviction that the war may 
be avoided, to make the Emperor relapse into a long course of scruples and 
inaction. The situation of the Archduchess, Maria Louisa, does in no way 
enter into our considerations. Much has been said about the Emperor’s 
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heart. Now I will venture to assert that he is one of the coldest and most 
selfish of mortals, that misfortunes and chagrin at one’s own incapacity have 
ever afflicted with callousness and obstinacy. His union with the Empress 
Therese was a most happy one; yet he bore to lose the mother of 
twelve of his children with remarkable indifference. When he inherited 
the empire from his father, there were thirty-four millions of happy people 
living in its blooming provinces. He was heir to a treasure of national 


fidelity and affection such as few monarchs have ever possessed. Discon- 
tent and poverty now lift up their voices against him on every side: all 
this he endures with the most perfect indifference. So inured has he be- 
come to it by habit, that when any one comes to complain of his grievances, 
he answers, without moving a muscle of his countenance, ‘ Nu, nu, nu: 
we'll see what we can do for ye.” And this is all he does do. Can 
Metternich proclaim the man, who had the heart to betray his daughter 
and the Tyrolese, a tender and loving father? 

“‘These and other impediments would much sooner be removed, could 
we only impress the Emperor with a firm assurance on the following points. 
1. All his hopes of a general peace must be defeated by the production of 
some official document or other between the English and Russian courts. 
2. A clear exposition must be made of the reasons which render it probable, 
nay certain, that Napoleon is apprised of the manner in which Metternich 
has for a long time past been carrying on a clandestine negotiation with 
England and Russia, and that he will not fail, in case of victory, to inflict 
vengeance for this behaviour. 3. One of the subordinate persons that the 
Emperor is always taking into his counsels must be employed to broach the 
strongest argument of Stadion’s party anew, viz. that a system of finance 
and commerce so thoroughly deranged as Austria’s is cannot by any means 
be set perfectly to rights again, unless by a successful war, recovering to the 
state those provinces so indispensable to its inward and outward existence, 
and above all restoring the communication with the sea. The cry for war 
is much louder than it was four years ago ; for the Emperor and his coun- 
cillors, after having successively exhausted pretty nearly all the experiments 
that a financial system is capable of, find themselves, notwithstanding, 
plunged into greater difficulties than ever. The Emperor is fully aware 
that, through these operations, striking, as they did, at the very roots of 
public and private society, he has trifled away the love of his people and 
his consequence in Hungary. ‘There will be no great difficulty, perhaps, 
in making him comprehend, that all the financial systems on earth cannot 
relieve him of his apprehensions on this score, so long as Napoleon keeps 
down with a hand of iron the growth and bloom of the Austrian monarchy. 
4. We must lay bare, to its full extent, the Russian influence, so artfully 
and unremittingly exercised by Alexander over Hungary. We must point 
to the Greeks, and to the means they have of becoming more dangerous to 
Austria than even France herself. 5. The necessity of reorganizing the 
army. Your Excellency wrote word, | grant, that it was again about to be 
raised to the number of 200,000 men, but, according to my friends’ assu- 
rances, this intention (which would alone suffice to urge the Emperor to 
warlike measures) is still very far from being realized. In 1808, when the 
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Emperor, encouraged by the successes of the Anglo-Spanish arms in Spain, 
consented to an increase of the army and to the formation of reserves and 
militia, he perhaps thought quite as little of acting on the offensive as he 
does at this moment. But when the reports of the strength of the army, 
and of the grand results of the project for arming the nation, were actually 
laid before him; when the extent of these fresh armaments had diffused a 
universal feeling of power and confidence; it was the very possession of 
these formidable means which the Stadions especially made use of to move 
the Emperor. If the above-mentioned points be only first properly attended 
to, the chief part of our labours will probably have been accomplished. 

“« Metternich will follow implicitly his master’s voice, maintaining his pre- 
sent course only so long as it does not deviate from it. He is none of your 
independent characters, bent on enforcing their views with rigorous con- 
sistency. He must continue in office, because he has no other means of 
subsistence. His parents almost ruined themselves in fitting him out for 
the diplomatic profession, and he has scarcely anything bésides his salary. 
After having risen, at so young an age, to the first station in the country, 
he would not know how or where to gain a livelihood were some bold at- 
tempt to cause his downfall. 

“A philosophical retirement into obscurity, with the consciousness of 
having done his duty, would never suit one of his years. Habit and incli- 
nations would make him loth to quit that great world, in which, as he is 
now circumstanced, he enjoys such an easy time of it. He devotes him- 
self more to pleasure than to business. These motives, and no other, have 
influenced him in his favourite scheme of playing the part of general me- 
diator ; a scheme, which is, perhaps more than he himself is aware, the 
offspring of his own individual position. The idea of the preservation of 
office he has so intimately identified with that of the preservation of his 
country, that they have become in his eyes almost one and the same thing, 
in which respect he discovers a fresh point of resemblance to his master, 
who is eternally confounding himself with Austria. Metternich will avoid 
all bold and decisive measures, for the simple reason that he cannot afford 
to lose one. To uphold the feeble existence of the state between its two 
powerful neighbours; to avoid, if possible, anything like a crisis ; to re- 
main in office by acting according to his master’s wishes, if he cannot 
make him act according to his own, seems pretty nearly the course which 
he has chalked out for himself. A proof of this is given in his very decided 
opposition to Wallis’s financial system. This was carried, however, in the 
face of his opposition, and yet he retained office, with Wallis for a col- 
league ; who did not hesitate to proclaim him to the public as a man no 
longer worthy of the name of statesman, but a mere parasite placed at the 
head of the foreign office, and he took care to treat him accordingly. 

“* Now whether these circumstances, and the exposures to which his se- 
cret negotiations with the allied courts have made him liable, be weapons 
that he can resist or not, you will, at one glance, be better able to discern 
than I to demonstrate. Decisive threats will be more effectual than any- 
thing else. From a sense of independence and of honour nothing is to be 
expected. 
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“‘ There is still another peculiarity possessed by Metternich in common 
with his master, however dissimilar they may be in other respects,—an 
almost invincible indolence*. Both of them will waste whole days, months, 
years, only for the sake of deferring the trouble of forming a great resolve, 
and the uneasiness of a new and strange position. At this moment the 
danger that impended is become more remote, and the possibility of fresh 
shilli-shallying, of relapsing into the twilight state ‘between sleep and 
awake,’ has again returned. Precious moments will thus be lost; and 
Metternich, profiting by the half-measures and inactivity of the enemy, 
will succeed in piecing the severed fragments of his power, unless Francis 
be assaulted in every possible manner to drive him out of his present le- 
thargy. The instruments for this must not be sought for among the higher 
classes ; the Emperor’s confidence is divided among a set of state and court 
councillors whose very names almost are unknown. Though the first per- 
sons in the empire find it next to an impossibility to gain anything beyond 
a common-place conversation with him, yet to subordinates his ear is 
almost ever open. 

‘«« T now turn with pleasure to a more agreeable side of the picture—to the 
feelings of the Austrian people. No nation possesses more integrity, cou- 
rage and straightforward incorruptibility of mind than this. J¢ has never 
made peace with Napoleon. /J¢ will be fully alive to the magnitude of the 
moment and to the necessity for revenge. With the irresistible eloquence 
of a full and honest heart will this people, especially that portion of it 
ceded to France, address itself to the Emperor, and not without effect ; 
but they must be stimulated and encouraged, they must be united and 
have a leader. 

«The sum of my remarks, then, about the Emperor may be comprised 
briefly in these two points :—1. He is the one only person with whom 
rests the decision ; and we can lay siege to him without troubling ourselves 
at all about Metternich. 2. Metternich will infallibly take after his master, 
so soon as he perceives any the smallest alteration in him. Be this as it 
may, we must indicate to him some sure means of subsistence, alike ho- 
nourable and lucrative; and above all, endeavour to commit him, without 
mercy, in the eyes of Napoleon (who, as it is, neither trusts nor respects 
him), by suffering his negotiations with Prussia, with Russia and with 
England to get wind........+.... 

*« The position Hungary holds in regard to Russia, which the Poles and 
Greeks will probably render still more thorny for us, requires at this junc- 
ture our most particular attention. During a reign of forty years, Maria 
Theresia cemented the various elements of the monarchy with so much sub- 
tilty and success, that they almost seemed to form one great whole. On 
the death of this maternal queen, the Emperor Joseph laid hands, with 
what success is well known, on the constitution of Hungary. The two 
monarchs succeeding him have found no leisure, in the midst of the mighty 
events pressing upon them, to effect a thorough reform. The Emperor 
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Francis, partly by wheedling, partly by threats * and entreaties, prevailed on 
the States to grant the supplies he had need of for his long wars. The war 
of the revolution, as it augmented the wants of the countries lying nearest 
to the enemy, so did it at the same time introduce a briskness, till now un- 
known, into the traffic of Hungary, and her thousand slumbering energies 
were called into action by’ the increase in circulation resulting from the 
establishment of paper money. From this reason, and because, up to 1809, 
Hungary had not at all suffered by the war, the war-party there was ex- 
ceedingly numerous. What a shock this thriving commerce was about to 
receive from the disasters of 1809 and the peace of Vienna, which entirely 
cut off the trade of Austria from the sea, was easy to be foreseen. In 
Hungary, whose interests were curtailed by the cession of Croatia, and 
whose constitution had been essentially wounded, a spirit of most insolent 
insubordination showed itself. The chief object of abhorrence was the Em- 
peror himself. Wallis now proceeded to amputate without having previ- 
ously prepared the bandages. For the old currency he substituted paper, 
but one-fifth of the value. Nothing could have dealt a heavier blow on the 
whole internal activity of Hungary than this measure. Though her popu- 
lation were wild and her nobles ignorant, still all were in a moment deeply 
sensible of the wound which had been inflicted, by thus cutting off the 
most important channels of exportation and by the illegal depreciation of the 
value of money. In this posture of affairs the Emperor resolved on con- 
voking the remarkable assembly of the States of 1811, when the national 
indignation was loudly manifested in a flat refusal to all his demands. The 
declaration of war against Russia was received with universal Jispleasure 
in Hungary. Hungary, and especially Transylvania, have many ties of 
connexion with Moldavia, Wallachia, Servia, South Russia, the Russo- 
Turkish provinces, and the traffic of the Danube. In the event of a war, 
Russia possesses in the Sclavonian and Greek sympathies vast means 
against Austria, both in a strategical as well as in a political point of view. 
Since the peace of Tilsit in 1807, great progress has been made by her in 
this respect. The richest commercial body in Hungary is composed of 
Greeks. The entire Oriental trade is in their hands; and this was the 
reason why the Russian occupation of Moldavia and Wallachia caused 
such alarm at Vienna. Why should not Russia be equally as able to gua- 
rantee the Hungarian constitution as the peace of Westphalia? I resided 
for several years in Hungary and beheld the attachment to the present 
Austrian government sensibly diminish. How often has France, (Prussia 
too, in 1790-1794)) sought to foment disturbances in that country! Still 
the barbarians could never be brought to confide in the glib-tongued insi- 
nuations of the French. Napoleon has never been able to make good his 
influence in Hungary—this real ‘ défaut de cuirasse’ of the Austrian mo- 
narchy; whereas Russia would speedily worm herself into great consi- 
deration there, in case Metternich’s hyper-refined policy drove matters 
to an open rupture. In language, character, habits and constitution, 





* An official document spoke of the Hungarians as the misera contribuens plebs, 
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Hungary approaches much more nearly to the Russians and Poles than 


to the Germans........ 

** Excuse this long letter, the perusal of which will perhaps induce you 
to exclaim, ‘ Ne sutor ultra crepidam!’ It was dictated by the revulsion of 
feeling within me at contemplating the condition of a country under whose 
banners I have fought, and which I have so very much to thank for.”— 


Vol. ii. pp. 56 et seq. 


These concluding remarks on the condition of Hungary, as 
being at the present period more or less applicable, ought to 
be borne in mind by all who wish to form an accurate esti- 
mate of the political relations held by that important king- 
dom to the adjoining countries of Europe. That portion of 
the letter devoted to Francis II. is of interest to the historian 
of the past, since that monarch is here pictured very differ- 
ently from what he has been usually represented to the world. 
Our venerable Augustus displays a slight leaven of the Ti- 
berius in his composition, and he ceases to be the cat’s-paw 
which fame has generally made of him. 

How few monarchs’ characters are known and duly under- 
stood by the world! 

“Oh! Place and Greatness! millions of false eyes 

Are stuck upon thee! volumes of report 

Run with these false and most contrarious quests 

Upon thy doings! thousand scapes of wit 

Make thee the father of their idle dreams 

And rack thee in their fancies.” 
Several more hints are thrown out in the course of the work 
of a similar tendency. It was this suspicious disposition of 
the Emperor’s that ill-disposed persons tampered with, to 
effect an estrangement between him and the rest of his family. 
The Archduke Charles was described as one “who only 
** wanted opportunities in order to become a second Wallen- 
“ stein.” This led to his removal from the command after the 
battle of Aspern. The Archduke John, who possessed golden 
opinions among all sorts of people, and above all in Tyrol, 
durst not put foot in that country from the year 1805 till 
1835, the date of the Emperor’s death. “ His well-known 
* portrait, where he appears dressed as a Styrian jdger, was 
* forbidden goods, and the Johannes coat and cap, as they 
“were named by the peasants, were held a democratical 
* costume.” 
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The hideous stillness that succeeded the conclusion of the 
armistice of Pleisswitz (in 1813)—stillness like that of the 
breathless welkin before the first burst of the tornado—was 
rendered doubly appalling by the uncertainty for which side 
Austria would declare. The successful manner in which 
Metternich contrived to throw dust in the eyes of Napoleon, 
till all his plans were sufficiently ripe and the critical moment 
arrived for throwing off the mask, has been extolled as a 
masterpiece of profoundly conceived and brilliantly executed 
policy. 

But there are two words to every bargain. The pages be- 
fore us go far to prove him by no means worthy of such un- 
qualified panegyric. Chance and necessity, not design and 
inclination, would appear to have been the prime instruments 
that struck the balance. 

A letter of Miinster’s to Count Nugent, written in March 
of this year, states the behaviour of Metternich in words not 


to be mistaken :— 


“‘The minister betrays himself. Forgetful with what danger the de- 
struction of Russia would have been fraught to Austria and to the world, 
he only thinks of the danger which might result were that country to gain 
a preponderance in Europe. The Emperor does not, he asserts, wish for 
the fall of Napoleon's dynasty ; though this is inevitable if Austria would 
but attach herself to the righteous cause. He affirms, that the Emperor— 
who sacrificed his daughter to the interests of the monarchy—will today 
sacrifice Europe and his own states to the feeling of paternal tenderness, 
as he calls it. So in order to do nothing at all, the minister will try to do 
an impossibility, or what is still worse, to bring about a hollow and 
plastered-up peace. He affirms, that if Napoleon do not accept the con- 
ditions proposed, he must prepare to see Austria in array against him, 
backed by thirty millions of Germans; while at the same time he wants to 


persuade us, that in case we interfere with the present policy of Austria, she 
could easily pass over to the side of Napoleon. Well-informed persons 
are nevertheless of opinion, that though negotiation should fail to move 


her, Austria must yield to the vehement wishes of her own subjects......” 


Several ambiguous motions on the part of Austria are next 
advanced by the author, to corroborate his opinions as to the 
real and original drift of Metternich’s designs. The conven- 
tion of neutrality Austria entered into with Saxony at the 
very commencement of hostilities, when that country must 
otherwise have thrown itself into the arms of Russia; the 
apathetic manner in which she allowed the king to escape 
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from Prague, where he had sought and obtained refuge, and 
with his treasures and troops to betake himself to the side of 
the French, thereby infringing the terms of the treaty he had 
but just signed; and other stubborn facts, militate strongly 
against the ea post facto assertion, that Metternich was re- 
solved from the very first to break with Napoleon. If he did 
not mean to hold faith with France, we confess that we are 
really at a loss to divine the motives of the reckless tone of 
Srankness in which his conversations with Count Otto, French 
ambassador at Vienna, are couched. Talleyrand’s saying, 
that politicians are gifted with the powers of language to dis- 
guise their real mind, may be advanced against us; but po- 
litical sharpers, though they may have recourse to flash lan- 
guage, yet seldom peach. 

But let us hear Count Otto in his despatch of the 13th 
of February 1813 :— 


** After the levee Count Metternich conversed with me; he was full of 
heart-outpourings about the beneficial effects that had resulted from Count 
Bubna’s last despatches. Among other things he said, ‘ Your alliance with 
Russia was unnatural ; it was based on one only point of support, and that 
a very insecure one—the exclusion of English traffic. It was a warlike 
alliance, dictated by a conqueror, which must of itself dissolve. Ours, on 
the contrary, is founded on relations and on interests alike natural, endu- 
ring and intrinsically beneficial. For this reason it must be eternal, like 
the necessities from which it arose. It was we who sought it, and not till 
after mature deliberation did we conclude it. Were it to conclude afresh, 
we would not alter its stipulations one jot; we wish it to be just as it is. 
It will lead to peace and eventually serve to confirm the same.’ Prince 
Schwarzenberg arrived here yesterday; he is to be sent to Paris for the 
twofold purpose of ‘setting forth to his majesty (Napoleon) the present 
situation of affairs, and of giving Europe a brilliant proof of Austria’s sen- 
timents ; in that the general-in-chief of her auxiliaries makes his appear- 
ance at the French court to receive the orders of his generalissimo.’ Such 
are Metternich’s own words.””—Vol. i. p. 238. 


In another despatch Otto repeats a conversation with Met- 
ternich as-follows :— 


««« We are fully alive to the immensity of your resources; we know all 
that you have done and all that you can do. Besides the seven millions 
of pounds sterling that England has paid to Russia, she proffers us ten 
millions if we will only alter our system. We have rejected this proposal 
with disdain, notwithstanding that our finances are in the last disorder.’ 
And in another Metternich promises ‘to compromise the English mi- 


nisters in the eyes of the people.’ ”’—Vol. i. p. 236 et seq. 
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The true solution of Metternich’s subsequent conduct, as 
far as we can gather, was this: he had been putting out 
feelers, in the way of negotiation, towards France and En- 
gland. Bysome means or other, what Count Wallmoden, in 
the long despatch above quoted, had advised, did take place ; 
whether designedly or by accident we have no data to deter- 
mine. His correspondence came to the ears of Napoleon, who 
very indiscreetly flew into a furious passion, swearing he 
would be revenged. Retreat was thus cut off, and nothing 
remained for Austria but to consult her own safety and espouse 
the allied cause. 

The reader cannot but view with astonishment the infatua- 
tion of the king of Saxony in clinging to the very last to the 
side of his country’s oppressor. Von Stein does not forget 
him in the course of his correspondence with Miinster. 


“ Your Excellency recommends me the ‘ suaviter in modo’ with the Ger- 
man princes. Why! what think you of the behaviour of these miserable 
wretches? I enclose some account of the doings of the king of Saxony. 
Napoleon heaps on him every description of insult and humiliation. Con- 
sidering him to be in secret a traitor to his cause, he forces him to attend 
filthy representations of the Visitandine, and to laugh heartily at it. The 
poor creature sends for his father-confessor that very evening to shrive and 
purify himself from the contamination. And yet, in spite of this, he looks 
upon Napoleon as one sent from God. These petty sovereigns think of 
nothing but domineering, and gloat in prospect on their share of the 
booty, whilst they are deaf and insensible to the suffering and disgrace of 


their fatherland.” 


Some awkward disclosures slip out about the late king Fre- 
derick of Wurtemburg. It was at the time more than sus- 
pected that this monarch’s tardy espousal of the allied cause 
was but a time-serving expedient, his heart being still far from 
them. The unaccountable way in which 15,000 Wurtemburg- 
ers neglected to march to Hanau, and to cut off Napoleon’s 
retreat by occupying the pass of Gelnhausen, was always, to 
our mind, plain proof how the ground lay. But we find in 
the work before us still clearer evidence of his perfidy, and, 
as we believe, now for the first time published. 

One Von Jasmund appears to have received some commis- 
sion from the king, the érue import of which he had mis- 
understood ; and he expresses in a letter to his majesty his 
pride and delight at being chosen to become instrumental in 
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the regeneration of his country. The receipt of the following 
letter, however, makes him deeply sensible of his blunder, in 
thinking that words are to be interpreted by their usual sig- 
nifications on all occasions. 

“‘ His majesty has received your letter of the 14th Oct. (1813), and is 
justly displeased thereat, betraying as it does a spirit, with which it is true 
neighbouring states as well as distant ones have been infected, but such as 
H.M. will take care to extinguish in his own. H.M. requires of his ser- 
vants to consult fis interest and those of his kingdom, and considers any- 
thing more than this to be a criminal interference with the views of the 
government. It is the duty of every faithful subject to deem that cause 
only as the true and righteous one for which his sovereign has declared. 
He therefore severely reprimands von Jasmund, and now that he is become 
acquainted with his sentiments, will be obliged for the future to place him 
in a position where his overstrained ideas may be rendered innoxious.”’ 

A striking commentary on this noble document is afforded 
in the following scholium :— 

** Soon after the great successes gained by Napoleon in Feb. 1814 over 
Bliicher, Kleist and Sacken (at Montmirail, Chateau-Thierry, etc.), General 
Winzingerode’s Cossacks intercepted certain letters of congratulation to the 
Emperor from a certain German prince. Amid many tears of repentance 
‘for his forced desertion,’ the writer spoke of the prochain retour sous ses 
heureux drapeaux. What a fury Stein was in! In fact there was for the 
moment serious talk at the head-quarters at Troyes of deposing him in 
favour of the heroic Crown Prince.” —Vol. ii. p. 155. 

We will take upon ourselves to affirm that nothing could 
have been more grateful to the Wurtemburgers. This mon- 
ster of a man—we allude chiefly to his sesquipedality of 
paunch, which, as every German knows, he used to support 
in a machine made for the purpose—was notoriously arbi- 
trary and oppressive to his subjects. His ambition was to 
become a kind of ‘Alemannic Emperor Paul.’ It is more- 
over perhaps not generally known that, on the formation of 
the Rhine League, this monarch summoned Metternich, Sta- 
dion, and others, on the somewhat antediluvian plea of their 
being his subjects, to appear before him; and, in default of 
this, sequestrated their estates. A letter too from Bernadotte 
to Marshal Maison, which fell into the hands of General 
Wrede, seems to have fulfilled the prophetic anticipations of 
Von Stein as to that personage’s infidelity.— Vol. i. p. 245. 

The extracts we have made will, we think, satisfy the reader, 
that this work embraces a vast mass of interesting matter on 
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secret history and controverted points of policy relating to 
the Napoleon wra. Perhaps, before giving a short sketch in 
conclusion of certain after-events in the life of Count Miinster, 
it will be worth while to quote a few original reflections of 
the authors on the mighty cause of all the troubles—Napoleon 
himself. 


“In Napoleon’s new Roman pretcrian domination there was much that 
relished of Old Rome. The same selfish cancer of dismembering and of 
appropriating ; the same contempt of everything not his own; the same 
lusting after strife and danger ; thirst for gold and arrogance unbounded, 
without a spark of feeling or of poetry; nothing of lofty or noble in the midst 
of his numerous warlike exploits. Napoleon was not without his auguries ; 
his dies fasti and nefasti, and a reasonable quantum of superstitious fatalism. 
The last piece of paper he had in his hand, before proceeding to apparel him- 
self in his coronation-robes, according to Talma’s directions, was a plan for 
surprising and seizing that island of basalt in the vast waste of waters—St. 
Helena. One hundred days lasted his most glorious campaign (1805). Ten 
years later, and again (1815) lasted for 100 days his magic march from 
Cannes to Paris, and the ephemeral triumph of deceit, terminating in his 
destruction for ever. On the self-same 11th of April, on which the easy 
victory of Montenotte first bore his name through the astonished world, 
did he, eighteen years later, abdicate his usurped sovereignty at Fontaine- 
bleau. It was on a 14th of June that he won his several laurels of 
Marengo, Friedland and Raab; and on a 2nd of December occurred his 
coronation, the battle of Austerlitz, and the panic-flight from the Russian 
snow-desert. On the 14th October (1799) he left his army in Egypt and 
arrived in Paris, and on this day of 1805, the disgrace of Ulm was matured. 
On this same day (1806) took place the defeat of Jena. He stood on the 
pinnacle of his power by the peace of Vienna (1809). His circumvention 
at Leipsic was decided upon (1813), and he was a prisoner on board the 
Bellerophon in sight of St. Helena (1815). Schwarzenberg’s illumination 
at his nuptials—an omen, ever in Napoleon’s eyes, of terrific and gloomy 
portent—recurred to his memory on two occasions ;—in the last intoxica- 
tion of victory before Dresden, when the report reached him that Schwarz- 
enberg, instead of Moreau, had been killed; and another time at Vitry, 
when he was apprised of the march on Paris. In like manner it was the 
same 18th May, 1804, that saw the republic transformed into an empire, 
that broke off all diplomatic communication between France, Russia and 
Sweden, and that, with the return of the great William Pitt into the mi- 
nistry, again shook the dice for the struggle of destruction.” 


But we must now return to Miinster. After the victory of 
Leipzig he returned to Germany and made his triumphant 
entry into Hanover, by the side of the Duke of Cambridge, 
after it had been ten years under foreign servitude. He writes 
to Gagern, while still on board the frigate Pactolus :— 
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“TI am going to Germany to reorganize Hanover, but especially to take 
council with the ministers of the allied courts on the future destinies of Ger- 
many. I can only work on principle, and speak, in the name of the Prince 
Regent, as the chief of the Guelphs ought to speak in the cause of German 
freedom. Whether I shall succeed in effecting good I much doubt; but I 
shall do my best.” 

As soon as his health would permit he hurried to meet the 
Emperor Francis. At Chaumont he had a merry but some- 
what warm interview with von Stein. Next day he met the 
Emperor Francis at Langres for the first time. They had a 
long and interesting conversation, in which Francis “spoke 
“ of the Germans with joyful pride, and said his reception by 
* the Breisgau-men had moved him to tears.” He added, “ he 
did not wish to be Emperor of Germany again.” What prin- 
cipally struck Miinster was, that Napoleon appeared far less 
an object of detestation to the councillors and suite of the 
monarch, than to the royal father-in-law himself. “On one 
“ occasion the name of the king of Rome was mentioned, 
“ when Francis bustled out with the characteristic remark,— 
**¢ Don’t be always bothering about the bairn, I have lots of 
“ bairns at home that I have first to think about.’ From this 
* audience till the day of his death, Miinster, who was two years 
“ older than the Emperor, cherished the most filial attachment 
* and reverence for the much-tried monarch.” From hence he 
adjourned with the Emperor to Dijon ; and on the fall of Paris, 
he, at the express wish of Castlereagh, acted as plenipotentiary 
for Great Britain in the comités appointed by the great powers 
for the settlement of the affairs of Europe. 

In Sept. 1814 he proceeded to the Congress of Vienna as 
representative of Hanover. The Prince Regent would give 
him no written instructions for the course he was to pursue, 
merely saying, “ No; you know my sentiments and you will 
always do what is right.” Here he opposed the partition of 
Poland, and took the part of the king of Saxony; and he 
succeeded in obtaining a considerable accession of territory for 
Hanover, which by his mediation was also erected into a 
kingdom. The firmness displayed by Miinster on this occa- 
sion appears to have had its due effect on Gentz, who talks 
of “this colossal man” and “his iron will” with a truly comic 
timidity. Miinster’s aim was to effect the unity of his coun- 
try; and he only assented to the Confederation Act on the 
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understanding that it was “an imperfect band, which did not 
preclude the possibility of improvements.” 

The author refutes in a masterly manner Arndt’s invectives 
(vid. ‘Recollections,’ p. 234—239) on Miinster’s conduct at 
Vienna, that he was “ shallow-minded, illiberal and un-ger- 
* man, and that all the prejudice against Prussia on this occa- 
* sion was his handy-work.” Arndt, he says, was not present 
at the Congress, or he would have thought differently. Other 
unmerited attacks on Miinster are indignantly repelled. 


*« How,”’ says he, “can such general condemnation, on the score of illi- 
berality, with any justice fall upon a man who asserted the people’s rights, 
more freely and forcibly than any other aristocrat, in his celebrated Hano- 
verian Declaration, composed immediately before the establishment of the 
German confederation ? ” 


This interesting document, which deserves to be engraven 
on brass for the constant study of the present potentates of 
Germany, we cannot pass over in silence. A poet of some 
excellence indited an ode to Miinster in commemoration of 
his presenting it to the assembled Congress. 


** His Royal Highness, the Prince Regent of England and Hanover, can- 
not acknowledge the proposition, that, even after the changes Germany has 
undergone, the Princes possess uncontrolled and purely despotic rights over 
their subjects. 

“‘ That the fall of the constitution of the empire naturally brings along 
with it the overthrow of the territorial constitution in the several German 
states, is a principle he can by no means concede. 

“‘ From the most ancient times, the representative system has been a 
privilege of Germany ; while the particular forms thereof were, in many of 
the states, laid down and defined in formal compacts entered into between 
the sovereign and his subjects ; and even in those countries not possessing 
representative institutions, the subjects enjoyed certain important rights, 
which were not only defined, but also protected by the law of the empire. 

“« Now if it cannot be conceded, that the fall of the empire necessarily 
abrogated the territorial relations between the prince and his subjects, so 
in like manner it cannot be maintained that the treaties concluded between 
the princes and Bonaparte could de jure grant away any of the rights of 
their subjects. These could not be included in the transaction 

“With quite as little justice can it be maintained, that the treaties con- 
cluded at a later period with the allied powers—in which the sovereign 
rights of the several princes joining the Confederation are acknowledged— 
could either have the power or intention of investing the prince with rights, 
hitherto illegally assumed by him, over his subjects. These rights form no 
part of the transaction ; on the contrary, in the notion of sovereign rights 
there is contained no idea of despotism. The king of Great Britain is un- 
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deniably quite as sovereign as every other prince in Europe ; and the liber- 
ties of his people fortify instead of undermining his throne. 

*« In pursuance of these principles, the undersigned must insist, that for 
the future, 

*(1.) The rights be defined, which have been justly conceded from time 
immemorial to the German subjects. 

“«(2.) That it be expressly declared, that those territorial constitutions, 
which are based on laws or compacts, shall—under the proviso that any 
necessary modification can be made—continue in force. 

** (3.) That in those countries where no representative constitution has 
been introduced,......it be, for the future, declared as law,— 

“* (a.) That the assent of the states shall be requisite for the imposition 
of taxes ; 

“ (®.) That they shall have a voice in the making of new laws ; 

“* (c.) That they shall have a joint-superintendence over the application 
of the revenues arising from such taxes as have to be granted ; 

« (d.) That they are entitled, in case of malversation by public func- 
tionaries, to demand the punishment of the offender.” 


The document further insists upon the right of the sub- 
ject to appeal to the Diet in case of the Prince abusing his 
rights of sovereignty, and concludes with,— 


“It is only by following such liberal principles as these that we can 
hope, considering the present spirit of the age and the reasonable demands 
made by the German nation, to restore tranquillity and content.” 


Opinions such as these do honour to the head and heart of 
him who had the courage to declare them. It is only to be 
lamented that they were not fully and unrestrictedly acted 
up to in the system subsequently introduced into Hanover. 

In August 1814, Miinster’s services were rewarded by the 
appointment of hereditary Grand Marshal of Hanover. A 
year later George IV. wished to confer on him the title of 
Prince, but the offer was respectfully refused. The hostile 
persecution with which he was followed by his ward, Duke 
Charles of Brunswick, eventually rendered further residence 
in Hanover disagreeable to him, and he took up his residence 
in London, from whence he for a long time continued to 
preside over the administration of the foreign affairs of his 
country. 

As is well known, it long remained a moot-question, at 
what period the prince might be considered to have attained 
his majority, no express law existing on the point. George 
IV., apprised of some singular traits of character manifested 
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by the youth, had fixed on twenty-one as the proper age 
for him to commence the arduous duties of a sovereign. 
Metternich however writes to Miinster, declaring he had 
found the prince “ endowed with mental capabilities far be- 
yond his age.” ‘This opinion, delivered by one so skilled 
in reading human character, induced the British monarch to 
alter his determination, and Prince Charles succeeded to his 
possessions at the age of nineteen. Metternich is equal to 
“ everything else,” said Miinster afterwards, “ but one thing 
“he will never do for, and that is an Educations-Rath: his 
“ two experiments in Brunswick and in Lisbon have turned 
* out too unsuccessfully.” 

Several letters are here printed, giving no little insight into 
the actual nature of Miinster’s political views and occupations 
during his residence in London. We select the following as 
particularly worthy of attention; it bears the date of Nov. 14, 
1826, and is addressed to Count Merveldt at Vienna:— 


«* Je crois ne pas me tromper en observant un changement frappant dans 
la politique du Prince de Metternich, depuis les derniéres années. Le 
Comte de Bernstorff me fit la méme observation, et en data l"€poque aprés 
celle du congrés de Laibach Le maintien du systéme monar- 
chique a de tout temps été un but principal de la politique de ]’Autriche. 
Ce but a di mettre le Prince en opposition directe avec ceux qui veulent le 
renverser. Mais faut-il, pour le soutenir, devenir absolutiste, devenir le 
défenseur de tous les abus, et l’ennemi acharné de tout ce qui ressemble a 
une garantie quelconque contre le pouvoir arbitraire? Ce n’était pas la 
la fui politique du Prince Metternich, aprés le rétablissement de l’ordre en 
Europe. Ila changé de systéme. Relisez ses déclarations faites au con- 
grés de Vienne, a l’égard de l’acte fédéral de l’Allemagne, et comparez-les 
i la marche tenue par la Cour directoriale 4 la Diéte. Quel est l’abus con- 
tre lequel une plainte ait jamais pu prévaloir, et y a-t-il encore une ame 
vivante en Allemagne qui s’imagine que les droits confirmés par |’acte fé- 
déral et garantis par toutes les puissances de l’Europe, seraient soutenus 
et garantis par la Diéte fédérale lorsque le prince le plus insignificant trou- 
verait 4 propos de les violer? Il est inutile de vous citer des exemples ; ils 
vous sont suffisament connus. Quelle serait la suite du mépris que cette 
marche des affaires a excité contre une constitution dont devait dépendre 
la stabilité de l’organisation politique de l’Allemagne, si jamais l’ordre ac- 
tuel seroit menacé d’un bouleversement? Certes, dans la plupart des 
Etats de l’Allemagne, on ne saurait plus compter sur ce soutien de la nation 
auquel on est principalement redevable des succes obtenus contre la France. 
Et 4 quoi a-t-on sacrifié cet immense avantage de l’opinion publique? Eten- 
dons cette méme observation aux vicissitudes que le reste de |’Europe a 
subi depuis la méme Epoque. On trouvera toujours que le cabinet de Vienne 
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a été disposé & prendre une part active dans les troubles qui ont éclaté dans 
Pautres Pay8......+0+ cecccsccccccecess Le Prince de M. au contraire se trouve 
toujours sous la banniére de V’'absolutisme. Ferdinand VII. le compte parmi 
ses défenseurs, comme le Sultan. A Madrid, ot sur 54 eveques 50 se sont 
déclarés pour le rétablissement de l’inquisition, ot des soi-disant volontaires 
royaux font la loi au monarque lui-méme, il n’hésiterait pas 4 favoriser le 
parti apostolique, tout comme a Paris il voudrait se servir des Jésuites pour 
réprimer les abus de la presse, que le ministre de France croit devoir con- 
sidérer comme la soupape qui empéche une pompe a feu a éclater.” 

He then alludes at length to the affairs of Portugal and 
the part taken in them by Austria; and from thence he 
proceeds to discuss the affairs of the East, answering Metter- 
nich’s complaint that the English ambassador had ceased to 
communicate as before with the Austrian Internuncius. He 
concludes with observing, that Merveldt must not impart the 
contents of this despatch, but only use it to base his expla- 
nation upon in his next conversation with the chancellor. 
Metternich’s answer however shows that Merveldt had given 
him a copy of Miinster’s despatch. It is addressed not di- 
rectly to Miinster, but to Prince Esterhazy. Of course he 
expresses his great regret at receiving so embarrassing a 
letter from one “ que j’ai au surplus une longue habitude de 


“ regarder comme mon ami, et dans lequel dans tant de cir- 
“ constances importantes j’ai rencontré le collaborateur le 
“ plus sir et le plus éclairé.” As usual he teems with nicely 
balanced expressions, seeming to say much, though he tells 
in reality little. After gliding through much polished cir- 
cumlocution we come to the following :— 


“‘ Je dois relever avant tout une accusation qui se trouve renfermé dans 
les mots d’Absolutisme et d’Absolutiste consignés dans la dépéche de M. 
le Comte de Miinster, et qui y sont reproduits 4 plusieurs reprises. Ces 
mots, mon Prince, ne nous vont en maniére quelconque. IIs ne sont point 
applicables & un Prince qui regarde la légalité comme la seule base de ses 
actions, et le droit public comme celle de sa politique ; ils ne vont pasa son 
ministre, et ma carriére entiére est 14 pour le prouver. Lorsque ce mot, 
qui serait odieux si en réalité il n’était vide de sens, dans son application 
aux vues et aux principes de notre gouvernement, est journellement mis en 
avant de la part des factieux, qui pour nous attaquer dénaturent sciemment 
nos principes et notre conduite, nous ne trouvons en cela rien qui doive 
nous surprendre. II cesse d’en étre de méme quand nous voyons ce méme 
reproche sortir de la plume d’un homme tel que M. le Comte de Miinster, 

suenseeeeeti ..-Aussi les accusations que la faction libérale, douée d’un 
instinct souvent assez sir, lance journellement contre |’Autriche, n’ont- 
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elles jamais porté sur la versatilité de notre politique, mais bien sur notre 
ennuyeux et obscur systéme de stabilité? Vous devez comprendre, mon 
Prince, la surprise que nous avons da éprouver en apprenant que le re- 
proche opposé nous est address¢ de Londres. Pour ce qui est des affaires 
Germaniques, j’avoue franchement ignorer sur quelles données peut étre 
fondé, ou 4 quels faits peut se rapporter le passage de la dépéche de M. le 
Comte de M. relatif 4 la part que nous aurions faite de la confiance des 
Etats Allemands............L’accusation que nous eussions tenté d’engager 
l’un ou l’autre des gouvernements qui ont introduit chez eux un régime re- 
présentatif, si essentiellement différent de celui des anciens Etats Allemands, 
tel que S. M. Britannique a eu la haute sagesse de le rétablir dans ses 
domaines Allemands, 4 renverser une ceuvre qui de la part de plus d’un 
prince a été le fruit d’une précipitation bien regrettable,—cette accusation 
est fausse et de toute fausseté: on chercherait en vain un seul fait qui la 
confirmat. Ce qui est vrai, c’est que dans certains moments de crise que 
l’Allemagne a déja eu a traverser au sein de Ja paix politique de l’Europe, 
plusieurs d’entre ces gouvernements se sont adressés 4 nous pour s’assurer 
de nos dispositions rélativement 4 d’importants changements & opérer dans 
l’étendu des concessions faites par eux, et que chaque fois nous ieur avons 
conseillé de ne point se livrer 4 une entreprise pareille........++. Entend-on 
parler de peuple véritable, nous ne sommes pas en doute que ses regards 
sont tournés avec une entiére confiance vers la grande puissance conserva- 
trice. Entend-on parler de la gent libérale, nous ne sommes pas assez in- 
génus pour avoir la prétention d’en étre aimés. Les mémes hommes qui 
ont fait vingt appels 4 l’Empéreur pour |’engager & les aider a effacer les 
subdivisions territoriales en Allemagne, et 4 se mettre a la téte d’une Grande 
Nation Allemande, ces hommes, desappointés dans leur projet favori, et 
certains de ne jamais trouver en nou$ de l’appui pour aucune de leurs 
idées subversives, ne peuvent pas étre les amis du gouvernement Autri- 
oe Les passages de cette dépéche concernant les affaires du 
Portugal et du Levant, se trouvent répondus par nos actes publics, ainsi 
que par les explications les plus circonstanciées dont nous avont fait part 
au cabinet de Londres.” —Vol. ii. p. 296 et seq. 

In a letter from the ambassador Count Hardenberg to 
Miinster, on 14th Dec. 1826, Vienna, he differs from his 
friend; considering the fault of Metternich’s coolness with 
Mr. Canning to be rather attributable to the latter than the 
former, and affirms that the blame of Austria’s absolutism 
rather lay at the door of Francis II. than Metternich, who 
durst not propose a more liberal line of conduct for fear of 
instantly losing his place. In allusion to Miinster’s despatch, 
he says he hears Metternich intended to answer it, but his 
reply would most likely be, as usual, based on si fecisti nega. 
The above extracts show perhaps sufficiently that his sur- 


mises were not far wrong. 
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Meanwhile Canning delivered his celebrated speech, con- 
taining the well-known olian simile, which proved such a 
bugbear to the continental absolutists. 

A letter of Miinster’s, with which we shall wind up our 
somewhat voluminous extracts, addressed to some foreign 
statesman, represents an excellent gloss on the results of his 
correspondence with the Prince Chancellor. 


“TI think,” says he, ‘‘that my despatch will prove a salutary hint to 
that minister, who is so blinded by vanity and spoiled by flattery that he 
cannot bear to be told the truth, though I do not suppose that much 
good is to be obtained from a prolongation of the discussion. To such 
language as mine he has long been unaccustomed. Surrounded as he is 
by men who do nothing but cringe and truckle to his opinions, nay, even 
outdo their master’s, he fancies that no one sees through his real policy. 
We have a capital proof of this in his referring me back to his own des- 
patches in order to convince me of my error; whence I perceive that their 
contents must in a great measure have escaped from his memory. 

“I could have said a good deal in reply to his answer, but not without 
some personal acerbity. So in order not to be entirely silent, and yet not 
to mix Merveldt up any further in the matter, I have said what little I 
thought necessary in an answer to Prince Paul Esterhazy, who had sent 
me Metternich’s letter accompanied by a friendly note. 

«* Prince Metternich, when he mounts the high horse to encounter with 
me for his elevation, ought at least to remember what it was he himself 
did that drew forth my censure. He connects his Emperor with the reproof 
I gave him, forgetting that his abuse of the English policy reflects on my 
king. Mr. Canning’s speech is exclusively his doing. He is responsible 
FOr it. .ccccccccese 

“« | rather pride myself on not having entered further into the compari- 
son which he instituted between the immutable policy of Austria, as he 
terms it, and that of England. Prince Metternich, who always endeavours 
to screen what is bad, if it only lead to absolutism, must still be very well 
acquainted with the proverb—che in questo modo, mutabile e leggiero, 
constanza e stesso il variar pensiero. 

«‘ His residence in Paris under Bonaparte, and again during Villéle’s 
ministry; the nuptials of the Archduchess with Napoleon, when the 
heaven was hung full of fiddles, and he fancied he should share half the 
world with the Emperor ; and again his alliance against Russia in 1812, and 
the correspondence published by du Fain and Caulaincourt—all these things 
he must surely have quite forgotten when he reproached England with 
vacillation.”—Vol. ii. p. 217 et seq. 


In 1836, when the troubled state of Hanover had rendered 
it advisable to give more stability to the government of that 
country, by arming the Duke of Cambridge with the powers 
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of Viceroy, Miinster was delicately apprised by William IV. 
that his further tenure of office would scarcely be compatible 
with this new order of things. “ Unfortunately,” says the 
author, “this step looked like a concession made to the Ha- 
noverian malcontents.” No doubt much bad blood prevailed 
against the veteran statesman in that country ; nevertheless 
he effected great things in its material interests, and wrought 
manifold improvements in its relations to England. That 
Miinster’s aristocratical notions carried him at times too 
far, may perhaps be stated with truth; but he was devoid 
of anything like that oriental absolutism with which he so 
shrewdly taxes the Austrian statesmen. He meant well by 
his countrymen, and reverenced their ancient and free insti- 
tutions ; but he saw in their true colours the idle and vision- 
ary schemes, so inimical to rational liberty, which the gene- 
ral reaction consequent on unjust oppression had generated 
throughout the continent. A favourite saying of his was, 
“the antechamber will press forward into the salon at all 
hazards.” Refusing a pension for his long services, he now 
retired into private life. He had married in 1814 the Coun- 
tess of Schaumberg-Lippe, by whom he had several children : 
to their education he now devoted himself. Painting and 
drawing, the study of history, in which he was thoroughly 
at home, and the embellishment of his beautiful retreat of 
Derneberg, near Hildesheim, occupied the remainder of his 
time. He would occasionally diversify this quiet course of 
life by a visit to the stores of art at Dresden and Berlin. He 
died of an attack of apoplexy in May 1839. Perhaps the 
letters we have presented to our readers will illustrate better 
than any discussion of our own the leading features of Miin- 
ster’s political opinions and capabilities. We have let him 
speak for himself. For those who would pursue the inquiry 
further, we would advise the perusal of Varnhagen von Ense 
as well as of the volumes we are now reviewing. Though 
evidently writing under a strong influence of veneration and 
personal regard, the author’s judgement on the whole may 
be considered free from any undue bias or prejudice. 

In our notice, which, like the work itself, has been neces- 
sarily somewhat of a desultory character, we have endea- 
voured to throw together such passages as seemed best calcu- 
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lated to prove attractive to our readers. A multitude of 
episodes and documents still remain behind. In an appen- 
dix we find a very cleverly-written essay, on the History of 
Austria towards the close of the last century ; purporting to 
be a fragment of a much larger work which the author mys- 
teriously threatens to publish. Prince Kaunitz, that magni- 
ficent coxcomb, nicknamed the “ European Coachman,” who 
so long and uninterruptedly guided the destinies of Austria 
and of Europe ;—the Machiavellian Thugut, who, from being 
the son of a Lintz boatman, grasped so firmly the rudder of 
the state, and who, with the physiognomy of a “ Faunic 
Mephistopheles,” reminded one more of some secret scribe 
of Cesar Borgia’s than of an Austrian minister ;—Philip Co- 
benzel, who as Austrian ambassador to Petersburg became 
“maitre des plaisirs” to the chaste Catherine ;—the two Sta- 
dions, and several other remarkable characters, hitherto but 
partially illumined by the torch of history, are here sketched 
with much felicity. Some account is also appended of the 
secret police of Vienna, formed on the model of that at Paris 
in the days of Maria Theresia, and existing, to our know- 
ledge, at this very moment. But want of space precludes 
our exhibiting any more samples from our author’s hetero- 
geneous and singular budget. In conclusion we will cite his 
remarks in defence of the present publication, the appear- 
ance of which has caused a great sensation in Germany. 


«* Although nearly a generation has since passed away, and the period 
here described has long been consigned to the Sibylline leaves of history, 
yet records and documents will always demonstrate most conclusively the 
views and intentions, the hopes and aspirations, the ways and means of 
each party; and a knowledge of these is the genuine object of all history. 
Not so with your ‘ Fable convenue ;’ which strives only to draw flattering 
portraits, to extend the connection of cause and event on one cosmetical 
Procrustes-bed, and to bury all opposing it in eternal oblivion. Not sa- 
tisfied with imposing upon contemporaries, it seeks to supply the future age 
with nothing but pleasant falsehoods, and while it denounces each uncom- 
fortable truth as treachery and indiscretion, it renders a faithful history of 
our time impossible. The enslaved and degraded senate, we are told, also 
ordered, at the nod of the hypocritical and tyrannical Tiberius, the Annals 
of Cremutius Cordus to be burned by the Acdiles. Sed manserunt occul- 
tati et editi ; quo magis vecordiam eorum irridere licet qui presenti potentia 
credunt extingui posse etiam sequentis evi memoriam.” 
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ARTICLE V. 


The Spanish Question. 


Histoire Politique de PEspagne Moderne. Par M. pE Mar- 
LIANI, Sénateur, Consul d’Espagne a Paris; 2°™° édi- 
tion. Paris, 1841. 2 vols. 8vo. 

“ Tur Spanish question has not been rightly understood in 

‘ England, either in its general character or in its detail ; nor 

“ is this to be wondered at; for, setting aside the indifference 

which characterizes us, when foreign affairs are in question, 

“ we admit that in many essential points Spain differs from 

‘ every other European country ; and as the Spanish question 

“ is generally viewed and argued upon according to our ex- 

“ perience, and by the analogies drawn from the history and 

“ character of other countries, the question becomes em- 

“ barrassed rather than illustrated by discussion*.” In a 

publication in continuation of that from which we have copied 

the foregoing passage, the author says: “ In her foreign policy 

“ England should fear nothing, but she should despise nothing. 

“ We should, with prudent foresight, watch events and keep 

“ our eye upon coming dangers.t” The truth of these ob- 

servations cannot be questioned ; the importance of the advice 

given in the concluding lines is tenfold now that our alliance 
with France has dwindled to nothing, and that, throwing off 
her mask, this nation, or at least her ruler, follows a policy 
totally opposite to that of England with respect to the Penin- 
sula, after having agreed to act in concert with us in this busi- 
ness. Nor can anything more show the great importance 
attached by France to the “Spanish question” than this very 
alienation of that country from us. Had France bond fide 
fulfilled the engagements entered into by the treaty of qua- 
druple alliance, not only would Spain now be tranquil and 

Christina still at Madrid, and regent, but the treaty of the 

15th of July, respecting Syria, which caused so much dissa- 

tisfaction to the French, would probably not have been signed, 


——— 


* Policy of England towards Spain, p. 124. 
+ Sequel of the Policy of England towards Spain, p. 61. 
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and no estrangement produced between two great and free 
countries. 

Niis aliter visum; and, however we may regret it, we can- 
not help what has happened. We must, as our lively neigh- 
bours have it, accept this as a fait accompli, and see that 
it does not end in causing other facts to be accomplished ; 
among others, that of a viceroy from the Tuileries holding his 
levees at the Escurial ; an event, which, it seems to us, nothing 
is left unturned by the French government, or rather go- 
vernor, to bring about. It is in order to show the iniquity of 
such a scheme, as well as its fatal consequences, if it be at- 
tempted to carry it into execution, that we have determined 
upon giving a clear and comprehensive account of the political 
state of Spain; that our readers may judge, from the origin and 
progress of her revolution, of the great importanceand necessity 
of her changes, and the consequences that may derive from 
them, calculated to involve Europe in a war, in which we might 
be eventually obliged to take that part which would become 
a great and powerful nation. In performing our task we 
shall be greatly assisted by the work at the head of this ar- 
ticle, from the pen of a Spanish gentleman already advantage- 
ously known and appreciated for other able productions. In 
the volumes now before us, M. de Marliani not only shows a 
thorough acquaintance with the history of his country, her 
finances and resources, but displays perfect fairness towards 
those from whom he differs, as well as great independence of 
opinion and calmness, together with sagacity of judgement. 
He wrote his work in French, probably that it might be more 
generally read, and he has succeeded in managing a language 
which is not his own, in a masterly manner. We think his 
patriotism not inferior to his other good qualities, and we 
therefore hope, for the sake of Spain, that he will some day 
take a prominent part in public affairs, and give his country 
the benefit of his talents, industry and various acquirements. 

By the peace of Utrecht the grandson of Louis XIV. was 
acknowledged king of Spain*,—of Spain, however, deprived 
of Belgium, and of all her Italian possessions, of Gibraltar and 
of Minorca. Most of the treaties were signed on the 11th of 


* The Emperor was not a party to this peace; he recognized Philip V. by the 
treaty of Vienna, April 30, 1725. 
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April, 1713*, and on the 10th of May of the same year Philip 
V.signed the fatal auto accordado, by which, “ because such was 
his will,” he altered the fundamental law of succession of Spain. 
It is almost useless to say, and it is admitted on all hands, that 
from time immemorial the law of succession to the Spanish 
throne had been, and was in 1713, the same as that of England. 
Philip V. did not substitute the Salic law, as has been care- 
lessly asserted t, which implies a perpetual exclusion of females, 
and their representatives, from the succession; he only pre- 
ferred the masculine to the feminine line, admitting, however, 
females in succession, and their male descendants, failing the 
masculine line ; and, foreseeing the possibility of the extinction 
of his own line, he expressly calls to the throne the house of 
Savoy, in right of the Infanta Catalina, daughter of Philip IT., 
and wife of Charles Emmanuel the First{. Philip V. himself 
was seated on the throne as the son of Maria Theresa, eldest 
daughter of Philip IV., married to Louis XIV., and sister to 
Charles II., who died without posterity. Were Don Carlos 
to be now placed on the Spanish throne, it would be the first 
instance of departure from what is called regular succession ; 
that is, of a transfer of the crown to a second line before the 
extinction of the first. 

But in those days the clause “ que asi es mi voluntad” was 
not taken to be sufficient to give validity to an act which went 
to abrogate one of the settled and fundamental laws of the 
monarchy. At first it was thought enough to obtain the sup- 
port of the Council of Castille. ‘The Council met, but did not 





* The treaties between England and France, France and Portugal, France and 
Prussia, France and Savoy, France and Holland, were signed on the 11th of April. 
The treaty between England and Spain was signed on the 13th of July, and not a 
word of the auto accordado occurs in it. The treaty between Spain and Savoy was 
signed on the 13th of August, and by the 3rd article the eventual rights of succes- 
sion of the house of Savoy to the Spanish crewn are recognized. Allusion is made 
in that article to a law of March 8th, 1713, of which we confess we know nothing. 
It probably is the auto accordado before being submitted to the Cortes, or something 
similar to it. 

+ “ Philip V., in 1713, proclaimed the Salie law, which excluded females, to be 
the law of the land.”—Quart. Rev. vol. lviii. p. 285. 

t This settlement respecting the house of Savoy was recognized by Philip V. 
not only in the above treaty, but in his renunciation of the French crown solemnly 
made on the 5th of November, 1712, with the consent of the Cortes held on the 9th 
of the same month. To this allusion is made in the auto accordado. See Dumont, 
Corps diplom. viii. i. 313, and Novis. recopil. lib. iii. tit. 1.1.5. M. Marliani is mis- 
taken when he says that the auto accordado annulled the contingent rights of the 
house of Savoy. The words he quotes (tom. ii. p. 361) arein the auto accordado. 
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approve of the king’s reform, and the president, Ronquillo, was 
subsequently banished ; the members written to, individually, 
approved*, The consent of the Cortes was then stated to be 
necessary ; and as some of the deputies to those which were 
held on the $th of November, 1712, were still in Madrid, no 
new elections were ordered, but the constituent bodies di- 
rected to prolong their powers to these deputiest. Thus 
only twenty-seven deputies were called together t, not to take 
a royal message into consideration, or to petition the crown 
to do certain acts (the only two legal manners of passing a 
bill), but simply to hear promulgated among them, as a con- 
stitutional law, the auto accordado enacted by the king’s 
pleasure §. 

As the emperor was the only potentate who continued the 
war with Spain, and as his father had claimed the throne on 
which Philip V. was seated, in right of his mother, Marianne, 
daughter of Philip III.|| ; as Louis XIV. and his descendants 
had solemnly renounced all claims to the Spanish throne ; and 
as the auto accordado saved the rights of the Duke of Savoy 
(although very much disliked), whose connexion with Spain 
was remoter than that of Charles VI., it seems pretty evident 
that the auto accordado was aimed at this emperor and his 
posterity, who were to be excluded from the Spanish throne 





* Coxe, Hist. de "Espagne sous les Bourbons, par Muriel. Philippe V. ch. xx. 

+ ‘* Con todo eso no se celebraron legitimamente ni en debida forma (las Cortes), 
ni se despacharon cartas convocatorias, ni se hizo eleccion de procuradores por los 
ayuntamientos de las ciudades y villas de voto; solamente se previno y mando a esas 
que enviasen sus poderes bastantes a los diputados de los reinos que a la sazon se 
hallaban en Madrid, de quienes no habia sospecho de que dejasen de acceder servil- 
mente a las insinuaciones del gobierno,””—Marina, Teoria de las Cortes, pt. ii. cap.ix. 

} They were those of Burgos, Leon, Saragossa, Grenada, Valencia, Sevilla, Cor- 
dova, Murcia, Jaen, Galicia, Salamanca, Catalonia, Madrid, Guadalajara, Tarra- 
gona, Jaca, Avila, Fraga, Badajoz, Palencia, Toro, Peniscola, Borja, Zamora, Cu- 
enga, Valladolid and Toledo.— Muriel, ibid. 

§ Although, for convenience sake, we admit the auto accordado as an unob- 
jectionable document, it is, however, more than suspected that the text of that law 
has been mutilated. San Phelipe, in his history, says that the Auto, as enacted, ex- 
cluded from the succession princes not born in Spain ; and as Charles IV. was born 
at Naples, he could not have succeeded his father. And then neither Ferdinand, 
nor his daughter, nor Don Carlos, have any right to the Spanish throne! See 
Muriel, in his second additional chapter to his translation of Coxe’s Charles III. The 
king of Sardinia had better offer a reward for the authentic auto accordado, as he 
might then claim the throne of Spain. From the text of the Auto itself, as we have 
it, it appears, Ist, that the Councils of State and of Castille suggested the necessity 
of having the consent of the Cortes; 2nd, that the constituents were requested 
merely to send powers ad hoc to the deputies whom they had previously elected, 
and who had met for other business, 


|| Koch, by Schoell, cap. x. 
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as strictly as the French house. Be this as it may, however 
Charles [V. having already two sons born, Ferdinand VII. 
and Don Carlos, determined on re-enacting the old Spanish 
law of succession, and on considering the auto accordado only 
as it really was, an act null, void and of no legal import- 
ance. He therefore called together the Cortes, and the de- 
puties were elected with full powers to transact all business 
submitted to them. The decree of convocation is dated 
May 3lst, 1789; the first meeting took place on the 14th 
of September; the session was opened on the 19th, and 
on the 23rd the proposition was submitted to them, by the 
king’s commissioner, of “ strengthening and consecrating 
anew the old law of succession,” which, it was then declared, 
was one of the fundamental laws of the monarchy, and which 
could not be altered by the auto accordado, inasmuch as the 
* country had not been consulted nor called on to discuss it.” 
The royal proposition was taken into consideration and exa- 
mined; then adopted, and presented as a petition from the 
Cortes to the sovereign on the 30th of September. Fourteen 
bishops and archbishops were consulted by the king; and, as 
representing the whole clergy, they unanimously agreed with 
him and the Cortes. These prelates positively state that 
the auto accordado had been simply promulgated in the Cortes 
without being examined and regularly discussed. They added: 
Philip V. either had or had not the power of altering the law 
of succession. If he had, so has your majesty (Charles IV.) 
that of returning to the old law; if he had not, then, what 
he did being void, the old law of succession has hever ceased 
to be in force. The king gave his solemn consent to the pe- 
tition of the Cortes, and the bill, from that moment became a 
law, enacted with all requisite solemnities by the constituted 
authorities of the country. 

This law, at the king’s request, was not only not published, 
but the members of the Cortes were bound to keep it secret. 
The reason of this seems to have been the wish to avoid any 
explanation with France and Naples*. It was not, however, 
the less a law for being unpublished, although it may not 
have been binding on those who could have no knowledge of 
it, before this knowledge was imparted to them. 


* Muriel, Instruccion reservada del Rey Don Carlos III. p. 245. 
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Ferdinand VII. had with his usual cruelty punished a 
Carlist attempt at revolution, which occurred in Catalonia in 
1827. Calomarde, the minister of that faction in the king’s 
service, seeing that he could not support his old accomplices, 
became their executioner*, and was consequently hated by 
them. He felt that if anything happened to the king, and if 
Don Carlos were raised to the throne, he was a lost man, and 
consequently, as soon as there was any probability of Ferdi- 
nand’s line not being extinct, he induced that sovereign to pub- 
lish the act of 1789. This publication took place on the 29th 
of March, 1830, and the present queen was born on the 10th 
of October of that year. Don Carlos did not protest against 
this ; but his party, on the 21st of September, 1832, when 
Ferdinand was at the point of death and unconscious of what 
he was doing, made him sign a repeal of the act of March 
29th, 1830+, which repeal, however, could not extend to the 
law itself, but merely to its publication. The law could not 
be repealed by the king only; this required the consent of 
the Cortes. By an almost miraculous change the king re- 
covered, and on learning what he had been induced to do, he 
dismissed the ministers by whom he had been so unworthily 
deceived, and having called together, on the 31st of Decem- 
ber of the same year, all the great dignitaries of the crown, 
he stated that he had unconsciously signed a retractation of 
the act of March 29th, 1830, but that, now that he was fully 
aware of what he was doing, he declared that retractation void 
and of no effect, as contrary to the fundamental laws of the 
kingdom, and to his duties as a king and a father. He did 
more. In order to do away with any pretence of irregularity, 
he called together the Cortes of the kingdom ; and on the 22nd 
of June, 1833, the deputies especially authorized, and accord- 
ing to the customary forms, gave the most solemn confirma- 
tion to the Act of 1789, by recognizing the daughter of 
Ferdinand VII. his lawful successor to the throne, and 
swearing fealty to her in that capacity f. 

+ Those who have seen the original deed say that the signature is scarcely legi- 
ble, so little strength was left to the king even for merely signing his name. 

t Ferdinand died about three months afterwards. Dr. H. Zoepfi, Professor of 
Law at Heidelberg, has examined the question of Spanish succession at great length, 
with an unnecessary display of dull learning, in a work entitled “‘ Die Spanische 
Successionsfrage,” Heidelberg, 1839, Svo. We have given the pith of the question; 
but those who desire more ample as well as useless information, may have recourse 
to the learned gentleman’s lucubrations. 
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Can any one after these facts doubt the right of Isabella II. 
to the Spanish throne? Why should an act so evidently null 
and void as that of the 10th of May, 1713, be preferred to 
the old, solemn, fundamental laws of the monarchy, and to 
the acts of the Cortes of 1789 and of 1832, sanctioned and 
enacted by two successive kings? We leave this to the can- 
dour of our readers, be their political views and party what 
they may. Nothing, however, can show better the desperate 
condition of a cause than the recourse had to unfounded asser- 
tions in its defence. Many and unscrupulous ones have been 
used in this controversy: one, that the alteration of succession 
was guaranteed or acknowledged by the peace of Utrecht*; 
whereas not only is there not a word of it in the treaties 
signed in that city, forming what is called “the peace of 
Utrecht,” but there could not be any, since the treaties were 
signed before the auto accordado was promulgated in the 
Cortes; and it would have been absurd to stipulate a par- 
ticular alteration in the Spanish law of succession, which was to 
depend on the consent of the legislature of the country to 
such alteration of her internal constitution and fundamental 
laws. Then the solemn and various acts which took place in 
the reign of Ferdinand VII. are glossed over, and he is made 
to dispose of the kingdom in favour of his daughter dy wild, 
to the prejudice of Don Carlos+, whereas not one word on 
this subject occurs in the will of that monarch. 

On his death, Isabella II. was proclaimed legitimate Queen 
of Spain. Don Carlos was supported in his pretensions by 
all the absolutists, who took and take their name, Cariists, 
from him. He was, however, forced to quit the country and 
join his worthy nephew Dom Miguel in Portugal. And as 
from that country he was endeavouring to excite a civil war 
against the Queen of Spain, assisted by the numerous parti- 





* “The settlement under Philip V. was ratified by the treaty of Utrecht, and 
was, therefore, become part of the international law of Europe.”"—Quarterly Review, 
vol. lviii. p. 286. 

+ “ What pretext was there that any such alteration in the constitution of Spain 
could be made by will? and such a will! made secretly in 1830, in 1832 secretly 
revoked, in 1833 again secretly and in articulo mortis revived.’’—Quarterly Review, 
vol, lviii. p. 286. The reviewer had the courage to write this, having under his 
eyes and attempting to answer the pamphlet ‘ English Policy towards Spain,’ where 
(p. 6.) the story of the will is so thoroughly disproved, that even Lord Carnarvon 
(vol. ii. p. 266, 2nd edit.) gave in and confessed his mistake. 
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sans of despotism, the loyal subjects of her Majesty and the 
liberals joined against him in support of the infant queen and 
liberty. Most of the foreign governments, which had seen 
this queen acknowledged as the legitimate successor to her 
father’s throne, and who had assisted at the festivals and the 
meeting of the Cortes in June 1833*, did not recognize her 
as sovereign, nor did they recognize Don Carlos ;—unin- 
telligible conduct in monarchs, to let a monarchy fall as it 
were in abeyancet, consider the throne as vacant, and teach 
the world that after all a king is not so necessary a func- 
tionary as not to be occasionally dispensed with at no great 
loss! But the king of the French could not then see without 
great concern the pretender endeavouring to seize the throne; 
and had he even been inclined to tolerate it, his nation would 
not. Spain, in the hands of Don Carlos, would have become 
the rendezvous of all the legitimatists, and Henry V. on the 
banks of the Bidassoa might have proved a more trouble- 
some neighbour than poor Louis Buonaparte in Switzerland. 
France, therefore, would not and could not remain indifferent, 
and took the side of the Queen and of the liberals. Those who 
talk so very knowingly on the subject ought to tell us what 
England was to do under these circumstances. “ Independ- 
* ently of the better right of the Queen, the British govern- 
“ment must have known that if Don Carlos succeeded to the 
“ throne, the system of Ferdinand would be improved upon ; 
“ ..... that the Holy Alliance would be all-powerful in the 
“ Peninsula, and that Russia would become as formidable to 
“us at Lisbon as at Constantinople{.” Were we to allow 
France to have all her own way in the Peninsula, and take 
the matter into consideration after she had made it a French 
department, or after she had changed her policy for that of 





* The king of Naples alone protested against the publication of the law of 1789. 
His minister Antonini, now at the Prussian court, was the principal actor in the 
shameful transaction of September 1832, and did not assist at the Cortes in June 
1833. In that protest the Neapolitan minister was so rash as to assert that Philip 
VY. had conquered Spain, and was in consequence seated on that throne. The 
answer of Zea Bermudez, the king of Spain’s minister, dated June 19th, 1833, was 
very laconic and pithy, noticing with due indignation the impertinence as well as 
the misstatements of the Neapolitan government. 

T They might or might not recognize the constitution of 1812, or of 1837, or 
any constitution at all; but not to recognize either a queen or a king, was to give 
the greatest blow that the monarchical principle has received for many years. 

t The Policy of England towards Spain, p. 44, 
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the Holy Alliance? Were we to oppose France in a ques- 
tion which at that time was life or death to her new dynasty 
and institutions? We might as well have gone to war at 
once ; for peace most assuredly would not have lasted six 
weeks. The then English government did what ought to elicit 
the thanks of all lovers of liberty, of all true Spaniards and 
of all true Englishmen. Steps were taken towards the ex- 
tinction of the civil war which was raging in Portugal, and 
threatened Spain. The treaty of quadruple alliance was 
signed ; and before the ratifications had been exchanged, both 
Don Carlos and Dom Miguel were obliged to withdraw from 
the Peninsula, the former owing his life to English protec- 
tion. We shall presently see how he used the life thus pre- 
served to him by British generosity. 

But before entering into an examination of the civil war 
which soon after broke out in the north of Spain, and of 
the policy followed by the Spanish government, we beg our 
readers to recollect that the regeneration of a nation, mis- 
governed as Spain had been for centuries, requires year's, and 
that it is not enough to put down a bad government to have 
an excellent one set up instead, as if by magic. A govern- 
ment, however excellent in principle, must be carried on by 
men, who, if brought up under a bad system, cannot be other- 
wise than very indifferent instruments for good. It is be- 
cause bad governments have a blasting influence on human 
nature ; because they smother all noble and gencrous feelings ; 
because they encourage deceit and treachery, and all vices 
and bad passions; because slaves are less than half men; it 
is for these weighty and most important reasons that the 
always dangerous, terrible and doubtful remedy of a revo- 
lution is authorized; a remedy which can only be neces- 
sary and holy when no other can produce any effect. The 
excesses of the French revolution of 1789 were owing to 
the detestable system of government which preceded it, and 
under which the monsters were reared who perpetrated 
deeds of blood, the very thought of which makes us shudder. 
The moderation of the French in their revolution of 1830 is 
the best proof of the improvement which has taken place; 
but to arrive at its present condition—to establish a reason- 
able government—it was first of all necessary to destroy, 
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root and branch, the despotism under which the Mon- 
tagnards and the Jacobins, and all such other villains, 
had been educated. They are fools who think that debased 
nations can be raised from the corrupt and prostrate condi- 
tion, in which they have been kept for ages, by a few idle 
declamations and pedantic truisms; and those who, being 
acquainted with human affairs, and knowing what despe- 
rate remedies are called for in desperate cases, talk plausibly 
of philanthropy and so forth, but at the same time deprecate 
any change, and are the bitter opponents of all those who 
believe in the necessity of violent ones,—these persons are 
hypocrites and knaves. If the French princes and nobility, 
instead of opposing the revolution which they hated, pretend- 
ing, however, not to object to the amelioration of France, 
had heartily and honestly joined it, and lent to it the weight 
of their names, their property and their information, such as 
it was (character they had none to spare), instead of showing 
the hypocrisy of their professions by their acts, their cow- 
ardice by their flight, and their treason to their country by 
their joining her enemies, they might have weathered the 
storm and taken the ship into haven. Ifthe foreign powers 
had bond fide advised Louis XVI. to join with his people and 
satisfy their reasonable wishes, he might have died on his 
bed, and transmitted his throne to his successor, stronger by 
the affection of his subjects. But nothing was left undone 
to convince the people that their rulers were incorrigible, and 
that they wanted not the inclination but the power to sup- 
port old abuses, no matter at what cost of blood and pro- 
perty. All was done to render government odious and de- 
spised; is it to be wondered that anarchy followed? To 
whom are all the evils which came from it due? The same 
process is now going on in Spain; of this, however, here- 
after. 

We need not go back to an earlier period than the Bourbon 
dynasty in Spain to show the almost brutalizing proceedings 
of its government. Under Philip V. (who, had he been a 
private man, would have ended his days in a lunatic asylum), 
from 1700 to 1746, the victims of the Inquisition were, 1574 
individuals burnt in person, 782 burnt in effigy, and 11,730 
condemned to various punishments, altogether 14,076 vic- 
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tims! * This, too, whilst other nations were preaching tole- 
ration and beginning to soften the barbarity of their criminal 
codes! If it was intended to make the Spaniards a nation of 
deceivers and cannibals, could anything better have been 
contrived? The queen of Ferdinand VI. was accused of 
setting the example of bribery, which she accepted from 
foreign potentates to influence the mind of her imbecile hus- 
band, under whom Spain was perishing. Under Charles IIL., 
Olavides was rewarded for his faithful administration of Se- 
ville and his improvements in the Sierra Morena, by being 
condemned to a degrading punishment; and so late as the 
7th of November, 1781, an unfortunate being was burnt at 
Seville as a heretic. Charles III. was succeeded by his son 
Charles IV., whose profligate wife gave up Spain to the 
greediness of her paramour, the Prince of the Peace, under 
whose government Ferdinand VII. and Don Carlos were 
educated. What would England be now, had she been subject 
to such a succession of curses for more than a century ? f 
The Peninsular war had roused the nation from her le- 
thargy and prepared the ground for receiving the seed, which 
it was to be hoped would prosper. Ferdinand VII. returned 
to Spain. This detestable prince, whose meanness and bad 


faith were only equalled by his cruelty, had thanked Napo- 
leon for his hospitality at Valenciennes, bezged the honour of 
l ry ® 3 co 
becomine connected with his family by marriage, and spoken 
o Py, o> 


* Coxe, L’Espagne sous les Bourbons, par Muriel, iii. 527. 

¢ Sixty of the greatest men in Spain at the time were obliged to assist at this 
terrible ceremony ; among others Aranda, Floridablanca and Campomanes. Ola- 
vides was accused of 166 heretical propositions, one of which was to have believed 
in the Copernican theory. He was arrested by the Duke of Medinaceli in Novem- 
ber 1776, by order of the Inquisition, and on the accusation of a German friar, who- 
was one of the colonists of the Sierra Morena, and supposed to have been urged to 
his base act by the wife of Olavides, with whom he carried on a criminal corre- 
spondence, which the husband had discovered: on the 24th of November, 1778, he 
was ordered to appear in a penitent’s dress (such as worn at an auto da fe), and 
was condemned to eight years’ imprisonment in a convent, banished from all great 
towns, forbidden to travel except on foot, and ordered never to wear but coarse frieze 
cloth. The reading of this sentence tool: four hours; at the end of the ceremony 
he fainted away. 

} Under such governments their extravagant expenses are a matter of secondary 
importance. When there is no security for life, the plunder of one’s property is but 
a trifling offence; we notice, therefore, merely incidentally, that Spain became 
daily more and more poor, whilst the expenses of her sovereigns proceeded in an 
inverse ratio to the wealth of the country. The civil list of Philip V. was about 
300,0002. sterling a year; that of Charles III. double; Charles IV. spent about 
1,000,000/., and Ferdinand’s yearly expenses have amounted to 1,200,000/, 
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to the last of his affection, respect and sincere tenderness for 
Buonaparte. On his mounting a throne preserved to him by 
the genius of Wellington, the blood and the treasures of En- 
gland, and the obstinacy more than the energy of his sub- 
jects, he began to reign rather like a ferocious animal let loose 
in a sheepfold than a rational being. Many who had made 
the most extravagant professions of liberality became his con- 
federates and friends, just as at present Isturiz and Galiano 
have become the agents of Christina. On the 4th of May1814 
he signed a decree stating that he detested despotism, and as- 
suring his people that liberty of the person and freedom of 
the press were his darling objects, to be firmly established by 
him and the deputies of the Cortes. This decree was pub- 
lished on the 11th of the same month, whilst in the course of 
the preceding night the most illustrious members of the Cortes, 
amongst whom were Martinez de la Rosa, Arguelles, Capaz, 
Villanueva and Calatrava, as well as the most distinguished 
private individuals, among whom was Quintana, were arrest- 
ed*. Commissions were created to try them. Although 
the commissions were often remodelled, and new members in- 
troduced into them ; although the proceedings were strictly 
secret; although all forms of justice and legality were dis- 
regarded ; although the treachery, meanness and perjury of 
the accusers were beyond all instances on record, in modern 
history at least, the history of the French revolution in- 
cluded, yet the accused could not be convicted. At last, 
Ferdinand VII. of his own accord, and by a decree signed 
with his own hand, sent some of them to galleys in Africa, 
some to fortresses and dungeons in Spain. Is it not a humane 
deed to muzzle up a wild beast? Many a noble patriot 
“endeavoured to do it. Every year witnessed a fresh attempt. 
The two Minas, in 1814, failed in Navarre, but succeeded 
in escaping to France; in 1815 Porlier failed in Galicia and 
was put to death; Richard, in 1816, left his head on a scaf- 
fold at Madrid; Lascy was shot at Minorca in 1817; Vidal 


* The agents of this odious tyrant did not fail sometimes to receive the reward 
they merited at his hands. Even soon after his restoration Ferdinand gave some 
of them proofs of his gratitude ; Macanaz, his minister of justice, was arrested by 
the king in person, who seized his papers and had him shut up in the castle of San 
Antonio at Coruha.—Marliani, i. 208. 
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and others were hanged at Valencia in 1818 *; and Abisbal 
and Saarfield arrested and betrayed those with whom they 
were conspiring in Andalusia. Riego, more fortunate in 1820, 
succeeded in proclaiming the constitution of 1812; that con- 
stitution which, a few years before, had been acknowledged 
by the leading members of that accursed alliance miscalled 
holy. Ferdinand VII. swore it ; and on two distinct occasions 
Don Carlos acknowledged it and boasted of his fidelity to it; 
nay, he absolutely wrote to his brother congratulating him 
with the liveliest enthusiasm on having proclaimed that wise 
constitution t. 

Had the Spaniards been left to themselves, they would, 
after the usual trials and ordeals through which a nation must 
pass after a revolution, have settled in due time and established 
a rational government in their country; but this did not suit 
the Holy Alliance, and in those days England was but a sa- 
tellite of those ill-omened planets. Unfortunately for Spain, 
for France, for the world, a poet full of himself and of roman- 
ticism was called in to advise his king, and went as his mini- 
ster to Veronat. We allude to M. de Chateaubriand, whose 
vanity has prompted him to write a book in order to claim for 
himself all the merit of that unprincipled aggression,—the 
invasion of Spain by France in 1823. This work of M. Cha- 
teaubriand we had occasion to examine some years ago$, and 
to what we then said as to its author and merits we refer 
our readers. The army collected by France under false pre- 





* Of course these slaughters produced others. Antonio Lorenzo de Gaytan was 
one of the companions of Vidal; he however escaped. Vidal, Beltran, Calatrava, 
and eleven others were executed by order of General Elio, one of the most ferocious 
tools of Ferdinand. When the constitution of 1812 was re-established in 1820, 
Gaytan returned to Spain, re-entered the army, and was stationed at Valencia. In 
the citadel of this city Elio was kept a prisoner. In 1822 the artillery-men 
seized the citadel, proclaimed the king absolute, and placed Elio at their head ; but 
those who were to assist the rebels failed to do so, the citadel was taken, Elio tried 
by court-martial, condemned to a capital punishment, and executed on the very spot 
where he had caused Vidal to be put to death. ‘The regiment in which Gaytan 
was serving assisted at the execution. 

+ Marliani, i. 246, 247, gives the text of the two distinct documents signed by 
Don Carlos on the 12th and 15th of March 1820. The constitution of 1812 repeal- 
ed the auto accordado, and re-enacted the old law of succession; a re-enactment 
which Don Carlos acknowledged when he approved of that constitution. 

~ We cannot help agreeing with Charles X., who said of this minister that he 
had “bon cceur et téte chaude.”—Congr. de Vér. ii. 217. The minister did not 
like this, and declared that his heart never beat for kings. Somewhat republican, 
we think. 

§ British and Foreign Review, vol. vii. p. 643. 
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tences, the real object of which, now shamefully boasted of, 
was then concealed and denied with the most consummate 
effrontery and disregard of truth, invaded the Peninsula and 
brought back to it the government of an “odious king*,” 
characterised by Chateaubriand himself in becomingly strong 
terms on more than one occasion. It was under the pro- 
tection of French bayonets that Riego was executed, that 
proscriptions en masse took place+, that acquired rights 
were invaded, that in conclusion Spain was worse governed 
than before the revolution of 1820. But if such were the 
consequences of the French invasion to Spain, in a short 
time the Bourbons, and those ministers who had advised 
that war, were the victims of their own success. The or- 
donnances of July 1830 would never have been dreamt of, 
had a constitutional government existed in Spain, and had 
not the army inspired the Bourbons with a blind confidence. 
Where are now the successors of Louis XVIII., the Duc 
d’Angouléme, Villéle, Montmorency, Bourmont, Chateau- 
briand ? 

It is more than painful, it is disgusting, to have to recapi- 
tulate the barbarities of Ferdinand VII. after the French 
invasion. This monster, who caused more men to be put to 
death for political offences during the space of about eighteen 
years than were executed in a century in all the rest of the 
world put together (excepting the years of terror in France), 
was not however deemed severe enough by his brother Carlos 
and his party, who conceived it necessary to destroy all the 
liberals in Spain! No means were considered objectionable 
for this purpose by the partisans of Don Carlos, who filled all 
offices, and were backed by 300,000 volunteers all over the 
Peninsula. One of the most atrocious deeds ever perpetrated 
in any age or country was the treacherous capture and subse- 
quent murder of General Torrijos and fifty-six other persons 
(one of them an Englishman, Lieutenant Robert Boyd), 
which took place at Malaga on Sunday the 11th of December 
1831, by an express order from Madrid. We shall mention 





* “ Monarque haissable.’’—Congrés de Vérone, ii. 188. 

T “Le décret du roi .... frappe dans Madrid seul plus de six cents personnes 
appartenant aux familles les plus distinguées.....Si l’on exile tous les hommes 
capables...1l’Espagne retombera dans l’anarchie.”—Congrés de Vér., ii, 274, 276, 
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some of the circumstances as a specimen of what was done by 
the friends of Den Carlos even while his brother was reigning. 
The unfortunate victims of which we now speak were spared 
the mockery of a trial, and put to death at once. They had 
been enticed into Malaga by its governor, Gonzalez Moreno, 
Capitan-general of Granada, who many years before had been 
a page of Charles IV. with Torrijos. Moreno had declared 
himself, in common with nearly al! the officers then in the 
south of Spain, ready to join Torrijos and his friends in rai- 
sing the constitutional banner. A General Monet, who com- 
manded the Spanish camp at Gibraltar, and who owed to 
Torrijos his promotion, added his own promise of joining with 
his troops: and all this took place with the knowledge and 
approbation of Zambrano, then, together with Calomarde, 
minister of Ferdinand. A serjeant Ferrer, and a spy, Antonio 
Salas, who went at Gibraltar by the name of Antonio Suarez, 
and who acted under the instructions of the Spanish consul 
at that place, Aznares, were the agents employed by the 
Spanish government to ensnare fifty-seven human beings to a 
place where everything was ready for their murder. 

We have before mentioned that it was owing to English 
interference and generosity that Don Carlos escaped from the 
hands of Rodil, who would most likely have shown him and 
his followers the mercy which they deserved. They were 
brought to England. Among the faithful attendants of Don 
Carlos was this very Gonzalez Moreno! Much has been 
said of the cruelty of the liberals. Lord Carnarvon has de- 
scribed them as inconceivable monsters, whilst he wishes it 
to be believed that the Carlists were the meekest of men 
driven by the bad example of their enemies to show a little 
severity. We regret, condemn and abominate the excesses 
in which the followers of the Queen of Spain have indulged. 
We regret the execution of Carlist prisoners, even when 
strictly limited to retaliation ; but we hold the supporters and 
abettors of Spanish despotism to be responsible for all this, 
Would it be any way extraordinary that those who knew no- 
thing of law and justice except by having seen daily execu- 
tions in the name of law and of justice, although the ceremony 
of a trial was often dispensed with,—would it be extraordinary 
that they should have conceived the art of governing to con- 

VOL, XIV.—N®, XXVIII. 21 
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sist in applying the same system against those whom the 
government knew to be its enemies? Yet the constitution- 
alists when in power did not show any such inclination to 
spill blood. A villain like Moreno has never been seen in 
favour with Espartero. And even when the constitutional 
generals executed prisoners in retaliation, in self-defence as 
they alleged, this respect was shown to the usages of civilized 
society and to humanity, that the government of the Queen 
never failed to deprecate such severity, and always earnestly 
endeavoured to put a stop to it. The papers laid before the 
House of Commons by Her Majesty’s commands in June 1839 
giveabundant proofs of this, as wellas of the fact that the officers 
of the constitutional party were most reluctant to retaliate 
upon the Carlists*. Again and again it is proved in those 
papers that the Carlists begun the horrible system of murder- 
ing prisonerst. Cabrera, never surpassed even in Spain, 
and certainly unequalled anywhere else, in the annals of 
bloodthirstiness, one of Carlos’ favourite generals, murdered 
not less than FOUR HUNDRED AND TWENTY-EIGHT prisoners 
in little more than three months{. And although we are 
certain that Cabrera has never been surpassed even in Spain 
for bloodthirstiness, it is but just to say that another of Don 
Carlos’ generals would have surpassed him if he could. 
Vicente Rugeros Palillos, on the 20th of December, 1838, 
published a decree at Carrillo declaring liable to be shot the 
FATHERS, BROTHERS, AND ALL THE OTHER RELATIONS, TO 
THE FOURTH DEGREE, 0f those who served in the Queen’s 
army!§ We challenge all the partisans of Don Carlos to 
find in the history of any country anything comparable to this. 

After Don Carlos had joined the rebels in the Basque pro- 
vinces the British legion was formed; and Moreno, having 
already tasted British blood, was one of Don Carlos’ advisers 


* Lord Clarendon’s Letters to Lord Palmerston of Nov. 10 and Dec. 1, 1838. 

tT Ibid., and also Colonel Wylde’s letter to Lord Clarendon of Dec. 17; Lord 
Clarendon’s letter to Lord Palmerston, December 29, 1838. 

t Between the Ist of October 1838 and the 7th of January 1839. Colonel 
Lacy’s report to Lord Clarendon, enclosed in his lordship’s letter to Lord Palmer- 
ston of the 19th of January 1839. 

§ Letter of Lord Clarendon to Lord Palmerston of January 26th, 1839. If any 
one wishes to have specimens of the humanity of other Carlist chiefs, let him look 
at pages 84, 89 and 90 of the pamphlet ‘ English Policy towards Spain,’ and he 
will find what the Basque hero Zumalacarregui was capable of. 
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when the famous Durango decree, dated June 20, 1835, was 
issued. It was simply a sentence of death against English- 
men joininy the Queen of Spain’s army. And this ruffian, by 
birth a prince and a would-be-king, avowed it, had it carried 
into execution, and, what is more, found Englishmen—ay, 
and hereditary legislators too, to palliate, excuse, soften down 
his conduct. Lord Carnarvon thought this decree “ severe in 
its principle and severe in its operation.” Grand mercy! 
He also thought it “cruel.” A fair and amiable man is Lord 
Carnarvon! He perceives that a decree importing the whole- 
sale slaughter of his countrymen is “cruel.” Then he con- 
tinues: “I saw with deep disgust that an injudicious offi- 
“ cer of the Carlist cause had recently inflicted the last pe- 
“ nalty of the law on some prisoners of the British legion *,” 
We hope Lord Carnarvon would see an execution at the Old 
Bailey “with deep disgust;” and yet he has no more feeling 
for the slaughter of “some” of his countrymen, prisoners of 
war, than “deep disgust.” The murderer of those unfortu- 
nate Englishmen is looked upon by his lordship only as an 
“injudicious ” person. Supposing the execution of English- 
men had not “prejudiced the Infant’s cause to an extent 
that its authors can hardly conceive,” to use the noble lord’s 
expressions ; supposing the Durango decree had not involved 
“an unnecessary waste of life,” as the noble lord gently qua- 
lifies these murders ; supposing, in fact, that the officer had 
gone to work with judgement, that is, murdered Englishmen 
only when murder might prove useful to the Carlists +, an 
English peer would have nothing to say against it. The 
officer committed only an error in judgement, and no more: 
he was an erring mortal, not a despicable, unmanly wretch ; 
he was mistaken, not criminal ; he was a fool, not a knave; 
no imputation rests on his moral character, not the smallest, 
in the opinion of the Earl of Carnarvon. 

Our readers must however be informed that “ injudicious ” 
officers were plentiful in the Carlist army. But few English- 
men fell into their hands,only FORTY-SEVEN, and the whole of 


* Portugal and Galicia, vol. ii. p, 317, second edition. 

t To the best of their ability the Carlists acted on this principle. The murder 
of our marines appeared “ injudicious ” even to them, and they never ventured to 
threaten it. 

212 
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them met with “ injudicious” officers who put them to death*, 
We have heard of humane generals offering rewards to those 
who should bring prisoners to them, with the view of saving 
such prisoners from being murdered. The “ injudicious” 
officers of Don Carlos granted a reward to those who seized 
Englishmen on whom the Durango decree could be carried 
into execution. And in order that the Carlists may be more 
thoroughly known, we beg to quote from the work just re- 
ferred to the following lines:—* The victims” (that is, the 
Englishmen who fell into the hands of injudicious Carlist 
officers) “ were invariably given up for some hours, sometimes 
“ for one or two days, to be wantonly tortured or mutilated 
* by those who might feel so disposed, before their sufferings 
*“ were ended. Of this there were too many proofs. Their 
“ deaths (says the best account that has appeared on the sub- 
* ject +, speaking of one of these instances) were even more 
* horrible... They were tied to trees and fires of green wood 
* kindled, that would not burn too soon, nor extinguish life 
“ speedily ; the Carlist soldiers amusing themselves by throw- 
“ ing cartridges into the fire, exploding them about the tor- 
“ tured wretches.” 

When our marines, under the orders of Lord John Hay, 
were landed to cooperate with the Spanish troops against the 
Carlists, the commander of the legion published a proclama- 
tion warning Englishmen against fighting the soldiers of their 
country, as they would be liable to military execution. Lord 
Carnarvon calls this “the precise counterpart of the Durango 
edict,” and proceeds, with what may appear wit and irony to 
his lordship’s friends, to enforce his view and applaud himself 
for the comparison. Does his lordship mean to say that it is 
as criminal for Englishmen to carry arms against the enemies 
of a country, which they serve, as against their own queen? 
If he does not, how can he say that “the principle was the 
same” which prompted the Durango decree and the procla- 
mation of General Evans? The soldiers of England were 
fair game, not only for Don Carlos, but for those unworthy 
eee aieninnaniciaianaaiaaia 

* Evans’s ‘ Memoranda of the Contest in Spain,’ page 107. 


+ “Somerville. This author’s conduct and character with the legion were those 
of a respectable and praiseworthy non-commissioned officer,” 
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Englishmen—Lord Ranelagh for instance—who went so far 
as to join the Carlist assassins against their own countrymen 
and flag, which flag of course Lord Ranelagh had never seen 
unfurled, else can it be believed he would have taken up arms 
against it?* Suppose Lord Ranelagh had fallen into the 
hands of an “ injudicious” Christino officer, what worse could 
Lord Carnarvon have said of the party which his country had 
joined and supported? To the honour of England, however, 
let it be known, that when at Irun the Legion took many 
Carlists prisoners, among others some of the very wretches 
who had murdered their companions, not only their lives 
were spared, but they were treated with all the humanity 
which is customary among civilized nations. Englishmen 
behaved thus whilst a British peer took up the defence of their 
murderers, and endeavoured to hold up his countrymen to 
the execration of the world. This ought not to be forgotten. 

Whilst a war of this description was raging at the extremity 
of the Peninsula, it is not to be wondered if the government 
in the capital, without money, without credit, without expe- 
rience, having to oppose the enemies of the new system,—that 
is, both those who wanted no change in the despotic princi- 
ples which had ruled Spain for so many years, and those who 
wanted to pull down altogether the church, the aristocracy 
and the throne—having to court the good graces of foreign 
powers who were its enemies, and dissemble the treacheries 
of one which professed to be its friend and wanted to become 
its master; with an infant on the throne, and a woman as 
regent who had to provide for the numerous and rapidly 
increasing family of Sefor Mufoz out of the public revenue, 
—it is not to be wondered, we say, if no great improvements 
were visible, and if anarchy at one time was expected to get 
the upper hand. Had France acted in good faith, and frankly 
executed the treaties she had entered into with Spain, the civil 
war would have been soon at an end, and the new order of 
things, if let alone by the same power, have prospered. And 
when at last M. Thiers—for to him the honour and credit is due 





e « Lord Ranelagh, in his published correspondence with Lord John Hay, 
pleaded ignorance of the co-operation forces as an excuse—a lame one indeed—for 
his being found fighting in the Carlist ranks.”’—Sequel to English Policy towards 
Spain, p. 123. 
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—acted fairly by Spain, the civil war was speedily concluded, 
and Don Carlos obliged to take refuge in France, quickly 
followed by his faithful adherents, Cabrera and other such 
worthies. Gonzalez Moreno was in his train, but could not 
reach France: his own troops murdered him. 

To understand the state of the country when Don Carlos 
retired from it in consequence of the Bergara convention, it 
is necessary to retrace briefly the principal changes in the 
constitution after the death of Ferdinand VII. 

Immediately after this event the partisans of Don Carlos 
raised the standard of rebellion, supported by all the lovers 
of despotism. It is not true that in the Basque provinces 
the rebellion was commenced in support of the fweros; it 
began in support of despotism. The deputies of the 
Basque provinces had acknowledged the legitimacy of Isa- 
bella II.; it was an after-thought to inflame the Biscayans 
with a love of their constitution. The regent of the king- 
dom, Christina, the mother of the Queen, was obliged to trust 
her daughter’s rights to the defence of the lovers of liberty. 
The exiles were recalled, and Martinez de la Rosa appointed 
prime minister. He gave the country a constitution, as it 
was called, not equal to the old constitution of Spain, but a 
little less than despotism; not a revolution, but a sort of bit- 
by-bit reform, which did not produce the enthusiasm of a free 
government, but did away with the vis inertie of routine 
despotism. It was a bad imitation of the Charte of Louis 
XVIII., the pieces of which, when torn up in July 1830 at 
Paris, M. de la Rosa carefully pocketed, thinking to have it 
patched up for Spain. The deputies were to be chosen by 
about one thousand electors! and a house of peers (proceres) 
was created, which had never been known to exist in Spain, 
and with which the French had become thoroughly disgusted. 
M. de la Rosa was soon embarrassed in his ways and means, 
and called Count Toreno to his aid, who could do but little. 
De la Rosa had however the honour and pleasure of bringing 
about the treaty of the quadruple alliance, and this gives him 
a good title to the gratitude of his country. 

Toreno succeeded Martinez de la Rosa as prime minister. 
The supporters of despotism were rising in arms all over Spain 
and murdering the national guards, nor had the government 
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the power or the energy to repress these disorders; but the. 
agents of the administration talked beautifully about liberty 
and philanthropy, patience and resignation, the virtue of 
dying fearlessly, and that of forgiving one’s enemies. The 
people could not put up with this; they lost patience; and, 
as the government could not protect them, they rebelled and 
began to retaliate. Impressed with the idea that all the 
monks and friars were supporters of Don Carlos, which was 
not far from the fact, and that they encouraged the murder 
of the liberals, the populace in the towns began to attack the 
convents of friars and murder their inhabitants. From one 
end of Spain to the other the resistance was general, and 
Count Toreno was obliged to resign the government which 
he nominally held, but which had in fact slipped from his 
hands to those of the Juntas against whom he sent procla- 
mations in pure Castillian. He must have reckoned MM. 
Isturiz and Galiano among the leaders of the revolters, as he 
gave orders for their arrest,—a circumstance which we beg 
our readers not to forget. 

When Toreno retired from the administration of the finances 
to become prime minister, he had caused M. Mendizabal 
to be appointed his successor. Whilst this gentleman was 
on the road from this country to Spain, Toreno fell, and, on 
his arrival at Madrid M. Mendizabal was entrusted with the 
government as prime minister. No appointment was ever 
more popular. A vote of confidence was unanimously passed, 
which apparently gave him dictatorial powers. He set ho- 
nestly and earnestly about carrying out liberal principles 
and putting down the rebellion; and in order to re-establish 
public credit, he suppressed all convents and destined their 
enormous property to the liquidation of the national debt. 
Even M. Marliani disapproves of this measure; not that he 
doubts the power of the nation to seize this property, but 
he thinks that M. Mendizabal’s measure was harsh to indi- 
viduals, unprofitable to the state and injurious to the cause 
of liberty. He, perhaps justly, thinks that instead of selling 
off this property and turning friars and monks adrift, the reli- 
gious orders ought to have been suppressed and their property 
divided among the living members of them, who would have 
become interested, as well as their families and connexions 
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-profiting by such a change, in support of the new order of 
things. 

Whatever may be the diversity of opinions on this subject, 
there is none as to the fact,—that during the administration 
of Mendizabal free principles were making their way in 
Spain, and the new institutions becoming more and more 
consolidated. The fall of the Mendizabal ministry having 
been the origin of a revolution, from the consequences of 
which Spain has not yet recovered, we must speak of it 
somewhat more at large than we have done of the fall of other 
administrations. 

Mendizabal’s administration was defeated on a bill for 
amending the law of elections, the royalists having assumed 
the mask of ultra-liberals, and having joined with those who 
passed for really such. The Cortes were dissolved; and one 
only of the opposition members was returned to the new 
assembly,—all the others lost their seats. In the interval 
Mendizabal could not prevail on Isturiz to accept the mini- 
stry for foreign affairs, but was assured of his independent 
support. Isturiz, having presided over the defunct house, 
was fully expected to be speaker of the next; and he was, in 
fact, chosen to take the chair during the preparatory meetings. 
But on the election of a speaker he had but very few votes, 
and complained of having been betrayed by the prime mini- 
ster, who, we rather suspect, had ascertained that although 
Isturiz did not wish to join his government, he was nothing 
loth to set up for himself, under the especial and secret pa- 
tronage of her majesty the Regent, although against the wish 
of the people in and out of doors. The ministers, supported by 
the almost unanimous voice of the Cortes, determined to give 
to some of their decided friends certain military commands, 
among others, that of Madrid, then filled by General Que- 
sada, their opponent. The Regent refused her consent to this; 
she accepted. the resignation which the ministers tendered in 
consequence ; and, to the deep disgust of every honest man, 
Isturiz (who had the support of about a dozen votes) undertook 
to form an administration on quasi-conservative princi- 
ples*. 





* “Tsturiz was a man noted throughout his life for ultra-revolutionary prin- 
ciples, who, a few months before, was compelled to conceal himself from the police 
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Some upright and patriotic individuals, like General 
Seoane, whom he had reckoned among his colleagues, refused 
to join him. Alcala Galiano, on the contrary, readily united 
with him. The public precedents, character and conduct of 
this person stamp at once the Isturiz ministry. M. Galiano, 
one of those who have nothing to fear from, and have a chance 
of making something by,a revolution, proposed the suspension 
of the king from his dignity at Seville in 1823. He had been 
recently appointed a member of the Royal Council by Men- 
dizabal, and had his son jobbed by the same minister into a 
place of which he has since proved himself unworthy. He had, 
up to the present time, adhered to superlatively ultra-liberal 
principles, and when he begged Mendizabal’s favours, he took 
care not to appear one of his enemies. At present M. Galiano 
and Queen Christina give each other an independent sup- 
port. A decided enemy to this country, M. Galiano cannot 
forgive England, any more than he could Mendizabal, sun- 
dry acts of benevolence with which he was loaded by her be- 
tween 1824 and 1832. He is now in London, writing dull 
and long letters to Tory newspapers in defence of the French 
intrigues in Spain, assuming the name of “ A Spanish Con- 
servative ” to get abridgements of his effusions admitted, 
whilst he sneaks into the favour of good-natured liberals, who 
do not know his versatility, on the strength of the sansculot- 
tism of his early life. We hope that her said majesty will trust 
to him the uncontrolled management of the large funds which 
are invested on her account in the City; the talents of M. 
Galiano as a financier are not unknown in that quarter*. 


after the failure of a revolution which he had endeavoured to bring about in the 
capital. He and his colleagues, taken from a small minority of the Cortes, were 
called to power by means which we shall not here detail or characterize ; and during 
the three short months they held office, they dissolved the chambers, put down the 
liberty of the press, disarmed the national guard, and put the capital under martial 
law.” —Sequel to Policy of England towards Spain, p. 162. 

* In a private letter from the correspondent of the Times, dated Paris, May 14th, 
and published in that paper on the 19th May 1836, we find that Solarte went to 
Paris to persuade the king “ of the value of the services of Isturiz and Galiano, and 
that a ministry formed by those two worthies, with their friends and adherents..... ‘ 
would be useful in establishing the best French connexion with Spain. Solarte 
[says that] he had had a long interview on the subject with the Queen before he 
left Madrid, and that she gave her full approbation to his plan.” 

In the Times of the 25th of the same month a letter from Madrid of the 16th 
gives the following “history of the life and miracles” of Messrs. Isturiz and Galiano: 
“ Isturiz, Galiano, and the Duke of Rivas have long been private friends, and, being 
in needy circumstances, they have sought to obtain the means of securing money. 
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Before the new ministers were in power, the Cortes, know- 
ing their men, were in arms. On the first debate after their 
appointment (May 16th, 1836) Isturiz and Galiano spoke 


The two first being from Cadiz, were delighted last summer on finding their chances 
increased by the nomination of Mendizabal, and the more especially when they found 
themselves supported by him......Alcala Galiano, much more known for his oratorial 
than for-his logical powers, was frequently indebted for various assistance to Mendi- 
zabal, and even owed to him his employment in the marine department, as well as 
that of his son in another. He supported Mendizabal till after the last election for 
Cadiz was secured, and then threw off the mask by boldly attacking the measures 
of the government: yet, in order to save his employment, he made a parade of a 
public resignation in the estamento, knowing that it would not be accepted.” 

A letter of May 3 Ist, dated Madrid, in the Times of June 8th, begins, “ Isturiz, 
Galiano, Rivas and Co., continue to drag on their heavy ministerial existence, 
without credit to their country, although with profit to themselves individually.” 

The following are extracts from Borrow’s Bible in Spaia, vol. i. pp. 260, seq. 

** An intrigue had been formed against him (Mendizabal), at the head of which 
were two quondam friends of his, and fellow-townsmen, Gaditanians, Isturiz and 
Alcala Galiano; both of them had been egregious liberals in their day, and indeed 
principal members of those Cortes which, on the Angouléme invasion, had hurried 
Ferdinand from Madrid to Cadiz, and kept him prisoner there until that impreg- 
nable town thought proper to surrender, and both of them had been subsequently 
refugees in England, where they had spent a considerable number of years. 

* These gentlemen, however, finding themselves about this time exceedingly poor, 
and not seeing any immediate prospect of advantage from supporting Mendizabal ; 
considering themselves, moreover, quite as good men as he, and as capable of go- 
verning Spain in the present emergency, determined to secede from the party of 
their friend, whom they had hitherto supported, and to set up for themselves. 

“ They therefore formed an opposition to Mendizabal in the Cortes : the members 
of this opposition assumed the name of moderados, in contradistinction to Mendiza- 
bal and his followers, who were ultra-liberals. The moderados were encouraged by 
the Queen Regent Christina, who aimed at a little more power than the liberals 
were disposed to allow her, and who had a personal dislike to the minister. They 
were likewise encouraged by Cordova, who at that time commanded the army, and 
was displeased with Mendizabal, inasmuch as the latter did not supply the pecu- 
niary demands of the general with sufficient alacrity, though it is said that the 
greater part of what was sent for the payment of the troops was not devoted to that 
purpose, but was invested in the French funds in the name and for the use and be- 
hoof of the said Cordova. 

“It is, however, by no means my intention to write an account of the political 
events which were passing around me at this period ; suffice it to say, that Mendi- 
zabal, finding himself thwarted in all his projects by the regent and the general, 
the former of whom would adopt no measure which he recommended, whilst the 
latter remained inactive and refused to engage the enemy, which by this time had 
recovered from the check caused by the death of Zumalacarregui, and was making 
considerable progress, resigned and left the field for the time open to his adversa- 
ries, though he possessed an immense majority in the Cortes, and had the voice of 
the nation, at least the liberal part of it, in his favour. 

“ Thereupon, Isturiz became head of the cabinet, Galiano minister of marine, and 
a certain Duke de Rivas minister of the interior.”—-Vol. i. pp. 264, seg. “And 
shortly after the ministry was formed, I went to him (Galiano) and said, ‘ that now or 
never was the time to make an effort in my behalf.’ ‘ I will do so,’ said he, in 
a waspish tone; for he always spoke waspishly to friend or foe; ‘ but you must 
have patience for a few days ; we are very much occupied at present. We have been 
outvoted in the Cortes, and this afternoon we intend to dissolve them. It is believed 
that the rascals will refuse to depart, but Quesada will stand at the door ready to 
turn them out should they prove refractory. Come along, and you will perhaps see 
a funccion,’”,...Pretty well for a liberal minister and deputy. 
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against and voted with the opposition; on a second division, 
on the 19th, the ministers were in a minority of 4 to 96; and, 
as they would not take the hint, a formal vote of want of con- 
fidence was passed on the 21st, the votes being 78 to 29. On 
the following day the Cortes were dissolved. 

As it was, however, apparent that the electors would have 
nothing to do with Isturiz and his abettors, it was thought 
important to take steps to prevent a defeat. A bill had been 
introduced in the lower house to amend the law of elections. 
Before the bill had passed even this house, the Cortes were dis- 
solved; but as it was certain that the ministers would be de- 
feated if the elections took place according to law, the go- 
vernment, on their own authority, ordered the elections to take 
place, not according to law, but according to the principles on 
which had been founded the bill discussed but not passed in the 
extinct parliament. The whole of the provinces condemned 
these Polignac measures. Madrid was still tolerably tranquil, 
when, on some symptoms of insubordination being shown, 
the government disarmed and dissolved the national guard, 
suppressed the opposition newspapers, and proclaimed martial 
law. By a special edict persons carrying arms were deemed 
guilty of death; those suspected of rebellion were to be put 
down by fire and sword, whether they resisted or fled; and 
those who uttered seditious cries, or even called out, under 
any pretext, either long life! or death! were liable to be capi- 
tally tried by a military tribunal*. These were the measures 
of Isturiz and his friends, those undaunted champions of the 
liberty of the press and of person. The inhabitants of the 
capital began then to grow impatient; and whilst discontent 
was degenerating into rebellion, a few soldiers penetrated into 
the apartments of the Queen-regent at the country-seat of La 
Granja, and extorted from her an acknowledgement of the 
constitution of 1812. Isturiz and Galiano ran away (like pru- 
dent men, they always run away), and a new government was 
formed to make the best of this ignobly-born revolution. 

Nothing ever happened more like to ruin royalty itself, 
and to introduce anarchy and bloodshed all over Spain, than 
this triumph of the armed mob over discipline and order. 


* Quesada’s decree of Aug. 4, 1836. 
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But on what do discipline and order rest but on the law? 
And how could the law be enforced by a profligate govern- 
ment, which set it at defiance? Serjeant Garcia and his 
associates had as much right to force the Queen to accept the 
constitution of 1812, as her unprincipled ministers had to 
force the country to accept a system of election of their own 
making; and since nothing but brute force was considered 
necessary to carry on an odious government, the tools of such 
a government, who possessed that force, cannot be justly re- 
proached for having applied the principle their own way. It 
was a most deplorable consummation, brought about by a 
knot of reckless men, whose conceited dishonesty in seizing 
the reins of government, without regard to the consequences, 
was equalled by the unscrupulous and disgraceful means by 
which they endeavoured to carry it on, and surpassed by the 
puerile cowardice with which they abandoned their mistress 
and their country in the midst of the tempest which they had 
conjured up for their own selfish purposes*. A few weeks 
afterwards, these valiant men emerged from their obscurity, 
but no notice was thought worth taking of their guilt: they 
deserved contempt, and they had it. 

The constitution of 1812 had been accepted at La Granja, 
on the express understanding that it was to be modified. 
The modifications took place under the government of Cala- 
trava, who succeeded Isturiz. They were all in favour of the 
prerogative, and the acts of the Cortes were marked by a 
studied respect and deference to the Queen-regent. On the 
fall of the Calatrava ministry, a succession of others, all di- 
stinguished by moderate inclinations (and less than moderate 
talent), carried on the government, or rather showed how 
Spain could drag along in the old way without any govern- 
ment at all. These “ Moderados” were anxious to prove 
themselves really so to the fullest extent, and were particularly 
anxious to make no attempt to remedy any abuse whatever. 
In spite of them Espartero beat the Carlists, the conven- 
tion of Bergara was signed, and Don Carlos forced to take 


* On M. Galiano coming from the Cortes he was hooted by the populace; and 
had he not been protected by soldiers, “ he might have fatally, and somewhat too 
late, learned to what end popularity leads those who are eager to obtain it by 
all sorts of means.”—De las Revol, de Espana, tom. ii. p. 78. Rather strong, 
coming from as good an afrancesado as M. Galiano himself. 
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shelter in France; with their assistance or connivance, the 
Queen-regent, from a poor Neapolitan princess, became well 
known as a rich capitalist in the London stock market; and 
without any interference from any quarter the family of Mu- 
fioz increased. 

After the expulsion of Don Carlos the lethargic government 
of Spain took courage and determined to show what they 
could do to bring about the restoration of the constitution 
abolished by Serjeants Garcia and Gomez in 1836. They 
thought that all would proceed smoothly, and ministers have 
their own way. They betook themselves first to attacking the 
municipal institutions of Spain. Both according to existing 
laws and to old customs, the people had the undoubted right 
of freely choosing their municipal officers. But as, after many 
attempts which had proved unsuccessful, it was feared that 
even in the Cortes, then sitting (the members of which were 
elected through the most unexampled corruption on the part of 
the government), the project of giving to the government the 
appointment of the mayors might not meet with support, the 
notable scheme was adopted of submitting to the legislature, 
not a plan of municipal government, but simply a bill to au- 
thorize the ministers to enforce a system of municipal govern- 
ment which was appended to that bill. The thing is so 
preposterous that our readers will scarcely believe it, and yet it 
is literally true. The reason of this monstrous parliamentary 
manceuvre was the hope to avoid a discussion of the plan 
itself, which could not bear discussion, and limit the members 
of the Cortes to the point of its execution, as if the pith of 
the matter consisted in this only*. The opposition, how- 
ever, insisted on discussing the plan annexed to the bill; and 
all the corporations in the kingdom petitioned against being 
deprived of their ancient rights, solemnly secured to them 
by the new laws in vigour; but they were told that they had 
no right to say one word on the subject, and that no atten- 
tion would be paid to their intrusive remonstrances! At 








* This most extraordinary bill was as follows :—‘ The government is authorized 
to execute the bill on the organization and attributions of municipal corporations 
submitted this day to the Cortes.” The ministers wanted to discuss, not this bill 
on municipal corporations, but the bill authorizing the government to execute not 
a law but this dill, which was to be smuggled in as an apperdix to the one on its 
execution, of which we have given the text. 
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last the debates were cut short, and in about three weeks 
the law was passed. Christina, knowing that the country 
would not submit if the army did not support her, deter- 
mined to go to Catalonia with the intention of talking Es- 
partero over. The ministers, fearing lest the corporations 
which the Queen would receive on the journey might open 
her eyes, went so far as to refuse them audiences in the 
Queen’s name and by her orders, till it was discovered that 
the Queen had never given the alleged orders; the authors 
of this audacious falsehood were exposed and disavowed by 
the Regent herself. At the first interview with Espartero 
the Queen seemed to be,induced not to sanction the fatal 
law. He was even charged to form an administration. He 
went to Barcelona to complete his arrangements, and on the 
very next day after his arrival the law was secretly sanctioned 
and secretly sent to Madrid to be executed. Those who did 
not know the facts of the case were thus led to believe that 
Espartero approved of what had been done. 

The country became more and more agitated when it was 
known that the law in question had received the royal assent; 
so much so, that the ministers did not dare to have it pub- 
lished. Many and various were the attempts to form a mini- 
stry to carry on the government; none succeeded, and at last 
Queen Christina resigned the Regency and retired to France, 
leaving her two orphan daughters unprotected, as far as she 
was concerned, and the kingdom without a representative of 
the sovereign. The Cortes chose as Regent General Espar- 
tero, and as guardian to the princesses D. Augustin Arguelles. 
Of the first we shall have occasion to speak presently ; of the 
latter we cannot forbear saying, that his appointment met 
with universal approbation, M. Arguelles being well known 
for his sterling character, remarkable talents, various know- 
ledge, high-bred simplicity of manners, singular mildness, 
unshaken love of liberty and pure patriotism *. 





* In 1820, M. Arguelles, delivered from an imprisonment which he had borne 
with the fortitude which became his station, was appointed minister of the home 
department by Ferdinand. He long persisted in refusing the office, till the king sent 
for him, and holding a copy of the constitution in his hands, said, “ I have sworn 
it freely and with all my heart; I shall observe it and cause it to be strictly ob- 
served.” —Marliani, i. 258. M. Arguelles afterwards passed here years of exile in 
modest and dignified retirement, showing how little he considers worldly gran- 
deur, and how thoroughly he despises the vanity of notoriety, 
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Christina thought that by this time her supporters had 
plucked up courage enough to stand by her and manfully 
fight her battles. She therefore wrote a letter to Espartero, 
with a protest, in which she spoke of the cruel treatment 
which she received at his hands as a mother, “ from whom 
“ was taken the tenderest consolation of which she can be ca- 
“ pable,” in depriving her of the guardianship of her daugh- 
ters; she appealed to all divine and human laws,—particu- 
larly to those of nature; she complained of being a victim, 
and of the sacrifices she had made to her maternal duties. 

Who would not pity a widowed mother, who, having no 
other consolation than two infant daughters whom she dearly 
loves, is driven to a foreign land and obliged to leave them in 
the hands of strangers? But what should we think of the 
widow, if soon after the death of an old husband she consoled 
herself in the arms of a young one, by whom she has a large 
family, for which she has to provide? What, if she herself, 
of her own accord, left the two daughters by her first husband, 
to take her second husband, his relations and her young family 
toa gay metropolis to live in splendour, and ease, and hope of 
power and revenge? What, if when she left the country of 
her daughters, she herself, this distressed mother, left them in 
the hand of strangers? The moment Arguelles was appointed 
guardian, the faithful creatures of Christina showed their af- 
fection to her two princely daughters by resigning their places 
in the household almost en masse, at the very time when these 
innocent children were more than ever in want of the attention 
of attached servants*. Who it was that disposed of all the 
plate, of the linen, not to speak of more precious furniture, be- 
longing to the crown of Spain, and how it was disposed of, we 
will not say ; but this we will say, that it was neither Espartero 
nor Arguelles. And we must go a step further: we should like 
to know whence Queen Christina derives the means of living 
in splendour, spite of her heavy losses in American securities ? 
Whence have come the enormous sums of money which we 


* Documentos para entender mejor la renuncia de la Camerera mayor, p. 25. 
These resignations were at the time laughed at as a sort of petticoat rebellion ; 
but when, soon after, the attack on the palace took place, and the true faithful ser- 
vants of the princesses fearlessly stood by them ready to share the violent death 
which appeared inevitable for the whole party, it was seen that the Moderadas felt 
as well as the Moderados the importance of knowing when to run away. 
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know (and we might state names and particulars if requisite) 
she has sent over to the City to be invested on her own 
account? Is not her wealth more than enough to make us 
suspect her distress of mind? Christina appeals to Ferdinand 
VII.’s will, by which she was appointed guardian of their chil- 
dren. Did he ever contemplate that his widow was to marry 
again? Supposing she has married, what use is it to quote 
that will? And supposing she has not, what place does M. 
Mufioz fill in her household? and who is the mother of the 
six or seven children of whom he is the reputed father? 
Arguelles was appointed guardian in July 1841; in Oc- 
tober of the same year an unsuccessful attempt was made 
to carry off Isabella II. and her sister. It was neither more 
nor less than a regicide attempt, unparalleled in history in 
this respect at least, that the mother of these august infants 
was apparently an accomplice in the infamous transaction. 
Her conduct towards M. Olozaga, Spanish minister at Paris, 
and the letters between them, are irresistible proofs of her 
crime, and show the depth of her affection for her daughters, 
and of her gratitude to the Spanish nation*. From the time 
that Christina retired to France, she seems to have been in- 
cessantly conspiring against the throne of her daughter 
and the independence of her country. Finding in the King 
of the French a sovereign to whom that independence is more 
obnoxious than to herself, she has willingly lent her support to 
his views. The pretensions @ la Louis XIV. of Louis Philippe 
over the Peninsula are such as no true Spaniard ought ever 
to submit to, and other nations, and above others England, 
will never countenance. The ruler of the French scarcely 
conceals his determination that Spain shall be blotted out of 


* The letters here alluded to are to be found in the Constitutionnel of October 
26th, 1841. M. Olozaga called on Christina to disavow those who attacked the 
palace of her daughter in her (Christina’s) name. This she would not do. On 
being pressed, Christina said she had neither excited nor caused the sad events (ni 
suscité ni provoqué les tristes événemens) ; but she called those who had sent bul- 
lets into her daughters’ sleeping apartments “ the noble defenders of the laws un- 
worthily outraged,” “ men who bravely took up arms to deliver from the hardest 
slavery august unprotected orphans.” A noble way, anda gallant one truly, was this 
of defending the laws and delivering orphans; to attack a royal palace in the midst 
of the night, murder its guards and fire into the room where the infant queen and 
her sister were known to be! But that their mother should commend such deeds 
and such men, is what would be hard to be believed if she herself had not put the 
commendations on record. By the civil law, a guardian would be suspected and re- 
moved from his office for much less equivocal proofs of interest for his charge. 
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the map of Europe, and reduced to the state of an African co- 
lony. To obtain this end, there are no means, however unwor- 
thy, which are not adopted by him and by the hired Spaniards 
who support French policy against their own country. The 
ridiculous and impotent hatred of the noisy part of the French 
public against England is taken advantage of to excite the 
Spanish nation to detest us; and in this vocation the French 
republicans and Buonapartists whom we have well beaten, 
as well as the French legitimists whom we kept from star- 
ving, till we could take them back to their country, whence 
they had bravely fled in the hour of danger, work together with 
the greatest assiduity, and not without success. French books 
and newspapers are far more read than those of any country 
by the liberal portion of the Spanish public, and the re- 
peated, vague, uncontradicted falsehoods which come to them 
from different and often opposite French quarters, do not fail 
to make an impression, which in time it will become almost 
impossible to efface, however absurd and erroneous. 

It is the undoubted interest, and therefore the strong wish, 
of England that Spain should be a great, powerful and inde- 
pendent country. It is perfectly true that we want to sell 
her our manufactures; but it is also true, that if we sell 
them cheaper than they would pay for them from any other 
quarter, cither foreign or domestic, the Spaniards have no 
reason to complain. It is because we want them for our cus- 
tomers that we wish them to become rich and prosperous. 
And as we are very glad to have from them their wines and 
other produce at as reasonable a rate as we wish to sell our 
own goods to them, it is the interest of Spain to facilitate 
commercial intercourse with a nation of good customers, such 
as we. We do not wish France to have a paramount influence 
in Spain; and therefore it is our interest that Spain should 
be strong and independent, and able to assist us effectually in 
preserving the peace of the world, and in preventing France 
from indulging in any of her wild frolics, which she may be 
more tempted to do when Spain has no voice in the councils 
of the European cabinets. It is because, commercially and 
politically, our interests require Spain to be a great, inde- 
pendent and powerful country, that we are her best and most 
sincere allies. Hence we assisted her in driving Napoleon 
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from her soil ; we put an end to the French occupation of 1823, 
which we had strongly condemned, by sending an army to 
Portugal ; we have executed faithfully and honestly the treaty 
of the quadruple alliance, and have given to the governments 
of Christina and of Espartero all the assistance that was in 
our power. 

Let all good Spaniards study the history of their country, 
and they will see what Spain has gained from her alliance 
with France. Charles III. said that “the experience of the 
*“ last century (i. e. seventeenth century), when France made 
* us lose Roussillon, Burgundy, Portugal and the low coun- 
* tries, and nearly Catalonia, ought to open our eyes for the 
* future*.” Unfortunately he himself did not open his eyes. 
His joining France in 1761 cost Spain the Floridas in 1763. 
So little did the French care for Spain, that they entered into 
an alliance with the United States of America without the con- 
sent of Spain, and then pretended that this nation was bound to 
go to war with England in consequence of the “ family com- 
pact ;” and this is the greatest proof of a domineering spirit ; 
* such as would animate a despot against a nation of slaves+.” 
At a subsequent period Spain lost Louisiana, which was ceded 
to France in 1800, on the express condition that it should 
not be parted with by France without Spain having the re- 
fusal of it. Two years after France sold this colony to the 
United States for eighty millions of francs, without saying 
one word to her dear ally Spaint. In consequence of the 
part taken by Spain with France, in the war against us, we took 
Trinidad. When the preliminaries of peace were signed, France 
agreed that this colony should remain ours, without saying one 
word to her dear ally Spain; and when the negotiations were 
opened for the peace at Amiens, the Spanish plenipotentiary 
found that the French negotiators were agreed with ours against 
Spain on this subject!§ Without speaking of the enormous 
losses caused to her commerce and navy by the wars into which 





* ‘Instruccion reservada,’ published by Muriel, § 334. 

+ ‘ Instruccion reservada,’ § 319. 

t Muriel, note to § 106 of the ‘Instruccion reservada.’ 

§ Muriel, ibid. To show the importance of Trinidad in the eyes of the Spanish 
and English governments, it is enough to mention, that in the ‘ Instruccion reser- 
vada,’ § 349, it is stated that England offered to give up Gibraltar in exchange, 
which was refused by Spain. 
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Spain was forced by her dear ally France, we shall only state, 
that in 1790 her navy numbered seventy-six men-of-war, of 
which sixty-one were seventy-fours or stronger, besides fifty- 
oue frigates, sixty-five sloops, and a variety of other vessels, 
forming altogether a fleet of 294 ships, all lost in consequence 
of her alliance with France*, Add to this the overbearing 
conduct of the stronger country towards the weaker, her 
deceptions, her extravagant pretensions, and her scarcely 
disguised wish of keeping the other in a helpless state, 
and then an idea may be formed of what was the conduct 
of France towards Spain in the eighteenth and at the be- 
ginning of the present centuryt+. It is superfluous to do more 
than allude to the Bayonne treachery, and the attempt to 
force Joseph Buonaparte on the Spanish nation. When Na- 
poleon released Ferdinand VII. he wrote to him that “ En- 
“ oland had bred anarchy and Jacobinism in Spain, and en- 
“ deavoured to destroy the monarchy and the aristocracy ; and 
“that he (Napoleon) could not but feel deeply the ruin of 
“a nation, the neighbour of his empire.” Can impudence 
go further ?—Yes. Laforest, Napoleon’s minister to Fer- 
dinand, not only repeated all this, but assured him that we 
were only bent on establishing a republic in Spain! { It was in 
consequence of the poison thus instilled into his mind that 
Ferdinand ordered his minister San Carlos to ascertain whe- 
ther it was true that Jacobinism had made such progress 
under our auspices; and to this were mainly owing, at least 
in their origin, the persecutions of that monarch. The war 
of 1823 was entered upon only to deliver him from the 
thraldom of the descamisados; but when once in Spain, did 
the French allow Ferdinand to govern as he liked ?— Not 


* Muriel’s Introduction to the ‘Instruccion reservada,’ p. 79. He gives the 
name, strength, age and station of each individual ship. 

t “Los Franceses han tenido la pretension estravagante de que su pabellon 
sea igual en todo al Espanol en la navegacion de puerto a puerto, y en libertad de 
derechos a los vinos, granos y otros frutus, & que esté concedida esta escepcion, 
cuando se estraen y conducen con bandera espafola. No puede llegar a mas al 
ansia de esclavizarnos.”’—ZJnstr. reser. § 311. “ La Francia quere dirigir (nos) en 
todas nuestras cosas, introduciendose en nuestros negocios, procurando regatearnos 
el conocimiento y noticia de los suyos, y aparentando que es arbitra de nuestras de- 
liberaciones y partidos, de que constan muchos ejemplares.””—Jbid. § 316, Shortly 
after (§ 323) Charles ITIL. says that France did all she could to prevent peace be- 
tween Spain and Turkey. 

~ Marliani, i. 190 e¢ seg. He quotes the documents, 
2K 2 
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they! On the 17th of January, 1824, M. Chateaubriand 
wrote to Talaru, the French minister at Madrid, that “he 
“ ought to change the Spanish ministry if he did not like it, 
“ and act as the master; .... that he was the king of Spain* ;” 
and on the same day he wrote the same, only in stronger terms, 
to the French commander of the army of occupation. This 
is what M. Chateaubriand calls “ Ferdinand reigning in a 
rational mannner at Madrid under the rod of Francet.” The 
rod, an iron one too, has certainly been employed by the 
French over the Spanish monarchs. And should Louis Phi- 
lippe succeed in his schemes, the Spaniards will learn that in 
his hands it is not likely either to become lighter or to be 
used more sparingly. 

That this king is inclined to endeavour to do so, can scarcely 
be doubted. It is owing to him that Don Carlos was not be- 
fore driven out of Spain, and it is owing to his unworthy 
interference by unworthy means that that country is kept in 
a disturbed state. Relying on the strength of his kingdom, 
and still more on the weakness of his neighbour, taking ad- 
vantage of the inconceivable folly of the other great powers, 
and trusting that England may either be blind or blinded, 
Louis Philippe tries to bully Spain into submission to his 
will. The daring of this king, in a small way, has been 
quite remarkable. When Portugal was distracted by a civil 
war, France took occasion to claim a settlement of accounts, 
and to force some one to sign a certain agreement, which is 
now relied on for enabling all Frenchmen to enjoy privileges 
in Portugal which the oldest and best ally of that country 
has either never claimed or freely given up. Neither Buenos 
Ayres, nor Mexico, nor Switzerland, nor the Pope’s famous 
fortress of Ancona, taken in full peace and when the garrison 
were comfortably asleep, have escaped the threats or attacks 
of the grande nation. The king of the Marquesas has been 
forced to yield his dominions, and hundreds of African women, 
children and heads of cattle have been forced to acknowledge 
the superiority of French gallantry and rapacity. Although 
the Russian Autocrat laughed at the “ Roi des carrefours,” 
the French were extremely deferential to him, being fond of 





* Congrés de Vérone, tom. ii. p. 332. 
+ Ibid. 425, 
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peace and good-will among nations. When mightily offended 
with us and Austria, France withdrew her fleet from near where 
we were (not liking untoward collisions which might prove 
disagreeable) and sent it to Toulon, whence, had we gone fur- 
ther than they had chosen to allow us, it was ready to take a 
suitable revenge on us,by seizing upon the Balearic Islands!* 
—an exploit less dangerous to attempt and more easy to ac- 
complish than an attack on Gibraltar. Thus it is that it is 
more agreeable to forget the insults of Nicholas and fasten 
quarrels on Espartero. The type of this conduct occurs in 
Lafontaine. 

At the present time Espartero’s government is embarrassed 
at home by traitors ready to sell their country to any one who 
will pay their services ; it is unsupported abroad by the great 
powers, and hated by all minor despots, from the Pope to the 
Duke of Modena. The treasury is empty, the army ill-paid, 
the population uneducated ; Espartero’s government and Spain 
are therefore thought suitable objects of attack by the gaoler 
of Don Carlos, the shelterer of Cabrera, and the adviser and 
friend of Christina ;—a glorious and noble aim, not even sur- 
passed by the invasions of 1809 and 1823! There is no mark of 
disrespect which is not heaped on the best friend of the throne 
of Isabella II., no intrigue however dirty, no agent however 
despicable, no falsehood however glaring, that is not made use 
of to prevent Spain ever enjoying a moment of peace, or Es- 
partero’s measures having a fair chance of success. Thus we 
have seen the credentials of the French ambassador refused to 
the Regent of the kingdom to which he was accredited; we have 
seen the salons of Christina opened to the Moderados and the 
Republicans, and the duck drawing-room to the Carlists; we 
have seen Terradas allowed to carry war, destruction and re- 
publican principles from France into Catalonia, as we have 


* This was avowed by M. Jaubert, one of M. Thiers’s colleagues, in the sitting 
of the Chamber of Deputies of December 3rd, 1841. M. Teste, one of the present 
ministers, at the same sitting reproached his predecessors for this, which we men- 
tion to show that there is no mistake. It was during that sitting too that the same 
M. Jaubert showed his gallantry, generosity and high-mindedness, by avowing that 
he hated us because his father was killed at Aboukir. Moreover, he said that he 
could never forget having seen our red coats in the Champs Elysées. We cannot 
help his tenacious memory. See the ‘Annales du Parl. Frangais,’ pp. 246, 231, 
260. M. Jaubert exhibits a good specimen of the real feeling of his countrymen 
towards us, We may regret and deprecate it, but it is folly to deny its existence, 
and not to be ready to withstand its fury and the eccentricities it may produce. 
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before seen the Carlists permitted to do the same; we have 
seen the French telegraph prostituted to convey false infor- 
mation, well knowing it to be false, and a French consul re- 
warded for his dishonest interference to the prejudice of the 
generals of the Queen, to whom he is accredited, and to the 
advantage of all traitors and assassins who found a ready 
shelter under a flag which he had provided for them. To 
crown all, this has been done in flagrant contempt of all de- 
cent appearances, and it has been, with equal boldness and 
disregard of decency, denied. 

The late revolt at Barcelona took place for no cause whatever 
that we have been able to learn. Of course the lovers of 
plunder, always ready for any revolt, were glad to make the 
most of any occasion that could offer for their trade; but we 
cannot find that any one else, for any cause whatever, poli- 
tical or otherwise, struck a blow. On the outbreak taking 
place the authorities were set at defiance and the soldiers 
murdered. English as well as French men-of-war appeared 
in the harbour to protect their countrymen ; but the Spanish 
rebels who were refused protection under the English flag, 
which is not intended to be a refuge for murderers and rob- 
bers*, were heartily welcome on board the French ships. Was 
there ever anything so monstrous as this? The law of nations, 
which considers a ship or the house of a foreign minister part 
of the country to which they belong, was never intended to 
shelter felons in the country where the ship or house is situ- 
ated. We would ask whether the French consul would have 
dared to have men-of-war in readiness at Bristol, to which the 
rioters might safely retire under his own especial care, after 
the fires of 1832? And had he gone so far, we would ask how 
we should have treated this foreign accessary of native villains. 
Yet this is but part of what M. Lesseps did at Barcelona, and 
for which he has been rewarded by the just and honourable 
government of France. 


* Our consul wrote to the Junta,—* TI shall rigorously maintain neutrality if any 
English vessel should enter this port, believing, as I do, that if I were to grant the 
protection of the British flag to any of the insurgents, I should be guilty of an 
act of hostility against the government to which my sovereign has accredited 
me.” For this honest and upright conduct he has been abused as a cruel and 
unfeeling man, as if philanthropy consisted in aiding and abetting criminals, and 
thus encouraging them to shed blood and to plunder with an assurance of im- 
punity. 
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But he did more. One of the forts of Barcelona was 
strictly blockaded by the populace, yet it held out and was 
well defended. The French consul went with two members 
of the rebel Junta to speak to the commander of that fort 
(Atarazanas): he was present when the commander was told 
that all the points occupied by the Queen’s soldiers had been 
abandoned ; that the generals had fled from the citadel after 
spiking the cannons and plundering the magazines; that 
the troops left in Barcelonetta had been made prisoners by 
the people ; that no other forts now remaining but Atara- 
zanas and Monjuich, resistance was useless; that the people 
had not committed the slightest excess, and bore not the 
smallest ill-will to the troops. Every one of these assertions 
was utterly false, to the knowledge of the French consul ; 
and so incredible, that the commander said he could not 
believe them. How dared the French consul countenance 
such falsehoods by his presence? And had he not acted ac- 
cording to orders, would he have been rewarded by his king? 
These facts have not been wholly and absolutely denied: it 
has been said that the French consul did not go to the Ata- 
razanas at the time and in manner specified, without stating 


however at what other time and in what other manner he did 


go. We beg to know what authority a mere consul has, or 
ever had, according to international law, to meddle with the 
affairs of the country where he is allowed to remain, not for 
political but commercial purposes, and where he has not and 
cannot claim the character of a political agent. ‘The truth of 
our assertions we rest on two authorities. First, on a letter 
of General Pastors, who commanded Atarazanas and received 
the French consul and the two members of the Junta in the 
fort. This letter is dated Nov. 18, 1842, the day after the 
interview, and published in France, whither Pastors has re- 
tired. We quote below from the Eco del Comercio of the 
23rd of December, 1842, the passage that bears us out *, and 





* “ Amanecié el 17 sin oirse fuego en ningun punto sin embargo que entre una y 
dos de la madrugada se oyeron algunas descargas y cafioneo por la parte de la 
Ciudadela. Creyendo desde luego habria sido aquel fuerte nuevamente atacado, y 
continuando nosotros en la misma incomunicacion, resolvi el pasar un oficio a la 
junta, haciéndola responsable de su proceder y reclamandola viveres, que me veria 
en la precision de exigir por la fuerza, por medio de los cahones de la bateria de 
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beg to add, that not only from his position Pastors cannot wish 
to displease France, but that in the letter itself he repeatedly 
praises M. Lesseps as one who had given many proofs of 
interest, in preserving tranquillity as well as in the situation 
of the garrison of Atarazanas; so that he is, if not biassed in 
favour of M. Lesseps, at all events fully disposed to do him 
justice. 

Our second authority is that of the Barcelona correspondent 
of the Times newspaper. This authority is deserving of 
peculiar attention, owing to the paper in which it appeared. 
The Times, like every other respectable English journal, did 
not at first hesitate to condemn the conduct of the French 
consul; but on the 29th of December, 1842, the Times made 
a sort of amende honorable, and expressed a “ conviction 
“ that the imputations made on M. Lesseps were all greatly 
“ exaggerated, and for the most part wholly unfounded.” 
We are not informed on what authority this conviction was 
grounded, but we are reluctant to admit that it was good when 
we see the facis on which the condemnation took place re- 


stated at a much later period in the words which we quote 
below*. 





salva, y cuyos resultados podrian ser funestos, cuando nos sorprendié el observar una 
bandera blanca en la torre de la Ciudadela, lo que ocasioné, como era natural, con- 
jeturas en diferentes sentidos ; cuando 4 las ocho poco mas 6 mefios se presenté el 
sefor consul de Francia acompaiiado de dos miembros de la junta, quienes nos pro- 
pusieron el mismo convenio que habia realizado la fuerza de los estudios, diciéndonos 
que todos los puntos de la plaza, eubiertos por la fuerza militar, habian sido aban- 
donados, y que el capitan general y demas autoridades lo habian verificado igual- 
mente huyendo de la Ciudadela despues de clavados los cahones y SAQUEADO UN 
ALMACEN DE VESTUARIO que existia en ella, dejando lo demas 4 merced de los 
vencedores ; que sus escelencias se habian dirigido hacia la marina con mucha 
pérdida en su retraguardia al verificar su salida, habiendo igualmente abandonado 
alguna fuerza en la Barceloneta que habia sido hecha prisionera, y que no que- 
dando mas fuerte que Atarazanas y Monjuich; no persistiésemos en una tenacidad 
que solo podria producir funestas desgracias en perjuicio de la misma nacion de que 
dependiamos, observandonos al mismo tiempo el que durante los tres dias de confu- 
sion y de trastorno, el mismo pueblo que con tanto denuedo se habia batido para 
defender la justicia de sus reclamaciones, es/e mismo pueblo no habia cometido ni el 
mas pequeno esceso de pillage en ningun sentido, y con la admiracion de que diesen 
auxilios d los heridos contrarios en el mismo acto de la contienda, que ningun encono 
tenia el pueblo contra la tropa, antes todo lo contrario, y solo si contra los autores de 
tantas desgracias, observaciones 4 que no pudiendo dar entero crédito, se les con- 
test6 en presencia del mismo senor cénsul de Francia el no ser posible dar crédito 
4 lo que acababamos de oir.” 

* Letter from the correspondent of the Times, dated Barcelona, December 30th, 
in the Times of January 10th, 1843:— The gross misrepresentations of the 
French consul made to the brigadier commanding it [the fort Atarazanas] were 
the cause of this shameful surrender. That functionary, who was the active meddler 
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Whilst we acknowledge the talents of the Times newspaper, 
we should not quote the opinions expressed in that paper as 
incontrovertible authorities ; but the facts therein stated, par- 
ticularly when making against the opinions maintained in 
that journal, we consider as undoubted. The acknowledged 
correspondents of the Times are men of unimpeachable vera- 
city as well as uncommon intelligence, above local prejudices, 
and therefore likely to know and tell the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, like well-informed English 
gentlemen ; but when statements of theirs are circulated which 
make against the position maintained by the Editor of the 
paper where they appear, it seems to us that the truth of 
such statements is not only confirmed but strengthened by 
the circulation given to them. 

Since the Times has been more inclined to palliate, excuse 
or overlook the conduct of France (it cannot be defended), 
the following statements have been published in that paper 
from their Barcelona correspondent. We call the particular 
attention of our readers to them: no comment is necessary. 

Letter from the Times correspondent, dated Barcelona, Dec. 
23, in the Times of Jan. 2:— 

“have reason to know that the arrival of 1800 French cavalry at 
Perpignan, some days back, and whose intended coming | had announced 
to you some weeks ago, as well as an increase which is spoken of in the 
infantry force occupying the French side of the frontier, is the motive for 
the large addition of nearly 10,000 men sent to occupy positions along 
the frontier. If Catalonia be thus burdened with an enormous amount of 
military force, she will have to thank the manceuvres of her French neigh- 


bours for it. 
* * * * * * 


** Abdon Terradas, whose connexion with the French Republican party 
is notorious as the light of noonday, and whose movements are regulated 
by French police agents, was obliged to cry out that the independence of 
Catalonia was menaced, in order to attempt a rising.”’ 





between the insurgents and the commander who betrayed his trust, told him that 
the troops who had occupied the citadel had retreated from it by night in the 
greatest disorder ; that they were wandering about the hills in the neighbourhood ; 
that every town in the province had taken up arms against the government ; that 
he had good reason to know Valencia, Madrid and Saragossa would follow their 
example ; and that any further resistance would be vain and foolish. By these 
means the representative of France in Barcelona induced Brigadier Castro to sur- 
render to armed insurgents...... Terradas, to escape the terrible vigilance of 
the French police, when directed against Spanish agitators, must have the receipt 
of fern-seed in his pocket to enable him to pass and repass the frontier invisible to 
all human eyes.” 
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From the same correspondent, dated Dec. 25, from the 
same city, in the Times of January 3 :— 


“In its treatment of the seditious and turbulent agitators of Barcelona 
the government has manifested generally an excessive lenity, which has 
contributed to place it in a false position. Whether from humanity or 
some other motive, the result as yet has been, that the most notorious dis- 
turbers of the public peace have succeeded in escaping free. This is the 
more to be regretted, as those, the business of whose entire existence would 
seem to be rebellion, deserved not this indulgence, inasmuch as they have 
not even the apology of conviction to plead in their defence. Their sole 
object is plunder; and when their cupidity is gratified they fly to other 
countries, and there remain until their crimes are forgotten, and until they 
can again return to plot, disturb and rob anew. They are encouraged by 
this impunity, they bide their time, and take advantage of the next move- 
ment that takes place, utterly regardless of what will be the rallying cry of 
the party, provided it only opens to them the public coffers, and places at 
their disposal the property of others. With such a stateof things no great 


pretext is surely necessary to raise the shout of rebellion. 
* * * * « * 


«« Whether it be Republicanism or Absclutism, Queen Christina or Espar- 
tero, Abdon Terradas or Martin Zurbano, treaties of commerce or the tri- 
color, that can serve as the pretext for revolt, each one, or all together at the 
same time, will be taken hold of by them [the French] to harass, weaken, 
and distract the country, and place it under French domination.” 


Letter of the same, Dec. 27, in the Times of Jan. 4:— 


“It appears that Abdon Terradas, who, in the first days of the revolt, 
had succeeded in raising about 800 men in the high mountains, has written 
to the chiefs of the Christino party in the different depéts in France, pre- 
tending that he has very nearly succeeded in effecting a combination, or 
rather fusion, of the Carlist, Christino, and Republican leaders in Catalonia ; 
that, as far as this province is concerned, he has succeeded in overcoming 
the great obstacles which formerly prevented a cordial union between the 
parties, but that the late events in Barcelona have aided him considerably 
in producing the results which he now informs them of; that they will be 
supported by powerful and willing friends; and he exhorts them to be 
ready, at a moment’s notice, to cross the frontier and enter Spain for the 
purpose of making a strong and earnest effort to drive the Progresistas from 
the power they now enjoy. He is also said to have again crossed the 
frontier, and to be now in the mountains. One thing is certain,—that the 
troops have already marched in the direction of Gerona. This informa- 
tion, if correct in detail—and I have it from good authority—would appear 
to be an excellent commentary on my last letter, in which I assure you 
that the French party in Spain were never more active, never more deter- 
mined than at this moment to renew disturbances in this country; and 
that the result of the late revolt has roused them to their criminal work 
with desperate ardour, there is no doubt.” 
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Who could have hoped ten years ago that a government 
would have been established in Spain whose fault would be 
“excessive lenity”? Had Espartero no other title to the 
sympathies of the friends of liberty and to the gratitude of 
his country, this alone would give him a right to both. He 
has moreover the merit of having put an end to a civil war, 
of having supported the tottering throne of his innocent queen, 
of having shown, when required, determination as well as firm- 
ness equal to the circumstances, never wantonly abusing his 
power, never once giving reason to suspect his straightfor- 
wardness and singleness of purpose. He may not be a genius 
of the first order, but hitherto, when the hour of trial has come, 
he has never been found wanting either in talents or honesty. 
At the head of an army which he has formed, and which 
seems to be, and we hope is, sincerely attached to him, he has 
been the first to profess obedience to the laws, even when the 
strongest excuses were ready for breaking them. In the 
contempt which he has shown for the libellers who daily 
vilify his character, blacken his intentions and misrepresent 
his actions, he has given an overwhelming proof of conscious 
integrity, of a noble temper and of generous confidence in 
the good sense and good feelings of his countrymen. We 
cannot pollute our pages with specimens of the libels daily 
put forth against him by the venal journalists of the Pe- 
ninsula: it seems that honour and truth are unknown to 
them to a degree of which there is no instance in the history 
of the press in any country. The worst specimens of degraded 
journalism in America with which Mr. Dickens makes us ac- 
quainted are temperate, decorous and in good taste, in com- 
parison with the continual insults heaped on Espartero by 
the Spanish periodicals of the opposition. Could anything 
bring the liberty of the press into disrepute, it would be these 
publications. The juries, composed of men who have not yet 
learnt either the difference between freedom and licence, or 
the extent of their own duties and responsibility to their God 
and to their country, countenance these crimes by verdicts of 
acquittal, which make them share the shame of the culprits, 
whose recklessness increases with impunity. The executive, 
and what is more the army, have respected such verdicts ; 
we strongly advise them to continue to do so, but this is more 
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to be hoped than expected. They have endured from the 
press what no other government or army in Europe would. 

It is against Espartero personally, we are told, that the King 
of the French directs his wrath. We believe this to be a pre- 
tence. That king would either flatter or persecute any one 
who happened to be at the head of the Spanish nation, ac- 
cording as he thought flattery or persecution would be of 
use. No yielding, no forbearance, no respectful deference 
can divert Louis Philippe from his purpose, either of making 
Spain a satellite of France, or plunging and keeping her in 
anarchy and abjectness. Having nothing to fear from the 
Pyrenees, France will bide her time and make short work of 
Belgium and the Rhenish provinces. An immoral and de- 
grading alliance with the slaughterer of the Poles, the crafty 
enemy of ‘Turkey and of our Indian empire, is openly urged by 
the liberals of France ; and should it take place, Austria might 
regret her abandonment of Spain and her old political tra- 
ditions. 

As to us, our duty and our interests are what they were 
140 years ago. All conciliatory means ought to be exhausted ; 
no reasonable concession ought to be withheld, no friendly 
remonstrance spared, to stop the intolerable schemes of 
France. But should all this prove ineffectual, as we fear it 
will, then we ought to speak a language worthy of us. If the 
battles of a war of succession are to be fought over again, if 
the independence of Spain is once more to be defended, En- 
gland will do her duty, and teach her overbearing rival that 
the race of the Marlboroughs and Wellingtons is not yet ex- 
tinct. Let not the French monarch flatter himself that he 
will succeed in bringing the country, which alone supported 
him on his throne when all others would have cheered his 
fall, to submit to French ambition. He might learn, as Na- 
poleon did, what Spain and England united can do; and the 
effects of his ungenerous and unprincipled policy towards 
the infant Queen of Spain might recoil on the infant who is 
to occupy his throne. These considerations of interest may 
perhaps have more effect than appeals to justice, good faith 
and honourable dealing. 

Let all good Spaniards on their side avoid giving offence, 
or indulging in nonsensical boasts and culpable security. Let 
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them all unite in supporting a national government, and in 
giving it the necessary strength to make it respected at home 
and abroad. Let them give up the fruitless discussion of 
theoretical and chimerical forms of government, and turn their 
attention to the security of property, to the amelioration of 
their roads, canals and agriculture, to the good order of their 
finances, and to the efficient state of their army. Let them 
reflect on their own history, and learn from it to look upon 
the afrancesados of our days as traitors and enemies to Spain. 
She wants only tranquillity to emerge as vigorous as ever 
from the abject state to which France has reduced her ; it is 
to France only that she owes her present excitement and dis- 
tressed condition. 

A rumour has been some time ripe that the King of 
the French has determined that the Queen of Spain shall 
marry none but a Bourbon; we believe it to be true, as also 
that England has very properly declared that no one shall 
dictate a marriage to a young woman, though she happen to 
be a queen. But now it seems the French and Austrians 
together will have her marry the son of Don Carlos*, This 
union, there is no doubt, would meet with the approbation of 
all the despots in the world. It is said to be acquiesced 
in by our Foreign Secretary. We do not think that Lord 
Aberdeen can be a party to any such transaction, The 
example of Portugal is too recent to be forgotten. Don 
Carlos’ son would certainly behave as Dom Miguel did; 
that is, break any promise he might give, however solemn. 
No doubt Russia and Austria would allow him, nay, advise 
him, to promise anything; but are the liberals still to be 
duped by the farce of putting the cause of liberty under the 


* In a very clever little work by an Italian, Baron Dembowski, entitled, ‘ Deux 
Ans en Espagne,’ we find that “the general opinion of the Moderados is, that 
Louis Philippe wishes the civil war to continue till the Queen is of age, and that 
then he will interfere to marry her to one of his sons.” (p. 146.) Very probably 
his majesty would like this pretty arrangement as much as the Moderados; but on 
the 5th of July 1814 a treaty of alliance between Spain and England was signed, 
of which the following article formed part :— His Catholic Majesty engages not 
to enter into any treaty or engagement with France, of the nature of that known 
under the denomination of the Family Compact, nor any other which may affect the 
independence of Spain, which may be injurious to the interests of his Britannic 
Majesty, or may be contrary to the strict alliance which is stipulated by the present 
Treaty.” A Duc d’Aumale, husband of Isabella I., would come within the mean- 
ing of this article, we apprehend. 
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guarantee of the Kings of Poland and Lombardy? Have 
they not been, and are they not, the bitterest foes to all im- 
provements? Their very conduct towards Spain, the result of 
their penchant for Don Carlos’ principles and of their hatred 
of those of the supporters of Isabella, ought surely to be suffi- 
cient evidence of the length to which they are disposed to go. 
For the sake of despotism, and for no other reason, Austria 
has departed from her old policy, and, as far as she is con- 
cerned, she has thrown Spain into the hands of France; so 
much does fear of liberalism blind her to her true and per- 
manent interests. By such an arrangement an amnesty of 
course would be granted to all parties—to Cabrera as well as 
Christina—to Toreno as well as Terradas. All the elements 
of civil strife and discord would be re-imported into Spain 
along with this half-legitimacy ; and within six weeks of this 
new arrangement there would be a civil war in Spain, raging 
more fiercely than any which has hitherto raged there, as the 
very highest personages would share in it. Christina herself 
and her daughters could not agree with the husband of Isabella 
II. any more than he could forgive what he would owe to them. 
To think that a mezzo termine is possible in Spain, is not only 
not to know that country, but human nature. Spain wants 
above all things a compact, strong, enlightened executive 
government, not a milk-and-water nondescript administration 
of a house divided against itself. Should Spain continue in 
a ferment, Louis Philippe will have succeeded in his policy, 
and laugh, as well he may, at having duped the whole world. 
Both parties would be thrown into his arms; the liberals, 
as it would be better to trust him than Russia and Au- 
stria; the Carlists, from being brought back and raised into 
power by his influence. With respect to us, what party 
should we have in the Peninsula? Is it likely that the Carlists 
would prefer our friendship to that of the northern powers, 
or of France itself? Would not the Liberals, whom we should 
not prevent from being delivered up to their unrelenting foes, 
have reason to execrate the very name of England? Would 
not this settlement of the “ Spanish question” be concluded 
without England having in it that voice that her honour and 
her “legitimate interests” give her a right to? Is this the 
boasted influence of Great Britain? Add to this, that the 
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moment the Carlists return to Madrid, the Queen of Portu- 
gal may leave Lisbon at once, being certain that Dom Miguel 
would soon come to take her place. 

We deprecate and abhor war; we hope that by firm and 
determined conduct we may bring France to reason. We are 
moreover certain that by yielding now we shall not avert a 
collision; on the contrary, we shall encourage it. France 
is evidently determined to quarrel with us for no reason, 
and will be diverted from it only by knowing that she has 
every chance of being well beaten. One concession from 
us will lead the French to expect another, and give their un- 
scrupulous writers and declaimers good ground for creating 
an impression that we are not magnanimous and peaceful and 
forbearing, but afraid. France, if not stopped, will interfere 
everywhere, whether it be her business or not, for the sake of 
annoying us, doing us harm if possible, and satisfying the silly 
vanity of her children. A war at last will follow, and then we 
shall have to fight when most convenient to the foes of this 
country. Not that England need fear the issue: the struggle 
however would be severe, and we see no reason why, to please 
the Holy Alliance and be civil to everybody, we should give 
up the advantages of our present position. We do not wish 
to interfere in Spain, but we ought not to allow anybody to 
interfere there. Let her Queen marry whom she likes and 
when she likes; let the nation govern herself how she likes, 
and have all her energies concentrated in giving strength to 
the law, without fear of foreign interference. This is all that 
is required for that country ; this is all that England wishes : 
she ought not to suffer it to be otherwise. Our hope is, that 
the English government, be it Tory or Whig, will adhere to 
this policy, and thus earn the gratitude of all the friends of 
liberty, civilization and peace. 
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Tne study of Art, as a branch of education, is only be- 
ginning to be understood in this country; nor has a suffi- 
cient time passed, since it has come to be seriously consi- 
dered, for a just recognition of its importance to be esta- 
blished. It cannot be forced upon attention, but it will 
grow up and spread, if a spirit of earnestness can be asso- 
ciated with the subject; if the enjoyment which it affords be 
referred to a nobler object than to tickle the fancy or please 
the taste ; if we can get rid of vague words which express no- 
thing, and substitute ideas which are the utterance of truth; 
if the mutual necessity of feeling and knowledge can be 
recognized, and their proper limits be ascertained ; if the 
power of determining opinion be transferred from the fluctu- 
ating and unreflecting decisions of the multitude to the arbi- 
tration of self-conviction ; above all, if men will acquire bold- 
ness to feel for themselves, and honesty enough to express 
what, and what only, they do feel. 

Nevertheless a great change has unquestionably been coming 
on for some time, and Art is viewed in a very different light 
from what it was a century ago. We understand something 
more of its nature, inasmuch as we begin to subject it to 
analysis, and to investigate not only the powers of its various 
branches, but their limits,—to discover that the chief merits 
and dignity of each lie precisely in those points which are 
unattainable by the rest, in their characteristic qualities. We 
learn at the same time to distinguish this kind of criticism 
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from that view of Art which is strictly technical ; and the result 
will be, that in proportion as these differences are pointed out 
and understood, the feelings will be quickened and the judge- 
ment strengthened,—the connoiseur and the artist will learn 
correctly the proper ground which each ought to occupy. 
This object is in other words a knowledge of the true na- 
ture and value of criticism,—the power of discriminating 
and of combining, in their various applications and uses— 
the knowledge of the mental and manual duties, as distin- 
guished and united—the ability to appreciate intention and 
expression, or the inward and outward conception and mani- 
festation of idea: for the end of Art is the production of 
truth under the complex varieties of form. 

The study of Art must be preceded, as well as accom- 
panied, by reflection and conviction, if its pursuit is to lead 
the student any further than a superficial acquaintance with 
detached fragments,—if he would study the edifice, and 
not merely play with the bricks of which it is composed. 
Is his purpose to pick up and retail the counterfeits that 
pass for opinion, or to learn to feel and to think for him- 
self? Let him first know and reverence Art as an inter- 
preter of religion, speaking in a language exclusively her 
own, reaching the soul in those ways alone where to all other 
teachers is “knowledge at this entrance quite shut out.” How 
profound this study is, man only learns by advancing; but, be 
the progress long or short, if conducted on system and prin- 
ciple, the knowledge attained is valuable and real. 

We must preface our subject with a few remarks on the 
use of the word Truth, as upon this basis rests the whole 
structure and appreciation of Art. Truth is either abso- 
lute, abstract,—considered without reference to the mind’s 
perception,—or concrete, realized, if we may thus express 
the form which the mind gives it. Abstract truth is simply 
another word for perfection, which, equally applicable to all 
attributes, is a relative term and conveys no independent idea, 
But truth realized by the mind, is that which to the individual 
is true ; and this consciousness is elicited by the feelings and 
judgement, and determines opinion. The one has an ob- 
jective relation to man, and is the standard by which he 
judges ; the other is purely subjective, and has a strict and 
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single reference to his self-conviction. Thus, for instance, 
there is an absolute truth in the composition, say, of one of 
Raffaelle’s Cartoons, or of colouring in Titian’s ‘ Christ 
crowned with Thorns’; but if we were to tell this to a 
clown, it would convey to him no idea, and therefore would 
be no truth to the man: the truth nevertheless exists, and 
if his mind can be informed, his feeling called forth and his 
judgement instructed, this will reveal itself to him unconsci- 
ously, and become individualized, Ais own: and this is pre- 
cisely and profoundly the whole end of Art—it makes what is 
true, true to the mind. Our subject is intimately connected 
with this individual character of truth. The principle, ap- 
plied to the study of Art, leads to the conclusion that, as 
feeling, the basis of all appreciation, is single and unimpart- 
able, it must spring from the root, and cannot be engrafted. 
Opinions are the unbidden assent of the understanding to 
truth—the ‘mens sidi conscia veri.’ From these inferences 
we are led to respect opinion and feeling in their free and en- 
larged forms, instead of attaching a false value to that fleeting 
shadow of opinion to which the word pudlic is applied, and 
which represents more generally ignorance than knowledge. 
To unfold a consciousness of truth is to develope a spi- 
ritual existence. However widely the circle of thought and 
speculation may be extended, the mind is necessarily led back 
into itself for the realization of truth ; for man is infinitely small, 
and God is infinitely great, nevertheless God reveals himself to 
man through his individual consciousness. Thus, then, with 
humble seriousness we open the page of Truth under the re- 
velation of Art; and, by the recognition of individual opinion, 
the mind is sent forth to seek truth under all its forms, eager 
to correct or to confirm its views, and to profit by the minds 
of others, as offermg suggestive materials for the exercise of 
its own faculties. 

The education of an artist is the attainment of a know- 
ledge of what the truth in Art really is, and the just means 
of expressing this: we hold, therefore, that such a doc- 
trine as Sir J. Reynolds lays down in the following words 
is fundamentally erroneous and pernicious. “ Beside real, 
“ there is also apparent truth, or opinion, or prejudice. With 
“yegard to real truth, when it is known, the taste which con- 
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“ forms to it is, and must be, uniform. With regard to the 
“ second sort of truth, which may be called truth on suffer- 
“ance, or truth by courtesy, it is not fixed, but variable : 
“ however, whilst these opinions or prejudices, on which it is 
“ founded, continue, they operate as truth; and the art, 
“ whose office it is to please the mind as well as instruct it, 
“ must direct itself according to opinion, or it will not attain 
“ its end.” —This exactly depends upon what the end really 
is: if itis simply to please the public taste (which represents 
this “truth on sufferance”), to follow where it ought to lead, 
knowing the right and practising the wrong, debasing and 
dealing treacherously with Art and abusing her powers, then 
Sir Joshua may be right to hold up such a rule to a student. 
But if the end which we would place, singly and solely, be- 
fore an artist is the correct one (for as these objects are op- 
posed they cannot coexist), if the truth, as it exists in its ab- 
stract simplicity, is that which is the aim and end of Art 
and artist, then is Reynolds entirely wrong. Both rules have 
been adopted and acted upon, and we may therefore test our 
opinion by the results of practice; the great masters of Italy 
worked on an opposite principle ; the artists (in every branch 
of art) at the present day * follow precisely the rule given by 
Reynolds ;—we see the fruits of this. 

The subject of Art must be viewed under three aspects :— 
first, that of feeling, which is the impression produced on 
the mind by the beautiful+, and is proportioned to the sus- 
ceptibility of the person, his perceptive and imaginative 
powers. The second aspect is the intellectual, which ex- 
plains the connection between feeling and art,—the cause that 


* We exclude Germany from this remark: Art has at least a widely different 
existence and value in that country and this. 

+ The term beauty, in an enlarged and correct view, is not restricted to any 
attribute, or any one form of expression (a common and vague definition which has 
led to endless disputes), but denotes that degree of perfection, that approach to the 
truth, which every effort in Art is directed to realize. The degree in which this is 
accomplished, is the degree in which beauty is expressed; and the term is thus 
equally applicable to the most ugly and horrific expression, as the most graceful 
and pleasing. Opie well observes, that “ The ideal, if it mean anything, means the 
selection and assemblage of all that is most powerful and best calculated to produce 
the wished-fcr effect, and relates to the management of a whole composition, and 
to the just delineation of a bad moral character as much as to that of the most 
beautiful and amiable. Thus, Iago, Macbeth, and Shylock, are as beautifully 
drawn, and as perfect in a dramatic point of view, perhaps even more so, than 
Othello, Hamlet, Imogen or Ophelia.” 
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excites feeling: this cause, or principle, is the proper object 
of investigation, and to ascertain this is alike important, 
in every profound inquiry, to artist and connoiseur. Third, 
the practical or ¢echnical aspect, which is purely scientific, and 
regards the proper application of the discovered intellectual 
principle to the necessities of each particular art; it includes 
all that regulates the industry and mechanical skill, and, 
though subordinate to the other two, is essentially necessary 
in conjunction with them both, to form the practical artist. 
These three relations of Art, must not only be distinguished 
from each other, but also from all that relates merely to its 
history, which, though connected by a most interesting link 
with the results, has no relation to the means, that is to the 
science of Art. Thus too, Art, regarded as a science, is one 
and unchangeable, whilst the application of it to different 
purposes, varying with the temperament of the times or of 
the individual artist, is infinitely diversified. These fluctua- 
tions and diversities,—the rise, progress and decline of Art,— 
belong to history, with which the immutable character of the 
science has only an accidental connexion. The business of in- 
tellectual criticism is to investigate and establish the ultimate 
principles by which Art affects the mind, and to test all works 
by this principle in its manifold applications when discovered ; 
and the connection between the results of Art and the guiding 
principle, if carefully deduced, will convince the man of feeling 
that there is a ground for his admiration however exalted, and 
show the man of practical study that there is a guide for his 
labours however mechanical. 

The first consideration which Art presents is the ground 
of agreement, the common end of its various branches; the 
next, very important one, the points of difference. Mr. East- 
lake in his admirable preface to Kugler’s work observes,— 


“« The end of the arts, in whatever terms defined, may be assumed to be 
more or less common to all creations of taste, in which some external 
attraction, some element of beauty, is the vehicle of mental pleasure or 
moral interest. On the other hand, in considering the form, or means, of 
any one of the arts, as distinguished from the rest, a more essential differ- 
ence is apparent: the value and dignity of each art, considered in this 
light, is not in proportion to the qualities it may have in common with its 
rivals, but to those qualities which are unattainable by them. Hence, 
whenever the characteristic excellence of a given art has been displayed in 
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its strength, such results have been ultimately preferred even to works of 
higher intellectual pretensions, which may have been deficient in the 
effective employment of the form in which they are expressed.” 


This is the sound basis of criticism laid down by Lessing :— 
“ The critic of art,” says he, “ ought to keep in view, not only 
“ the capabilities, but the proper objects of Art. Not all that 
* Art can accomplish, ought she to attempt. It is from this 
“ cause alone, and because we have lost sight of these prin- 
“ ciples, that Art among us is become more extensive and 
“ difficult, and less effective and perfect.*” In the scale of 
criticism the technical and the poetical are opposites, which 
meet exactly at the furthest point of separation. Art works 
by means,—poetry is the result of their just employment,— 
in fact the harmony of means: technical criticism refers 
to means, poetical to results. Yet these opposites are the 
complement of each other, in every work which affects the 
mind by the influences of form, colour, or tone. Without 
that suggestive element, painting sinks into mere repre- 
sentation. 

Tn a late number of this Reviewt we had occasion to make 
some remarks on the current vague definitions of poetry, 
and its relation to Art. The germ of Art, we said, lies not in 
poetic diction, but in that poetical element which is the main- 
spring of feeling,—the point at which all the branches of 
Art meet and diverge. Poetic language and painting are in 
one view opposites; the suggestive powers belong to the for- 
mer, the formal to the imitative arts. Poetry so operates on 
the feelings as to cause the mind to create images,—painting 
presents these, and the powers of the two must be dis- 
tinguished, because their appeals are of different natures,— 
the one suggests, the other depicts. Mr. Eastlake notes this 
distinction in the following excellent remarks :— 

‘« In the present history we have to consider examples of Painting alone ; 
but it is always to be taken for granted, that pictures of acknowledged ex- 
cellence, of whatever school, owe their reputation to the emphatic display 
of some qualities that are proper to the Art. These merits are, neverthe- 


less, often attempted to be conveyed in words, and the mode in which 
language endeavours to give an equivalent for the impressions produced by 


* Mrs. Jameson’s Handbook to the Public Galleries, vol. i. p. xlix. 
+ British and Foreign Review, No. XXV. 
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a picture is at once an illustration of the above principles. The progress 
of time, motion, speech, the comparison with things not present—all im- 
possible in the silent, quiescent and immutable art—are resorted to without 
scruple in describing pictures, yet the description does not therefore strike 
us as untrue. It will immediately be seen that the same liberty is in many 
cases allowable and necessary when representation competes with descrip- 
tion. The eye has its own poetry; and as the mute language of nature in 
its simultaneous effect (the indispensable condition of harmony) produces 
impressions which words restricted to mere succession can but imperfectly 
embody, so the finest qualities of the formative arts are precisely those 
which language cannot adequately convey. These truths being once felt, 
it will appear that a servile attention to the letter of description, as opposed 
to its translateable spirit, accuracy of historic details, exactness of costume, 
etc., are not essential in themselves, but are valuable only in proportion as 
they assist the demands of the art, or produce an effect on the imagination. 
This may sufficiently explain why an inattention to these points, on the part 
of great painters (and poets, as compared with mere historians), has inter- 
fered so little with their reputation. In this instance the powers of Paint- 
ing are opposed to those of language generally ; on the same principle, they 
would be distinguished in many respects from those of poetry ; in like man- 
ner, if we suppose a comparison with Sculpture, or any imitative art, the 
strength of Painting will still consist in the distinctive attributes which are 
thus forced into notice. Of these attributes, some may be more prominent 
in one school, some in another ; but they are all valued because they are 
characteristic—because the results are unattainable in the same perfection 
by any other means. The principle here dwelt on with regard to Painting 
is equally applicable to all the fine arts; each Art is raised by raising its 
characteristic qualities ; each lays a stress on those means of expression in 
which its rivals are deficient, in order to compensate those in which its 
rivals surpass it. The principle extends even to the rivalry of the forma- 
tive arts generally with nature. The absence of sound and progressive ac- 
tion is supplied by a more significant, mute and momentary appearance. 
The power of selection, the attempt to give the large impression in which 
the idea of beauty resides, and which corresponds with the image which 
the memory retains, the emphasis laid on the permanent rather than on 
the accidental qualities of the visible world, are all prerogatives by means 
of which a feeble imitation successfully competes even with its archetype. 
As this selection and generalization are the qualities in which imitation, 
as opposed to nature, is strong, so the approach to literal rivalry is, as 
usual, in danger of betraying comparative weakness.—Preface, pp- xii—xv. 


But the contrast between painting and language refers 
strictly to the technical aspect of the former: the characteristic 
of this art is to depict, which if it stops here is essentially 
prosaic ; whereas, on the contrary, the formative arts are emi- 
nently poetic in their capabilities ; and this apparent contradic- 
tion has to be explained. An object simply depicted or pre- 
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sented to the eye is like a bare fact; it conveys nothing but 
a statement,—of itself it excites no feeling. Nevertheless the 
same fact conveyed in another form instantly changes its cha- 
racter, and from the effect upon our feelings we recognize 
the change from prose to poetry: it is the expression which 
makes all the difference. There is no poetry in a block of 
marble, any more than in a string of words, but there is emi- 
nently poetry in the Niobe or the Laocoon, as there is the 
conception of Death and Satan in the Paradise Lost; it is 
essentially the difference between matter and spirit, and 
this is marked by expression, which is the eliciting the idea 
of the beautiful, and is effected by Art. The science of 
Art, therefore, as offering a medium of expression to poetry 
in one form which is singularly its own, instead of sinking 
in character, acquires importance from its real character 
being understood. For the poetic treatment of a subject by 
art, we may instance the ‘ Retreat of Attila’ by Raffaelle, 
representing the fierce Hun arrested by the threats and 
persuasions of the Pope: there was room for a display of 
skill in the composition ; but design, unassisted by poetry, 
would have rendered the interest of the picture merely 
technical, and the event have been placed before us only 
as a page of prose history. Raffaelle seized the opportunity 
for employing the poetry of his art; the threatening vision 
arrests the warrior with awe, but he alone sees it—the spec- 
tators attribute the effect to the eloquence of the pontiff. 
The event becomes in the highest degree dignified by this 
treatment ; the mind follows the artist’s intention, the sug- 
gestions he has presented in the appearance of the saints: 
imitative art could only have placed two figures there,— 
poetry tells why they are introduced: we read the cause 
in the effect, but all in the language of poetry. The whole 
event becomes transformed into the expression of a grand 
religious idea; and the closer analysis we apply, the more 
apparently does the technical composition of the picture 
subserve this unity of thought, which was prominent in 
the artist’s mind. The solemn tranquillity in the papal 
group, which Winkelmann here remarks, has a wonderful 
force; the calm dignity of conscious inspiration meets and 
confronts the boisterous tumult of the Huns; on the one 
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side is arrayed the divine, on the other earthly power; moral 
and physical are brought into immediate contrast, and the 
whole action of the picture centres in the great moral triumph 
achieved. So far then the picture is a poem,—its technical 
merits form a subject for other criticism: we make these 
remarks to distinguish the two. 

The technical employment of design and colouring likewise 
is often an important aid in the development of a poetical idea. 
“ In design,” says Goethe, “ the soul gives utterance to some 
“portion of her inmost being, and the highest mysteries of 
“creation are precisely those which, as far as relates to their 
“ fundamental plan, rest on design and modelling: this is the 
** Janguage in which she reveals them.” We may instance the 
unconscious effect on the mind of the composition in the 
‘Raising of Lazarus.’ The great central idea is the power of 
Heaven shown in raising the dead body, and its action is con- 
veyed to the spectator’s mind by the Saviour’s outstretched 
arm, instantly suggesting the words—“ Lazarus, come forth!” 
This action, which proclaims and accomplishes the miracle, 
immediately leads to the object of it, thus bringing into juxta- 
position and contrast the cause and the effect, and still more 
the highest and the lowest objects which the mind can con- 
ceive—the power of God, and the annihilation of the grave. 
In the ‘ Transfiguration,’ again, every line in the design con- 
ducts the eye unconsciously upward, where the great religious 
idea of the picture is centred. Of this great work Goethe 
admirably observes : “ It is difficult to conceive how the unity 
“of such a conception could ever have been impugned. 
“ How can the upper and lower portions of the picture be 
“ separated? United, they form a perfect whole; below, the 
“ sorrowing and necessitous,—above, the powerful and bene- 
“ ficent; each has reference to the other. Raffaelle is distin- 
“ guished for correctness of thought, and could a man so 
“ divinely gifted have falsely conceived, falsely executed such 
“a subject? No, like nature he is always right, and often 
“ most profoundly so when we are the least able to compre- 
“ hend him.” 

Colouring likewise has great and peculiar poetical capabi- 
lities. In such pictures as Titian’s ‘ Peter Martyr,’ and (al- 
though widely different) in many of Rembrandt’s, we see and 
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feel a sentiment in the colouring which is essentially poetic. 
How much of character is marked by this in the portraits of 
Titian, in the “luminous power and subdued internal glow” 
of Giorgione’s heads, in the chiaro-oscuro which pervades 
Correggio’s works, and gives them a poetic character chiefly 
from this cause! “The elevated style of Titian’s colour,” 
observes Mr. Eastlake, “ which may be said to be on a level 
“with the ,zeneralized forms of the antique, perhaps har- 
“monizes best with subjects of beauty; but when united 
“with the simplicity of composition and sedateness of ex- 
“ pression, for which he is remarkable, it sometimes confers 
“a character of grandeur even on religious subjects.” The 
science of colouring, in short, springs from conceptions 
strictly poetic, and is worked out in a manner strictly techni- 
cal. This is acknowledged by Mr. Rio in the following pas- 
sage, and we value his testimony the more because he is an 
enlightened enthusiast of the spiritual and religious school of 
Art :— 

“No sooner do we quit the sphere of idealism in art, if the human ima- 
gination descend only one degree it must stop in the sphere of naturalism, 
using that word in its highest acceptation. Nature has her living and my- 
sterious harmonies, which reveal themselves to the soul of the artist and 
the poet, and direct them instinctively in the choice of form and colour ; 
thence combinations infinitely varied, which, moving in a circle of concep- 
tions much less sublime than those which the Umbrian school cherished, 
yet occupy the first place in the history of art, when we arrive at the period 
of its decline. The charm of an harmonious colouring is not so superficial 
or material as is commonly thought; it is connected with conditions of 
individual organization, which the most persevering imitation of the most 
beautiful models in this department cannot supply... . . It is true that in 
this respect, the Florentine school never approached the Venetian and 
Lombard schools ; but we must distinguish between the vigour of local 
tone, and the harmony which results from gradations skilfully shaded and 
from chiaro oscuro: this last constitutes what we may call the poetry of 
colouring, whilst the other is, so to speak, the materialism, or rather the 
sensualism.”— Rio, p. 395. 

For the terms ‘idealism’ and ‘naturalism,’ we should 
rather substitute those of poetry and science,—the spiritual 
and the technical; and in following the history of art, the 
rise of the one with the decline of the other of these elements 
forms a most interesting subject of investigation. The latter 
portion of the above extract suggests moreover a distinction 
to which we attach no inconsiderable weight; we mean, 
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the difference between the sense of colours, or that feeling 
of the harmony produced by what we may term chromatic 
chords, and the sentiment of colouring, to which Mr. Rio 
aptly gives the epithet of poetic. These are both scientific 
in their study and application ; but the effect is poetic, if the 
means are technical. 

Such are some of the high views of high art, with which legi- 
timate union of poetry and painting we must contrast their op- 
posite. There is a fashion among our illustrative artists to turn 
poetry-painters,—a kind of pictorial dressmakers. Milton is 
a favourite victim among these gentlemen of the brush, whose 
choice of pictorial subjects seems to be regulated by a peculiar 
tendency to violate all artistic propriety: they take Milton’s 
description of Death, Sin, or Satan, from the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
as they would that of a ball-dress from the ‘ Belle Assemblée,’ 
and the merit of the artist consists in his ingenuity to torture 
into shape the pure creations of the mind,— 

** that shape had none 

Distinguishable in member, joint or limb. 
Sometimes the picture-maker seems not to take the trouble 
to read the theme of his illustration ; that exquisite picture of 
the shipwreck in ‘ Lycidas, for instance, is exactly and de- 
liberately reversed :— 

“« The air was calm, and on the level brine 

Sleek Panope with all her sisters play’d. 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark 

Built in the eclipse, and rigg’d with curses dark, 

That sunk so low that sacred head of thine!” 
The magnificent expression, “ rigg’d with curses dark,” puz- 
zled the artist as much as it would have done a ship-builder. 
But Milton doubtless committed an oversight in wrecking a 
ship in a calm: the artist taking his trade licence corrects the 
mistake, and depicts a raging storm in which the ship goes 
down in a natural way.* Such a scene is perfectly pictorial, 
only that, as an illustration of Milton, it might as well have 
represented the eruption of a volcano. Satan—the greatest 
conception that ever poet had—is impersonated by a brawny, 


” 





* A vile burlesque of one of the grandest portions of the ‘ Paradise Lost’ may 
be found by the curious in “ The imaginative Illustrations of J. M. W. Turner, Esq., 
R.A,, to the poetical works of John Milton,” and in Westall’s gross characatures, 
Boydell’s Shakespear would afford matter for a volume of amusing criticism, 
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grim fellow, with a staff in his hand. L’Allegra is figured by 
a blousy nymph, looking affectedly merry and silly. These 
things are worth noticing only as indications of a prevalent 
taste, which is a mixture of childish curiosity and genuine 
ignorance: in this age of universal supply and demand, the 
rules of the political economist often save trouble, and the 
general multiplication of any class of works indexes as surely 
the fashion in matters of taste as in the colours of a lady’s 
dress. When shall we get rid of a taste for extravagant 
fooleries? The rage for i//ustration is pernicious to the last 
degree if its just limits are lost sight of; and this consi- 
deration, unfortunately, enters as little into the head of the 
artist who executes the shop order, as of the publisher who 
gives it. 

It is a remarkable fact, that in Milton’s ‘ Epistole Fami- 
liares,, — many of them written from Italy,—we find no 
mention of, still less criticism upon, any works of art; the 
libraries at Florence and Rome furnished a rich feast of learn- 
ing, but for any remark upon buildings, statues, paintings, we 
seek in vain. Can this have been the result of accident ? 
Could Milton, the loftiest artist in his own walk of poetry, 
have seen and been untouched by the Niobe, the Laocoon, the 
Moses, or the Transfiguration ?>— Perhaps more so than most 
ordinary spectators. We believe it was because Milton was 
truly a spiritualized poet, in the highest sense of the word, 
that he was not perhaps an appreciator of art in its forma- 
tive expression: his soul laboured with the immensity of its 
conceptions, but rejected form: images crowd upon us as we 
read; we realize them to ourselves only as we have the power, 
but we realize only a portion. As character is the mark of 
greatness in an artist, indicating singleness, unity and concen- 
tration of thought, so the very cause and element of Milton’s 
greatness was exclusive in its appreciation as in its expression 
—exclusive, that is, in the high and true sense of the word— 
in the sense in which Art demands exclusiveness, Milton’s 
mind would have opened to plastic art in greater power and 
fulness than the minds of most men, had it been cast in the 
mould; it had abundantly the capacity, but not the temper. 
The poet was occupied with his art, nor was ever the real 
loftiness of beauty more impressively felt than by Milton: he 
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was conscious too of his vocation and of his powers: “ De 
cetero quidem,” he exclaims, “quid de me statuerit Deus, 
“ nescio, illud certe: Secvov wot epwra, citép TH GAX@, TOD 
“ ado évéotate. Nec tanto Ceres labore, ut in fabulis est, 
“ liberam fertur queesivisse filiam, quanto ego hanc tod xadou 
“ (Séav, veluti pulcherrimam quandam imaginem, per omnes 
“ rerum formas et facies (qroAXal yap wopdai tav Saipovior), 
“ dies noctesque indagare soleo, et quasi certis quibusdam 
“ vestigiis ducentem sector.” 

The remarks on Art in Addison’s Letters from Italy give 
us a landmark of the position of criticism a century ago. 
Addison was not a mere book-read scholar, but a critic of 
refined feeling and nice discriminating powers: his essay 
on Milton infinitely surpasses the stolen rescript of John- 
son. In his ‘Remarks on Italy’ he thus writes from Flo- 
rence :—* *Tis the famous gallery of the Old Palace, where 
“are perhaps the noblest collection of curiosities to be met 
“with in any part of the whole world. The gallery itself 
“is made in the shape of an L..... it is adorned with 
“admirable pieces of sculpture, as well modern as ancient ; 
“of the last sort I shall mention those that are rarest, either 
“‘for the person they represent or the beauty of the sculp- 
“ture.” Then follows a catalogue of emperors’ names, a few 
pages of antiquarian lore, on such questions as whether “ the 
Vestals, after having received the tonsure, ever suffered their 
hair to come again;” and he has only room left to remark, 
that he “saw in the same gallery the famous figure of the 
“Wild Boar, the Gladiator, the Narcissus, the Cupid and 
* Psyche, the Flora, etc. Among the antique figures there is 
“a fine one of Morpheus in douchstone.” At Bologna, “ which 
“is esteemed the third town in Italy for pictures,” he says, 
“ I saw in it three rarities of different kinds, which pleased 
“me more than any other shows of the place: the first was an 
“authentic silver medal of the younger Brutus; the second 
“was a picture of Raphael’s in St. Giovanni in Monte: it is 
“extremely well preserved, and represents St. Cecilia with an 
“instrument of music in her hands: there is something won- 
“ derfully divine in the airs of this picture. I cannot forbear 
“ mentioning, for my third curiosity, a new staircase,” etc. At 
Venice he remarks of the palaces, that “ their furniture is 
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* not commonly very rich, if we except the pictures, which 
“ are here in greater plenty than in any other place in Europe, 
“ from the hands of the best masters of the Lombard school, 
« as Titian, Paul Veronese and Tintoret: the rooms are 
* generally hung with gilt leather,” etc. These extracts are 
significant specimens of the criticism applied to Art at the 
period when they were written. We are first carried into a 
curiosity-shop,—a kind of superior raree-show,—and are then 
hurried along through rooms of antiquities and classical lore 
into an upholsterer’s shop. The sentiment for Art does not 
suffer, only because it does not exist. 

Burke’s Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful illustrates the 
state of criticism at a later period; and as one of the few 
attempts to treat philosophically “the logic of Taste,” we 


mention it here. Taste has been, we may say, up to the pre- 
sent time, the general term applied to that nicest sense which 
has baffled the investigation of our critics, and is exercised on 
the appreciation of Art. Although a vague term, we quarrel 
not with words if they convey some idea; and when Burke 
uses the expression “logic of taste,” we value in it the re- 
cognition of systematic investigation applied to feeling. The 


manner in which the subject presented itself to so philosophic 
a mind well illustrates the novelty of the inquiry: in the at- 
tempt to treat tangibly of attributes, and to define the causes 
of the indefinite, to give to airy nothing a substance and a 
shape, he necessarily fails. Truths sparkle in every page,— 
not the ore to be extracted from the dross, but gems buried 
in it; he betrays glimpses of many profound and comprehen- 
sive ideas, but detached and unpursued to their results, com- 
posing like a worker in mosaic instead of an architect. Take, 


at hazard, the following passage :— 


** It is one thing to make an idea clear, and another to make it affecting 
to the imagination. If I make a drawing of a palace, or a temple, or a 
landscape, I present a very clear idea of those objects; but then (allowing 
for the effect of imitation, which is something,) my picture can at most 
affect only as the palace, temple or landscape would have affected in the 
reality. On the other hand, the most lively and spirited verbal description 
I can give, raises a very obscure and imperfect idea of such objects; but 
then it is in my power to raise a stronger emotion by the description than 
I could do by the best painting. The proper manner of conveying the 
affections of the mind from one to another is by words; there is a great 
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insufficiency in all other methods of communication ; and so far is a clear- 
ness of imagery from being absolutely necessary to an influence upon the 
passions, that they may be considerably operated upon without present- 
ing any image at all, by certain sounds adapted to that purpose; of which 
we have a sufficient proof in the acknowledged and powerful effects of in- 
strumental music. In reality, a great clearness helps but little towards 
affecting the passions, as it is in some sort an enemy to all enthusiasms 
whatsoever.” 

Now these words are remarkable for containing a great 
truth, isolated and mixed with error. Burke here describes 
the fundamental characteristic of poetry, and its distinction 
from formative expression ; but instead of serving as the basis 
of his Essay, the passage is slipped in as a subsidiary chapter 
to remarks on the physical nature of terror, and the effects of 
obscurity on the mind. If he intended to say that poetry 
is in its nature suggestive, he was right ; but when he defines 
poetry by words, as “ the only sufficient manner of convey- 
ing the affections of the mind,” he shows that his notion 
is limited to one form of its expression, and betrays a 
narrow view of art. We should infer that he knew no 
more of the real poetry of art, than of the limits of poetry in 
diction: he forgets that a subject may be made most tangibly 
clear in a verbal description, and most obscurely poetical in 
a painting, and thus exhibits partially a great truth, but 
erroneous because it is partial. His definitions of abstract 
ideas are for the most part insufficient and unsatisfactory : 
beauty is restricted to an attribute; a thing is beautiful be- 
cause it is soft and round and small, and his whole reasoning 
exhibits it merely as the pleasing quality. “ Like a land-sur- 
veyor,” (to use the words of an admirable writer, applied to 
Strabo,) “he seems more troubled about the length of his 
chain than the soil of his field.” He denies that the idea of 
beauty belongs to proportion, and argues this from the variety 
of proportions in the productions of nature: he looks with 
the rule-and-measure eye of a carpenter, taking a fixed stand- 
ing-point at which to view all objects, and forgetting that the 
distance must vary with their size,—that we do not look 
through a fixed glass, but measure objects by a sliding-scale. 
We cannot better contrast Burke’s language than with the 
following passage from Vasari :— 


* Perche il disegno,” says Vasari, “ padre delle tre arti nostre, architet- 
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tura, scultura e pittura, procedendo dell’ intelletto, cava di molte cose un 
giudicio universale, simile a una forma, ovvero idea di tutte le cose della 
natura, la quale é singolarissima nelle sue misure, di qui é che non solo nei 
corpi humani e degli animali, ma nelle piante ancora, e nelle fabriche, e 
sculture e pitture cognosce la proportione, che ha il tutto con le parti, e 
che hanno le parti fra loro, e con tutto insieme ; e perché da questa cog- 
nitione nasca un certo concetto e giudicio, che si forma nella mente quella 
tal cosa, che poi espressa con le mani si chiama disegno,—si pud conchiu- 
dere che esso disegno altro non sia che una apparente espressione e dichia- 
ratione del concetto, che si ha nell’ animo, e di quello che altri si é nella 
mente imaginato e fabbricato nell’ idea*.”’ 


It is not our purpose to trace the progress of criticism, fur- 
ther than to give a specimen of its character at a comparatively 
distant period. When we come to the times of Reynolds, 
Fuseli, Hazlitt and recent critics, the views of Art appear 
changed and ennobled; its zsthetic form is partially revealed, 
although the science of wsthetics is yet unacknowledged, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and Hazlitt tended to the same end 
by different roads; Reynolds taught the dignity of his art 
under its scientific character,—distinguishing, although not 
clearly defining, its limitst,--aware of the importance of 
this investigation, but not following it out, because the ob- 
ject of his Discourses was first directed to form the painter, 
and to impress upon the student the necessity of “ consi- 
dering all rules with a reference to the mechanical practice 
of his own particular art.” Hazlitt, on the contrary, treated 


* Della Pittura. 

t+ The want of this accurate demarcation of principles led Reynolds into many 
errors of criticism, and occasioned a misconstruction, we believe, of many of his real 
opinions, from the ambiguity of their expression. A strong instance of this is the 
general rule he lays down that “ the great style in Art, and the most perfect imita- 
tion of Nature, consists in avoiding the details and peculiarities of particular objects.” 
To this it has been justly objected that the very reverse is the truth. “ This 
sweeping principle (say the writers of the article on Art in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica) he applies almost indiscriminately to portrait, history and landscape ; 
and he appears to have been led to the conclusion itself, from supposing the imita- 
tion of particulars to be inconsistent with general rule and effect. It appears to us 
that the highest perfection of the art depends, not on separating, but on uniting 
general truth and effect with individual distinctness and accuracy.” Nevertheless, 
we believe that Reynolds meant other than he really said, and that the error lies 
in the words he has wrongly used to convey his sentiment: he had probably in his 
thoughts the wish to impress upon the student the poetic capabilities of his art, and 
to distinguish these from the technical details,—urging this broad and great princi- 
ple, that those effects which Nature produces on the mind are to be produced also 
by Art; but that this imitation, if restricted to a mere copying of details and peculi- 
arities, obliterates the general and broad expression which is intimately blended 
with the poetical elements of Art, and forms an important and comprehensive unity, 
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Art under its poetical forms, and showed the art of poetry 
to be no other than the poetry of art. These opposite lines 
of criticism meet and assimilate on the common ground of 
philosophical analysis, and their mutual importance shows 
their intimate relation. No one has done so much to sound 
the depths of these mysterious relations between mind and 
art as Hegel, who has reduced them to a philosophical 
system, and, we may say, created a science by analyzing 
its phenomena and tracing them to their causes. But with 
these brief remarks we must conclude this part of our sub- 
ject. 
Until a comparatively recent period, the province of criti- 
cism was in this country held to belong exclusively to the 
artist : he delivered the oracle, and decided what was true and 
what false, what was to be believed and what rejected ; whilst 
the profane vulgar were happy to receive his lessons in ig- 
norance and with credulous indifference : this was sufficient for 
those who required materials for small-talk, rather than food 
for reflection. Yet even in this error we have a partial truth ; 
the error lies in the want of discriminating between the science 
of the means and the knowledge of the results; and when 
this notion first came to be questioned, and men began to 
think that the possession of feeling, which is common to all, 
implied the intention of its exercise,— that, although the 
science of the means might properly be restricted to those 
who could professionally pursue it, the study of the results of 
art was by no means necessarily or rightly included in the re- 
striction,—a new field of criticism was opened, but a new class 
of critics was not formed: this implied the need of education, 
and the feelings had to be trained to discriminate, not alone 
between what is beautiful and false, but the reasons that 
determine truth and error: to teach a man to feel may seem 
absurd,—to enable a man to make the full and just use of 
his feelings, sounds less startling, but is the same thing in 
other words. 

Let it not be imagined that, in treating of Art, we are speak- 
ing only of Academy pictures. The oft-repeated assertion, 
that the present age is unfavourable to art, unproductive of 
patronage, conveys a sad assurance that the real character of 
Art is too much a thing apart from its pursuit at the present 
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day, and that the willing ignorance of fashion and selfishness 
go hand in hand. Inasfar as poetry and trade, poetry and 
science are opposites in nature,—inasfar as the mind recognizes 
and tolerates no interference in its motives and prerogatives 
from things of outward and worldly shape, but follows freely 
truth, thelife of its existence, high as its powers canrise,acquir- 
ing strength to rise only from conscious freedom from control, 
—insofar has Art (which emanates from, and is an utterance of, 
the soul’s most divine and proper self) no share in or sympa- 
thy with the rewards of man. Did Raffaelle, when the divine 
image of the ‘ Transfiguration’ first floated before his mind, 
weigh, before he pencilled it, the worth of his conception in 
the balance against lucre? Did Michael Angelo, when he 
prayed to the Pope that he might devote his last years to 
the unpaid service of religion and the service of art,—did Fra 
Angelico, when he knelt in prayer every time he sat down to 
paint, filled with a religious awe and recognizing a religious 
character in his art, ask themselves the money-value of the 
powers God had given them? How, then, can we assimilate 
such feelings with the views of men who complain that they 
cannot paint because their pictures are not patronized, not 
bought, when the stimulus is from without, instead of from 
within? If, as we believe, the offices and end of Art are pro- 
perly and peculiarly religious, there can be no lower motives 
than such as correspond to its character which ought to ani- 
mate the artist. In a word we say emphatically, that where- 
soever and whensoever the assertion is admitted, that Art 
(speaking of it always in its higher sense) can tolerate con- 
nection, or recognize a relation, with patronage or any out- 
ward stimulus, then, there and insofar is the term misused, 
and degraded into an alliance with its very opposite: Art 
degenerates into a trade, no matter what the grade upon the 
scale*, “ Was thut die Kunst? die Kunst geht nach Brod !” 
The words which Vasari, with wrongful injustice, applied to 
Perugino, may too justly be used for the class of artists we 
refer to: “ Aveva ogni sua speranza nei beni della fortuna, e 
per denari avrebbe fatto ogni mal contratto.” 





* We know the common answer to this, that the artist must work to live as well 
as live to work: with this our remarks have nothing to do; we cannot sacrifice 
Art to the individual, nor are we writing an essay on the means of subsistence. 


VOL. XIV.—N°. XXVIII. 2m 
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The first step in the study of Art is to learn its real value, 
a lesson which professional artists may not be the first to ac- 
quire ; it matters little indeed if they are the last. If we live 
in times, or in a country, where the real worth of feeling is 
not understood, where opinion is but the glittering and shift- 
ing mirror that reflects whatever gleam plays upon it, still 
there is nothing to cause regret or despair: it is not written in 
the book of providence ; another task is assigned to this age, 
the fulfilment of a.different purpose. Be it so: the develop- 
ment of a poetic sense has not, like physical science, a prin- 
ple of progression within itself, for in this point art and 
science stand contrasted; science advances by rule, every 
step set is one onward, its materials are facts, and scientific 
truth is capable of mathematical determination ; it is a con- 
stant pursuit of the laws of nature, and their application to 
the practical uses of life. In Art, on the contrary, man 
takes nature as he sees her; his work is not to investigate 
her operations in order to employ her action, but to produce 
that which shall act upon the feelings as nature acts, but by a 
different process: the one is a process of discovery, the other 
of creation. When Titian established his wonderful princi- 
ples of colouring, he employed no action of nature; if he 
had, nature would have painted, not Titian. How are those 
marvellous gradations and harmonies of light and shadow 
produced by nature? The answer might open a new page 
in natural science, but not enable a man to paint; for in this 
wonderful power of substitutive imitation, Art speaks to our 
feelings, not through nature, but through itself: it is ever the 
art which gives to works of art their value and their truth: 
thus too it is true that summa ars celare artem, as the greatest 
difficulty is to produce the effect in the greatest force, by re- 
moving from sight the cause. ‘Titian’s portraits kindle us 
with delight; but remove the canvas, and discover behind it 
the living man,—the charm is at once broken; the play of 
shade and colour upon his features has ceased to fix our 
notice, and the source of our delight in looking at the portrait 
is removed, simply because we are no longer regarding a work 
of art but one of nature. 

Here then is the point at which the real character of tech- 
nical art is first recognized, and we learn from it this truth, 
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that as nature operates by fixed laws, so art works by fixed prin- 
ciples: if this be admitted, the secret may be explained why 
such a marvellous difference exists between the science of co- 
louring in Titian’s school and that of modern artists: the eye 
is no longer allowed to guide by caprice the pencil of the artist ; 
he works, not alone by his own single power of visual imita- 
tion, but upon sure principles, which are acknowledged to pro- 
duce certain results, and those results true ones ; he labours at 
his art, to produce the truth, but upon the principles which 
alone can lead to its expression. The style, the fancy, the 
treatment of subjects, the temper and the powers of artists, 
vary ; butif they work upon a common and acknowledged sy- 
stem, they produce the same results in greater or less degree ; 
they constitute a school, and in no other way can a school of 
art be formed, or ever was formed. Where, we ask, do we 
find any school of colourists in the present day? Van- 
dyck went to Italy to study the science of his art, where he 
knew it was understood and practised ; he went, not to sketch 
banditti or Roman peasant-girls, but to learn how the Vene- 
tian masters worked, and we trace the results of his study, 
The principles which that school acopted are lost, and, 
reverting to the works of Titian and his contemporaries, we 


can only judge of their effects*. Will artists be content to see 
and admire these, or investigate the causes which produced 
them? but here is the real difficulty to be mastered. There 
is a lamentable degree either of hypocrisy or laziness in those 





* Reynolds, who knew more perhaps of these principles than any other modern 
artist,—whose life was in fact chiefly devoted to their study,—only hints at the 
basis of the science; but in the following passage, which to many may convey a 
very simple idea, he includes, we believe, the profound truth of the whole, which, 
according to his penetrating view, is precisely the realization of the greatest pos- 
sible variety of effect by the simplest possible means. But to effect this implies 
the utmost difficulty, the greatest labour and the greatest triumph of the artist. 
Speaking of Titian’s principles of colouring, Reynolds observes, ** This manner was 
then new to the world, but that unshaken truth on which it is founded has fixed 
it as a model to all succeeding painters ; and those who will examine into the arti- 
fice, will find it to consist in the power of generalizing, and in the shortness and 
simplicity of the means employed. + Many artists, as Vasari observes, have ima- 
gined they are imitating the manner of Titian, when they leave their colours 
rough, and neglect the detail; but, not possessing the principles on which he 
wrought, they have produced what he calls goffe pitiure, absurd, foolish pictures ; 
for such will always be the consequence of affecting dexterity without science, 
without selection, and without fixed principles.” Discourse XI. 
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who, whilst they profess unlimited admiration for the Venetian 
colourists, contradict their professions by practising opposite 
principles, or rather working on no principle at all. 

The pursuit of physical science is collective, and its work- 
men are cooperative; the development of technical science 
is collective, but the power of application—the artist’s mani- 
pulation—is a work to be elaborated by individual study ; 
rules may be taught, but the ability of applying them rests 
with the man, and is strictly individual: not only were 
Raftaelle’s and Michael Angelo’s conceptions peculiarly their 
own, but their power of expressing them was unimpartible. 
If Raffaelle learned or imitated, he did so by his own power 
of appropriation: every idea gained from the works of an- 
other was but the development of an idea in his own mind, 
worked out by himself and strictly made his own. The natu- 
ral course of art is retrograde as well as progressive : a great 
mind opens upon truths, and sees into the vast region of art’s 
capabilities: centuries may elapse, and the truth gained be 
lost and forgotten, before another rises who again seizes and 
appropriates it. 

All feeling for Art, the ground of its existence, lies in the 
poetic element, or the esthetic sense,—this alone gives the 
power of appreciation ; it belongs alike to the artist and the 
connoisseur, and is the only ground they occupy in common ; 
for as soon as a connoisseur criticises even in thought the 
execution of any work of art, he so far ranks himself with the 
executor. It is difficult to decide how far it is safe for the 
artist to be poet, or the connoisseur to be artist, but the diffi- 
culty decides the importance of the inquiry. The unprofes- 
sional critic occupies one vantage-ground, and his judgement 
may have so far a higher value than that of the artist, that, 
not being diverted to the details of the structure, he regards 
it from a distant point, and views only the whole: if nature 
is here unassisted by science, it is also unconstrained by its 
rules: ignorance of the rules of art is, in one sense, the best 
critic of art: “ Mirabile est cum plurimum in faciendo in- 
“ tersit inter doctum et rudem, quim non multum differat 
“in judicando: omnes enim tacito quodam sensu, sine 
 ulla arte aut ratione, que sint in artibus ac rationibus recta 
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“ac prava dijudicant; neque earum rerum quendam fun- 
“ ditus natura voluit esse expertem*.”—*“ A painter,” says L. 
“ da Vinci, ought not to refuse to listen to the opinion of 
“ any one; if we know that men are able to judge of the 
“ works of nature, should we not think them more able to 
* detect our errors ?” 

This kind of criticism is essentially true, even if erro- 
neous in particulars: nature stands for acquired knowledge, 
and the results are forced unconsciously upon the mind, when 
the means are out of sight. No person, wholly ignorant of 
the science of music, but with an ordinary share of feeling, 
could listen to that sublime work “The Crucifixion,” by 
Spohr, without having the scene brought before his mind 
with a force and vividness which by turns thrill and 
shake his inmost soul, and stir his passions to their centre. 
Here is nature’s test of the musician’s art; all these effects 
have been elaborated, note by note and phrase by phrase ; 
every harmony is perfected by rule and tested by scientific 
principles: this is true of the arts generally, in their various 
applications. The labour of the artist is creative—it is the 
evolution of truth; it converts idea into form, which is the 
manifestation of idea; and what is termed the ideal is only 
the unproduced type of the mind's conception: in the educ- 
tion of this lies expression, which is the soul’s language. 

As the end of Art is expression, the force of this is marked 
by character, which in its nature is distinctive: it would 
appear anomalous to say that the perfection of the artist’s 
powers lies in the restriction of his field of action, and incon- 
sistent with the views we take of the common elements of 
Art, that the greatest artist should be removed from the 
circle of those highest elements: but in marking distinc- 
tions, it is only in order to perfect a general harmony. 
We distinguish the poetry of art from the science of art, 
as two ideas, to be worked out to one grand end: the 
painter, as a scientific artist, is great by the concentration 
of his powers upon his peculiar pursuit,—feeling the value 
and fulness of poetic treatment, but following strictly the 
principles of his science. Now we may observe that all truth 


* Cicero, Orat. iii. 51. 
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under the revelation of Art is specific, and all specific truth 
a necessary portion of a greater truth. But as all truth in 
action is based on principles which regulate its development, 
and each smaller truth has to be pursued to its results, first 
separately and then combinedly, so an artist’s attention 
must be restricted in the execution of that which his mind 
comprehends in its fullest compass. There can be only 
one centre to a circle, but there is system within system, 
and to each its centre; and every unity is but an integral 
of the circumference of a larger circle. All branches of Art 
form one circle and have one centre; each has its own 
circle and its own unity; and every minutest subdivision of 
each branch is again within itself a whole, forming extrin- 
sically but a portion of a greater whole, according to one 
general law of comprehension*. As a simple illustration 
take the following :—the truth, the idea, or the unity of 
design, is free and perfect, and the artist who expresses that 
idea in any work, and makes it true, (for truth is the idea and 
unity of every branch of art, as of art collectively,) perfects his 
work so far; nevertheless he may know nothing more than 
the principles of design. Another may give to a design the ef- 
fects of light and shade, in their complex varieties, following out 
the idea contained within this circle of art. A third may add 
to these effects the harmonies of colour, blending and con- 
trasting, following strictly principles which educe the idea, 
or unity, or truth, of colours. The three several studies, 
when combined, are subjected to the same principles, vari- 
ously applied and variously tested, according to the require- 
ments of each in combination with the rest; and the three 
ideas, or unities, are accessory to a grand comprehensive 
unity, each fitting to the other, and resolved into a general 
harmony, the fulfilment of which is the test of the complete 
technical truth of the picture. But beyond, apart from, and 
yet intimately related to these technical studies, is that highest ” 
poetical feeling which should dominate over the whole con- 


* We may apply the words of Sir J. Reynolds :—“I wish you to bear in mind 
that when I speak of an whole, I do not mean simply an whole as belonging to 
composition, but an whole with respect to the general style of colouring—an whole 
with regard to the light and shade—an whole of everything which may separately 
become the main object of a painter.”—Sir J. Reynold’s Discourse X1. 
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ception and execution of the artist, harmonizing all, control- 
ling all,—that sublime spiritual unity of thought and feeling 
which constitutes the poetical idea of the picture. 

The principle we have viewed in detail, we must also here 
note in its widest application. Art, under all its forms, is in 
a philosophic view only the development of an idea, in which 
each individual artist has his share, and whose vocation it is 
to aid in fulfilling certain of the complementary conditions 
necessary to its existence and progress. But Art, again, is 
only one of the many ideas which together constitute the de- 
velopment of larger circles of truth; religion, philosophy, all 
physical as well as mental sciences, have similar offices and 
are all referable to an ultimate point of union. The value 
of all partial truths depends on their relation to larger truths ; 
and it is perfectly to discover and to give correct expression 
to these very relations, these connecting links, which forms 
a still deeper mystery of art. When we say, for instance, 
that the truth of design and that of colouring are sepa- 
rate and combined, we imply the profound secret of these 
relations, which stands upon this principle, that every truth 
in its combination with other and correlative truths must (to 
perfect its conditions) be founded upon the self-same prin- 
ciples, modified in expression according to the special nature 
of each, but modified exactly so as to complete, each accord- 
ing to its separate powers, the conditions of the higher and 
general truth of which they all form portions. Thus, not only 
are the unities of design and colouring and composition to 
be studied separately and together; but their mutual rela- 
tions, what each one contributes and demands, in the eduction 
of that whole of which they are the parts, is a necessary and 
most difficult study. “ Sicut ille deficeret ab artis perfec- 
“ tione qui finalem formam tantum intenderet, media vero 
“ per quee ad formam pertingeret, non curaret,—sic natura, si 
“ solam formam universalem divine similitudinis in universo 
* intenderet, media autem negligeret. Sed natura in nulla ° 
** perfectione deficit, cum sit opus divine intelligentiz: ergo 
“media omnia intendit, per que ad ultimum sue inten- 
* tionis devenitur*,” 


* Dante, Monarchia, lib. ii. 
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We have spoken of science as opposed to poetry with no 
invidious partiality or preference: in exalting the character of 
the latter, it has not been from any desire to lower the real 
value and importance of the former; on the contrary we 
hold, that any pursuit of truth in its manifold branches 
which arrogates to itself an exclusive or partial importance, 
and regards with jealousy and disdain opposite or different 
ones, manifests in this a departure, in that proportion, from 
the just estimate of the end, the reality and the value of 
truth itself—he truth—to which all these paths lead. We 
reproach not the pursuit of natural science, but we lament 
to see it associated often with an unworthy disdain of the 
truth under other aspects: for all science is beautiful and 
true in its results, and physical science unfolds the knowledge 
of the divine laws in the operations of nature. The nearest 
approach to truth is attained by concentration of thought upon 
single pursuits; but to attach to any of these an exclusive 
value contradicts the very essence of truth, which in its ulti- 
mate aims is all-comprehensive. The mathematician may 
delight in the geometrical staircase in St. Paul’s, but is he 
therefore to ridicule another, who, in admiring the edifice, 


seeks the law of God which creates that admiration within 


him ? 

We revert to the subject which has led to these remarks— 
the acquirement of a correct knowledge of criticism. But in 
speaking of feeling as the measure of taste, it must be con- 
sidered under its most perfect conditions. It is therefore not 
the particular feelings of the individual which are the cor- 
rect guide of judgement, but the power which lies in feeling, 
properly developed and trained: the amateur requires this 
knowledge to judge of results,—the artist, to employ the true 
means of producing them. All feeling is criticism in degree, 
and the education of the feelings leads to the knowledge of 
the right standing-point to occupy. The first step is to 
temper the feelings with judgment, to awaken them to a con- 
viction that discriminating knowledge is necessary to their 
own proper satisfaction and enjoyment. This done, much’ 
has been accomplished; the direction is given, the student 
is planted on the right road, and he feels the necessity of 
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pursuing it; he will seek aids to the formation of his own 
judgement, no longer prying into books for criticism to dic- 
tate, but for knowledge to direct; he looks at the opinions 
of others, not to adopt, but to appreciate them,—to enable 
him to weigh and establish his own. Happy for art if criti- 
cism could be universally grounded upon knowledge, and 
the worth of opinion be understood and measured by con- 
viction: we should hear no more of patronage or fashion ; our 
exhibitions would cease to be bazaars for the sale of gaudy 
wares, and artists would paint, not up to “ Academy tone,” 
but to the pitch of truth. 

It will be seen that our remarks deal more with the pre- 
paration for study than the details of its application; what 
we urge is, to teach, first, the value of discrimination, the na- 
ture of the materials, to give to history a just value, to separate 
the results of art from the means; to teach the artist to select 
and to generalize, to know the difference between technical and 
poetical knowledge and feeling, and the connoiseur to mark 
intention as the standard of criticism. To have a correct 
knowledge of the artist’s intention—to seize and apply this 
as the criterion of his execution—to distinguish the value 
of this from the merit of the intention itself, apart from its 
treatment—to estimate everything, in short, by its own proper 
measure, referring at the same time everything to itsrelation to 
the whole—this is the result of csthetic training, the proper 
use of the intellect and the proper understanding of feeling. 

Nor perhaps is it inopportune at the present time to urge 
the necessity of discriminating criticism, when there are such 
strong tendencies to degrade the study of Art into the play- 
thing of a drawing-room. ‘There is a fashion abroad to pro- 
fess an unlimited enthusiasm for certain schools and painters ; 
at one time the Dutch artists are in vogue,—on a sudden 
Dutch painters are found to be “ vulgar fellows,” and Raffaelle 
becomes the Magnus Apollo: soon again we discover that all 
the beauty in Raffaelle’s style existed long before in the old 
German school ; our glasses are instantly narrowed to another 
focus, and Van Eyck and Hemmlinck become the miracles 
of art: we take credit to ourselves for acute penetration in 
tracing the germ of Raffaelle’s spirit in the earlier masters, 
and, instead of attaching to this extremely interesting inves- 
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tigation its real value, our ill-directed and ill-informed criti- 
cism is unavoidably hurried into the fatal error of mistaking 
the value of history for the value of art. Such is the folly 
which opinion, founded on the fancy of a day and the caprice 
of the mode, betrays; extravagance takes the place of true feel- 
ing, and Art is the puppet of fashion; but it is, in sober 
truth, humiliating to reflect that this is the channel in which 
criticism flows, and that art is taught in such a school of 
ignorance, and expounded by quack critics of the salons *. 


Du iibst die Hand, 
Du iibst den Blick, nun iib’ auch den Verstand. 
Dem gliicklichsten Genie wird’s kaum einmal gelingen, 
Sich durch Natur und durch Instinct allein 
Zum Ungemeinen aufzuschwingen. 
Die Kunst bleibt Kunst! Wer sie nicht durchgedacht, 
Der darf sich keinen Kiinstler nennen ; 
Hier hilft das Tappen nichts ; eh’ man was Gutes macht, 
Muss man es erst recht sicher kennen. 
Die Kunst hat nie ein Mensch allein besessen.”’ 


There is in this country an ignorant prejudice against what 
is opprobriously termed German mysticism, esthetics, e¢ id 
genus omne. Unhappily we have a national antipathy to that 
propensity of our German neighbours to attach more value 
to ideas than to forms of expression. The appeal to com- 
mon sense is rung into our ears, as if it were a thing opposed 
to all investigations which concern truth in its highest forms, 
foreign to all attempts to treat of things which in their nature 
transcend the five senses of the body. The objections of the 
materialist we can understand; but if it be admitted that 
there is within man a principle of loftier growth, of unli- 
mited expansion and unlimited aspiration after things above 
sense and matter,—a strength in spirit superior to the infirmi- 
ties of body ; ifman has the power and the privilege of dealing 
in thought with things of heaven as well as of manufacturing 
shop commodities,—if he is a spirit as well as a brute,—if 
thought and feeling stand in the middle range between hea- 
ven and earth, and man is admitted by the soul’s privilege 





* The same remarks are fully as applicable to music, on which divine Art still 
less knowledge is generally possessed, and a still greater critical taste is generally 
affected. The impudence of such affectation is only equalled by its amusing 
absurdity. 
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to participate, through interpreters of God’s appointment, 
in the divine essence (through an infinitely distant partici- 
pation indeed, nevertheless not less than this, for that the 
consciousness of the fact is the evidence and instance of the 
fact)—then must every attempt to exercise, to raise and to 
direct our feelings be a good and a holy task. “ Amongst 
“men,” says Novalis, “must God be sought: in human 
* events, in man’s thoughts and man’s feelings, the spirit 
“of heaven reveals itself most clearly; nothing is more in- 
“ dispensable to true religiousness than a link which con- 
“nects us with divinity.” Our men of science are not re- 
proached for boldness in speculation; temerity in them is 
admired and applauded. But when the science of feeling pre- 
sents itself as a subject for analysis and study,—that science 
which in its object and pursuit transcends the limits of 
sense,—when, in the attempt to sound the depths and fix 
the principles of that nicest and most delicate sense, that 
subtle consciousness of truth, which exceeds reason, be- 
cause reason cannot prescribe its action or set limits to the 
infinite, which the hand of God alone regulates and his 
eye alone sees,—then a host of superficial critics, of timid 
bigots and bold sceptics, rise up to clamour down the attempt 
as an impiety and folly. Those very men who, in the earnest- 
ness of inquiry, deeming truth to be of higher import than 
verbal definitions, have looked into the matter with an intent 
to profit, not a¢ it for the purpose of ridicule——to whom lan- 
guage is but the dress of ideas, and who shape the garment to 
the body, and not the body to the garment,—are the last 
to attach importance to their own phraseology ; they readily 
admit the insufficiency of many of their expressions, and re- 
tain them for the same reason only that they invented them, 
because dictionaries afford no other words to express what 
they want to express. We admire the consistency of our 
Johnsonian critics, who readily concede an unlimited paten 
for jargon to science, and reserve all the shafts of their wit 
and ridicule for the man of feeling, who, venturing beyond 
its sphere, seeks, not to give names to things, but realization 
to ideas. 

This prejudice is, we hope, wearing away, and the study 
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of esthetical science is beginning to feel its way among us. 
The publication of such a work as this of Kugler’s in England, 
which, though small in compass and not treating of zsthe- 
tics directly, contains much of its spirit as applied to paint- 
ing, is a symptom that, with a feeling for Art, a desire for 
restoring it to its proper position is gaining ground. The 
appearance of the volume is opportune, and it may tend to 
foster what begins in the form of a taste into something more 
permanently valuable. Mr. Kugler places the study of art 
before English readers in an instructive manner, teaching 
the genuine value of its history, and discriminating between 
this and the scientific pursuit of it; he states his object 
to be to furnish the student with an “ intelligible guide 
“to a general knowledge of the history and progress of 
“ painting, pointing out to the unlearned the leading styles 
“ of art, and serving as an introduction to the researches of 
* our most recent writers.” The value of the work is not a 
whit lessened by its being, as the author with more mo- 
desty than correctness states, a compilation; he adds that, 
‘in treating his materials, he has endeavoured to follow the 
* method of the most recent critics, particularly that which, 
“ in the researches of Von Rumohr, first established its con- 
“ clusions on the foundation of genuine history.” We shall 
confine our remaining observations to the subject treated in 
the introductory portion of the work. 

Tracing in the history of Art the development of truth under 
the character of form, all facts assume their proper places 
and their due importance. The events and character of dif- 
ferent periods, the political, social and religious temper of 
succeeding ages, interest, as they illustrate the advance of this 
grand idea, and constitute the accessory conditions to its de- 
velopment: they exhibit the influences of individuals upon 
society, and of circumstances upon individuals, all in relation 
to Art: the causes which have hastened or retarded the un- 
folding of mind, and directed the channels of thought, are re- 
gistered in the productions of the artist, which are the parts 
he has acted in the world, the inheritance he bequeathes to 
posterity ; in these we have the fragments of which history is 
composed. “If the history of painting,” says Mr. Rio, “ were 
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“apart from, and (so to speak) placed beyond the general 
“ movement of the human faculties among a people, the 
“ fixed religious attachment to Christian traditions among the 
“ artists would constitute only an isolated and almost im- 
“ perceptible fact in the annals of the republic of Venice. 
«‘ But the revolutions which the fine arts undergo being 
“the surest indication of those which are at the same time 
* in operation on the imagination of a people, the study of 
“these may lead to the most instructive results, and thus 
“ be susceptible of the highest interest, even in a philosophic 
‘ point of view. The works of painters, as those of poets, 
‘when they are acknowledged and encouraged by their 
“ fellow-citizens, are the faithful mirror in which are suc- 
“ cessively reflected all the changes that pass over the 
“ national genius*.” Mr. Eastlake has appended the following 
note to Kugler’s review of early Christian art :— 

“In perusing the foregoing pages, in which the styles of imitation du- 
ring centuries more or less barbarous have been briefly but correctly de- 
scribed, some readers may have been reminded of Walpole’s observations 
on the comparative claims of nations to ‘antiquity of ignorance.’ Could 
some of the specimens which have been referred to be presented to view, 
it might at first be matter of surprise that they should be deemed worthy 
of a critical examination. The historian, however, regards the productions 
of every age with interest, because he connects them with the habits, the 
manners and the religion of the people. Thus the absolute merit or demerit 
of works of art is not, in the historian’s eyes, the sole ground of interest ; 
and a gallery of painting should, if possible, contain specimens of every 
remarkable period of art. In our own country, even the works of the Ita- 
lians before Raphael have been hitherto scarcely considered worthy of at- 
tention; but this indifference to the early progress of imitation, and to the 
historical associations connected with it, is happily fast disappearing.” 

In ancient Greece, Art constituted in a manner the reli- 
gion of the people: the imaginative character of their my- 
thology found in it its ideal expression: form was the lan- 
guage of a religion, whose mysteries sprung from the ima- 
gination and the feelings. “Strange,” says Novalis, “ that 
“the Greek mythology was so independent of religion: it 
* seems that the development of art in Greece preceded reli- 
** gion, and that an infinitely elevated idealism of religion was 
* instinctive with the Greeks. Religion was essentially an 


* Rio, de la Poésie Chrétienne, Forme de I’ Art, p. 562, 
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* object of human art ; art appeared divine, or religion artlike 
“ (kiinstlich) and human: the feeling of art was the feeling 
“ that engendered religion,—the divine revealed itself through 
« ot.” 

Art died in Greece, and every trace of the influences under 
which it had risen vanished; a complete change had to pass 
over the human mind before it should re-appear, and this 
great moral revolution gave to it a new character and new 
offices. It was no longer to stand fora nation’s religion, but 
was admitted, at first with jealous timidity and opposition, 
to serve subordinately in the temple, to minister to the 
faith out of which it sprung; the spirit of the age was 
reflected in it as ina mirror. The chain of association with 
all previous habits of thought and feelings and faith had to 
be entirely broken, the religious sentiment to be obliterated, 
the materials of art to be fused in a new mould. It was no 
longer the object of a worship, but the servant of another and 
higher spiritual worship; no longer to be pursued as an end, 
but cultivated asa means. The progress and necessity of this 
revolution corresponded with the character of the two reli- 
gions: they constituted the conditions of the change. In this 
intimate connection is the history of Art, at the epoch of its 
revival, with the history of Christian faith: the fervour of 
feeling kindled by the influences of the new religion was na- 
turally susceptible (though slow to acknowledge it) of a cor- 
responding zesthetic fervour for art; and the very zeal which 
at first waged war against it with an iconoclastic spirit, from 
the impression that it was essentially heathen and idolatrous, 
took the opposite turn as soon as the adaptability of its powers 
to the Christian faith was recognized and felt. 

** But there lives,” says Kugler, ‘in art a higher element. So long as 
it has not degenerated into an empty phantom, it sustains and preserves the 
general sentiment of moral purity, and finds its perfection, in an especial 
sense, in the mysterious relation of Christianity to the present world. Hence 
the opposition alluded to could not long continue, and must have ceased even 
of itself, when in the beginning of the fourth century Christianity was pub- 
licly recognized under Constantine, and its victory over Heathenism was no 
longer doubtful. The great number of works of art which appeared in 
the first centuries after this revolution, although they are certainly more 


remarkable for fulness of meaning than technical completeness, are a clear 
proof that the creative impulse had hitherto been restrained by external 


circumstances alone.” 
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The interest springing from this view of its history is mainly 
independent of art viewed as a science, and the spirit that 
informed was necessarily antecedent to the form produced. 
Technical art grew up with more or less rapidity in after 
times, and attained its maturity and full stature only three 
centuries after its birth. The development of a spiritual sense 
in the artists of the Umbrian school assumes the character of 
faith under the form of art, rather than that of art under the 
influence of faith. Mr. Rio thus speaks of this “ mystic school 
of painting,” as he terms it :— 

“‘ Here is the limit to the competence of those who are commonly 
termed connoisseurs: the peculiar organ which is exercised in the appre- 
ciation of the kind of productions of which we shall now speak, is from 
this point no longer that which judges the ordinary works of art. Mysti- 
cism is to painting what ecstasy is to psychology ; and this sufficiently ex- 
plains how delicate are the materials which enter into this portion of our 
history. It is not sufficient to assign the origin and to follow the develop- 
ment of certain traditions which stamp a common character, almost always 
easy of recognition, upon works issuing from the same school: we must 
also, with a deep sympathy, connect our investigation with certain reli- 
gious habits of thought, which more particularly pre-occupied the artist at 
his easel or the monk in his cell, and combine the effect of this enthusiasm 
with the corresponding dispositions among their contemporaries. This 
condition it is extremely difficult for us to fulfil: we have not breathed the 
atmosphere of Christian poetry in the midst of which those generations 
lived. It is in the lives of the saints, much more than in those of the paint- 
ers, that we must seek the proof of those interesting relations between re- 
ligion and art *.” 

These remarks are perfectly just, and we object only to 
their restricted application. We enter fully into these catho- 
lic views of catholic art, and agree with Mr. Rio that the 
highest beauty of the painters of the mystic school can only 
be felt by those who enter into the spirit which occupied 
them ; it is poetry in its highest religious character,—it is re- 
ligion under the aspect of devout and absorbing contempla- 
tion,—it is art under one (an important, but still a single one) 
of its aspects. St. Augustine or Aquinas was more the head 
of this school than any painter; and its influences are to be 
traced to the cell of the monk, where art was only admitted 
as the ray of light which fell upon the kneeling penitent. 


* Rio, De la Poésie Chrétienne, Forme de l’Art, p. 161. 
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Mr. Kugler gives the following introduction to his account of 
this school :— 


«Tt was quite natural that the efforts at direct imitation which cha- 
racterized so many important schools, and which aimed at mere truth and 
beauty of external form, rather than at any spiritual depth of meaning, 
should call forth a decided manifestation of an opposite kind. This con- 
trariety already existed in Florentine art, in the first half of the fifteenth 
century, when Fra Giovanni da Fiesole appeared as a marked exception to 
the general tendency of the Florentine artists. It took place to a still 
greater extent in the latter part of this century in the schools of Umbria. 
The external habits and circumstances of life in this retired valley of the 
upper Tiber tended to give a spiritual direction to art. This region had 
distinguished itself in the middle ages above all Italy, as the peculiar seat 
of religious enthusiasm. Here were found the most miraculous pictures ; 
here were born and nurtured enthusiasts like St. Francis ; and Assisi, with 
its Basilica, founded by this saint, naturally calculated as it was to foster 
such feelings, was the centre round which the other townships ranged 
themselves as tributaries. Art followed the current of life here, as it did in 
the commercial cities of Florence and Venice, as it did in Padua, where the 
study of classic lore predominated. Purity of soul, fervent unearthly long- 
ings, and an abandonment of the whole being to a pleasing-sad, enthusiastic 
tenderness—these are the prevailing characteristics of the school to which 
we now turn our attention.” 


As this spirit of faith declined, and the religious tendencies 
lapsed into a revival of the Greek philosophy, we witness a 
corresponding change in the character of painting; and it was 
under the influence of this change that art, in its independent 
character as art, rose to its highest elevation. We cannot 
ascribe this wholly to the direct influences of a heathen spirit 
of the times, but in part to the indirect and powerful influence 
of transition. It is important to distinguish these views, be- 
cause the restriction of art to the offices which Mr. Rio would 
assign to it, excludes the wider and, as we conceive, the higher 
estimate of its powers and exercise: but, although he contracts 
the circle of its exercise, he does not undervalue the means 
which Art employs: he thus notices the development of the 
science of colouring in the Venetian school :— 


« After having followed, through all its ramifications, the religious school 
[in Venice] of which Giovanni Bellini was the head, and noticed their most 
remarkable productions in order of time and place, we stop at the limit of 
an epoch marked by entirely other characteristics, and during which paint- 
ing, shaking off the constraint of ancient traditions, yielded to the impulse 
which was given to it by Giorgione, Titian, and especially by Aretino. . . This 
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kind of dualism in the Venetian school is the more remarkable, as the good 
and evil principles were a long while opposed to one another ; the followers 
of G. Bellini having continued to represent and promulgate his doctrines up 
to the middle of the sixteenth century,—that is to say nearly forty years 
after the death of Giorgione, and more than twenty years after the arrival of 
Aretino at Venice. If the new masters may boast of having introduced 
some elements of perfection unknown to their predecessors, it was at least 
impossible for them to contest with them the glory of having founded, since 
the fifteenth century, the pre-eminence of the Venetian school over all 
others for colouring,—a merit which is much less superficial, and even 
much less material, than is generally supposed, and which is connected 
with psychological conditions of a very elevated order. 

“‘ The dominion of painting appears to have been divided in Italy into three 
principal schools. The Florentine school excelled in the science of design, 
and, generally, in the representation of contour and form: it was affected 
more than any other with the beauty of the antique, and sculpture and en- 
graving were cultivated in Florence with a sort of instinctive zeal. The 
Umbrian school excelled in the expression of pious emotion and the pure 
affections of the soul, and abounded in contemplative and mystic painters ; 
but it disdained all the treasures of classic antiquity, and gave birth to no 
sculptor or engraver of celebrity. Lastly, the Venetian school excelled in 
colouring ; and, ever animated with the desire, or rather the passion, of 
attaining perfection in this branch of art, as if from the first it had the 
consciousness of its special vocation, it did not stop to imitate the Grecian 
and Roman models of antiquity, and manifested an almost invincible re- 
pugnance to the combination of lines and forms, when unassisted by the 
charms of colouring*.”” 

This threefold direction of the artistic spirit in Italy is pe- 
culiarly interesting, when we reflect that these divisions, di- 
stinct in character, constitute precisely those elements of Art 
which are the necessary complements of one another,—namely 
the spiritual or poetic feeling, the sentiment of design and 
that of colouring. The cultivation of these in separate 
schools shows the strength of each tendency to impress and 
influence the mass; and thus the spirit of a school of artists 
resembles that of an epoch or people, in which certain strong 
and singular impressions and tendencies are reflected as in 
amirror. The characteristic features of the early and pure 
Christian art,—that earnest, quick, penetrating feeling of 
devotion, so purely subjective in its character, so full of holy 
serenity and the firm gentleness of faith,—were developed 
in the Sienese and Umbrian schools. Perugino perhaps car- 





* Rio, De la Poésie Chrétienne, Forme de I’ Art, p. 521. 
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ried this spirit to its highest development. In these schools 
Art, as the expositor of Christian faith, occupied its high- 
est position in a religious view, but unquestionably a much 
lower one in its technical aspect, than it afterwards attained 
under other influences. It was the peculiar greatness of 
Raffaelle that he united the two, or rather retained (in his early 
period at least) the pure sentiment of Christian faith, whilst 
he invested it with the scientific grandeur, truth and power 
which he derived from the Florentine school. His soul was 
spiritually cast, but he knew the value and just use of the 
materialism of his art, of which Michael Angelo was the great 
master: he knew moreover that highest spiritualism, which 
dominates over the matter of the painter’s subject, as well as 
of his tools—the elements of the poetry of art. 

Our history thus presents two distinct phases—the poetic, 
or spiritual development, and technical science, in its largest 
meaning; as the former declined the latter advanced. Mr. 


o> 
Rio notices this transition :— 


“‘ The second period of the Florentine school will not offer us either the 
same unity of object or the same purity of elements. Two different ten- 
dencies, the antagonism of which will become more and more marked, will 
dispute the imagination of the artist and the domain of art. We shall have 
to mark the resurrection of paganism, and, among painters, a commence - 
ment of defection not less flagrant than among the sculptors and architects 
and poets. This germ of decay will unfold itself slowly and almost invi- 
sibly, whilst under other aspects, painting will advance rapidly towards its 
perfection. It is therefore important not to lose sight of this twofold de- 
velopment, which took place simultaneously in an inverse proportion, and 
which throws more light than any theory on the important problems which 
we shall have subsequently to resolve*.”’ 


Mr. Kugler has divided his history of painting into four 
“stages of development,” followed by its decline; under 
these leading divisions he introduces the various schools, the 
principal masters and their followers, giving brief introduc- 
tory sketches of the origin, and chiefly of the tendencies, of 
each school, as marking the advance and changes in the art. 
This he has followed throughout, and proves that he not 
only well understands the philosophic and esthetic character 
of his subject, but how to render it highly interesting as well 


* Rio, De la Poésie Chrétienne, etc. p. 90. 
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as instructive. The first book treats of early Christian Art, 
which he introduces with the following admirable remarks :— 


“ In the study of history in general, the circumstances which mark the 
periods of development—the first quickening of the germ, the gradual ex- 
pansion and formation, the influences that check and disturb advancing 
growth, and the successful struggles through which they are overcome— 
have always a peculiar interest, and this is especially the case in the hi- 
story of Christian art. In it we remark a variety of influences in complex 
operation, which trace out a peculiar path distinct from the development of 

_art in other times. We do not recognise the first efforts of imitation com- 
mon to the nations of antiquity, beginning in rude and formless essays, the 
result of indistinct notions, and advancing step by step towards excel- 
lence: on the contrary, we find art in this instance at first shunned and 
despised, then forced into forms outwardly mature, but whose spirit had 
already past away; torpid through long centuries of revolutions, ferments 
and popular migrations; but at length, like the butterfly, casting off the 
lifeless, imprisoning shell, and unfolding its light wings for a free and up- 
ward flight. Yet between this period and the complete attainment of its 
aim, we find art in a variety of differently modified stages of development, 
often dependent on external accidents, often loitering in its progress, as if 
pausing to rest. 

«‘ The first point of interest for us is the relation which subsisted between 
the earliest Christian art and that of heathen antiquity. The flourishing 
period of Grecian art was already past before the establishment of Christi- 
anity ; to create, with the freedom of genius, in the spirit of those great 
artists who had made the undying reputation of Athens, was not the pri- 
vilege of the Roman, nor of the Romanized Greek; but the high ideal 
type, the proportion and relation of forms, the dignified and the noble in 
attitude and gesture—all this was imitated—again and again imitated—on 
the whole not without success. By this means the frivolous luxury of the 
Romans had been stamped with a character of grandeur and elevation, the 
source of which must undoubtedly be sought in the true moral essence of 
Grecian art. 

“« Thus the Christians found a highly finished form of imitation, and a 
very experienced technical skill, of which they might have availed them- 
selves for creations of theirown. But in the peculiar and hostile position 
which they were forced to assume against the heathen religion and its fol- 
lowers, they at first allowed no representation whatever of holy subjects ; 
and when, in later times, their scruples had ceased, heathen art was already 
drawing near to extinction. The Christians therefore first practised the art 
in the degenerate manner of the latest Roman period; with that manner 
they still imbibed the last ray of ancient grandeur ; at the same time they 
applied what they adopted, even from the beginning, in a peculiar manner. 

“* The cause of this determined opposition to the exercise of imitative art 
lay not so much in a blind attachment to the Mosaic law, as in the circum- 
stance that art generally was considered as the servant, nay, even as the 
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pillar of idolatry ; it became known, as we have seen, only in the degraded 
condition into which it had sunk, by ministering to a weak and criminal 
sensuality. It appeared the encourager alike of heathenism and moral de- 
pravity. Artists who wrought images of the gods were regarded as mes- 
sengers and servants of Satan: baptism was denied them by the church, 
so long as they adhered to their profession, and excommunication was pro- 
nounced against the neophyte who followed the prohibited occupation.” 


From the opposition to direct representations of sacred 
subjects arose the use of symbolical disguises, which charac- 
terize the first ages of Christian art: Mr. Kugler thus con- 
cludes his account of these :— 


«* In reviewing the circumstances that have been adduced, we recognize 
in these peculiar representations a new and vital principle displaying itself 
very strikingly in the forms of the declining Pagan world; we recognize, 
in short, the principle of Christian art, which conveys with the objects it 
represents a still deeper meaning, thus exciting the mind of the beholder to 
a corresponding activity of thought. It is true, in the above-mentioned 
efforts this principle is seen only in its early imperfect form ; the connec- 
tion between the representation and its meaning is for the most part as 
yet external, and only to be understood by the assistance of the key fur- 
nished by different passages of Scripture. Yet even in these attempts we 
see an opening to the path which was to lead in future times to such great 
results.” 


The first stage of the development of painting commences 
with the masters of the thirteenth century, amongst whom 
Cimabue occupies the bighest rank. This period is important 
as being one of transition: the stiff, inanimate forms of the 
Byzantine school were beginning to yield to a study of nature 
in connection with that of the antique; the former imparting 
life and truth to the figures, the latter introducing a purity 
of form. The following introduction to the second stage of 
development is a specimen of the philosophical manner in 
which our author reviews the history of art, and contains 
excellent remarks :-— 


«Tn the revival of art, the chief aim of the artist was the intelligible ex- 
pression of the theme he had to treat; to seize this characteristically, to 
represent it faithfully, to give it animation, was his highest ambition. To 
this end his creative power was as yet almost exclusively devoted ; and if 
at times the mind of the individual was in some degree apparent, as in cer- 
tain impassioned representations that have been described, this may have 
been rather from external causes of excitement peculiar to the period, than 
from an inly-feit necessity to express the character and feelings through 
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the medium of the incident represented. It appears at first sight, that 
such a distinction between the theme itself and the manifestation of the in- 
dividual mind in treating it, is inadmissible,—that the repose of a work of 
art would be destroyed by such a disunion; and such in fact is the case: 
but out of this disunion a new and closer alliance was to arise. This se- 
paration and union have their foundation in the very essence of Christian- 
ity, which recognizes no independent value in the world and its phenomena, 
but represents the world as alienated from the Divine Spirit—alienated, yet, 
conscious of its state, ever secking to return. It was for the artist to ex- 
press this relation, this tendency to reconciliation, between the earthly, the 
transitory, and the spiritual and eternal. In the first exercise of art among 
the Christians, this contrast was already apparent; but the form it then 
assumed was merely external. In the further development of art, an arbi- 
trary symbolization was no longer sufficient ; the representation itself was 
required to be at once symbol and meaning. Above all it became neces- 
sary that the creating artist should appear more definitely in his own indi- 
vidual character. It was from his consciousness only that this relation be- 
tween the earthly form and the unearthly spirit could be made evident ; 
only when the representation was the result of original conception, could 
the spiritual meaning be freely expressed. Thus the end, in which the per- 
fection of art was to consist, was again thrown far in advance, and only to 
be attained after many successive ras of development. Thus, too, it was 
at first necessary that a subjective tendency should establish itself exclu- 
sively, that the separation above alluded to should be distinctly defined, be- 
fore the alliance of the opposing principles could be attempted. And in- 
deed this new subjective direction was at first so decidedly prevalent, and 
in some respects so exclusive, that many of the qualities previously ac- 
quired were suffered to remain neglected, and the influence would scarcely 
be exempt from the reproach of having caused some retrogradation, if 
under the circumstances such a judgment did not appear equally partial. 
In fact, the mental bias in question stood in the closest relation to all the 
tendencies of the period, when the so-named romantic principle had at- 
tained its highest development : art and poetry, monastic life and chivalry, 
the homage to saints and the homage to beauty, all the forms of life, bore 
the same stamp, and constituted in their harmony a wondrous and peculiar 
whole. 

“* We shall now consider the next succeeding period of modern art, in 
which this subjective mode of conception prevails. Tuscany, that tract of 
Italy to which the greatest names of the preceding period had belonged, 
still maintains the first place during this new period. ‘Two principal ten- 
dencies are to be distinguished in this stage of the progress of art; they 
are identified with the opposite characteristics, which must always exist in 
the subjective mode of conception. In the one the intellect predominates, 
in the other the feelings; the former seeks to embody its conceptions or 
presentiments of things not finite in visible appearances ; the aim of the 
latter, on the contrary, is to give a higher sanction to the objects of the 
material world, through the influence of a holier feeling. The first may be 
compared in some degree to didactic poetry, and displays itself more or 
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less in allegorical representations, sometimes over-refined and insipid, some- 
times profound in meaning and imaginative: the latter is completely lyric, 
and communicates to its productions the predominating expression of a pe- 
culiar tone of mind. The first direction was more especially that of the 
Florentine artists, the second that of the Sienese.”’ 


We must here close our notice of Kugler’s work; the ex- 
tracts we have given are sufficient specimens of the earnest 
and enlightened manner in which the author treats his sub- 
ject. Our remarks have been directed more to show the utility 
of such an aid to study, than to criticise the pages of the book; 
and we willingly leave to others the gratification of discovering 
verbal inaccuracies or occasional errors, content to speak of it 
generally in the high terms it merits, both as to its design and 
execution. There is an honesty and truth in the criticisms, 
which makes us respect the author even where we differ from 
him ; his view of history is correct, and he has treated it with 
judicious and discriminating care; the language throughout 
is excellent, not weakened by unmeaning and extravagant 
epithets, but conveying every idea, the characteristics of 
painters and the descriptions of works of art, in the clearest, 
most appropriate and forcible manner. No inconsiderable por- 
tion of this praise is due to the lady who undertook the task 
of translation: it is executed with faithfulness and accuracy, 
and the nature of the work required this: whilst a correctness, 
andevenelegance of styleis preserved, nothing of higherimport- 
ance is sacrificed to display ; knowledge and refinement have 
gone hand in hand. The value of the work has been greatly 
increased by the excellent critical and historical remarks which 
have been added by Mr. Eastlake: it would be difficult to find 
another editor so well qualified for the task, uniting the know- 
ledge and true feeling of an artist with a great fund of histo- 
rical information. We take our leave of the book, with safely 
recommending it as the most valuable introductory work to 
the historical study of art which we possess. 

The references we have occasionally made to Mr. Rio’s 
work ‘ De la Poesie Chrétienne, sous la Forme de l’Art,’ will 
have shown our estimation of its spirit. Although we take 
a different standing-point to regard Art, and assign to it 
a wider field of exercise and larger offices, yet, granting him 
his position, we cannot speak too highly of the elevated, pure 
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and noble views of religious art which he upholds: our 
grounds of variance do not exclude a cordial sympathy so far 
as we do agree. 

But before concluding this article, we wish briefly to notice 
another work, which, although partly differing in purpose from 
Mr. Kugler’s, may well be classed with it,as tending to the same 
object of education. This is a critical companion to the public 
galleries by Mrs. Jameson, called, in deference to the fashion 
of the day, a Hand-book-~ although the head has at least some- 
thing more to do with such a work than the hands. “ When 
“ one sees an admirable piece of art,” says Richardson, “ it is 
“ part of the entertainment to know to whom to attribute it, 
“ and to know his history.” Nor is this idle curiosity, but 
consistent with a higher though distinct study of the works 
themselves: such information throws light on the historical 
value of works of art. But Mrs. Jameson’s book is of a 
higher character than a catalogue raisonnée: she has inter- 
spersed her accounts of pictures with critical remarks, evinc- 
ing great discrimination, and extensive knowledge not only 
of the works themselves, but their estimation by the best 
writers, whom she has largely cited, to the exclusion at times 
of criticisms which we should gladly have received from her 
own pen; she has given us enough to make us wish that she 
had given us a great deal more. We should gladly have en- 
tered more fully into the merits of this valuable book, had we 
not already exceeded our limits: it would be difficult to in- 
crease its utility, to better its plan, or improve its general ex- 
ecution. Mrs. Jameson has bestowed great pains and re- 
search in collecting information, and has exercised her usual 
good judgement in the arrangement of her materials. The 
catalogue of pictures in the different galleries is preceded by 
an historical account of each: the introduction to the Royal 
Galleries is a valuable contribution to our national history of 
Art; but we shall rather select her remarks on our National 
Gallery, as affording matter for useful reflection :— 

“‘ The utter want of all arrangement and classification has been publicly 
and severely noticed; but is not the number and choice of the pictures 
much too confined at present to admit of that systematic arrangement we 


admire in the foreign galleries of art? It appears to me that the number 
of pictures should be at least doubled before any such arrangement could 
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be cither improving or satisfactory, though undoubtedly the purposes for 
which the National Gallery has been instituted demand that it should be 
taken into consideration as soon as possible. In the present state of the 
gallery, still in its very infancy, any comparison with some of the celebrated 
foreign galleries would be invidious and absurd. I will only observe that 
in the collection at Berlin, which was begun about the same time with our 
National Gallery, there are now about 900 pictures admirably arranged ; 
in the glorious Pinacothek at Munich there are 1600 pictures, the arrange- 
ment of which appears to me perfect. The Florentine Gallery containing 
about 1500 pictures, that of the Louvre containing about 1350, that of 
Dresden about 1200, that of the city of Frankfort (of recent date, and owing 
its existence to an individual) about 340 pictures, all afford facilities in the 
study of art which we look for in vain, as yet, in our own. 

“A gallery like this—a national gallery—is not merely for the pleasure 
and civilization of our people, but also for their instruction in the value and 
significance of art. How far the history of the progress of painting is con- 
nected with the history of manners, morals, and government, and, above 
all, with the history of our religion, might be exemplified visibly by a col- 
lection of specimens in painting, from the earliest times of its revival, tra- 
cing the pictorial representations of sacred subjects from the ancient By- 
zantine types of the heads of Madonnas and Apostles, through the gradual 
development of taste in design and sensibility to colour, aided by the pro- 
gress in science, which at length burst out in fullest splendour when Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Correggio, Titian, were living at 
the same time. (What an era of light! it dazzles one’s mental vision to 
think of it.) They effected much, but how much did they owe to their 
predecessors? As to the effect which would be produced here by the ex- 
hibition of an old Greek or Siennese Madonna, I can imagine it all ;—the 
sneering wonder, the aversion, the contempt; for as yet we are far from 
that intelligence which would give to such objects their due relative value 
as historic monuments. But we are making progress: in the fine arts, as 
in many other things, knowledge comes after love. Let us not despair of 
possessing at some future period a series of pictures so arranged, with re- 
gard to school and chronology, as to lead the inquiring mind to a study of 
comparative styles in art; to a knowledge of the gradual steps by which it 
advanced and declined ; and thence to a consideration of the causes, lying 
deep in the history of nations and of our species, which led to both. Mean- 
time the very confined precincts assigned to the National Gallery have 
excited some well-founded misgivings, and people ask very naturally— 
‘ Suppose that another munificent spirit were to rise up among us, emulous 
of Sir George Beaumont, Mr. Carr, or Lord Farnborough, and bequeath or 
present a gallery of pictures to the natior : where are they to be hung?’ 
There is indeed a room (a sort of cellar) beneath, where the few pictures 
not exhibited are for the present incarcerated, and which is intended, I 
believe, to receive those for which there is no room above-stairs; but the 
arrangement of space and light is as bad as possible. We may for the 
present comfort ourselves in the reflection that some twenty or thirty pic- 
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tures, which now adorn the walls of these rooms, might be turned out 
without any great loss to the public, or any essential diminution of the 
value and attraction of our National Gallery. But this comfort can only 
last a certain time, and then ? I suppose we must have what the 
Scotch call a flitting, and seek house-room elsewhere.” 

Our readers will have in remembrance the worthy matrons 
whose arduous and ill-paid duty it was, as ministers of the 
crown, to hurry crowds of picture-hunters daily through the 
rooms of our palaces: people came from the uttermost parts 
of the earth to see the Cartoons of Raffaelle, unreasonably 
hoping that for their pains, in toiling through a month’s pilgri- 
mage, they might be allowed to remain one half hour at the 
shrine. But the ministering angel, who drove them before her 
like a flock of sheep, was no respecter of persons, and ever 
and anon jingled her keys, as a polite intimation to the poor 
hungry and travelled artist “to move on.” The picture is 
reversed, and we honour that spirit which has crept into our 
legislature, of recognizing the ability as well as the right of the 
public to study as well as to stare at the treasures of our pub- 
lic galleries. Instead of our being driven starving from the 
doors, they are now opened freely ; we are invited to enter 
and to remain, the only conditions being the proper use of 
the privilege—the condition, that no irreverence or injury be 
done to the great works of art. One consequence of this 
change has been a change of cicerone through the galleries : 
the ministerial function of our former guides is ended, and 
Mrs. Jameson has succeeded to their place; as is often the 
case, a small change effects an immense difference. We must 
notice one thing with earnest satisfaction in reference to this 
subject. The most important consideration is, not so much the 
immediate benefit brought to the nation by the free opening 
of our galleries, as what this change indicates in the national 
mind itself. The Government has learnt to recognize the im- 
portance of these aids to the people’s education; and we 
already see the fruits of their liberal measures, in the import- 
ant fact, that a power of seeing has, in a large degree (pro- 
portioned to the time it has been admitted) led to a power, or 
what is still better to a desire, of appreciating. Here lie the 
proofs, in the appearance of such books as Mrs. Jameson’s 
and Kugler’s Handbooks of Art—works full of knowledge and 
right criticism, which are in the hands of thousands, instruct- 
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ing the studious, making studious the idle-minded ; making 
Art, as something new and strange, work in the hearts and 
minds of those who never before looked beyond the canvass 
of the picture, nor dreamt of any relation between mind 
and expression, nor imagined that there existed deep and re- 
ligious sympathies and understanding between the artist and 
the spectator, and that the key to those sympathies was the 
work itself, which, like a mirror placed before two objects, 
reveals the one to the other, and is the centre of the mutual 
efforts of their minds. 


Articue VII. 


1. Statistik des Oestreichischen Kaiserstaates. Von JOHANN 
Sprincer. Wien, 1840. 


2. Unpublished Official Reports and other Documents. 


In our last number we endeavoured to furnish our readers 
with a picture of the social condition of the various provinces 
of the Austrian empire, in part drawn from the official pub- 
lications of the Austrian government, which we illustrated 
and completed by adding other unpublished documents, of 
equal authenticity, from our private resources. We then as- 
signed a double motive for attempting this task. The import- 
ance of so great an empire in the scale of European nations, 
and the interest attaching to authentic statistical details re- 
specting its condition, would alone prove spur enough to the 
scientific inquirer to urge him to a study of these welcome 
materials. But even the general reader in England must be 
able to appreciate the utility of illustrating the state and pro- 
spects of a power, which is our natural political ally, and which, 
if it had been better known or more carefully studied, would 
in all probability by this time have been found to be no less 
ardently our commercial ally. 

From these two reasons we find ourselves induced to ex- 
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tend our labours, and to anticipate the disclosures of the 
Vienna cabinet upon a most important subject, in both re- 
spects. The financial system of Austria, which has ever been 
veiled in almost impenetrable secrecy, will occupy us in the 
present number; and we feel convinced that the information 
which we are enabled to impart, will both be interesting to 
the financier, and will promote the better understanding of 
the true interests of both countries, which is the object that 
we have most at heart. While forwarding this desirable ob- 
ject, we at the same time furnish a mass of valuable materials 
illustrative of the working of taxation in general, which can- 
not fail to be peculiarly acceptable at a moment when the 
financial difficulties of our own land attract such merited and 
serious attention, and which afford many useful points for 
comparison. 

But in inviting our readers to found a study, of the kind 
we have described, upon the materials here offered, we feel that 
they have a right to be satisfied of the authenticity of the do- 
cuments thus put forward, and upon this head we are pre- 
pared with the fullest assurances. It will be remembered that 
at various preceding periods we have published documents 
emanating from the same source, of which we need only allude 
to the tables of the mining produce of the empire, and of the 
number of manufacturers, tradesmen, etc. in the empire, given 
in our Number XXI. These two tables have since been 
published by the Austrian government, and thus is their au- 
thenticity placed beyond a doubt. ‘The tables which we now 
give, having been drawn from the same quarter, deserve there- 
fore implicit confidence, and are moreover indirectly guaran- 
teed by M. Springer, the author of the last and best statistical 
description of Austria, who evidently had the same papers 
under his hand, but who, from timidity or constraint, only ex- 
tracted loosely from them. M. Springer has thus robbed his 
work of the value which would otherwise be attached to it, 
while he deprives the state of the advantages it would have 
reaped from a free and full disclosure of its financial policy. 
It is from the conviction that the investigation into which we 
are about to enter will show the resources of that mighty 
empire to be both more extensive and better managed than is 
generally supposed, that we feel no repugnance thus to anti- 
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cipate the disclosures of the Vienna cabinet respecting its 
financial system. Governments have only recently, and very 
partially, begun to appreciate the utility of submitting their 
financial operations to public scrutiny, and in many countries 
a most unnecessary mystery is made of the national re- 
venue and expenditure, lowering the credit of the state in 
the money market, while the subject in such lands is de- 
prived of the grand means of tracing many inconveniences 
to their true source. For if the population-returns of any 
country show us the practical effect of its system of go- 
vernment, and enable us to judge of its general character, the 
financial department affords the clearest insight into the work- 
ing of the state machine, and points like an index to the parts 
where the pressure is unequal or the materials unsound. 

The series of Tables, illustrating the financial system of the 
Austrian empire, which we now for the first time give to the 
world, emanate from the statistical bureau, which on a former 
occasion we stated to have been instituted by the late Empe- 
ror Francis, for his private information, and for that of the 
chief officers of the administration. They are therefore to be 
looked upon as the returns furnished from the various de- 
partments of the state,—the key to which, and the means of 
controlling whose authenticity, the minister of the finances 
naturally possessed. They were not drawn up for publication, 
nor were even the population-returns for the whole empire 
ever allowed to be published during the reign of the late Em- 
peror. Thus, while we guarantee their authenticity, we are 
able to vindicate them from the suspicion attaching to too 
many documents of the kind that have of late years been 
made public, of being got up for the occasion. If there is here 
any falsification, it must be a deception practised on the sove- 
reign by his confidential advisers—a notion which the circum- 
stances do not warrant us in entertaining. The circumstance 
of these Tables coming into our possession is easily explained, 
by the fact of their circulating at Vienna in sufficient number 
to be accessible to almost any one who feels interest in them. 
The separate tables, it will be observed, have no special bear- 
ing upon the financial balance-sheet with which the series in 
our Appendix commences, and which proceeds from another 
quarter. ‘This budget-sheet is extracted from the confidential 
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report made to the Emperor by the minister of the finances, 
M. von Eichhoff, for the year 1837. With the sums given 
in this interesting statement the totals of many of the tables 
do not exactly coincide, for reasons that will be evident to all 
who peruse them. It would require a much more voluminous 
detail of every branch of receipt and expenditure than the 
general statements here given contain, to make the totals ex- 
actly tally with the net sums which must be inserted in the 
budget. These tables do not profess to enter into such par- 
ticulars, but convey a mass of statistical information of the 
highest value, both to the political economist and to the 
statesman, and as such we present them to our readers. 

The Austrian revenue moreover derives from various 
sources, many of which, although retained in different degrees 
in most of the continental states, have long disappeared from 
the budget of Great Britain, while others have sunk into 
comparative insignificance with the rapid growth of the re- 
venue drawn from the taxes on consumption. Of the sums 
drawn from the consolidated fund entitled “the Political 
Fund,” and which is composed of the estates confiscated 
from the suppressed convents and monasteries by Joseph IL., 
or rather of such of these as have not been sold, no account 
is taken in the receipts; and the supplementary sums paid 
annually to cover the deficiency in the disbursements of the 
various branches for whose use this fund was originally de- 
stined, are alone stated in the budget, which therefore does 
not show the whole expenditure in any department. Our 
table No. VIII. contains the receipts of this fund in detail, 
whose revenue from landed and other property amounts to 
39,743,858 florins. Perfectly distinct from the landed-pro- 
perty belonging to the political fund are the crown lands, of 
which we have only the netto revenue in the budget stated 
at 3,339,914 florins. The expenses of the army are also de- 
frayed out of special estates; so that the budget shows only 
the excess of expenditure over the fund. The monopolies of 
salt and tobacco, although only another form of an excise 
duty, and as such entered amongst the indirect taxes, appear 
to the English reader in an unaccustomed shape. The im- 
perial factories and the revenues from the mines form sepa- 
rate items in the receipts, as do the more usual ones of the 
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post-office and the public lottery. The reader will find it 
easy to conceive that the special accounts of each of these 
branches may vary from the netto sum entered in the budget; 
inasmuch as the salaries of many public officers, which have 
to be deducted in the detailed account, are included in the 
general statement under the head of civil-service salaries. A 
complete exposition of the cases in which these deviations 
occur, would of course form a work demanding much time 
and space. 

It forms no part of our present task to justify or to criticize 
the official statements, which we give as we find them, con- 
tenting ourselves with the addition which they form to the 
mass of intelligence which has already been published on 
financial matters; and indeed the enumeration, with a con- 
cise description, of each of the sources of revenue, and of 
the various branches of expenditure, will probably occupy 
as much space as can here be afforded. The authentic source 
whence these documents proceed, authorises us to regard them 
as a fair basis for the deduction of general principles; but 
even this we shall be obliged to reserve for a future number, 
when we shall endeavour to elucidate their practical applica- 
tion to our own relations with the empire. Here we would 
seek to present as clear and satisfactory a picture as our ma- 
terials will allow, of the taxation and state-expenditure of the 
agglomeration of nations ruled by the Emperor of Austria, 
and embracing a large portion of the finest part of Europe. 

A short survey of the financial difficulties under which the 
empire laboured during the last war will be necessary, in order 
to convey a just idea of the efforts which were requisite to raise 
the revenue to anything like an amount corresponding with 
the expenditure. ‘The mode of raising the revenue will afford 
many interesting facts even for the experienced financier. In 
the expenditure we have not only an useful picture of the 
state-machinery, and not a few examples of good management, 
mingled with others that should serve for warnings, but a prac- 
tical illustration of the social side of the financial position of 
a large portion of Europe. Finally, the statement of the 
public debt, after this inquiry into the capability of Austria 
to meet its engagements, will show the position which this 
empire has a right to hold in the forum of nations, denominated 
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in our age the money-market, and which, as we before hinted, 
we think will not be found an unfavourable one. 

The budget of the year 1837 affords a fair basis for our in- 
quiries. After a period of twenty-five years of almost unin- 
terrupted peace, and of the most consistent adherence to one 
system,—before the changes consequent upon a new reign be- 
came perceptible, and before the extraordinary failures of the 
crops in the west of Europe affected the agricultural inter- 
ests of the empire to the extent that took place in the subse- 
quent years,—we have the best opportunity of judging of the 
working of the Austrian financial plan. To this year we shall 
confine ourselves, and only refer to other years in order to 
illustrate by comparison the increase or decrease of parti- 
cular branches of the revenue. 

On a former occasion we alluded to two peculiar influences 
whose effects were most conspicuous in the condition of the na- 
tion, as shown by the population-returns in 1837. Of course 
the same influences affected materially the financial opera- 
tions of the preceding years. We allude to the division in 
the empire occasioned by the free constitution enjoyed by 
Hungary, and to the personal influence of the late Emperor. 
The exemption of Hungary from many of the burdens which 
press heavily on the other provinces, has had the effect of 
allowing capital to accumulate in that country, and has raised 
its agriculture to a footing equal to that of central Europe. 
The small revenue drawn from Hungary has had besides a 
negative effect, which was also good in its way; the minister 
having been compelled to husband resources which a greater 
command of means might have tempted him to despise. The 
Hungarian provinces, however, are by no means the only 
countries highly taxed within the empire, and the unproduc- 
tiveness of the indirect taxation of such rich lands is, as we 
shall see, to be ascribed to causes that might be obviated by 
judicious financial arrangements. 

As we have not withheld our opinion of that part of the 
late Emperor’s direction which appeared to us defective, we 
are glad here to have an opportunity of doing justice to one 
trait in his political character, which it must be owned is of 
paramount importance—his inflexible efforts to support the 
credit of his government for financial integrity during the last 
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twenty years of his reign. Yet were these efforts, brilliant 
as was the success which attended them, scarcely considered 
by the nation as an equivalent for the blow inflicted in 1811 
by Count Wallis’s famous edict of bankruptcy. We must 
go back as far as that year in order to give a clear view of the 
present financial position of the empire. The immense expen- 
diture occasioned by the French wars, which terminated with 
the treaties of Campoformio and Pressburg, was rendered the 
more pressing, as the gradual dismemberment of the empire 
lessened the sources of revenue by which it was to be sup- 
ported. The loss of Belgium, the Milanese, the Suabian ter- 
ritories, and lastly of Tyrol and Illyria, had curtailed the re- 
ceipts of the Crown by one fifth ; while war was daily growing 
more expensive to carry on, and the continuance of peace im- 
plied a resignation of such extensive territories by the con- 
quered party. arly in the revolutionary war, besides forced 
loans, recourse was had to the desperate measure of unlimited 
issues of paper-money; yet, down to 1799, there was but 
little difference between the value in circulation of notes and 
metal. The war which terminated with the battle of Auster- 
litz had a more sensible effect upon the credit of the state, 
and in 1805 the paper currency was at a discount of thirty- 
three per cent. ‘The armed peace which lasted through the 
three following years increased the distress of the government, 
and at the close of 1808 the value of paper had fallen fifty- 
five per cent., 100 florins in coin being equivalent to 220 
florins in paper. The paper money at that time in circulation 
amounted to 706,654,140 florins, or more than £70,000,000 
sterling. The depreciation of the copper coin was another 
measure resorted to; and this was carried so far, that in 1807 
80,000,000 of florins in copper were in circulation, a large 
proportion of which contained only one cwt. of copper in the 
nominal value of £160. In 1810 an attempt was made to 
change the name under which the paper-issues were emitted, 
and a new sinking-fund was established on the basis of an 
income-tax, but, as may be imagined, without effect. The 
new cessions of territory, and the hopeless state in which the 
peace of Pressburg, concluded after the battle of Wagram in 
1809, had left the nation, completed the exhaustion of the 
government resources, and a formal declaration of bankruptcy 
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was the result. The amount of paper in circulation was 
1,060,798,753 florins, or more than one hundred millions 
sterling. This sum by a stroke of the pen was reduced to 
one-fifth of its value, the edict of the 20th of February 1811 
having declared that 100 florins in bullion was the amount 
at which the bank would redeem 500 florins of paper. The 
copper money was t the same time reduced from its nominal 
to its real value, and a new coinage announced, in which one 
cwt. of metal represented the value of only 2134 florins, or 
twenty-three pounds sterling. 

The harshness as well as the inefficiency of this measure, 
which soon became perceptible, seem to have made a deep 
impression on the Emperor’s mind. The project had been 
kept so close a secret, that even high officers of state and near 
friends of the minister had no suspicion that it was so near 
realization. The only real gain accruing from it to the go- 
vernment, was the defrauding of the claimants for goods de- 
livered by contract which had not been paid for. A judicious 
financial operation could have bought up the paper in cir- 
culation at about the same price, without compromising the 
credit of the state; or a simple declaration of inability to pay 
for the moment would have left things nearly as they were, 
provided no further issues of paper were attempted. But 
the edict went further, and declared that all contracts pending 
between individuals, all debts, and claims for money of what- 
ever kind, were reduced to the same standard, and the con- 
fusion in the empire thus became interminable. The reduc- 
tion of the value of the old paper was intended to facilitate 
the issue of a new set of notes, but the discredit of the go- 
vernment caused these to be refused by the public in general, 
while advantage was taken of the moment by such as received 
the new notes in payment of salaries or claims, to tender them 
in acquittal of their debts to others. Fortunes thus changed 
hands in the most distressing manner; the lender was every- 
where ruined ; the borrower often realized an immense proper- 
ty. The old paper, which the government could only exchange 
for its new issues of redemption-notes (Einlisungs-Scheine), 
instead of sustaining the value fixed by the edict, fell in 
many cases from }th to ith or }th of even its nominal value, 
especially in Hungary, from which country a large importa- 
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tion of grain took place in consequence of a failure in the 
harvest. Property had no longer any value; of course such a 
state of things could not continue under other than excep- 
tional circumstances. 

That it did continue, however, and that in such financial 
difficulties the general rising against France took place in 
1813, can be explained in the first place by the productive 
nature of the soil in the greater part of the empire, united 
with a thin and scattered population, and by the absolute ne- 
cessity for something to represent a circulating medium after 
everything in the shape of bullion had disappeared. In times 
of great speculative excitement in America, a provincial bank 
was so hardly pressed for notes that whole packets were emit- 
ted without a signature. In Austria in like manner the dire 
necessity of the trader kept the paper issues of the govern- 
ment, whose credit was so totally lost,in some demand. But 
the trade supported by these means was confined to the trans- 
port of the first necessities of life from one province to the 
other. Manufacturing industry and all undertakings requi- 
ring any investment of capital gradually dwindled away, and 
the spinning-wheel and domestic loom supplied the place of 
modern mechanical inventions. The social system was re- 
duced to its primitive elements. In such a state of things it 
was fortunate for the government that so powerful a means 
for carrying off the excited feelings of the nation presented 
itself as the invasion of France. 

It was not until a year after the second treaty of Paris, in 
1816, under the ministry of Count Stadion, that an attempt 
could be made to restore that degree of order which was ne- 
cessary to the existence of the state. On the failure of the 
attempt to recommend the redemption-notes, another French 
invention had been resorted to, and notes of anticipation on 
the revenue of coming years were issued, with just as little 
success. ‘They were taken where it was necessary by the re- 
ceivers of salaries; but in the market their real, amounted 
but to twenty-seven per cent. of their nominal, value. It was 
no easy matter even to ascertain the exact amount of the 
issues that had been made; but a careful investigation fixed 
them at something near 638,715,925 florins in redemption 
and anticipation notes, or about 64,000,000/. sterling. Four 
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ordinances, dated the 1st of July 1816, put an end to this 
wretched state of things in a most desirable, if not in a cre- 
ditable, manner. The government declared its readiness to 
pay off these notes in silver, at the rate of 100 florins in bul- 
lion for 250 florins in paper. This is the origin of the double 
currency which since that epoch has prevailed in Vienna 
under the denomination of note, and convention money. 
From this epoch trade and manufactures began to revive ; the 
resources of the richest empire in Europe came into play. It 
was known that the Emperor took great personal interest in 
these arrangements, and indeed the nation had no other gua- 
rantee than his steadiness for their durability ; so that it was 
natural he should enjoy a large share of the gratitude felt by 
those who were benefited by a restoration of credit, and 
hence the basis of the popularity which “ Kaiser Franz” for 
many years really enjoyed. 

In the following year, 1817, the national bank of Vienna 
was founded, and the shares of 500 florins each were sold for 
1000 florins in paper and 100 florins in silver, at which rate 
the whole capital of 2,531,050 florins was subscribed. The 
increase of trade which took place on the restoration of order, 
under the prospect of a continuance of peace, came to the aid 
of the government, and the notes of the new bank soon cir- 
culated at the full value. The operations in the funds were 
attended in the commencement with less success. A loan of 
120,000,000 florins, declared in October 1816 at five per cent. 
was taken partly at Frankfort and Augsburg at the low figure 
of forty-six per cent. A second loan negotiated in 1818 for 
50,000,000 florins is said not to have brought a higher figure ; 
and loans contracted in 1823, 1824 and 1826 to the amount of 
one hundred millions of florins were taken on disadvantageous 
terms, owing to the depression occasioned by the troubles in 
Sardinia and Naples, and the active share that Austria seemed 
inclined to take in so dubious a task as the maintaining of 
order in Italy. At that period the Austrian government 
reaped the first reward of its endeavours to restore financial 
order, and to give stability to property at home; for although 
the nature, and still more the manner, of this foreign inter- 
ference was highly unpopular with the German and Slavonic 
portions of the empire, yet the conviction of the necessity for 
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maintaining tranquillity was so deeply rooted, that not the 
least symptoms of opposition or of a desire to check the pro- 
ceedings of the executive manifested itself to the northward 
of the Alps. 

For Austria, it was of the last consequence that the success 
of these operations in Italy, as well as of the French invasion 
of Spain, had the effect of putting a termination to the dispo- 
sition to political plots, which were henceforth considered to 
be unavailing. The interval that elapsed, until the July revo- 
lution and Polish war once more set everything in jeopardy, 
served to consolidate and to give a new stimulus to credit. 
In 1829 the dividends on the shares of the national bank had 
risen from 30 florins to 63 florins per annum on the share of 
500 florins, a figure which they have since but little exceeded. 
The value of the shares themselves had risen to 1500 florins 
and above, although the rate of discount had been reduced 
from 5 to 4 per cent. 

Have we here, perhaps, the true solution of the riddle why 
all the Austrian provinces remained tranquil during the 
storms of 1830? 

But if our slight historical sketch testifies to the value of 
tranquillity, at whatever cost it may be purchased, for a land 
in which security of property, the basis of all industry and 
wealth, has been shaken in the manner we have described, 
the experience of the following years affords an equally im- 
portant lesson. The revolution of July in France, with the 
subsequent outbursts in Belgium and Poland, had a serious 
and salutary influence on the rest of the continent. These 
risings were in a great measure the result of the increase of 
wealth in the shape of labour, capital and knowledge in the 
different countries of Europe,—an improvement which natu- 
rally caused the owners to look for greater freedom of exer- 
tion, and to demand greater marks of respect from their 
governments than they enjoyed under the restoration. The 
jealousy entertained by Holland of Belgium, and by Russia of 
Poland, were felt as serious evils, repressive of the growth of 
prosperity in the weaker portions of those states. Austria 
was not in exactly a parallel position, but the discontent of 
the Italian provinces arose from a similar cause. It cannot 
be denied that after 1830 an increased activity in every branch 
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of trade was observable, notwithstanding the drain made upon 
the public coffers of the empire for great military equipments. 
Under the improved state of government, however, the sums 
thus disbursed remained in the country, and even contributed 
to support the inland manufactures; while the necessity of 
preventing collisions between the people and the troops caused 
more attention to be paid to the comforts and discipline of the 
latter. The average official value of the exports and imports of 
the empire inthe six years from 1823 to 1828 inclusive, amounted 
to 88,650,219 florins imported, and 95,905,780 florins export- 
ed; whereas the average of the six years, from 1830 to 1835, 
gave for the imports 102,835,341 florins, and for the exports 
111,246,215 florins; with the remarkable difference, that in 
the former period the trade was stationary, while in the latter 
it increased, in the exports 30 per cent., in the imports 6 
per cent. in value, notwithstanding the rapid fall in price of 
almost every article. This rapid increase is in no small de- 
gree to be ascribed to the greater attention paid to the 
interests of the subject, and to the relaxation of numerous 
petty restraints upon exertion; and the effect would probably 
be still more remarkable had the cause been more active. 
The government reaped its share of the benefit arising from 
the growing prosperity of the state, for its revenues became 
abundant and regular; and loans, which it was still obliged 
occasionally to negotiate, were of late years readily taken at 
par by the capitalists of Vienna. 

In 1835 the steam-boat communication with the Levant 
and the Black Sea by the way of Trieste and the Danube 
was called into play, and gave increased activity to trade. 
The exports in 1837 reached the sum of 119,621, 758 florins ; 
the imports amounted to 120,897,761 florins. 

Although these statements indicate a progressive improve- 
ment in the wealth of the nation, yet it will doubtless excite 
surprise that the foreign trade of an empire as populous as 
France, and by a full fifth more peopled than Great Britain, 
should not exceed one-third of the amount of that of the 
first-named power, and amount to but one-fifth of the trade 
of England. We have, however, seen how the country was 
drained of capital and checked in its progress to industry by 
the war. The inquiry we are now engaged in wil. show us 
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what has been done since the peace to restore commercial 
activity and encourage manufactures. 

The general survey of the revenue and expenditure given 
in our table No. I., shows that the sum levied under the head of 
direct taxes amounts to about 60 per cent. of the sum raised 
by indirect taxation. The netto amount of the direct taxes 
is 47,159,168 florins, and of this sum 37,599,496 florins are 
levied on the land. The land-tax exceeds the produce of the 
excise and customs’ duties taken together, although the excise 
embraces a number of the first objects of necessity that in 
most lands are untaxed, and includes many agricultural pro- 
ductions. The flour, meal and provender consumed in the 
large cities is taxed at their gates, as the table given in our 
last number showing the sum raised for the “ Octroi” of 
Vienna proves. Meat, malt, spirits and beer are also heavily 
taxed ; and in Austria it may with truth be said, that the 
landowner bears a very heavy proportion of the national 
burdens. But it is probable that so large a sum as four 
millions of pounds sterling could not be raised at all, espe- 
cially with the low prices for produce which we find in most 
of the provinces, were it not for a circumstance which is in 
itself (with low prices and imperfect cultivation) no evidence 
of great national prosperity,—we mean the great subdivision 
of the land. 

The large estates which many of the nobles of Austria own 
in the provinces to the northward of the Alps, and on some 
of which 60,000 and more peasants are domiciled, form 
masses united solely by the now much-loosened manorial 
bond, and the claim which the landlord has upon a portion 
of the labour of the inhabitants. Of this tenure of land we 
gave some illustrations in our last number, and then stated 
that of late years the peasant landholder was in every respect, 
although bound by this obligation to labour, regarded by the 
law as the landowner. He stands in the position of the 
English copyholder whose incumbrances have not been fined 
down. The desire of the territorial rulers to draw their 
revenues directly from the peasant, instead of raising them 
through the intervention of the lords of the manor, facilitated 
this transition of property in Germany, as it doubtless did with 
us. In Austria the change was effected at a later period than in 
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England and Germany, and the different provinces are still 
in various stages of progress in the transition. 

To comprehend this state of things, we must go back to 
the original conditions of the tenure of landed-property in 
all the provinces, which evidently were feudal in their or- 
ganization, the fief-holder having received the use of the land, 
on certain conditions of service from the owner. C. F, 
Eichhorn fixes the period when the actual property in the land, 
instead of the usufruct, was assumed by lawyers in Germany 
to have been transferred to the peasant, as lying between the 
years 1517 and 1648. In Austria we have said it occurred 
later, and it was not until the reign of MariaTheresia that the 
Crown interfered to control the stipulations dictated by the 
landlord to his peasant. Under Joseph II., at the close of the 
last century, the Crown went a step further, and, assuming 
an independent position for the peasant, arbitrarily fixed 
the sum which he could well afford to pay for his holding 
at 30 per cent. of the gross produce of the land. As how- 
ever the state was desirous to secure the sum demanded as 
land-tax, and fixed this at 12} per cent., the remaining 17} 
per cent. was awarded to the landlord in lieu of all claims. 
According to this standard, therefore, the peasants’ dues, 
whether in labour or in money, have been modelled in the 
German and Slavonic provinces, notwithstanding the great 
discontent it occasioned, and the temporary and partial sus- 
pension of the operation of the law which Leopold, Joseph’s 
successor, found it necessary to order. The final adoption 
of the principle (in practice, if not in theory) was only carried 
through after the awful scenes of the French revolution had 
made men feel the insecure tenure of property upon the old 
footing, and when the pressure of financial difficulties de- 
manded, in the imperative manner we have seen, a sacrifice 
from those who were most interested in the reorganization 
of the state. The landlord was further mulcted by the 
laws enacted by Maria Theresia and Joseph, inasmuch as the 
labour which he was allowed to demand from his peasant 
was restricted to field-, and in some instances to farm -ser- 
vice. He thus received his rent in a specific commodity 
which could only be applied to a destined purpose, and 
which became less valuable in proportion as improved tools 
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and machinery made it superabundant in the market. He 
was indeed allowed to sell his superfluous labour, but only 
for agricultural purposes. Thus, besides the loss of the pro- 
perty in the land held by the peasant, and of the profit 
deriving from any increase in its value, he was not even left 
the free disposal of the rent to which it was acknowledged 
that he was entitled. In this manner the large estates may 
be said to have been arbitrarily divided amongst the la- 
bourers, and hence the great subdivision of the land. An- 
other circumstance attaching to these regulations was, that 
they were not adopted after deliberation with the estates of 
the different provinces, but were promulgated by the plenary 
authority of the sovereign. They mark however, significantly 
enough, the rise of the tiers état in the social scale. 

The circumstances under which the introduction of the 
land-tax in its present shape, in the northern provinces of the 
empire, became practicable and desirable, may be inferred 
from the fact of its being submitted to by the nobles. In 
the state of continental politics since the French revolution, 
the necessity of maintaining a large standing-army was para- 
mount. Such a force can only be supported at a vast pecu- 
niary expense, and in unsettled times the only source of re- 
venue is the land. In the northern provinces the land-tax is 
levied on the cultivated surface, and is rated, not according 
to the amount produced, but according to the facilities which 
the quality of the soil affords to the cultivator. The tax thus 
operates as a stimulus to the greatest possible production, 
since on soils of equal quality a small crop pays the same 
tax as a large one. As long as a country is inhabited, a mo- 
derate land-tax will yield a constant revenue; because the 
first articles of sustenance are in every country originally— 
that is to say, with a thin population—grown cheaper at home 
than they can be bought elsewhere. The land is classified, 
according to its powers of yielding corn, under the ordinary 
system of tillage in a threefold rotation, of winter corn, sum- 
mer corn, the third year being left for fallow. If this basis 
be not correct as a scientific one, it at the least admits of an 
extension of the impost to very poor soils without much 
ground of complaint ; and the calculations being everywhere 
founded on the experience of preceding years, and reduced 
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into money according to the market prices of the several 
districts, on an average taken from the last twenty years of 
the last century, the tax cannot be said to have operated dis- 
couragingly upon the investraent of capital and the cultiva- 
tion of natural advantages, while the grades of difference 
arising from position and unequal distribution of capital are 
taken with the quality of the soil into the account. If we 
compare the market prices in the different provinces, as shown 
in table No. 1X. of our last number, for years when the in- 
crease of population and the progress of other branches of 
industry had raised the price, or at least extended considera- 
bly the sale of grain, we shall find the profit arising to the 
cultivator (and out of which he of course ultimately pays his 
tax) so small, that the surrender made by the landlord of the 
land itself, on condition of the peasant’s charging himself with 
the tax, was little more than a nominal sacrifice. 

Under other circumstances than the great subdivision of 
the land, on the present mode of rating peasants’ holdings, 
so large a sum as is now collected could certainly not have 
been raised from the land. If the soil had remained divided 
into large estates, a tax raised in large sums would have been 
an intolerable burden for the landowner, and would probably 
have led (as in Poland) to a paralyzation of the influence of 
government. If apportioned simply according to the surface 
of land cultivated, without classification or increasing with 
improvements, it would have restricted enterprise, and have 
kept a great deal of land out of tillage. The only tax of im- 
portance in a country in which political or moral causes im- 
pede the accumulation of capital, is the land-tax; and its 
measure must be the amount that the country can afford 
without checking enterprise by depriving it of the means it 
requires for improvement. When the provisory arrangement 
adopted after the war by the late Emperor, until an exact 
measurement of the land and its produce should be com- 
pleted, was published, the principle here described was car- 
ried out, perhaps unconsciously, and the rate fluctuated in 
the levy imposed on each province. Our table No. II. 
shows a division into two classes. In the eight provinces of 
the first division a distinction is drawn between dominical 
and rustical property in the land-tax levied. Under the for- 
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mer denomination the property of such nobles is compre- 
hended as they retain in land, together with the amount of 
the rents and dues which they derive from the holdings of 
their peasants. From the sums thus assessed, the cost of 
maintaining the manorial courts, the churches, glebe-houses, 
schools, and other obligatory charges is deducted, and on the 
remainder the tax is levied. The rate charged on dominical 
property is about one half of the rate on rustical property, or 
the land held by citizens or peasants under the manorial 
bond. If a person who is not a noble buys dominical pro- 
perty, he pays the land-tax on it at the usual rate on rustical 
property in the same province. This inconvenience is ob- 
viated by purchasing a patent of nobility, which is scarcely 
ever refused to the holder of dominical property, and which 
may therefore be considered as an additional tax upon such 
property, by limiting the market in which it is saleable. 

These remarks will explain the striking inequality evident 
upon the face of our table (No. II.) in the tax levied upon 
the land. In Lower Austria the land-tax averages 44 kreut- 
zers, or one shilling and five pence per joch of cultivated land 
(about one shilling per acre); in Upper Austria the average 
was nearly twelvepence per joch; in Styria the same; in Il- 
lyria abouteight pence; in the Illyrian Coast two shillings and 
sixpence ; in Bohemia one shilling and fourpence ; in Moravia 
nearly one shilling and eightpence ; and in Galicia fourpence 
on the cultivated joch, which is about 12ths English acres. 
In all these provinces the distinction between rustical and 
dominical property obtains*. 

The actual survey of about one half of the empire, which 
was entrusted to a commission, was completed by the end of 
1837; but in the province of Lower Austria alone were the 
corrections and disputed demands sufficiently adjusted to 
allow of the application of the new standard in that year. 
M. Springer states that the estimate of the netto produce of 





* A practical illustration of this mode of rating the land-tax is given in Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s Geographical Dictionary, under the head “ dustria.”’ The practical 
distinction between the noble in Austria (where there is a practical distinction) 
and the citizen or peasant, consists in the privilege of the first-named class to 
hold land without a fine. In England no such distinction now exists; the lower 
grades are therefore practically raised to the level of the nobles. Hence the dis- 
regard shown in England respecting what, in countries less advanced, is called 
purity of blood. The English citizen and peasant rank in matters of inheritance 
with the English noble, and consequently with the nobles of every other state. 
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that province for 1837 was 14,166,254 florins, which makes 
41 per cent. of the gross sum given in the table at 34,592,836 
florins. The amount charged for land-tax on the netto sum 
being 2,395,000 florins, is nearly equal to 17 per cent. But 
it is said that the dues and services drawn by the landlords, 
and which are taxed with the lands, are deducted from the 
nettoamount, and that the general charge is about 13} percent. 
in Lower Austria on the estimated netto yield of the land. It 
must, however, not be forgotten, that the valuation is a very 
moderate one, and that but little of the land is now cultivated 
in the primitive mode of two crops with a fallow in the third 
year; consequently the real gross produce of that province 
must be far greater than the sum at which it is valued in the 
table. 

The earliest attempt to estimate methodically the produce 
of a country for the purpose of taxing it directly, appears to 
have been made in the Milanese, immediately on the first 
cession of that territory to Austria in the middle of the six- 
teenth century. A land-tax, levied both in kind and in money, 
had previously existed, but was rated in so arbitrary a man- 
ner, and was so unjustly divided, that, when the necessities of 
Charles V. obliged him to husband his resources, he had to 
appoint a commission for the improvement of the mode of 
levying it. On this occasion, Carli tells us, it was proposed to 
impose a tax upon persons engaged in trade in order to equa- 
lize the burden; but they escaped, under the pretext that it 
was impossible to draw the necessary distinction between the 
commission trade for other countries and the inland traffic. 
Under circumstances of equal competition with neighbouring 
states, of course a tax upon commission trade would have 
transferred that source of profit to other countries ; but it is 
probable that the exemption of the traders was then carried 
by their influence in the municipal councils. Under the 
Spanish government the old confusion was re-established : 
an immense number of civil servants eat up the revenue, the 
levy of which was most iniquitously divided between the coun- 
try “commune” and the citizens. The constant wars, in 
which the Milanese suffered so much from friend and foe, 
were accompanied by a rapid increase of imposts, which 
fell heaviest upon those classes who were not represented in 
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the municipal corporations; until at last a common labourer 
had to pay a poll-tax, amounting at different periods to 10, 
15, or even 20 scudi (from £2: 10s. to £5), while the debts 
of the corporate bodies attained a fearful height. Under these 
circumstances a great expatriation of the most useful hands 
took place. Mantua, Bergamo, Brescia, and even Venice, 
became enriched with the arts and manufactures which Milan, 
in the days of its prosperity, had monopolized. The climax 
to this distress was formed by an edict from Madrid, dated 
1ith July, 1671, authorising the corporations to break faith 
with the public creditor, and to pay in future but 3 and 23 
per cent. for loans which had been contracted at and over 
5 per cent. As a consequence of the oppression of Spanish 
taxation, and the ruin of trade by the artificial rise effected 
in the price of labour, it is stated by Carli that the popula- 
tion of Milan, towards the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, was reduced to 6000; whereas, a century before, the 
cloth and silk manufactures in the city gave alone employ- 
ment to 60,000 hands. 

Under these circumstances the victorious arms of Eugene 
brought the Milanese under the rule of the Hapsburg em- 
peror Charles VI, in 1706. The regulation of the finances 
was his first concern. A commission caused a minute esti- 
mate to be made of the annual produce of the land in every 
commune. The cost of cultivation was carefully ascertained 
and deducted, and the land divided into classes according to 
its fertility under the customary mode of tillage. The di- 
stinction between citizens and peasants was done away, and 
a system of taxation of the land established, which has since 
served as a model both for the empire and for the greater 
part of the continent of Europe. The land-tax (impét foncier) 
introduced into France after the revolution was modelled upon 
the “ Cataster”* of Milan. 

The advanced state of agriculture in Italy at the time the 
land-tax was first introduced into those provinces does not 
altogether explain the high rate which is now levied. The as- 
sessment made by the vice-regal government of France was 
higher than had previously existed, and the additional arbitrary 





* From card, orepedy (barbarice). 
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contributions demanded during the French sway made it ap- 
pear an alleviation when they were no longer raised. If the 
advantages of soil and climate, the high price of produce, and 
the facilities for foreign sale are taken into account, as well as 
the circumstance that several branches of industry, and in- 
deed of manufacture, such as rearing silk-worms, spinning 
silk, and other occupations, have amalgamated themselves 
with the agriculture of the country, and that the buildings 
employed for these purposes are not charged with house-tax, 
the rate at which the land is assessed will not we believe appear 
much more than that of the other provinces. It amounts 
for Lombardy to five shillings, and for Venice to three shil- 
lings and sixpence, per joch. It is, however, questionable 
whether this sum presses so much upon the cultivator of the 
soil as the lower rates in many other provinces. But the 
improved condition of the country, united to the high prices 
of produce, had brought about in the north of Italy almost a 
corresponding subdivision of land to that produced in the 
northern provinces in the arbitrary manner that has been 
described. This circumstance lightens in Italy, as well as 
to the northward of the Alps, the burden of this mode of 
taxation, and is probably the sole condition on which it could 
be levied at the present rate. 

In Tyrol the average rate does not exceed fivepence per 
joch, but differs in the northern from the southern parts of 
the province. A heavy land-tax in a province importing a 
large portion of its consumption of grain would operate as a 
tax upon provisions, and would cause the country to be de- 
serted when neighbouring tracts offered advantages to the 
emigrant. In our last number we enlarged upon the excep- 
tional treatment which Tyrol has met with and requires. 
The cultivation of the valleys in the northern parts is almost 
confined to garden tillage, and to stock and dairy husbandry; 
as the growth of the cereales to any great extent in so rude a 
climate, and on indifferent soils, would of course be too costly 
for the farmer. The government therefore wisely facilitates the 
importation of corn from Bavaria, but even under this sanction 
it is a dear article; for it must be drawn by land carriage from 
plains situated at nearly 100 miles distance. It is owing to this 
difficulty that any corn at all is grown in the north of Tyrol. 
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The position of the Hungarian farmer illustrates another 
side of the operation of the land-tax. In a country rich in 
produce, a tax levied in money can only be defrayed out of the 
returns from foreign trade. At the time that the Emperor 
Joseph endeavoured to enforce a land-tax in that kingdom, 
it was almost entirely cut off from commercial intercourse 
with its neighbours. Poland, which took some of its wines, 
had sunk under the virulence of intestine faction and foreign 
intrigue. The wars of Austria with the Turks and the fear 
of the plague cut off the communication towards the East 
and the South. On the West, the capital and mountain di- 
stricts of Styria and Illyria furnished consumers, but not to 
the extent that these districts now require supplies, and Hun- 
garian produce was always taxed on its entrance into the 
other provinces. The payment of a tax at all proportioned to 
the fertility of the soil was therefore an utter impossibility, and 
the resistance offered by the Hungarian nobleman was dic- 
tated by stern necessity, rather than, as was then said and has 
since been repeated, by overweening pride. On the regula- 
tion of the tariff, which underwent several modifications du- 
ring the reign of the Emperor Francis, the principle of taxing 
the productions of Hungary on exportation was preferred to 
conciliating the nation and inducing the Diet to ameliorate 
the mode of taxation. In 1809, indeed, when the arms of 
the French had cut off some of the most prolific sources of 
the imperial revenues, an attempt made by the nobles of 
Hungary to improve their communication with the sea by 
the way of the Julian Alps was sanctioned by the govern- 
ment, and the splendid Louisa road was then executed, which, 
but for the tax already alluded to, would have proved much 
more serviceable to the country than it has hitherto been. 
The road is, however, too hilly to allow of exportation on a 
scale proportioned to the powers of the kingdom; but, diffi- 
cult as its passage is, it is the sole channel along which the 
wheat, tobacco and other products of the Banat travel to 
the sea, and in years of scarcity it has proved of great utility 
to England. The immense advantage which would accrue to 
the government, if it encouraged the entrance of foreign articles 
of manufacture at a moderate duty by this channel to so rich 
and populous a country as Hungary, whose position justifies 
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the adoption of an exceptional line of policy, have, during the 
last three years, on several fitting opportunities, been impressed 
by us upon all who are interested in the matter. The in- 
terests of the Austrian government, of the English manufac- 
turer, and of the Hungarian consumer, here unite in a focus 
too brilliant to be mistaken; and it cannot sufficiently be la- 
mented, that in Lord Beauvale’s treaty of 1838, this sole 
channel of advantageous communication with Hungary, the 
key to the commercial greatness of Austria, and the cultiva- 
tion of which can alone ensure her influence in the East and 
the command of the Danube, was totally overlooked. 
Whatever may appear enigmatical in these assertions, we 
trust we shall find another opportunity of clearing up. At 
the period, therefore, when the Emperor Joseph desired to 
extend the operation of his decrees to Hungary, the country 
was evidently not ripe for the change, and the attempt to en- 
force them roused the land into a flame of opposition, which 
was only appeased by their abrogation under his successor. 
But the landowners, although they were able to resist the 
limitations proposed with a view of protecting the peasant on 
the one side and of securing to the state a share of his sup- 
posed profits on the other, were not able, nor perhaps desi- 
rous, to deprive the peasant of the property, which, it was 
generally assumed, he had acquired in the soil he cultivated. 
In the struggle the Diet saved its right to control the public 
expenditure, and fixed itself the amount of the contribution 
which the land could pay. The peasant, as not holding his 
land on the tenure of military service, was declared to be 
liable to this rate as an “escuage.” The noble professed to 
be ready to take the field in person, and at his own expense, 
on occasions when the Diet should decree that he was bound 
to do so, in the levy termed “the Insurrection.” The title 
which the peasant was allowed to have to his holding was 
moreover used as a guarantee for the services due to his lord, 
and until 1837 the Hungarian peasant was practically looked 
upon as “ adstrictus glebe.” The amount of the contribution 
agreed to by the Diet was a fixed sum of 4,229,029 florins, 
under the heads of “ Military contribution,” “Bounty money,” 
and “ Allowance for the Noble Guard.” As the area of cul- 
tivated land in Hungary is estimated at 33,537,630 jochs, this 
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averages 7 kreutzers, or about 24d. per joch. The levy is how- 
ever very unequally rated by the different counties, according 
to an antiquated mode of assessment by porte, or gateways, 
which, Mr. Paget tells us, originally represented houses or 
establishments, and which, owing to the political circum- 
stances of the country, were then more numerous in the 
mountainous counties than in the fertile plains of the Theiss 
and the Danube. The number of porte is now 62103, of 
which 224 are reckoned to Slavonia and 135% to Croatia. 
But each county in Hungary, besides defraying the expense 
of its local magistracy and the general charges for the go- 
vernment of the kingdom, maintains the troops quartered in 
it; and the demand on this score, although, from its being 
paid mostly in kind, it falls less heavily on the inhabitants 
than it otherwise would, is no small one. 

In Transylvania, as in Hungary, the nobleman is exempt 
from contribution in the two portions of the principality 
in which Hungarian customs prevail; that is to say, in the 
“ Land of the Szeklers” and in the “ Land of the Hunga- 
rians.” In the “ Land of the Saxons” there is no exemp- 
tion. The amount of the contribution raised in Transylva- 
nia is 890,000 florins, approximatively. 

If these contributions from Hungary and Transylvania are 
added to the sum marked in our table as raised from the 
other provinces in 1829, we obtain the amount of 38,781,153 
florins, from which, if we deduct 2} per cent. for the cost of 
collection, say 197,000 florins, and the reduction of 270,000 
florins allowed in Galicia in 1837, we have 37,542,125 florins, 
which closely agrees with the netto sum entered in the budget 
as given in our table No. I. 

The dispute between the government and the landed-pro- 
prietors in Hungary, which we have here gone into so fully, 
has not remained without a serious effect upon the agricul- 
ture and general prosperity of the country. The fear of en- 
couraging a class of tenants, in whose favour the government 
might again come forward and claim an alienation of landed 
property, induced the landowners systematically to abstain from 
creating peasants’ settlements on their estates. This would 
have checked all progress in the country, if the constraint 
had not been counteracted by a system which has long been 
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a characteristic trait in the agriculture of Hungary, and has 
lent the country no slight tinge of wild and picturesque pe- 
culiarity. Large and fertile plains of immense extent, which 
it would be altogether useless to plough up, although in many 
parts their fertility is almost boundless, are grazed over by 
immense herds of cattle, the length of whose horns and the 
sleekness of whose hides testify to the exuberantly nutritious 
food which they crop. The herdsmen long formed a kind of 
nomadic population, and the guardians of the half-wild horses, 
black cattle, sheep and pigs, formed castes of pastoral labourers, 
whose powers and whose feats often bore a natural resemblance 
to those of the nomadic tribes of Asia. The rapid increase of 
population, and above all the growing demand from foreign 
countries for the produce of Hungary, have of late years caused 
many of the nomadic establishments* on the “ Pusztas” to 
take root in the shape of substantial farm-houses with exten- 
sive offices, around which garden and arable cultivation are 
gradually spreading, but still bearing no suitable proportion 
to the capabilities of the soil. In every case, however, care 
is taken to preserve the dependence of the “ Puszta” on the 
manorial estate, and the “ Sallasz” is only entrusted to the 
servant of the proprietor, and not farmed out to an inde- 
pendent cultivator. It was to remedy this state of things 
that many of the laws enacted in the late Diet were passed. 
Leases have by some of these been made safe contracts, and 
this will doubtless soon change the face of the country and 
augment the revenues of the landowners. We have already 
seen that their inability to pay a land-tax was more evident 
than their disinclination to equalize a burden which is so un- 
fairly distributed. It cannot form any part of the policy of 
an enlightened government to deprive such a country of the 
benefits of foreign trade, which must go hand in hand with 
the internal improvements if a reasonable revenue is to be 
drawn from it. 

The improvement of the channel offered by the river Save, 
connected with a suitable passage through the Julian Alps to 
the Adriatic, besides conferring the boon on Hungary that 
we have indicated, and rendering its resources available to 

* Sdllasz, from Chélet. 
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the government, would bring two provinces into play which 
have hitherto been a burden to the rest of the empire, to 
which they ought to prove the most valuable auxiliaries : 
we allude to the Military Frontier and Dalmatia. 

The river Save, which is destined to become a grand tho- 
roughfare of European trade, runs for nearly the whole length 
of its navigable course through the Military Frontier. A long 
portion of its left bank belongs to Turkey, and it thus offers 
the surest and simplest channel of trade for two empires with 
the Adriatic. The shortest land-passage from Carlstadt on 
the river Culpa, which is at the head of this line of naviga- 
tion, to the sea, leads through the Military Frontier; so that 
all the trade that was opened with Bosnia, Servia and the 
Lower Danube would form a profitable transit-trade for 
Austria. 

In our table of land-tax receipts the contribution from the 
Military Frontier is set down at 1,000,240 florins. It would 
seem from this circumstance that the Austrian government 
looked forward to a period when, besides supporting the 
number of troops required from these military colonies, the 
country really should afford a land-tax in money, in prepara- 
tion of which the present assessment was made. In the table 
which we subjoin (No. XVIII.) of the detailed expenditure of 
the army, we find a charge of 2,692,313 florins on account of 
the military armaments in this province, and, what is still more 
extraordinary, a second charge of 982,762 florins for the civil 
branch of the same province. It is therefore clear that the 
land-tax, which is with difficulty raised from the families of 
the colonists in the Military Frontier, is altogether consumed 
by the cost of the present expensive mode of administration ; 
while the land, which we have described as in part containing 
the finest soil in Europe, is unequal to the maintenance of 
the body to which it is now sacrificed. Were trade allowed its 
free course, and the mountainous tracts fostered a little in the 
manner that is adopted in Tyrol, the value of this territory, 
which for the greatest part belongs to the Crown, would rise 
in a proportion that would not only cause it to yield in the 
shape of taxes a large amount of revenue, but which would 
enrich the government with a capital sum, that in a few years 
it would be enabled to realise, and which would cover, if it did 
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not soon exceed, the amount of the national debt as stated in 
our table. 

The fact that this natural channel of trade for Austria, be- 
tween the sea and the richest provinces of the empire, was 
altogether overlooked in the treaty concluded by Lord Beau- 
vale in 1839, is a singular fact in the annals of diplomacy. 
On the part of the English plenipotentiary and his agent, it 
may be explained by the circumstance of their not possessing 
the necessary information here tendered, and this would alone 
justify the oversight: the facts will however enable our readers 
to appreciate the value of the Tables that we are able here to 
communicate. On the side of the Austrian government, it is 
not improbable that the senseless outcry raised for party 
purposes at home, that all treaties with foreign powers would 
prove of no avail to any party, unless our corn-laws were un- 
conditionally abrogated, met with sincere credence. It was 
therefore not unnatural for the Austrian government to be- 
lieve that, whatever good might be drawn for other purposes 
from the treaty of Milan, it was not a commercial treaty ; 
since it wanted the characteristic which all Lord Palmerston’s 
agents declared to be indispensable to a commercial treaty. 
In this manner both nations have been deprived for nearly 
three years of the advantages that would have arisen from 
opening this line of traftic,—a step that would most power- 
fully have influenced the whole bearing of the dispute in 
the East, which arose since the conclusion of the treaty of 
Milan. 

In conclusion we may remark that, as the land unques- 
tionably forms a portion of the capital of the country, and 
in agricultural states the leading portion, a land-tax where 
capital in other forms is exempted from taxation is a hard- 
ship upon the owners of the soil. The system of the Austrian 
finances provides, as far as circumstances will permit, for this 
difficulty. The industry-tax, as we shall see, affects trade nearly 
in the same way that the land-tax does agriculture. The 
capital invested in the funds is alone untaxed; and under the 
circumstances of its being originally (and still to a great ex- 
tent) foreign capital, it would have been both injudicious to 
discourage its employment in this manner, and would still 
not have compensated the landowner. As the direct taxes 
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taken together form a description of property-tax, of course, 
when capital so far accumulates that a large portion of the 
debt is held by Austrians (and there is reason to believe that 
this is even now the case), it would only be just to include 
such investments in the cycles of taxation. At present the 
government reaps the benefit of the high figure at which the 
funds stand from the exemption of this description of 
property. 

The expense of collecting the land-tax in Austria is not 
heavy, if the outlay for the survey be not taken into account, 
which in 1837 had reached twelve millions of florins. In 
Lombardy and Venice the receipt is farmed out; in Hungary 
and Transylvania the tax is gathered by the local authorities, 
and in the other provinces it is collected by receivers, who 
are allowed two per cent. on the sums they deliver. The 
total cost of collection is stated not to exceed 2} per cent., 
—certainly a low amount. 

We have already said that houses in the country are in- 
cluded in the Italian provinces in the land-tax; this is like- 
wise the case in Tyrol. In Hungary, Transylvania and the 
Military Frontier there is no tax upon houses. But in all the 
other provinces, and especially in the Bohemian baths and 
provincial capitals, houses of all kinds are rated apart. The 
tax in the country is not heavy on dwelling-houses that are 
not let out in lodgings, and varies from a few pence upon the 
smallest to about 3/. 10s. per annum for a house of thirty 
rooms. But in the towns, where it is the custom to let floors 
in almost every house, the tax levied is much higher, and, 
with the tax for registering, is said to amount to 30 per cent. 
on the income derived from a house. Of the whole sum raised 
in 1837, and which amounted to 3,787,447 florins, two-fifths 
were drawn from Vienna. New houses are exempted from the 
tax for different terms, varying according to the nature of the 
house from eight to twenty years. Houses under repair are 
also free. 

The legacy-duty is properly placed amongst the direct 
taxes on property; no distinction being made between real 
and personal, and both being only liable to this duty when 
inheritances pass out of a family. If the possession inherited 
be already taxed to the value of 5 per cent., the duty is only 
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5 per cent.; otherwise (as for instance on furniture, stock, 
etc.) it is chargeable at 10 percent. The church and conven- 
tual foundations pay a fixed sum annually in lieuof the legacy- 
duty. 

The industry-tax is paid by all persons exercising a trade 
or calling from which they derive the means of support. 
Physicians and persons holding appointments under govern- 
ment or in the established institutions for education, authors 
(not publishers or editors of journals) and artists, are ex- 
empted from this tax ; but private teachers and the holders of 
private academies are liable to it. 

This tax is an extension of the right of licensing claimed 
for many trades in every country. Bankers and manufac- 
turers are rated as high as £150 per annum. But a differ- 
ence is made on the French principle in the rate, according 
to the population of the place in which any trade is carried 
on. Vienna and the provincial capitals are of course rated 
highest. In the country towns there is an exception in favour 
of Tyrol, and the duty is much modified in favour of the Ita- 
lian provinces, in which there exist subdivisions of trade; as 
well as a subdivision of labour in agriculture that is unknown 
in the other parts of the empire, and indeed is found nowhere 
else in Europe. The sum raised from the industrial classes 
of so large an empire, abounding in productions of all kinds, 
is so small, that this tax in the abstract cannot be looked upon 
as burdensome. It becomes so, however, in a high degree, 
from the principle it carries with it of entitling those who 
pay it to what is called protection. The government assumes 
the power of judging how many tradesmen are wanted in 
every line in each town; and when the number is extended, 
remonstrances are addressed by those in possession, who fear 
that their interests are betrayed. In this manner a most ini- 
quitous system of monopoly is introduced, under which both 
the consumer, and eventually the trading classes themselves, 
suffer, in consequence of the security and negligence which 
such a state of things induces. The banks and most of the 
large warehouses at Vienna close regularly from twelve till 
three o’clock in the day, and the want of regularity and atten- 
tion on the part of the tradesmen indicates everywhere the 
absence of competition. This enervating and demoralizing 
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effect is dearly purchased at the small sum of 2,552,335 florins, 
or about £250,000 annually. This sum appears almost in- 
credibly low, when it is considered that labourers, pedlars, 
clerks, and the servants of companies or of individuals in larger 
establishments contribute their share, in addition to all the 
trading and manufacturing classes; but in the assessment of 
the industry-tax, the profits, from which it is supposed to be 
levied, are in general estimated very low, and thus, excepting 
in cases where personal vanity intervenes, a lower class is 
usually assigned than strict inquiry would authorize. 

In the Italian provinces a poll-tax has been continued from 
the earliest periods, which more than compensates for the 
partial exemption from the industry-tax. Strangers residing 
in the Military Frontier provinces likewise pay this tax, which 
brought 1,274,726 florins to the treasury in 1837. 

The Jews, besides being subject to many restrictions differ- 
ing in the various provinces, pay a poll-tax, an income-tax, 
and an excise-duty on the meat killed for their particular use 
(Koscherfleisch), as well as on the candles lighted upon the 
sabbath and other festivals. In Poland the duty on a candle 
consumed in this manner is 1] florin or 2 shillings per annum, 
and as the tax is raised by farmers, the control is a sharp 
one which the farmer keeps upon his neighbours. In 1837 
the Emperor allowed a reduction of the duty on meat; and 
the whole receipt, which usually reaches 1,200,000 florins, 
did not exceed 966,939 florins. 

The cyclus of direct taxes which supply the place of an in- 
come-tax is completed by what is called the class-tax, levied 
on all revenues derived from other sources than those here 
enumerated ; including consequently money drawn from other 
countries, excepting the revenues of strangers spent in the 
empire. This tax is raised according to a graduated scale, 
varying from 23 per cent. for revenues of 100 florins per an- 
num, to 20 per cent. on revenues of £15,000 per annum. 
In addition to the difficulty of controlling returns of this 
kind, a remarkable exception, to which we have already al- 
luded, contributes to lessen the sum raised under this head, 
and which in 1837 only amounted to 787 florins 37 kreutzers. 
The property vested in the public national funds is exempted 
from all taxation, as the surest means of preventing its being 
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lodged in the stocks of other countries. This in some mea- 
sure accounts for the high figure which many of the conti- 
nental funds have of late years obtained in the money market. 
Salaries of civil officers, and the pay of the military and naval 
services, are likewise exempt. 

The total sum raised in 1837, under the head of direct taxes, 
amounted to 49,007,014 florins 5 kreutzers; so that the ex- 
pense of raising it was 1,847,846 florins, or about 34 per'cent.,— 
an exceedingly small sum, if the variety of the objects taxed and 
the extent of surface on which they are scattered be considered. 
We shall hereafter see that the expense of the survey for the 
control of the land-tax amounts to 700,000 florins annually, 
and is made a separate charge, as being but of a temporary 
nature. The great source of economy is the regulation by 
which the control of the estimates and receipts is entrusted 
to the authorities of the provinces and circles, whose salaries 
appear of course under the heads of the branches of justice, 
or of the civil service to which they are attached. 

This survey of the direct taxes affords us a valuable insight 
into the political and social organization of property in the em- 
pire, and of the springs of wealth which it contains. The struc- 
ture of the landed interests is of a nature which gives manual 
labour a direction towards agriculture, in consequence of the 
great division of the land. The government is besides inter- 
ested in the prosperity of the landowner, as the payer of the 
most prolific and most easily collected branch of the revenue. 
We see him heavily taxed in his property, and a second time 
by the octroi of the towns and the excise in the produce of 
the land. Considering the immense majority which the por- 
tion of the population thus engaged in agricultural industry 
forms, it appears hard that these should be called upon to 
make any further sacrifice in favour of the small minority of 
their fellow-citizens ; but such is the case: the monopoly in 
trade allowed in return for the industry-tax raises the price 
of every article of necessity, while it increases the cost of cul- 
tivating the soil on which such heavy burdens are levied. Then 
comes the hardship of forcing manufactures prematurely, 
which operates prejudicially on the landowner and the greater 
number of consumers in a double manner. The exclusion of 
foreign wares by a prohibitive tariff deprives them of the fair 
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benefit of competition ; while capital is, by the protection af- 
forded by this tariff, abstracted from its first legitimate em- 
ployment when superabundant, that is to say, from the im- 
provement of the means of transport. 

Good roads, canals and railroads would both yield a good 
return to the parties who engaged in such speculations if trade 
were left free, and would raise the value of the produce of the 
country by facilitating its exportation, while they would 
cheapen the return in manufactured wares obtained for such 
exports. The encouragement of manufactures before the 
means of transport are perfected and capital has accumulated, 
is clearly a false principle, under which the country and the 
revenue must equally suffer. 

But let us inquire, further, to what extent the government 
is directly interested in the prosperity of the landed interest, 
besides the sum it draws as Jand-tax. 

The crown-property in Austria is of various descriptions, 
and is legally separated from the private property of the Em- 
peror, being, as the budget which we annex shows, unreser- 
vedly applied to state or public services. The most extensive 
possessions of the Crown lie in Hungary, as the country in 
which the feudal rights of the sovereign have been most care- 
fully preserved as an inherent part of the ancient constitu- 
tion. The royal burghs, the mining towns and districts, 
large tracts held in fief on the tenure of military service 
by colonists, such as the Cumans, Haiduks and Iasyges, 
and estates that have been from time immemorial, or since 
the conquests over the Turks, considered as crown-property, 
make up a list of possessions capable of yielding more 
wealth and more power than any Crown in Europe but one 
can boast. The Crown is, moreover, heir-at-law to all noble 
families which become extinct for want of feudal successors ; 
but ancient custom prescribes that fiefs resumed in this man- 
ner shall be given to other meritorious subjects. The tithes 
raised by the fiscal representatives of the Crown in Hungary, 
and in the Saxon province of Transylvania, the greater portion 
of the extensive forests in Slavonia and Croatia, together with 
the Military Frontier, and salt-works in all parts of the empire, 
are crown-property. ‘The management of such extensive royal 
rights cannot be otherwise than difficult and expensive. The 
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salt-mines form a distinct branch. But when the reader 
learns that single estates not unfrequently contain an area of 
100,000 acres, sometimes of the richest arable and pasture 
land, he will be surprised to hear that the total gain drawn 
from these possessions, united with the tithes and all other 
droits of the Crown in Hungary, excepting the Salines, does 
not exceed £200,000 per annum. The crown-lands in Ga- 
licia are likewise very considerable, although the policy of 
selling them, adopted of late years, has reduced their num- 
ber. In Bohemia, Moravia and the Austrian duchies, the 
domains are also considerable in extent ; and in the Lombard 
and Venetian provinces, where they mostly consist of church 
lands confiscated by the French, the revenue drawn from 
them is not inconsiderable. Still the budget shows us from 
all a return not exceeding £330,000 for 1837, which, even 
admitting that 2000 servants in 250 bailiwicks eat up one-half 
of the revenue of these possessions, is an incredibly small sum. 

But these lands are by no means the only ones in the 
cultivation of which the government is interested. 

The members of the Imperial family are all landed-pro- 
prietors, and the Emperor has very large estates in Lower 
Austria, which are managed with skill and care. The mem- 
bers of the Imperial family are mostly patrons of agricul- 
ture, and on the estates of the Archduke Charles, which 
are so extensive that his name does not appear upon the civil 
list with his brothers, an agricultural college is munificently 
endowed. ‘These illustrious individuals are therefore deeply 
interested in any system that tends to heighten the value of 
agricultural produce, or to lower the price of the objects which 
it must purchase. 

But the government and the nation at large are interested 
in other respects, being landed-proprietors in two different 
quarters which are not usually introduced into the budget, 
although they properly belong to it, without any remarkable 
extension of its common acceptation. 

Two tables given in our Appendix, Nos. VIII. and IX., are 
particularly valuable, as they show a side of the financial 
system which is involved in no small mystery. In No. VIII. 
the disbursements of a consolidated fund, to which the reve- 
nues of extensive estates and various other sources of income 
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are assigned, and the deficit in which is made up by a special 
charge in the budget, are shown to have amounted in 1837 to 
51,719,122 florins. The estates and real property assigned to 
this fund are derived for the most part from the lands belong- 
ing to convents, monasteries and other clerical foundations, 
which were suppressed by the emperor Joseph II.,—a second 
revolutionary measure, not inferior in boldness and magni- 
tude to that emperor’s manner of dealing with the landed 
proprietors. ‘The estimated value in money of these estates, 
we see by the same table, is 204,244,068 florins ; and it must 
be recollected, that this valuation is made according to the 
revenue the lands in question now yield, not according to that 
which might be drawn from them. Statistical writers have 
estimated that the revenue derived from the crown-lands re- 
presents a capital of 88 millions of florins. The value of the 
estates and real property of the “ Political Fund” is there- 
fore three times as great at present. No. LX. of our tables 
shows the revenue and expenditure of the corporations of 
towns in all the provinces except Hungary. The value of 
the corporation-lands is here made to equal a capital of 
78,215,231 florins ; to which if those of Hungary were added, 
the sum might, on a moderate estimate, be raised at least 
one-half. The value of the lands furnishing the Military 
Fund may be estimated at 100 millions of florins. Let us 
now add the lands of the Church in all the provinces, the 
tithes and the revenues of other Hungarian foundations which 
are not specified, and, after comparing their value with the 
amount of capital stated in our Table III. to be invested 
in trade and manufactures (not in manufactures alone) 

we would ask, whether or not the agricultural interests 
have a right, even as far as the government is concerned, to 
predominate in Austria?—whether from any other side, by 
means of the greatest study and care, it is possible to infuse 
so much strength, comfort and enjoyment into all classes of 
society, to give stability to the government and to raise public 
and private credit, as can be done by the slightest step that 
tends to raise the value of land and to facilitate the sale of 
its produce? Until Austria shall, by the accumulation of 
savings, have acquired a floating capital to suffice for the 
judicious management of her extensive cultivable surface, 
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much time must elapse. It will last still longer, until the 
means of transport are constructed, on which the value of the 
best-managed soil depends. How long will it then endure, 
before the country has collected the mass of capital necessary 
to invest in successful manufacturing enterprizes, before pru- 
dence would allow of any legislative measure pressing on the 
landed in favour of other interests ? 

We confess we rejoice at being able to furnish the materials 
by which the opinion here promulgated may be tested, as 
we feel that nothing is so advantageous as a complete survey 
of such weighty interests, so inseparably locked in each other’s 
prosperity. The political economist feels, too, unusual confi- 
dence when basing a practical application of the principles of 
the science upon undisputed facts ; and no less authority than 
we are here able to show, would, we feel, produce conviction 
in the minds of our readers, when we venture to criticise the 
financial policy of one of the leading states of Europe. 

Closely connected with the subject of the crown, corpora- 
tion and national landed-property are the mines. We have 
had frequent opportunities of expressing our opinion of the 
value of the Austrian mines of native steel for mechanical 
purposes. It is a serious loss to the manufacturing world 
that their annual produce is so insignificant, and that it is 
destined to no worthier purpose than to make nails and 
ploughshares. We have seen of late years an attempt to 
make rails of this splendid metal,—of course under the sanc- 
tion of the high duties on the foreign inferior material, but 
still further encouraged by the difficulty of transporting so 
weighty a mass to the coast. From the block shown us as a 
specimen, many a Sheffield cutler would have been delighted 
to cut razors. This is one of the many deplorable results of 
taking an ideal standard of value in place of the market price, 
and of undervaluing the good old rule known even to Hudi- 
bras. The results are shown in the miserable condition of 
the inhabitants of the mining districts, as stated in our last 
number, and in the small sum which the minister of the fi- 
nances has at his disposal for the use of the government. The 
loss to the nation, in the dear price of tools, and the consequent 
pressure upon industry, especially on manufactures of all kinds, 
cannot be reckoned. The statement of profit and loss on the 
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mines, given in our Appendix, No. XVIIL., will bear us out in 
making these remarks, with all who have had an opportunity 
of appreciating the value of Austrian mining produce. 

That, under the existing circumstances, which tend at once 
to depress agriculture and to prevent the accumulation of 
capital, it should be the desire of the government to sell the 
estates of the Crown, will excite little surprise. An ordinance 
of some standing, issued by the late Emperor, desired annual 
sales to be effected for the benefit of the sinking fund ; but 
this principle was not long adhered to. In the budget for 
1837, the proceeds of the sales of crown-lands appear among 
the extraordinary receipts for the current year. The sum 
obtained in that year for estates sold was 3,419,637 florins, 
and the total sum raised by the alienation of the landed pro- 
perty of the Crown since 1819 amounted to 24,247,174 florins. 
Of this, ten millions were raised in Hungary and three mil- 
lions in Galicia. 

An Englishman, attached to the constitution of his country, 
will not easily find fault with the alienation of the estates of 
the Crown; but, independently of the very different situation 
of things in Austria, the advantage of this policy in a finan- 
cial point of view is very doubtful. Had the capital which 
was paid for the purchase of these lands been, under the en- 
couragement of long leases, or of leases for ever, employed in 
improving the mode of cultivating them, the situation of both 
parties would have been materially bettered. The revenue 
would have risen, and the nation would more rapidly have 
accumulated capital; but here, as at every step, the vicious 
circle produced by restrictions and prohibitions again meets 
us. Of what use would the surplus produce be to the 
grower, unless he were permitted to exchange it at a fair 
rate for foreign productions ? and with what countries can he 
thus barter, but with such as are both populous and rich 
enough to manufacture more than they need for home con- 
sumption, and whose wants are of that description which an 
agricultural state can supply. With Germany, Russia, Turkey, 
or Spain, no exchange of the kind can be made. Those 
countries produce raw produce sufficient to meet their own 
demands, and have no superfluity of manufactures to export. 
Such an exchange can only advantageously be made with 
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France, Belgium, and above all with England. But the 
Austrian tariff has hitherto prevented all such interchange: 
it has discouraged the subject at home from producing, be- 
cause he has no foreign market ; and it has lessened his income 
and his comforts, by depriving him of many advantages which 
he is able to pay for, if they be offered to him at a reasonable 
price. Itis true that our own corn-laws long co-operated in 
producing this result. 

If the expense of the frontier guard, which in 1837 con- 
sisted of 17,320 men, amounting to 5,255,209 florins, be de- 
ducted from the net customs’ receipts, we find that the foreign 
trade of Austria yielded 10,400,000 florins, or about £1,400,000 
sterling, to the exchequer. 

Such a sum, raised upon a population of 36,000,000 of 
inhabitants, fully warrants the observations we have made. 
But if the evil be followed up in the manner we have pointed 
out to its full extent, and the loss be calculated accruing to 
the land from the repression of its natural branches of indus- 
try by the dearness and badness of tools, and the abstraction 
of capital from legitimate modes of investment, to cause its 
employment in less natural and unproductive lines,—it is clear 
that, instead of reaping any gain, not only the nation at large, 
but even the revenue is a sufferer by these receipts. 

Similar losses arising from similar causes may of course be 
proved in nearly every state, but the calculation is not the less 
true in any particular case. It is, besides, not always easy to 
collect such a mass of materials as we have here been able to 
employ, and the value of which will, we are sure, be appre- 
ciated. 

Of the indirect taxes, the Excise, or, as it is called in Austria, 
the “ Consumption-tax,” is the most productive. It is levied 
on malt, beer and spirituous liquors, wine and all provisions 
consumed in towns at whose gates it is taken, like the French 
Octroi. Its amount in 1837 was 20,547,717 florins. 

The salt-duty, or rather the profits of the salt monopoly in 
the same year, exceeded by a small sum the proceeds of the 
excise, and by one-third the amount of the customs’ duties, 
The net proceeds of the tobacco monopoly prove equal to 
three-fifths of the amount of revenue raised from foreign trade. 
These two state-monopolies afford a striking instance of the 
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principle upon which indirect taxation is based, and of its 
frequent advantages over direct taxation. If it be liable to 
little doubt, that a free trade in salt, accompanied with an 
excise duty levied in the usual manner, would both bring 
in a larger amount of revenue, and furnish the majority of 
consumers with the article at a cheaper rate,—it must not be 
overlooked, that the government, in its capacity of trader, 
takes great pains to fulfil its obligations. Stores are erected 
in many places where private speculators would not easily be 
induced to establish them ; and many a mountain district and 
remote village is furnished with this indispensable article at a 
price which can only be afforded when large profits are reaped 
elsewhere. 

In considering the impost in a financial point of view, it 
must be apparent, that no mining company, or set of com- 
panies, could carry ona speculation of the kind if such a tax 
were raised on them at the mines. An advance of more than 
two millions sterling annually, which is now raised without 
complaint from the consumer, would paralyse the efforts of 
the most active and enterprising speculator. The growth of 
tobacco on these terms would be equally impracticable. Even 
a monopoly of the domestic sale,—the worst manner that in 
general can be devised of encouraging the sale of goods,—if but 
decently conducted, produces, as we see in the case of the 
Austrian salt and tobacco monopolies, so large a revenue, by 
simply transferring the payment of the duty from the pro- 
ducer or the merchant to the consumer. The reason is, that 
the latter pays his contribution with ease in pence and far- 
things, which, if demanded in hundreds and thousands of 
pounds, could never be brought together. If the monopoly 
were extended over the tobacco grown for exportation, it 
would, like the opium monopoly in India, operate as a tax 
upon that particular trade, which would oppress the growers 
in their competition with other countries. The government 
leaves Hungary, as the producing country, out of the pale; 
and large quantities are thence shipped to France and ex- 
ported to other countries. 

Upon this principle alone is it possible to explain the very 
small amount raised by the government in the shape of duties 
on foreign trade. It is true that the variety of soils and cli- 
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mates within the empire furnishes to the inhabitants many 
of those productions which other countries are obliged to 
import. Thus wine and oil, rice and spirits, from the rude 
whiskey of Poland to the choice liqueurs of Lombardy and 
Dalmatia, dye stuffs and materials for chemical preparations, 
silk, grain, timber, wool, flax and hemp, are not only produced 
for the supply of the inhabitants, and circulate (with the ex- 
ception of Hungary) untaxed within the empire, but afford 
a large surplus that supplies foreign lands. Whatever in- 
creases the produce of the land, furnishes at the same time 
plenty to the inhabitants and the means of purchasing lux- 
uries of foreign production. But in a country so situated, 
not over-peopled and capable of an immense agricultural de- 
velopment,—where the necessaries and, to a certain degree, 
the luxuries of a poor man’s life are so easily attained,—the 
only way to induce industry is to follow the course pointed 
out by nature, and towards which alone he feels any pressure. 
If the government assists him to sell dear and to buy cheap, 
he can afford of course a larger amount from his profits in 
the shape of taxation. 

The tolls taken on roads, bridges, canals, etc. amounted in 
1837 to 1,956,732 florins, and are properly placed in the 
budget; because the outlay, in ready money at least, for the 
construction and repair of the roads is furnished by the 
government. The heaviest part of the expense is however 
defrayed by the landholders (noble or peasant) who furnish 
the labourers. This branch of revenue is evidently not with- 
out an intimate connexion with the state of trade; and even 
the poor peasant, who works his number of days in carting 
and breaking stones, has surely his claim for remuneration if 
the state-coffers can afford it; nor should the sacrifice he is 
thus called upon to make be undervalued, in the estimation 
of the probable gains of any set of speculators. The sum at 
present entered as pure gain in the budget is of course only 
so, because the laborious class makes a present of its time and 
work to others, whose interests, as we have seen, are so diame- 
trically opposed to its own. . 


This consideration is the more pressing, as, while the new, 
and in our days indispensable, acquisition of railroads threatens 
to take from the ordinary roads the most profitable portion of 
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their traffic, any artificial restrictions that tend to diminish 
the revenue by which the roads ought to be kept up are the 
more oppressive. 

The Post is an institution which more than any other will 
feel the influence of the introduction of machinery for the 
purposes of travelling. Hitherto the system usual on the 
continent, by which the postmaster is invested with an official 
character and charged with the execution of prescribed duties, 
has prevailed in Austria, in opposition to that of competition 
which is usual in England. One disadvantage arising from 
this arrangement, which was perhaps necessary in the infancy 
of such an institution, but which has now evidently outlived 
itself, was felt on the introduction of the steam navigation on 
the Danube, of which the government could not avail itself 
without taking away emoluments from its officers: the public 
felt the loss, both of so rapid a means of communication for 
correspondence, and of the salutary influence and encourage- 
ment which the government might have exercised upon the 
new undertaking, to which it would have given regularity and 
increased activity. The opposition in which the Danube 
steamboat company was thus falsely placed to the post and 
the government, has materially retarded the development of 
this most useful establishment, while the company of the 
Austrian Lloyds at Trieste has been greatly extended since it 
obtained the carriage of the mails to the Levant. We are 
enabled to give the details of the traffic through the post- 
office for the year 1837. (Appendix, Table V.) 

The postage of letters is charged in Austria according to 
three rates,—the highest embracing every distance beyond six 
posts, or sixty English miles, inclusive. Down to the present 
year the charge for every letter that was carried this distance 
was 14 kreutzers, or something less than sixpence ; for which 
sum it was forwarded from Pavia to Czernowitz in Poland, or 
upwards of 1200 miles; and, when the immense extent of the 
empire is considered, and the fact that no two provincial ca- 
pitals lie within this distance of each other, this sum must be re- 
garded as the uniform charge. There were, however, two lower 
grades for shorter distances. In the present year the charge 
for postage has been reduced; the highest charge now being 
12 kreutzers, or less than fivepence for six posts and over. 
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With respect to the management of the post-office, a great 
deal more might be said that would not redound to the praise 
of the establishment. Thus, an oppressive regulation causes 
a number of foreign letters addressed to the provinces to pass 
through Vienna. The existence of what the French call a 
cabinet noir, for the inspection of the correspondence of un- 
known or suspected persons, is made so little a secret, that 
letters which have been clumsily opened are constantly for- 
warded with the post-office signet in lieu of the original seal 
which has been displaced. Nor would the most ingenious 
cypher avail any person who desired to conceal his views; for 
the cypher cabinet at Vienna, which is composed of a nume- 
rous body of confidential individuals, unrivalled for knowledge 
of languages and for skill in detecting cyphers, is in unceasing 
employment; and no repose is allowed by day or night to its 
toil in finding a tongue for the missives of the minister, or in 
unravelling the disguised communications of others. A little 
advantage, in point of time, is gained by the government, the 
police and the privileged newspapers, by delay in the distri- 
bution of all foreign papers and other communications, until 
the day following their arrival at Vienna. The foreign am- 
bassadors and other privileged persons are exempted from the 
operation of this regulation. 

The stamp-duty is not, as in England, exclusively a tax 
upon the transfer of property or on the exercise of credit. 
All documents used in courts of justice in proof of any allega- 
tion, all official copies of documents, and petitions or repre- 
sentations addressed to all public offices, are required to be 
stamped in Austria; the amount of stamp required being re- 
guiated by the rank of the party using it. Thus noblemen, 
citizens and peasants have their respective stamps, but are 
only required to use them on such occasions. Foreign news- 
papers are required to bear a smallstamp. The sum received 
under this head in 1837 was 3,553,698 florins. This duty, 
and the revenue raised through the post-office, are not less 
dependent ultimately on the state of trade, than are the 
other branches which we analysed above. The improved 
communications, which form the great desideratum of com- 
merce, would encourage traffic, and would at the same time 
cause more activity in other branches. 

VOL, XIV.—N®, XXVIII, 2a 
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Our Table VI. showing the profits of the Lottery, in its mi- 
nute details, will also be found of interest. The lottery in the 
Austrian states is on the French plan, with ninety numbers, 
of which two, three, or more, drawn together, give a claim for 
the different prizes. The principal objection raised to this 
plan is directed against the very small stakes which are allowed 
to be risked, and which tend to rob the poor of their savings 
for a phantom of the most delusive kind. In 1837, of ten 
millions of florins risked in stakes which did not average more 
than threepence each, six millions were lost for the players. 
The considerable sum drawn from this branch of revenue no 
doubt makes it difficult to comply with the general wish of 
philanthropic men that it should be abandoned, but one most 
dangerous source of demoralization will disappear when it is 
given up. The private lotteries, which have become a regular 
source of trade for some years past, are less injurious, because 
the price of the tickets is higher, being for the most part 
fixed at five florins, or ten shillings. In these lotteries, to the 
value of some estate the gains of the broker and the duty are 
added, and the estate is then played for as if equal in value to 
the whole. Sometimes prizes of plate, valued at an equally 
high rate, or of money, are added, to render the scheme more 
attractive. In a general way neither the public nor the land- 
owner are benefited by these speculations. Investments in 
foreign lotteries are strictly prohibited. 

If we turn to the other side of the budget, and ask what 
the country receives in return for the sums which it furnishes 
by taxation, we find that the services rendered by the govern- 
ment embrace a wide range. The plan of the civil service 
resembles, in its minor details, that of the French. The 
centralized provinces are divided into circles, which correspond 
in some degree with the departments in France ; as the Pré- 
fet does with the Austrian Captain of a Circle. In the circle 
authorities, the civil judiciary as well as the administrative 
faculties are combined. Thus the duties of the quarter-ses- 
sions of magistrates in England, as well as of the vestry and 
grand jury, are here entrusted to a stationary body of func- 
tionaries, who stand under the provincial governments in the 
respective capital towns. The provincial governments corre- 
spond immediately with those branches of the ministry at 
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Vienna to which their respective duties refer. We have noticed 
the economy which this arrangement allows, when speaking of 
the receipt of the direct taxes; as the powers of police with 
which the captain of the circle is invested enable him to sup- 
port, with the civil and even with the military power, the fis- 
cal as well as the judicial authority of the government. In 
the Italian provinces this officer is entitled Delegator. A 
refractory or tardy payer of the taxes is usually brought to 
reason by having one or more soldiers placed at free quarter 
in his house until he has discharged his arrear. A criminal, 
after passing his preliminary examinations before the officer 
of the circle, is sent to the central court at the provincial ca- 
pital for trial. ‘The captain of the circle has the control of all 
the manorial courts, which, as has been observed, are in full 
action, but from which the appeal goes to him. The economy 
we alluded to when speaking of the collection of the land-tax, 
results however more from the intimate knowledge of every 
man’s affairs which the circle authorities are bound to acquire, 
(and which cannot escape them, when it is considered that 
every movement, whether of the persons or properties of the 
subject, must be licensed by them,)—than from the fact that a 
small number of persons suffices to do the duty. The num- 
ber of civilians is far from small, but this intimate acquaint- 
ance with the concerns of the inhabitants, and the unlimited 
disposal of the formidable civil and military guardians of the 
peace, disarms opposition and precludes subterfuge. The 
economy is likewise, from obvious reasons, confined to the 
direct taxes. The levying of the indirect imposts, or rather 
the contending with the millions who are interested in con- 
travening the regulations, shows a very different statement ; 
inasmuch as, of 34,300 civil officers of a certain rank, and 
91,880 servants, guards, etc. in the civil service of the state in 
1837, 16,200 of the former and 83,000 of the latter are em- 
ployed in the department of the finances. Thus a force equal 
to the standing army with which Great Britain in time of 
peace keeps half the civilized globe in subjection, is employed 
in raising the revenue in Austria. The total sum raised in 
1837, under the head of indirect taxes, was 108,179,084 flo- 
rins; and as the netto sum accounted for in the budget 
amounts to 81,326,734 florins, the expenses of collecting must 
2a2 
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have been equal to 26,852,350 florins. As we have seen, it 
cost but 1,847,846 florins to raise the direct taxes. 

The central offices for the financial department, or, as we 
should call it, the treasury, have three branches, the “ Allge- 
meine Hofkammer,” the “ Hofkammer ” for Hungary, and the 
* Thesauriat ” for Transylvania. The first-named bureau has 
two presidents, each with a salary of the first class, equalling 
with other emoluments £2000 per annum, three vice-presi- 
dents with £900, and twenty-nine councillors with salaries of 
£500 to £600. The Hungarian president has 10,000 florins 
(£1000), his vice-president 4000 florins, and fourteen coun- 
cillors 2000 florins each as salary. The Transylvanian branch 
has a treasurer with 4200 florins, and six councillors, whose 
salaries amount to 10,000 florins annually. This office is at 
Herrmanstadt. 

A similar division is observable in the administrative, or, as 
they are called in Austria, “ political ” central offices. The 
united Chancery is the centre of the administration in all the 
provinces, with the exception of Hungary and Transylvania. 
All local independence is so completely annihilated in the pro- 
vinces, that not the smallest step can be taken in the remotest 
parts of the empire without the control of the Court Chancery, 
whose president is, properly speaking, the minister of the 
home department ; his salary is 27,660 florins annually. Two 
second chancellors and a vice-chancellor stand under him, with 
14,000 florins, 11,000, and 9000 florins, and thirteen council- 
lors, with a total of 68,200 florins annually as salaries. The 
Hungarian chancellor has a salary of 23,160 florins, and has 
two vice-chancellors and twelve councillors under him. The 
Transylvanian chancery has a president with 15,160 florins, 
and six councillors, enjoying together 23,200 florins annually. 

The total of the list of functionaries in the treasury-office 
at Vienna is 604, with 153 servants and 191 pensioners, and 
that of their salaries is 645,354 florins. The three chanceries of 
the interior employ 385 civilians, with 68 servants, and 238 
pensioners, receiving annually 737,959 florins. 

The department of Justice has also its three divisions. The 
High Commission of Justice, with a branch at Verona, has 
its seat at Vienna. The president, who is like the minister of 
justice in other continental countries, has the control of all 
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the courts in the empire, except those of Hungary and Tran- 
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The influence of this office is that which is the 


most deplored (perhaps with the exception of the Board of 
Education) in the whole government system of Austria. 
Screened by the censorship from all direct control by appeals 
to public opinion, and wielding the whole weight of a cen- 
tralised chain of official satellites trained in unhesitating obe- 
dience,—reviewing in secret, and with speed or slowly, as it 
may seem to suit the circumstances, proceedings that were 
carried on in secret,—equally formidable to the servant of the 
Crown who is suspected of wavering in his obedience to the 
system of the moment, as to the delinquent against the public 
morals or security, and in both cases sure to strike the vic- 
tim unerringly, whether by direct or indirect means,—this 
office, which is no court of appeal, but the bureau of a mini- 
ster, is the source whence the spirit of unity is infused into 
the judicial administration of the empire. It interprets the 
laws at will, as the sentences passed by any court are not 
admitted as precedents, or allowed to be binding on other 


judges. 


The senate of Verona is said in this respect to be 


occasionally not a little troublesome, as the Italians are too 
matter-of-fact lawyers to be easily reconciled to such a system; 
and their inquiries as to which is the true interpretation of 
the law, after various and conflicting decisions from different 


parts of 


the empire have received confirmation at Vienna, 


have more than once caused embarrassment. The late Em- 
peror had however a firm conviction, that on the manner in 
which justice was administered depended the stability of a 
government, as well as that his government was altogether 
based upon the system of the “ Oberste Justizstelle,” and this 
conviction he has recorded in large gilt letters upon the prin- 
cipal gate of his palace and of the capital, in the inscription 
“ Justitia regnorum fundamentum.” 

The president of this office has a salary of 22,000 florins ; 
two vice-presidents draw 17,000 florins, and thirty-two coun- 
cillors 156,200 florins annually ; eighty-one individuals in all 
form the bureau, with fifteen servants, and the pension list 
numbers sixty. The total expenditure is 281,718 florins. 

The highest tribunal for Hungary is the “ Septemviral 


Tafel.” Its president, under the Viceroy, is the Judex Curia, 
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whose salary is 14,000 florins ; twenty-one assessors, repre- 
senting the nobility, prelates, gentry and the mining depart- 
ment, form the court, with two secretaries and one servant. 
The total expenses of this court in 1837 were 45,268 florins. 

The highest court of appeal for Transylvania is the Tran- 
sylvanian Chancery at Vienna. The administration of justice 
throughout the empire, with exclusion of the local magistracy 
on nobles’ estates, employs, according to our table No. XI., 
4499 civil officers, and 996 servants, at a cost of 3,542,664 
florins. A special commission, consisting of four councillors, 
with thirteen clerks, is appointed to take cognizance of all 
causes in which the military are concerned. 

The police stands with undefined, and indeed with unli- 
mited, power by the side of the administration of justice, 
whose functions only begin when the police releases an ac- 
cused person from its grasp ; while no court has authority to 
demand more speed or more lenity on the part of the police 
towards parties only under accusation, or to entertain any 
complaint against its proceedings. The president of this 
formidable tribunal has likewise the direction of the censor- 
ship, and the business is conducted in two offices at Vienna. 
Attached to the head bureau, or that in which the censorship 
is conducted, there is a curious and extremely extensive 
library of confiscated books and of manuscripts that have not 
been returned to their owners. The anxiety with which the 
productions of the mind are watched over in Austria is a high 
compliment to the power of the press, and an acknowledge- 
ment that, however formidable the means of repression may 
be which a ruler has the power to wield, yet that public 
opinion, if well directed to a particular aim, is sure to come 
victorious out of every struggle. In the case of the censor- 
ship, it is strange that the simple question of property should 
be so deliberately set aside, as is the case. Neither the au- 
thor who devotes his time, nor the bookseller who advances 
his capital in the production of a work, is considered in the 
least as worthy of regard. A manuscript is retained three 
months, six months, or a year or two, at the option of the 
person to whom it is entrusted for revision, without regard 
to any remonstrance, or the slightest chance of indemnity for 
the loss of the occasion, or the abuse of confidence by a lite- 
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rary rival. Another oversight appears to us scarcely less 
strange, which is the disregard of the utility of allowing dis- 
content occasionally to find vent through the press ; whereas 
the repression of all expression of public opinion exposes a 
state, as is well known, to far more dangerous gusts of popular 
violence, of which often no timely warning has been received, 
and which must be suffered to rage in unmitigated fury, or 
can only be checked by the most invidious exercise of power. 
The president of the police is usually a nobleman of high 
rank, although his duties are of a most harassing and dis- 
agreeable kind. His salary is 19,223 florins annually, besides 
other emoluments ; and he is assisted in the capital by three 
councillors, who receive together 17,000 florins, and twenty- 
eight secretaries and clerks. The total expense of the two 
central bureaus amounts to 153,686 florins. 

The total cost of the police-establishment throughout the 
empire, in 1837, was 1,992,326 florins, or £199,200. It was 
divided as follows :—thirty-three police directions and com- 
missariats in the larger towns, with 515 civil officers, 149 
servants and 276 pensioners, cost 577,150 florins. The cost 
of twenty-five offices of the censorship of the press, with 
forty-nine officers, fourteen servants and fifteen pensioners, 
was 28,907 florins. The outlay for secret police was 322,118 
florins; in 1836 it amounted to 298,434 florins. 

The Gendarmerie and “ Guardia di Sicurezza ” formed a 
regiment of cavalry, counting forty-six officers and 1665 men, 
with 294 pensioners, at a cost of 584,480 florins. The foot- 
police corps numbered 3033 men, and cost 479,670 florins. 
In addition to this force, the communal police in Lombardy 
numbered 5088 men, and it was intended to raise it to 7500 
men. This last-named body receives pay from the govern- 
ment only when employed as escorts, or in assisting in judi- 
cial perquisitions. 

Of course the numerical force here described gives but a 
very inadequate idea of the moral or even of the physical re- 
sources which the police of Austria can command, and indeed 
bears no proportion to the number of guards required to en- 
sure the levy of the indirect taxes, which we have stated to be 
17,320 men. This preventive force is, however, equally in the 
service of the police, if only indirectly, and serves to guard 
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the extensive land frontier against dangerous characters in 
both respects. The standing-army, exceeding 400,000 men, 
most advantageously disposed through a population exceeding 
but by one-fifth that of the British Isles, must likewise be 
taken into account. 

The moral influence exerted through the unfettered pa- 
tronage of 130,000 places in the civil service, of high and low 
degree, and by the reduction of the standard of merit,—by 
which all claims, not only to honours and emolument, but for 
the simple permission to employ a man’s capital, or exercise 
an industrious calling, are judged, to the one needful quality 
of submissive obedience,—can be easily appreciated. It would 
be well if this picture had but one side, and if the informing 
system could be freed from the abuse of raising the malevolent 
and envious at the expense of unsuspecting and meritorious 
rivals. But in this our readers will readily believe that Aus- 
tria forms no exception to the general rule of society ; and 
thus the extent to which it is thought necessary to carry the 
system, is looked upon as a heavy grievance, and a lamentable 
source of demoralization. 

The accountants’ offices are of course numerous, and form 
a special branch of the civil service, counting 1983 indi- 
viduals in employment, and 1451 upon the pension list. The 
salaries and expenses of this branch amounted, in 1836, to 
2,581,820 florins. 

The office however upon which the late Emperor prided 
himself, as having brought it to high perfection, is the board 
of general control—a commission which examines the accounts 
rendered by every branch of the service, frequently years after 
they have been sent in, with the view of correcting inaccura- 
cies and of checking peculation. Of the efficacy of the office 
but little has transpired, and perhaps the utmost it can do is 
to cause the provincial civilians to be careful as to the shape 
in which they render their accounts. But one instance of 
the Emperor’s confidence in the control thus exercised is too 
singular not to be mentioned. In the last year of his reign 
he caused the board of control to take an inventory of the 
coins and valuable objects in his choice collection of anti- 
quities; and accordingly copper, silver, bronze and gold 
medals were enumerated as such, and their weight affixed in a 
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catalogue, which forms assuredly an unique document in the 
history of the fine arts. The president of this bureau enjoys 
a salary of 18,000 florins, besides other emoluments. There 
are, besides, a vice-president with 9000 florins and three 
councillors, who receive together 15,000 florins. The total 
cost of this office, in 1837, was 81,166 florins, including 8515 
florins for thirteen pensioners. 

The War Office at Vienna, under which the commanders 
of the forces in the provinces exclusively and immediately 
stand, employs 260 individuals, with salaries amounting to 
346,137 florins, besides other emoluments. We have found 
it necessary to enter into these details respecting the salaries 
drawn by public officers, in order to give our readers an idea 
of the nature of their remuneration. Neither our table No. 
XI. affords this in full, because the salaries of the different 
officers are not specified in it in detail; nor can it be gathered 
from the general statement of the revenue and expenditure, 
because the balance of the Political Fund alone, which the 
government has to supply, is there alone accounted for, while 
the large sum drawn from this fund is omitted. Of the actual 
total of the expenditure and revenue we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of speaking, and need here only remark, that the ab- 
sence of local independent funds throws into the hands of the 
Crown a great deal of business, which in England, and even 
in France, is managed by the counties or corporations. 
Thus the expenditure for roads, the embankment of rivers, 
and other public works of the kind, would for the most part 
be defrayed out of county-rates or by special trusts, and 
would not appear in the national budget. In the same man- 
ner the endowments of hospitals and other charitable institu- 
tions are generally left to the management of the trustees or 
directors. In Austria these are officers in the pay and ser- 
vice of the state ; and a practitioner in an office of the ministry 
of the interior, or in the law, may be transferred to the ma- 
nagement of the hospital funds, and after some years return 
to his former vocation. 

One branch of this fund is applied as supplementary to 
church endowments, being destined to raise the income of the 
rural clergy to what will afford a decent subsistence. Four 
hundred florins (£40) is the lowest annual income which the 
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government desires a parish priest to enjoy ; and, if petitioned 
with the necessary attestations, the deficiency in his receipts 
is made up to this sum. ‘To the branch appropriated to edu- 
cation the largest sum seems to be supplied by the state ; the 
reason of which is, that the greatest number of estates have 
been alienated from this branch of the political funds. 

But a review of some other branches of the service is ne- 
cessary to complete our survey of the public offices. 

The ruling ministers of Austria, if we may be allowed the 
term, have no concern with the direction of the bureau above- 
named. Prince Metternich enjoys the title of Chancellor of 
the Palace, Court and State, which indicates supremacy in 
all the branches of the government and the imperial house- 
hold. The especial branch of the Prince is the ministry for 
foreign affairs, by means of which he conducts all the relations 
of the empire with foreign powers. His hotel is the office of 
this ministry. In conjunction with Count Kollowrat, who oc- 
cupies himself more with domestic politics, and in a manner 
forms the opposition of this ministerial duality (the late 
Count Clam-Martinitz not having been replaced), the Chan- 
cellor discusses the main line of policy to be followed at what 
is called the “conference.” Sometimes the heads of the 
other ministries and influential councillors are consulted on 
points lying within the sphere of their activity, and the assem- 
bly thus formed is named the Council of Conference. This 
body is totally distinct from the council of state, in which the 
important business of the ordinary office routine is discussed, 
and in which laws are proposed for sanction. The Emperor’s 
personal share in the government is aided, as far as his com- 
munications with the subordinate offices are concerned, by 
his privy cabinet. From this the petitions presented to him 
at his audiences are referred to the offices in whose depart- 
ment they lie, or to special commissions named at his desire, 
and who report to him upon the subject. The late Emperor 
was often strict in demanding an account from his officers, 
where he suspected a case of hardship, but he never arbitrarily 
interfered with their proceedings. Of late so many petitions 
were not preferred to him as formerly, in consequence of its 
being known that this was his rule; but he liked to be ap- 
pealed to, as it kept him in some degree informed, both of how 
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the officers transacted their business, and of the opinion en- 
tertained of them by the public. A special commission of 
lawyers was appointed to report on every new law that is 
proposed, showing its bearing on the somewhat complicated 
mass of existing laws and edicts, previous to its being dis- 
cussed in the higher councils. 'The members of this commis- 
sion are, with the exception of one, attached to other offices. 

The Chancery of State appears in our list with sixty-five 
civilians, and the modest charge of 258,210 florins annually. 
The diplomatic corps costs 1,018,476 florins yearly. 

The influence of the nobility in Austria has been a frequent 
theme of declamation for writers of all countries. This in- 
fluence is however more territorial,—that is to say, derived 
from their extensive landed property,—than from any mono- 
poly of the highly paid places. Even the direct relations 
which, as we have seen, the government has succeeded in con- 
tracting with the peasantry, have not diminished this influence ; 
for they are in the spirit of order, and tend consequently to 
secure property in their present operation, although the prin- 
ciple from which they originated had a contrary tendency. 
The improvement in the value of landed property since the 
peace, in spite of all the difficulties with which the land- 
owners have to contend, is very great, and their influence has 
risen in consequence. 

Two causes, however, tend to prevent a monopoly of the 
principal offices by a caste of any description. The most ob- 
vious is the great labour and responsibility attached to them, 
and the very considerable acquirements demanded of those who 
fillthem. The languages of the country are five, and some ac- 
quaintance with the majority of them is indispensable for every 
highly placed official personage. ‘This necessity secures too a 
pretty equal division of appointments among the natives of the 
different countries, with some preponderance in favour of the 
Slavonians ; it being a much easier task for a Bohemian or a 
Pole to acquire German and Italian, than for a German or an 
Italian to learn the Slavonic dialects. The responsibility is, 
too, very different in a country where everything proceeds 
publicly, and the central offices of government are carried on 
upon the sound and vigorous advance of local institutions, 
which afford the means of expressing public opini6n, from 
the strict account demanded by the sovereign of a despotic 
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land of his delegates, where timidity and suspicion are fos- 
tered by secrecy, and are soured and startled by every murmur 
of discontent. Another means of preventing an undue in- 
fluence of a limited number of families, lies in the extension 
which has of late years been given to the order of the No- 
blesse. Every “bourgeois” (citizen does not translate the 
word Biirger) in the employment of the state, whether in 
a civil or military capacity, can apply for the right to put the 
“von” before his name, and to secure the exemption of his 
sons from entering the ranks of the army as privates under 
the conscription, on the expiration of his fortieth year of ser- 
vice. The rank of noblesse is, besides, never refused to those 
whose fortunes enable them to purchase estates or to live in 
a certain style. It is given constantly as a reward for im- 
portant services ; and, if to this extension the great number of 
Poles and Hungarians who claim the rank by prescriptive 
right be added, it will cause no wonder that the majority of 
offices should be in the hands of a class which corresponds 
with the widely diffused rank of the English gentry. In 
Hungary alone the regulation exists which confines the 
public offices to the noblesse, but which the tables in our 
last Number show to be no real limitation. In the principal 
offices in Vienna, of 774 individuals in office in 1833, there 
were 203 belonging to the nobility and the noblesse; but of 
course amongst these the highest posts were included. The 
case of the presidentship of the treasury will illustrate the 
position of the two classes with respect to each other. This 
office was long filled by M. von Eichhoff, an ennobled bour- 
geois. When Prince Augustus Lobkowitz was removed from 
the post of governor of Galicia, this presidentship was di- 
vided, and the superintendence of the mines and the mint 
were given to him, M. von Eichhoff retaining the other 
branches. On the death of these two presidents, the two of- 
fices were reunited in the present president M. von Kiibeck, 
who commenced his career with unusual activity and with a 
remarkable exertion of power. It is in no way derogatory to 
this gentleman to allude to his origin, which was, in the 
strictest sense, from the ranks of the humbler citizens, but 
which was thus no impediment to his advance to one of the 
highest offices of the state. He has for many years enjoyed 
the rank of baron. 
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The servants of the state form, it is true, a kind of caste, 
but which is rather distinguished by affected than by real dis- 
tinctions. As their immense number monopolizes almost all 
the talent and education of what may be called the middle 
classes, it is natural that the advancement of their children 
should often bear the appearance of family compacts, and 
perhaps really often spring from that cause. The care of the 
late Emperor for his civil servants is manifested by the large 
pension-list exhibited in our table (No. XI.), and the neces- 
sity will be easily comprehended, which, as we before re- 
marked, made him consider implicit obedience as the main 
standard of merit in candidates for office and for honours. 

But if style and titles be liberally bestowed on a class which 
is naturally important for the security of the throne, the impe- 
rial dignity is no less dependent for much of its brilliancy upon 
that nimbus which, according to the current of conventional 
notions, ancient descent can alone confer. That the old no- 
bility are fully aware of the advantage which in this respect 
is on their side, is sufficiently notorious, since it has recently 
been chronicled in England in a style so diffuse as to leave 
little to add on the subject. Neither talent nor merit, 
whether of a serious or a dazzling character, can efface the 
line of distinction so deeply drawn between those who pride 
themselves on ancestral honours and those whose personal 
qualities have achieved distinction. Nor does the court lend 
any influence to counteract the prevailing feeling. Ribbons, 
stars and titles are lavishly bestowed, but the chamberlain’s 
key and the right of the entrée are jealously reserved to 
the privileged circle. Nor does the first class of an order of 
knighthood (although, like that of Maria Theresia, it enjoys 
the strange retrospective power of ennobling four of a man’s 
progenitors) confer more present dignity upon the wearer than 
permitting him to stand in the starred and ribboned crowd 
upon a gala day; the select and envied number who are 
admitted to the “Kammer” balls being never encroached 
upon by a novus homo, and still less by the ladies of such, 
who in Austria, like bishops’ wives in Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
are literally “ put behind the door.” 

But neither our space nor our inclination admit of our 
trespassing on the province of the chroniclers before alluded 
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to. We must confine ourselves to the dry task of stating the 
cost of the outward display of imperial dignity, which we ven- 
ture to denominate by the appellation (unwelcome to royalist 
ears) of the Emperor’s civil list. The document No. XII. of our 
Appendix affords a fresh proof of the order which reigns in 
the financial accounts of the empire; nor is it probable that 
the most parsimonious representative of a rich and powerful 
nation would wish to diminish its amount. 

Our table is for 1836, but the items correspond with the 
disbursements in 1837, and have not varied since 1829. The 
total charges for the personal expenses of all the members of 
the imperial family, the state-officers of the household, the 
guards, and the state-expenses of the vice-regal courts of Milan 
and Buda, do not much exceed £300,000. In this table, 
which for moderation cannot easily be surpassed, we find the 
sum charged for the apanage of the heir-presumptive, the 
Archduke Francis, amounts to £4500 per annum, while his 
private property perhaps does not exceed that sum. The al- 
lowances to the Archduke Rainer, the Viceroy of Lombardy, 
and to the Archduke Joseph Palatine of Hungary, do not 
properly belong to the civil list, any more than the expenses 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland or of the Governor-Gene- 
ral of India do to the civil list of the kings of England. If 
we deduct these charges, together with those for the theatres, 
the sum is reduced by £90,000, and affords the example of 
the most economical court in Europe. 

The absence of one name from the list, like the blank left 
in Cesar’s triumph, is calculated to increase the respect felt, 
we believe without a single exception, for a man with whose 
name the military fame of Austria, in its bright as in its gloomy 
days, is inseparably connected. The Archduke Charles took 
for his first consort the daughter and heiress of the Archduke 
Albert of Saxe Teschen, who, during a period in the last cen- 
tury, filled the post of Viceroy of the Netherlands at Brussels, 
The property which his father-in-law left him,—although, 
with the prudent management now bestowed upon it, equal to 
support the dignity of the eldest prince of the imperial family, 
—would perhaps in the West of Europe not be thought suffi- 
ciently large to make its owner refrain from calling upon the 
nation to contribute to his support. Considering, as we do, 
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that the whole statement of the court expenses reflects the 
highest honour upon the imperial family, this touching trait 
of moderation in a man, to whom the nation gladly owns that 
it has the deepest obligations, is assuredly the most creditable 
of all. 

The charge of £30,000 for body-guards requires some ex- 
planation. The guards, which correspond to the troops in 
our army thus denominated, and which perform the outdoor 
service in the palaces, are composed of the two élite com- 
panies of every regiment of infantry in the service, and of 
the regiment of cavalry for the time in garrison at Vienna. 
The élite companies are equipped as grenadiers, with bearskin 
caps, and their dress is in every respect uniform, with the sole 
exception of the facings. These grenadiers form a splendid 
body of men, from every country in central Europe between 
the Po and the Vistula; and it is difficult, if possible, to give 
the palm of superiority to any particular corps. Detachments 
are quartered at Milan and Buda, who mount guard upon the 
palaces in those cities. The number of the grenadiers is in 
time of peace 20,340 men in twenty battalions. For these 
the charge in the table is not intended, but for guards which 
correspond, as far as a comparison is admissible, with the 
British Gentlemen and Yeomen Pensioners. The German 
Noble Guard, as it is termed, has but little to do with nobility ; 
it consists of a captain and captain-lieutenant (generals), two 
lieutenants (colonels) and seventy officers, who have the rank 
of captain in the army, and whose qualification since the war 
has been the number of wounds received in the field. The 
Hungarian noble guard is essentially a body of sixty young 
Hungarians of noble birth, who do duty alternately or together 
with the German veterans within the palace on state occa- 
sions. After a fixed period of service they enter the line as 
lieutenants, and their barrack in the capital is a kind of mili- 
tary college, in which however the professors find dangerous 
rivals in the gaieties of the gayest of capitals. Since the com- 
mencement of the present year an Italian noble guard has 
been founded on this model. There existed formerly a Polish 
guard, but it was suppressed. 

Under these again are the “ Trabanten,” who mount guard 
with their carabines in the avenues and on the staircases of 
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the palace, whose outer issues are guarded by the “ palace- 
guard,” with halberds, in addition to the usual military sen- 
tinels. 

It must not however be inferred that the imperial family 
lives in gloomy and remote seclusion, because so formidable 
an array of guards clusters around the palace; on the con- 
trary, the palace at Vienna is almost public property. You 
pass up and down its staircases and along its corridors un- 
challenged, and knock at doors when you have anything to 
seek from the inmates, with far less ceremony than in private 
houses. All the members of the imperial family walk and 
drive out without escort, and the salute of the meanest citizen 
is returned with cordiality and kindness by them. The palace- 
chapel is a parish church, and particular ceremonies are per- 
formed according to custom in the different churches of the 
city. The splendid galleries of pictures and collections of 
objects of art and science are open on stated days, without 
fees to the public, and were until lately the lecture-rooms of 
those professors of the university who needed them, to the 
great advantage of the youthful student. We may remark, 
that the collections of plants in the Emperor’s glass-houses at 
Vienna and Schénbrunn are almost unrivalled for the extent 
and value of their botanical treasures. 

Such and others, into which our limits preclude our enter- 
ing, are the benefits which a wise and careful use of so limited 
a sum allows to the public, besides sufficing to support the 
dignity of the court, which long arrogated the first place in 
Europe. 

But, that we may not be charged with any unseeming in- 
difference to courtly rule by those who appreciate its full 
importance, we may mention a few of the details which have 
accompanied the other information that we here transmit to 
our readers. In 1837, in addition to the state officers,—lord 
steward, lord chamberlain, master of the horse, grand hunts- 
man, master of the kitchen, of the plate, white stick, librarian 
and count of the royal orchestra,—ninety-eight officers of rank 
were counted in the various households of theminor branches 
of the imperial family. Fourteen hundred and eighty-five 
individuals held the honorary rank of chamberlain ; 283 indi- 
viduals were employed in the accountant’s department of the 
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palace and on the private estates; 199 in the gardens, chases 
and the forest department. The chaplaincy numbered 32 
individuals, the theatre and orchestra 137, the medical depart- 
ment 21, the privy-chamber 66, the stables 353, and the ser- 
vants’ department 448 individuals. 

The state of the Empress includes an order which she con- 
fers on ladies, that of the Starry Cross (Sternkreutz). It 
was borne some time back by 20 ladies of reigning houses, 
and 820 other ladies. The “ Dames du Palais” counted 32 
duchesses (Fiirstinnen), 58 ladies of privy-councillors, 23 
widows of privy-councillors, 62 ladies of chamberlains, 18 
widows and two maids of honour, in their number: 17 ladies 
enjoyed the great, and 18 the little entrée. 

Of the orders of knighthood, the Golden Fleece counted 32 
knights, the Maria Theresia order 332, the order of St. Ste- 
phen 177, the order of St. Leopold 745, and that of the Iron 
Crown 209 members. 

Two hundred and fifty-one persons held the rank of privy- 
councillor. 

Thus, as many of the orders of knighthood carry a pension 
with them, the number of individuals depending on the civil- 
list is by no means small; nor is the splendour of the court 
at all stinted by the excellent economy which pervades it. 

Another addition to the charitable branch of the privy 
purse is formed by a number of convents and secular founda- 
tions, in some of which ladies of pure noble descent only, in 
others young ladies of the middle classes, on the presentation 
of the Empress, are received and supplied with a small in- 
come. Of the former kind there are ten. The Empress is 
patronesss of two of these, and a princess of the imperial fa- 
mily is always superior of the convent of St. Theresia at 
Prague. Although a relic of the old nunnery system, and 
the incomes are only drawn while the occupants are unmar- 
ried, these foundations have nothing else of a conventual na- 
ture. The ladies live in the house or not as they please, and 
marry at their pleasure. Two hundred ladies of the nobility and 
middle classes are provided for in these establishments, and 
in seminaries which have special endowments. In the foun- 
dation called “the Savoy” at Vienna, the Empress selects 
one from three ladies presented by the head of the reigning 
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princely house of Lichtenstein. These institutions, if they 
do not altogether deserve the title of foundations for the en- 
couragement of celibacy, are at least a singular modification 
of the ancient convents. Formerly a lady whose relations 
did not wish her to marry below her rank was placed in a 
convent, and the devotion to a religious life excused and jus- 
tified the inferred reluctance to enter upon domestic duties. 
In our age of freedom and intolerance of all restraint no 
secret is made of the prejudices of caste and of the endea- 
vours made to perpetuate them. 

In our last Number we alluded to the system of education 
in Austria, as being the weakest side of the state. Our table 
No. XVI. will be esteemeda valuable contribution tothe history 
of public instruction in our times. This table shows at once 
the means which the Austrian government can dispose of for 
this branch of the state service, and the exact control kept 
of the accounts in this as well as in the other departments. 
In the provinces whose government is strictly centralized, this 
control is carefully and even studiously maintained ; for the 
importance of the mode of training youth is fully appreciated. 
As far as the adoption of one system in the schools of so ex- 
tensive a portion of the empire is concerned, the plan of the 
Jesuits may be said here to be realized, with this difference, 
that the implicit obedience inculcated at present has for its 
object the head of the state in place of the head of the 
church. Another difference consists in the belief, that the 
world will keep its course even without the aid of extraordi- 
nary learning, which in Austria is only esteemed in the exact 
sciences. As however the government, when thus repressing 
the ambitious spark in the minds of youth, offer their mode 
of instruction, if not gratuitously, at the very lowest rate of 
payment, a positive good is effected by the number of the 
schools established, and the order with which they are con- 
ducted. Nor would there be so much reason to complain, if 
those wiuio disapproved of the public system of instruction 
could procure their children at will a better education. The 
hardship lies in obliging the scholars of all private academies, 
which are most sparingly licensed, and such youths as study 
privately at home, if they have any desire to enter into the 
service of the state, to pass the public examinations held at 
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stated periods. Of these examinations there can be but one 
opinion formed by all who have had the means of observing 
the subjects upon which they turn, and the manner in which 
theyareconducted. There is no exaggeration in stating thatany 
young person who passes them all without censure (and no less 
is required to free a lad from the obligation of the conscription) 
cannot possibly have acquired evena moderate share of that de- 
scription of knowledge which either forms the judgement or 
sharpens talent. What the result of this system will prove at a 
future day for the service of the state, or even for the progress of 
the nation by the improvement of private property, it is not easy 
to imagine. But when it is considered that the means enume- 
rated in Table XVI. are unreservedly surrendered bythe coun- 
try to the government, and are applied in a systematic manner, 
in conjunction with the vast civil, military and clerical pa- 
tronage, to effect an end of which the examinations we have 
described must be taken as a specimen, it is not easy to con- 
ceive a more gloomy prospect afforded to a nation, or a more 
heartless and wanton abuse of power. These are strong 
terms, but they are unhappily more than borne out by the 
fact. On a former occasion we stated that the present 
organization of the system was the work of a confidential 
member of the late Emperor’s household. The present mem- 
bers of the government are only in so far responsible for it, that 
they did not object to its consummation, probably on account 
of the momentary tranquillity which the eradicating of all 
youthful ebullitions in political life promises to ensure. That 
ultimately no political stability, nor, for the present, the cause 
of social virtue, are promoted by a repression of the natural 
flow of spirits and intellect in the youth of a great nation, is 
now generally acknowledged. We may therefore look for- 
ward to an amelioration of this distressing state of things. 
The two most richly endowed universities are those of 
Vienna and Pesth in Hungary, the latter being one of the 
wealthiest endowments to the north of the Alps. The amount 
of the expenditure of this establishment is not contained in 
the table, no official return being made of any of the Hunga- 
rian foundations. In the universities the candidateship for 
the professorships is open to all classes ; and, nominally, pre- 
ference is given to those who at a public examination prove 
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the most worthy. Of late years, however, the disposition to 
restore the direction of public education to the Catholic clergy 
has caused the institution of seminaries and Lycea, in which 
the students live more under the inspection of their teachers 
than at the universities, and the appointments in which are 
mostly given to priests. Of the Gymnasia or grammar- 
schools, a great number are under the direction of the orders 
of Piarists, Benedictines, Franciscans, Praeemonstratenses, Cis- 
tertians and Minorites,—an arrangement however to which 
public opinion is by no means reconciled. 

The financial side of the Austrian system of public educa- 
tion is that which is most favourable to its managers. The 
universities cost the nation in 1836, per student, thirty-nine 
florins, to which the very moderate fees must be added which 
are paid on admission. The number of Bursarships is con- 
siderable, and the government has taken into its own hands 
the management of the foundations by which they are sup- 
ported. 

The expense of 196 grammar and higher schools, frequented 
by 35,038 scholars, was, in the same year, 915,328 florins, or 
about 28 florins each. In all these establishments this of 
course only includes the tuition. 

In such establishments as combine board and lodging with 
instruction, the expense is very different ; as, for instance, in 
the noble academies at Vienna (Theresianum) and Innspriick, 
the engineers’ college at Vienna, the military academy at 
Wiener Neustadt, the naval college at Venice, and the Pro- 
testant and Catholic clerical seminaries. The average of these 
institutions gives, in those for general education, a much 
higher amount per scholar, while in the military colleges it 
exceeds 200 florins, or 20/. per head. It must be remarked, 
that in these establishments a great many extra charges are 
made. In addition to the higher military academies, every 
regiment has its regimental school for the sons of the soldiers. 

The returns of the state of primary education show very 
different results in the different provinces. The total number 
of children frequenting the schools in 1837 is shown to have 
been 1,562,546 in 16,754 schools. The number of scholars 
was 61 per cent. on the total number of children of an age to 
go to school; and since, according to M. Springer, the total 
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cost of the primary instruction amounted to two and a half 
millions of florins, the expense per individual was about 13 
florin. 

This sum, however, does not represent the real cost to the 
nation of the primary instruction ; for the school is one of the 
chief obligations on the lord of a manor, whether a private 
individual or a corporation. Besides free lodging and fire- 
wood, an allowance of corn is often made to the village-school- 
master in kind; and it must be acknowledged that his lot is, 
even then, often not an enviable one, when compared with 
that of his neighbours. 

The Austrian schools, however, enjoy the benefit of the 
principle adopted generally throughout Germany, and which 
tends to promote both their economy and their efficiency. 
There is a constant promotion, more especially in the gram- 
mar and higher primary schools, which induces the teachers 
to devote themselves unreservedly to their business, and 
makes them ambitious to distinguish themselves. Their zeal, 
indeed, often calls for repression under the present system ; 
and, under any better, could not fail to produce highly laud- 
able results. 

The education department derives, in Austria, the greatest 
advantage from the use of the buildings belonging to the 
monastic establishments suppressed by the Emperor Joseph. 
In Vienna a large monastery, and its accompanying church, 
are devoted to the use of the university. The principal 
schools of the city are in the former convent of St. Anne. 
In the former Palace of the Knights of Malta the Brazilian 
and Egyptian museums are located. In short, the Polytech- 
nic School alone boasts of a recent and expressly erected 
building. At Prague the University and Academy of Sciences 
are lodged in the ancient monastery of the Jesuits, which 
runs down the whole length of a street, and is one of the 
finest buildings in the empire. The knowledge of this fact, 
while the corporations to which these buildings formerly be- 
longed are still in existence, and indeed have of late years been 
patronized in a remarkable manner by the government, is 
adapted to suggest unfavourable predictions for the future; and 
we have already seen that a number of the schools have been 
entrusted to the entire guidance of religious orders. Amongst 
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these the Jesuits are now openly reckoned, and have more 
than one school under their direction. The Order of the 
Knights of Malta was solemnly restored a few years back in 
the Austrian states. 

There lies an useful warning in this revulsion of things 
within the space of half a century. We see the insecurity of 
all that is based on revolutionary changes, whether proceeding 
from above or from below, when they hurry on a crisis for 
which the mass of the nation is not ripe. It must however 
be owned, that to transfer these buildings back to their original 
destinations, after an alienation of half a century, would be 
a revolutionary re-action of a far more ominous kind than even 
their original expropriation. 

Two of the finest buildings in Vienna are legacies of the 
emperors Joseph II. and Francis II. The former founded 
and endowed a splendid college of medicine, at which a great 
number of young men received gratuitous instruction, on the 
condition of their serving for a number of years as surgeons 
in the army. Since the candidates for scientific instruction 
have recently become so numerous, and the military service 
is so well organized that it is sought rather than avoided by 
them, the gratuitous instruction, with its accompanying obli- 
gation, has been discontinued. The fees however in this 
college, as in the other institutions, are remarkably low. The 
foundation of Francis II. is the Polytechnic School. 

A seemingly natural connection brings the institutions for 
the relief of the poor immediately after the schools. Amongst 
the parochial duties undertaken by the government, the su- 
perintendence of the poor-houses in the large cities is in- 
cluded, although the details of management are left to the 
local magistrates, and the cost forms an item in the city 
budget. Vienna is divided into thirty-two circuits, eight of 
which are in the town and twenty-four in the suburbs. The 
«Armen Institut” has a branch and a receiving-house in each 
circuit, where out-door relief is constantly administered in four 
rates ; 8 kreutzers (3d.), 6 kr., 4 kr. and 2 kr. daily, to the in- 
firm and indigent. The funds are raised by voluntary con- 
tributions, for which purpose collections are regularly made. 
Legacies of considerable amount are frequent, and the defi- 
ciency is made up by government. The city has a poor- 
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fund, the interest of which is applied to the same end, and 
the total number of applicants relieved in the course of the 
year is usually between 13,000 and 14,000. 

In addition to this out-door relief, there are a number of 
poor and alms-houses, both in the capital and in the pro- 
vinces ; and the city maintains both alms-houses and a hospi- 
tal in the country, where the poor patients not only enjoy 
invigorating air, but are maintained at less expense than in 
town. 

Our Table No. XIII. shows that the number of paupers 
relieved in 1837 by 6229 parish-boards was 490,070, at a cost 
of 2,358,942 florins. The number received into, and now living 
in, the alms-houses in the same year was 27,047, and the 
cost 1,289,813 florins. In the villages, however, the rule 
common on the continent, that the parish must maintain its 
own poor, obtains. The crippled, and those unable to work, 
are usually received alternately into every cottage; but in a 
country whose population is not dense or over-indulged, the 
burden is not a heavy one. On occasions of general distress, 
which of late years have been frequent, large sums are in- 
stantly raised by subscription. In general the inhabitants of 
the larger towns are very charitable, and in all classes it now 
forms a serious object of attention to lessen the sufferings of 
the destitute. Infant-schools are now found numerously 
spread through the empire, and are remarkably well managed. 
At Vienna a society of ladies of rank raises and conducts a 
considerable subscription annually, which is spent in pro- 
viding work for the industrious poor, or in relief to meritorious 
but unfortunate persons. A great number of the principal 
towns have workhouses for voluntary labour, where the in- 
mates receive nourishment and occasionally a gratification out 
of their earnings. 

In 1837 the number of persons returned as employed in 
voluntary labour in sixteen establishments was 4178 ; the 
cost of the establishments was 313,959 florins, and the receipts 
were 261,279 florins, including 114,056 florins as the value 
of the work performed. 

In ten houses-of-correction, 737 individuals condemned to 
forced labour cost 123,925 florins; the revenue to defray 
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which was 148,819 florins, and 47,616 florins of this sum were 
derived from the labour of the inmates. 

Amongst the items of the Political Fund (No. VIII.) one 
will be observed entitled the Criminal Fund. To this mode of 
appropriating a portion of the sequestrated clerical lands a 
great improvement in the treatment of criminals is due ; and 
the interior of the principal prisons of Austria, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of those for political offenders, is now as well 
managed as in any part of Europe. Persons under confine- 
ment for criminal offences are obliged, without exception, to 
work, and receive a small daily allowance from the produce 
of their labour. This sum is laid aside for them, and is given 
them on their leaving the prison, to prevent them, under the 
pressure of want, from relapsing into their former habits. 

In Hungary, where the prisons are managed by each county, 
great attention has of late years been devoted to the improve- 
ment of prison-discipline, which was formerly much neglected; 
and so judicious has the management been in some instances, 
that, while the condition of the prisoners is exceedingly im- 
proved, the prisons so managed gradually cease to be a 
charge upon the community. Under the impulse which 
public spirit has of late received in Hungary, it may be ex- 
pected that this country will soon take the lead in this re- 
spect, as in others, of the rest of the empire. The state has 
no returns of these disbursements in Hungary, on account of 
their local nature in that country. 

The Lying-in and Foundling Hospitals, although mostly 
united, furnish separate returns, which will be found in No. 
XIV. In the former the greatest mortality is observable in 
1837 in Vienna, where the cholera prevailed in that year, and 
unhappily most in the quarter in which the hospital stands. 
The irregularity of this table may perhaps be accounted for 
altogether from the same cause. The number of foundlings 
received in Vienna, Gritz and Prague is in a pretty equal 
proportion to the population of those cities. 

The number of lying-in hospitals and foundling establish- 
ments in the provinces of Lombardy and Venice, when com- 
pared with the patients and children received, does not bear 
out the usual supposition, that diminishing the disagreeable 
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and distressing results of carelessness or lasciviousness has a 
tendency to increase the evil. The eight houses at Milan 
and the other large towns of Lombardy, with a total popula- 
tion far exceeding that of Vienna, only have one-sixth of the 
number of patients returned from the one establishment in 
Vienna. In Venice the proportion is still less; and both 
prove that it is better to have morality inherent in the habits 
and sentiments of the people, than to seek to repress a con- 
trary tendency by diminishing the aid afforded to the unfor- 
tunate. 

It would complete the cyclus of the general expenses of the 
civil service, if we were able to give the amount of money 
expended upon the roads, for which there is a special branch 
in the budget; the estates appropriated to this purpose having 
disappeared from the Political Fund (No. VIII.). This fund 
is, however, charged with a further sum of 3,817,221 florins, 
which, with 7,532,563 florins, makes a total of 11,349,784 
florins (£1,135,000) for the service of the year. This must 
however not be taken as the total cost of the roads; for a 
number of local expenses, to which, as we have already re- 
marked, the inhabitants of the districts which they traverse 
are bound to contribute in labour or materials, and which 
differ with the usages of every province, must be added. In 
Tyrol the most is done without pressing on the inhabitants. 
In Hungary many of the counties will not let themselves be 
taxed for the purpose of constructing roads, and have so little 
insight into the means of creating wealth that they actually 
endeavour to do without them. 

We come now to the heaviest item in the budget after the 
expenses of the public debt—the War Office. The sum 
charged for the army amounts to fifty millions of florins, or 
about one-fourth of the total expense for 1837, and absorbs 
the whole of the direct taxes, with an addition of three mil- 
lions of florins. This must be however understood as being 
only the excess-charge over the sum drawn from the special 
military fund, as a reference to our Table No. XVII. shows. 
The total expense for the army in 1837 was 87,783,347 florins; 
yet, great as this drain on the resources of the nation really 
is, (somuch so, that in the estimate submitted to the Emperor 
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for 1837 Baron Eichhoff earnestly recommends a reduction 
in this branch above all,) it must be acknowledged that the 
sum is not large in proportion to that which is effected by 
its means. It must excite some surprise to find the cost of 
a standing-army of 500,000 men, including the artillery and 
marine, defrayed for less than the sum that it costs France to 
support an army of 350,000 men, and about half the cost of 
the British peace establishment. 

The chief cause of this remarkable economy is to be found 
in the dislocation of the troops, which are scattered over the 
country and in the provinces to the north of the Alps, and to 
a great extent quartered upon the inhabitants. While the 
government thus avoids the expense of keeping up extensive 
barracks, especially for cavalry, it at the same time escapes 
the artificial pressure on markets by the agglomeration of 
large bodies in towns. The soldier finds his food and forage 
on the spot, and no unnecessary expense of carriage or storing 
is incurred. We need not repeat here what we have stated 
to be the set-off to this saving in a moral point of view, and 
which may make many of our readers think that the nation 
would be the gainer if the charge in the budget stood higher. 
Under the power which the government possesses of quarter- 
ing troops on the march upon the inhabitants, the addition 
of transport expenses is avoided to the regular and easily con- 
trolled items of the pay and equipments of the men. The 
remarkable cheapness of provisions in some of the provinces 
induces the war-office to lay the greater portion of the army 
in those parts, and occasionally a deduction is made from the 
allowances of the regiments stationed in them. Galicia had in 
1837 no less than 81,000 men, Bohemia 66,000, Moravia and 
Silesia 43,000. In Hungary and Transylvania 61,000 men 
were quartered, and this last-named body of troops being 
maintained by those countries, the expense of supporting so 
large a body is taken altogether from the accounts. The 
57,000 men reported as stationed in the Military Frontier form 
the élite of the male population of that district, which contri- 
bute to support themselves, but by the payment of a land-tax, 
and only draw full pay when called into actual service. We 
have already seen that the saving on this head is more nominal 
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than real, and forms no compensation for the exclusion of 
those fine provinces from a commercial intercourse, by which 
the nation would be incalculably more benefited. 

It would be foreign to our purpose to enter into a detailed 
description of the organization of the Austrian army. Some 
remarks on the chief points of interest in a financial respect 
will not be unwelcome to our readers. 

The first peculiarity observed in the Austrian army is a 
smaller number of field-officers than we are accustomed to. 
Thus the fifty-eight regiments of infantry, which number 
219,676 men on the peace and 352,830 on the war establish- 
ment, have but as many colonels in both cases. The number 
of battalions is in peace 174, in war 259, each of which is 
commanded by a lieutenant-colonel or major. A company of 
218 men has one captain or captain-lieutenant, one first and 
two second lieutenants. A regiment is composed of three 
battalions, the two first containing six companies and the 
third four companies, besides the two grenadier companies, 
which are always detached. It numbers, when complete, 
3562 men; the complement of officers is, five field-ofticers, 
sixteen captains, sixteen lieutenants, thirty-two second lieu- 
tenants, one regimental adjutant, two battalion adjutants. 
As the battalions are larger than regiments in the British 
service, the number of adjutants is of course greater. 

In war the addition made by calling out the second “ Land- 
wehr ” battalion of 842 men is one major, four captains, four 
lieutenants and eight second lieutenants. One chaplain, one 
advocate, one paymaster, one surgeon, with three assistant 
and nine deputy assistant-surgeons, serve for a corps equal 
in time of war to two and a half British regiments of two 
battalions or a brigade. 

The Grenadier companies are formed into battalions of six 
or of four companies, with their own complement of field and 
other officers, and do the duty of guards in the neighbour- 
hood of the Imperial palaces. The Tyrolese Riflemen form 
but one regiment of four battalions, although numbering 5459 
men. The companies are 225 strong. There are besides 
twelve other rifle battalions of six companies each, com- 
manded by majors or lieutenant-colonels, and mustering to- 
gether 15,336 men on the peace establishment. Six garrison 
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battalions, one battalion of Marines on the Danube, and 
seventeen regiments of Military Colonists, rated at47,000men, 
complete the infantry, which has, since 1830, twice not only 
exceeded the peace complement of 315,000 men, but even 
the war-estimate of 489,240. The two occasions alluded to 
were in 1831 and in 1841. In the former year the force on 
foot amounted to 546,715 men, with 89,963 horses; the cost 
in the budget for that year amounted to 111,543,597 florins. 
Nor is the economy in the number of officers less remark- 
able in the cavalry. Each of the fourteen Cuirassier and 
Dragoon regiments is, on the peace establishment, 1027 men 
strong, and has but one major besides the colonel and lieu- 
tenant-colonel, who does major’s duty. The number of troops 
is six, of 165 men and 151 horses each. The Chevaux Legers, 
Lancers and Hussars muster in peace 1518 men and 1387 
horses, and in time of war 2044 men with 1972 horses. These 
regiments, twenty-three in number, have one major and two 
captains more than the Cuirassiers and Dragoons. The com- 
pany is 208 men and 202 horses strong. The cavalry on the 
peace establishment is 48,842 men, and on the war footing 
64,560 men strong. 

In the branches of the service which we have named, more 
attention has been evidently paid to increase the mass of 
troops than to promote their nobility and moral efficiency, 
which is the result, under proper care, of a larger proportion of 
officers. In the Artillery the principle followed has been a 
different one in some respects, although the leading charac- 
teristic features of this army prevail too in this branch of ser- 
vice. A regiment of artillery numbers 3663 men, and divides 
into four battalions; the first of six, the others of four com- 
panies each. The company has 201 men. The total number 
of the field-artillery in five regiments is 18,315 men; the 
rocket-corps is 766 strong, the corps of bombardiers 1074, 
and the garrison-artillery, which does duty in the fortresses, 
is 4323 men. 

The number of regimental officers is not proportionately 
greater in the artillery than in the other services; but on the 
staff, besides the master-general, there are one general of ar- 
tillery, five lieutenant field-marshals, and five major-generals 
or brigadier-generals on active service. The exceptional 
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treatment which the artillery meets with is caused by the 
great importance justly ascribed to this branch of the army 
in modern tactics. The men are enlisted for life, and their 
drill is both strict and of a higher kind, as they are en- 
couraged to study by the rule which promotes the officers 
from the ranks. In this service an accumulation of men be- 
yond the number absolutely required would be cumbersome 
and disadvantageous in many respects ; it becomes therefore 
necessary to have the men well set up (to use the military 
term), supple and strong. In most of these respects the 
Austrian artillerymen are creditably trained. If they are not 
quite so alert in their movements occasionally as the French 
or British artillery, the blame must in a great measure fall 
upon the late Emperor’s inflexible attachment to jack-boots, 
in which, reaching as high as the knee, he expected his men 
to manage their guns. This absurd piece of primitive equip- 
ment has disappeared in the present reign. In consequence 
of the prospect held out of promotion, the whole corps is 
raised in the character and qualifications of the men. Amongst 
them first-rate mathematicians may be found. The rocket 
corps is excellent. 

The numbers that we have given are the normal ones for 
the effective state of the Army, according to the regulations. 
Some little deviation is observable in some of the corps in 
1837, in which year the numerical efficiency was as follows: 
infantry 323,937, cavalry 46,044, artillery 26,582, engineers, 
sappers and miners, etc. 5732, garrison battalions and frontier 
cordon 7186, military colonists 61,315 ;—total of the army 
470,789 men, exclusive of the waggon-train of 27,443 men. 
The Navy reckoned 5734 men, including 989 marine artillery- 
men. The grand total amounts to 503,966, which, at a cost 
of ninety millions of florins, does not amount to £18 per man 
per annum, including the mazériel. The whole number of 
disposable men was not however called out in that year, 
125,679 having had furlough; but the returns for 1831 and 
1835 show at what cost the whole levy is made disposable. 
This being unquestionably the largest army in Europe, the 
details which we annex respecting it will also be viewed with 
interest. 

We have used our best endeavours to curtail as much as 
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possible the observations which it was necessary to offer on 
the details of this financial system, and yet our article has 
grown to an unusual length. In considering the national debt 
we shall therefore resume, as shortly as possible, the general 
bearing of these details upon the credit of the country, as illus- 
trating the position which it appears to us that Austria is en- 
titled to occupy in this respect amongst contemporary nations. 

The historical introduction prefixed to our remarks on the 
budget of 1837 showed the praiseworthy exertions made by 
the rulers of the empire to raise the national credit by the 
fairest means; and few of our readers will believe that the 
government would not have gained immense popularity by 
giving all along the greatest publicity to their proceedings. 
Austria has, in fact, suffered a heavy penalty from the secrecy 
with which it has enveloped its domestic as well as its foreign 
policy ; for while it has studiously followed the leading im- 
pulses of the times, and, as is now generally acknowledged, 
has been unusually successful in detecting them, the influ- 
ence of Austria was for many years far from having that as- 
cendancy in Europe to which it was entitled. We need only 
allude to the frequent aggressions of Russia upon Turkey and 
Persia, and to the destruction of Poland, all of which must 
have been sources of deep regret to the cabinet of Vienna, 
but which, isolated as it so long stood, it could not single- 
handed restrain. That the tenor of the policy pursued on 
these and on other occasions was prescribed by the difficul- 
ties which the minister found or anticipated in the money- 
market, may be confidently asserted; but will it sound credible 
to any one, to whom we have now afforded the means of 
appreciating the revenue and the expenditure of the empire, 
that the very rumour of war at Vienna not only renders un- 
saleable all kinds of public stock, but actually makes landed 
property, and especially houses, almost valueless? Such is, 
however, the case. Now we assume that there is nothing on 
the face of the financial system, as it lies before us, to warrant 
such a want of confidence in the government. Whence then 
does it proceed? Why does a minister who has the nerve to 
tread, in a difficult case, so bold and judicious a line of policy 
as Prince Metternich adopted but in 1841, want the support 
of the mighty nation whose interests he so evidently under- 
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stands, and whose mighty march he has shown himself so 
well able to guide? When the revolutionary party last year, 
under the guidance of a diplomatic knight-errant in France, 
was about to throw the torch of discord into Europe, the 
Vienna cabinet did not for a moment hesitate as to the policy 
it ought to pursue. There was no room left for petty jealou- 
sies, no thought entertained of separate advantages to be ob- 
tained by partitions or favourable barriers. The insight of 
the minister into the state of things which had kept him pre- 
pared for a crisis of the kind since 1830, showed him that 
the result of a war might prove the prostration of the edifice 
which he had erected with so much care, while an unhesi- 
tating display of vigour might yet keep the sword in its scab- 
bard, or at the worst might curtail the extent of its devasta- 
tions. Prussia was the power threatened; and it cannot be 
doubted that a Thiers cabinet would have purchased on such 
an occasion the neutrality of Austria at its own price. But 
on this side at least there was no wavering, nor did an Aus- 
trian cabinet, since the days of Maria Theresia, ever show 
grander and better-timed decision. The disposable forces, 
which we see in 1837 amounted to 500,000 men, were placed 
in a condition to march and their number increased. The 
matériel of war was such as no army of that size could ever 
yet command. The advanced guard of this formidable force 
lay, covered by Sardinia and the lake of Constance, within a 
few days’ march of the French frontier, ready to carry back 
the wave of destruction as soon as it began to roll into the 
heart of the enemy’s country. Yet was one result of the 
threatened attack which Austria had apparently so little rea- 
son to fear, a paralyzation of confidence, which has led, 
amongst other results, to a disastrous commercial crisis ; 
while the hollow state of public credit was only prevented 
from displaying itself in the most fearful manner by the tone 
early adopted by the French Chambers. Why this strange 
mixture of power and internal distrust? Why should such 
unusual talents and such mighty means be exerted to eftect 
so simple an end? 

The answer is, that the weak side of Austria, which is per- 
haps even supposed to be weaker than it really is, lies in the 
general belief that she is likely to prove powerless in a war 
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of opinion. The war threatened by M. Thiers was, fortu- 
nately, undertaken with a blindness and presumption which 
altogether deprived the French of the advantage which they 
might otherwise have gained as the professed champions of 
liberty. But when the lot is cast, who can say what turn the 
game will take? and every one felt, that if public feeling 
were once divided in Austria, the empire was lost. Now the 
tendency to wars of opinion in our age arises from the fact 
that men desire more than mere material benefits. Even 
those of a practical turn are convinced that the only effectual 
control on governments is the free expression of public opi- 
nion, and that such a freedom under due restraints inspires, 
instead of shaking, confidence. With confidence exertion 
comes, which is the source of all prosperity. Thus a free 
expression of public opinion, and unrestrained liberty of ex- 
ertion, are what all nations demand, in opposition to police 
restraints upon both. The value of these grand springs of 
wealth is nowhere more appreciated than in Austria,—a coun- 
try abounding, as we have seen, in resources that demand culti- 
vation. Why then should the bestowing of such justly-prized 
gifts be left to a foreign or domestic adventurer, and why 
should Austria be taught that they are only to be purchased 
by the sacrifice of the national honour, or by the disturbance 
of civil harmony ? 

A careful examination of the items constituting the national 
debt will show that it is the least, in comparison with the re- 
sources of the empire, of all the states of Europe. The landed 
property of the Crown, if raised to its due value by a judicious 
encouragement of trade, would far more than cover its amount; 
one tax, as we have seen, pays its interest, and if redeemed 
would wipe off the sum. But as long as the secrecy in which 
all the motives and acts of the government are involved is 
preserved, and as long as the unlimited confidence which the 
nation has so long placed in the guidance of one minister of 
pre-eminent talent is demanded unconditionally for all his 
successors ; so long does the glorious fabric of this great state 
rest upon the narrowest basis, and every political shock sets 
it tottering and threatens its fall. 

Is it going too far to assert, that a system of greater pub- 
licity, and a submission to the control of public opinion on 
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the part of the government, would have removed the greater 
part of the difficulties under which it has laboured since 1820? 
The system of loans, commenced in that year, which were to 
be paid off by annual instalments divided by lottery, showed 
the desire on the part of the state not to add to its national 
debt. The Emperor Francis, moreover, showed at all times 
a tenacious attachment to the old system of a sinking-fund, 
which is a popular and often an expedient means of support- 
ing public credit. The instalments of the lottery loans have 
been regularly paid ; the first contracted in 1820, of 20,500,000 
florins, is entirely extinguished, and the others are in course 
of reduction. ‘They were, however, replaced by another loan 
on a similar plan, contracted in 1838. The operation of the 
sinking-fund has continued without interruption, and the sum 
already redeemed from the debt is considerable. 

Yet, as soon as the movement in France commenced in 
1830, financial difficulties accumulated in Austria. The enor- 
mous standing-army of 400,000 men was not considered suf- 
ficient to meet the threatening posture assumed by France. 
The effective force was raised in 1831 to 546,785 men, and 
the matériel was completed on the war footing. The same 
operation became necessary, as we have seen, in 1835, and 
again in 1841, and in all instances the outlay was increased 
and rendered more oppressive by a stagnation of credit and 
of trade. Now, that these vast armaments were no less di- 
rected against internal than external foes, is obvious ; for in a 
war against France alone, in which Austria was sure of the 
active co-operation of England and Prussia, and perhaps of 
Russia, such vast armaments seem superfluous. Under the 
circumstances, however,—that is to say, as long as the govern- 
ment persists in refusing all control to public opinion, and, 
as its necessary consequence, limits freedom of mental and of 
trading exertion (which are inseparable),—this is the price 
which it must be content to pay, not for security, but for the 
mere removal of the appearance of danger. 

Between 1830 and 1836 the national debt was increased, 
in order to meet these armaments, by 205,457,600 florins. The 
sum redeemed of the old debt in that interval by the sinking- 
fund and the lotteries was 56,018,000 florins ; so that in six 
years 149,439,600 florins were added to the debt. In 1837 
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the further sum of 42,956,756 florins was added, and the de- 
ficiency at the end of the year equalled 18,714,108 florins, as 
appears on the face of our table No. I. 

But while Austria was making this addition to her debt, 
the other states of Europe were likewise not idle. While 
France has involved itself in a far more enormous expendi- 
ture and in complicated financial operations, both England 
and Russia have done the same. The relative financial posi- 
tion of Austria is, therefore, not worse than that of her neigh- 
bours; on the contrary, she has the advantage of having 
done more than the others with a less waste of money. Yet, 
we see this does not avail her in the money-market, and for 
the plain reason that a creditor always looks more to the na- 
ture of the security than to the extent of the loan; and while 
Austria can at every moment be shaken to her foundations by 
a war of opinion, her security is not deemed good. 

The Austrian debt, as it stood in 1837 (and in its main 
features at present stands), is composed of the old debt which 
we have described as accumulating through the war up to 
1816, and of the new debt concluded since that epoch. The 
latter contains state obligations emitted on various emergen- 
cies, bearing interest from 1 to 6 per cent., to the amount of 
766,768,832 florins 20} kr., of which 458 millions are at 5, 
and 198,617,540 florins at 4 per cent. interest. The sums 
due on account of the lottery loans, payable by instalment, 
amounted to 55,620,000 florins. The sum noted as due to 
the national bank shows the amount of the notes issued in 
redemption of the reduced currency, which has been de- 
scribed. This sum, which in 1837* amounted to 137,187,300 
florins, is to bear no interest until the whole sum is redeemed, 
when interest at 4 percent. will be paid on 60 millions of the 
capital advanced ; it not being supposed that the bank will 
be called to advance more than that sum in bullion. This 
advance properly belongs to the old or deferred debt. 

The old debt forms the last item in the table. By the edict 
of 1816 it is by annual lotteries gradually replaced in its full 
value, although such portions of it as are not drawn can only 


* According to public prints the government has since paid off 60,000,000 of 
florins of this sum; out of what fund is not stated. 
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claim the original interest in the reduced paper currency. It 
is right in a financial statement to place it at its full value, 
since the state has guaranteed the drawing of the annual lot- 
teries, which reinstate it in full. But as its present worth in 
the market is of course much less, since the drawing will at 
the present rate be completed in 290 years, it would be al- 
lowable, were any arrangement made for redeeming it sooner, 
to reduce it very considerably. 

To the sum of 1,253,535,379 florins, stated in our table as 
being the figure of the Austrian national debt on the Ist 
January 1838, must be added the sum of 11,885,135 florins, 
being the amount of the outstanding paper currency not yet 
exchanged for bank-notes. The real total on that day was 
accordingly 1,265,420,514 florins, subject to the reduction in 
the present value of the old debt, as stated above. Of this 
sum the sinking-fund held 185,072,379 florins. 

The operation of the sinking-fund in 1837 was uninter- 
rupted, notwithstanding the addition made to the debt; 
1,888,450 florins were paid off in annual quotas of the five 
lottery loans then in course, and 1,333,693 florins from the 
sum raised by the sale of the national domains were applied to 
effect further reductions. The interest drawn by the sinking- 
fund for the stock in its hands amounted to 10,571,433 florins. 
From a passage in Baron Eichhoff’s report to the Emperor it 
would seem as if the minister was desirous of changing the 
mode of conducting the financial operations followed until 
then, and of doing away with, or reducing considerably, the 
sinking-fund. He observes, however, that as long as the ex- 
penditure exceeds the ways and means so much as to make 
it necessary to resort to the money-market in order to meet 
emergencies, such a change cannot be effected. He expected, 
however, to effect in that year a saving of 30,000 florins on 
the commissions paid to foreign agents for these negotiations. 

We have stated our belief that a debt of one hundred mil- 
lions of pounds sterling is not an alarming burden for Aus- 
tria ; since, independently of the small sum raised in the shape 
of revenue annually from the nation, the crown-lands suffice 
to cover this amount. That the raising of their value would 
be accompanied by an increase of the annual revenue without 
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the addition of any perceptible burden to the nation, and the 
way in which both may be effected, we shall take a future 
opportunity of showing, when we propose treating of that 
side of our relations with this powerful empire which is 
closely connected with this subject. 


END OF NUMBER TWENTY-EIGHT. 
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RECEIPTS. 
Orpinary REcEIPtTs. 
| —_ Florins. Kr. Florins. Kr. 
RE Wiensinsscesns iiceneinniianakeiiis aieuieiieiion sone 37,599,496 32 
| BN TIE, sctaccccces siitihainii assellessiendaieaeitetiie eooee 8, 787,447 59 
| Legacy Duty ......++.. ecccceece senenseensceteusoenante 859,676 31 
Subsidium Ecclesiasticum ...... senenaaceseee sninnene 57,758 7 
Class Tax ..... seneinbenns Semaine semaine 787 «(37 
oe ppeninenaanatinesinitenis e 1,274,726 14 
PRG IOIT TUE ccccesscecensnscorcesesesnccesoneesensones 2,552,335 19 
Composition for Trieste ............ evesoevecencscese 60,000 
SOE TE accensseve eceetehteniennenaneenssisadbeerceon 966,939 46 
— 47,159,168 5 
Indirect Taxes :— 
ee jettneenenne anes wbeinpnaeniiiin 20,547,717 1 
CRE: dcincnncccecncsnccacesenessetneneeteescccocesonne 15,687,565 53 
Salt Monopoly — .cccccccccccceccccccccecescececcss coos 21,514,191 40 
Tobacco Monopoly...... ..... +. silaeeeiemianabsaheaments 9,083,986 27 
Stamp Duty  ....cc.ccece..seoseees pense mevsaunaoneces 3,553,698 31 
TN ci cetiinebientbsentniicd inisiiannaiioea Sidtinidinadimnanibaemaues 2,436,197 17 
Lottery Office ........-.00000 secnckyvensecweniaseteete 3,920,323 12 
Post Office ......... ciiccedeibiiaiadsiaiailinsdndiiiaiiidianenscediintt 2,254,268 19 
hidden eehiiniiaiiaibiaatenaiiaanani 1,956,732 36 
PEE GE: scnneteiiminstdcteseemnmsciebentidninsces 312,557 8 
Manufacture and Sale of Powder ond Saltpetre... 59,596 12 
— $1,326,834 16 
Crown Lands, Royalties and Factories :— 
Income of Crown Lands.............+-sesccsssseseees 3,339,914 50 
Clerical offices vacant...........+.+0+ eeccccscsescccees 123,629 2 
Factories on Government account............ eatin 11,201 12 
Mining Department ..........02 csececeseeeeee eves 1,285,253 6 
ae —— 4,759,998 10 
Sundry Branches :— 
1. Revenues reserved to the War Orttice,— 
From various branches of the service ...... 1,207,825 40 
From the Military Frontier ...............00+ 893,505 56 
Sale of Powder and Saltpetre ............++. 823,494 32 
| 2. Revenue not specially reserved for the War 
Office,— 
The General Frontier Fund .............0.+0+ 48,024 6 
Received from Rome, Parma and Modena, 
for the expenses of occupation ............ 387,148 
Balance of former accounts ..........ses0e00+ 9,819,876 23 
Sundry receipts (War Office) ............++. 64,316 24 
Proceeds of Judicial Fines and Forfeitures . 302,259 29 
Sundry receipts ..........0+00 eesceesoresesssees 221,608 2) 
| Other ordinary sources of revenue ......... 721,281 50 
—-- — 14,489,340 41 
EXTRAORDINARY RECEIPTS. 
| Proceeds of Crown Lands sold ..... 1,778,875 54 
| Sale of Copper Money ....c.ccccccccscoesessccccccscees 20,644 54 
| Interest from the Composition Fund.. 4,228,910 16 
| Sum received from the towns Arad and W erseholz... 45,490 55 
Sundry extraordinary receipts ..........sseeeeeseeeees 531,470 49 
$$ _—_—____—__— 6,605,392 48 
Revenue for the Year........-... Florins (Conv. M.) 154,340,734 @ 
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diture of the Austrian Empire for the year 1837. 
EXPENDITURE. 


OrpINARY EXPENDITURE. 
rins. Kr. 


Public Debt :— Florins. Kr. Florins 
1. Funded Debt,— 
a iasibiiicniiniavaa niet tiaieaiai « §2,852,973 22 
Capital redeemed by purchase ............++ 387,739 1 
» redeemed of Lottery loans ....... «+ 7,979,847 42 
| 2. Unfunded Debt,— 
Interest .......... iieniaaiguiidiiiidéds on - 1,000,000 
3. Sinking Fund,— 
Sum charged this account ........0000..s00000 3,222,143 49 
» * for the province of Lombardy 1,162,717 19 
59,168 5 4. Cost of various Stock operations ............... 99,532 12 


66,701.953 





Civil List :— 

CUE EAE cccccecccncenccesees See eeeeeeeeenres teens eeeee 5,457,198 
Foreign Office :— 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs ...... ececcecevescsesesees 1,829,381 
War Office :— 

1. Excess over the Military Consolidated Fund,— 


Pay, Equipments, &c. of the Army .......+. 47,366,934 11 

For Gunpowder, &c. to the Factory ......... 1,049,299 38 
2. Charged on the General Revenue,— 

For the General Frontier Fund ...... eenecesee 7,236 43 

Expenses in Rome, Parma and Modena ... 299,346 30 


If 290 4 
26,834 16 1,224,190 13 

163,403 10 
== $0 110410 


Balance of former accounts 
Sundry expenses  ....eceeeeeeess 





Government Expenses :— 
Salaries to Civil Officers...cccccccccccccsrsess apvettiis 11,435,410 55 
Pensions and Gratifications . 5,262,916 33 


sO Oc 
09,998 10 Provisional Allowances .......++. 185,624 18 




















Allowances from the Emperor .......... 447,634 28 

Supplementary Allowances to Salaries.. 199,367 2 

Allowances for Apartments .... 507,018 48 

Allowances for Table-money ..........+ 110,127 14 

Rent OF CGRCeS ccccccccccccccccccescoccse cvveccooccccoce 188,104 4 

Building Expenses ........++++ cccvcncceeccootococoencee 449,490 15 

Office Expenses ........+.- ccccccccccccsccsceoscoscscces 1,028,373 14 

Estafettes by Post .....cccccccccccccccccesccecscees ee 38,633 21 

Travelling and Removing Expenses .. 379,611 59 

Daily Allowances ..... ovevces ; 238,960 59 

Rewards and Aids ........0..0+ eunersecees 167,535 59 

Expense of the Conscription ........... 31,644 28 

Sanatory Expenses....... eocesccccesccece ° 376,264 17 

| Expenses for Servants  ...see.sceeesceseereeees senses 107,773 35 

, Equivalents and Deductions on Accounts ...... 736,188 22 

39,340 41 nae paid for Foundations, &C.  .......seeeeseeeee 402,546 16 
Sundry ordinary charges ...... Orecvsccecoscosocs ee 7,846 

Interest of Debts chargeable to the Exchequer... 15,469 37 

Transport of Money, Comuinissions, &c. .+-...... 110,589 6 

} Sundry Charges ...... eae a cach acicndanll ee 738,980 39 

— 23,166,242 

PRRTRGD  ccccccccccseccsussceccnsscosdeesocness acacecceseese 1,702,160 8 

Expenses of Surveying for the Land Tax......... 734,540 18 

ina : Expenses of Excise Control ....ccecssescscseseeeeee 1,251,444 55 

9,392 48 | Preventive Service Guard ..........+. 5,255,209 25 

pes mee Sundry Charges .......0++s+0« 118,345 8 

W734 @ | —_——__ 9,061,060 
_-- Political Funds and Endowed Establishments :— 

Church Fund (subsidiary charge) «+... .....+0+ - 929,298 9 

Education Fund (do.) hbenaeencs - 1,228,655 9 
Normal School Funds............ «> pebeveupecsons 210,900 

Road and Waterworks Fund .... SAD ee ne 7,032,563 1 


Charitable Institutions .......... siaidieincinteiaail 1,536,237 23 
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EXPENDITURE. 
Orpinary ExPENDITURE. 
Public Debt :— Florins. 

1. Funded Debt,— 

Interest .......ccceee prtnesasaneunetarsenevesenian 52,852,973 
Capital redeemed by purchase ...........++« . 387,739 
» redeemed of Lottery loans ......... 7,979,847 

2. Unfunded Debt,— 

Tnterest ...coccscccee evcsecececnesscascees esessece 1,000,000 

3. Sinking Fund,— 

Sum charged this account ..........00..seeeees 3,222,143 
ee i for the province of Lombardy _ 1,162,717 

4. Cost of various Stock operations ............... 99,532 
| Civil List :— 

Civil List ......... seceecseees evereseovesccesecocose ones 

Foreign Office :-— 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs ........... srececccscecees 
War Office :-— 

1. Excess over the Military Consolidated Fund,— 

| Pay, Equipments, &c. of the Army ......... 47,366,934 
For Gunpowder, &c. to the Factory ......... 1,049,299 

2. Charged on the General Revenue,— 

For the General Frontier Fund ...... einehinsint 7,236 

Expenses in Rome, Parma and Modena ... 299,346 

Balance of former accounts ......+. om 1,224,190 

Sundry expenses  ....seseseeeess cvecccceccccece 163,403 
Government Expenses :— 

Salaries to Civil Officers.......+.+0++ eatansonenecesse 11,435,410 

Pensions and Gratifications ......seccsees eseeeees 5,262,916 

Provisional Allowances ......+sssceceeseeeseceeceeeees 185,624 

Allowances from the Emperor ........ssesseseesees 447,634 

Supplementary Allowances to Salaries..........+. 199,367 

Allowances for Apartments ...ccccreccsseeessseesees 507,048 
| Allowances for Table-money .....+.++++« itn 110,127 

emt GE GURGGS  caccccccccsccce sidliisalelaietcieatibmaenitien ~" 188,104 

Building Expenses .....ee0eeeeee eecceencsosecescesesce 449,490 

Office Expenses ........e0+0+. eacbevesseccoccesucooneses 1,028,373 
Estafettes by Post .......eeeees dececeseccecccoces wee 38,633 

Travelling and Removing Expenses .......+.++++0 379,611 

Daily Allowances ....cccessessccececseversvesesersecens 238,960 

Rewards and Aids .........sccccccesessereeee mnawediene 167,535 

Expense of the Conscription ........-sesssseeseeeees 31,644 

Sanatory Expenses......cccceseceseseseseceee ences eee 376,364 

Expenses for Servants ...see.-seeesseseeeereeeeeeees 107,773 

Equivalents and Deductions on Accounts ...... 736,188 

Sums paid for Foundations, &C.  .....-ssseeseeeees 402,546 

Sundry ordinary charges ....++ es...ssseeeeseeseeee 7,846 

Interest of Debts chargeable to the Exchequer... 15,469 

Transport of Money, Commissions, &C. ..-...... 110,589 

Sundry Charges ......sssceccsessseeececseeeeees eeeses 738,980 

PRMD snccescicecccccseivessscseqitsenssecsouseencesonees 1,702,160 

Expenses of Surveying for the Land Tax......... 734,540 

Expenses of Excise Control ......sessecesseeeereees 1,251,444 

Preventive Service Guard .........cesseeseee eoceceee 5,255,209 

Sundry Charges .........+++ siieciedenncaadiannibnianiniiatenini 118,345 

Political Funds and Endowed Establishments :— 

Church Fund (subsidiary charge) ...... .....+++ ee 929,298 
Education Fund (d0.) — ceevercvee ieee 1,228,655 
Normal School Funds.........c00 esseseseeee saeshinies 210,900 

Road and Waterworks Fund .........00+......e0eee+ 7,532,563 
! Ne BOIRIIIOS ccc cccciicincctsececcccccscccose 1,536,237 
NS SEER POR 1,660,864 

Small-pox Prevention (Vaccine Fund) ...., povcees 73,500 
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State of the National Debt in the year 1837. 





Funpep Dest. 


s Florins. Kr. Florins. Kr. | 
nterest payable in Silver money :— 
Capital, bearing Interest at 1 per cent. ...... 11,464,800 
” » oy { reer 46,500 
” ” ” 2 eee 2,283,072 53 
” ” ” 23 * eeeeee 27,817,958 563 
” ” ” 3 ~ ee 787,082 363 
” ” ” 35 99 tee 120 } 
” ” ” 33 ee 8,416 40 
” ” ” 32 op sews 833 20 
- = 33 ee he 8,426,691 31% 
” ” ” 33 - ne 20,472 132 
- . « 4 4» wees 198,617,540 295 
” “ “ 4} S re 20,261,699 20} 
, ” ” 5 - cnne 458,016,466 6% 
” ” ” 6 ie nore 16,776 
Capital not bearing Interest ..........0000...00 39,000,403 


- 766,768,832 203 
bligations to the National Bank on which no 
Interest is paid at present .....scccseseescecseeree teens iia 137,187,300 
ecent Lottery Loans :— 
Loan of April 4th, 1820, with prizes in lieu of 
Eedevent Clnst eethes) <.cecccececccecececccoceess: 5,720,000 
Loan of July 28th, 1830, for 27,500,000, with 
Interest at 4 per cent. and prizes (rest) ... 22,400,000 
Loan of May 2lst, 1834, 25,000,000, with 
prizes in lieu of Interest.............-seeeeeeees 25,000,000 





3 
Series of Loan of 1828, not yet paid off ...... 0 0 «+++ _ 2, 





nterest payable in Paper money :— 


Capital, bearing Interest at 1} per cent. ...... 80,050 : 
” ” *” 1$ — sono 24,167,597 1225 
” ” > 2 -~ nee 139,329,417 175 
» ” ” 25 — aeons 4,370,942 123 
” ” ” 23 - wees. 120,425,713 83 
” ” ‘ 3 ——— 3,052,628 163 
” ” ” 4 sm 5,709 48} 
” ” - 5 eal 2,489,677 13 
Capital not bearing Interest ..........00-+++ anes 37,511 43% 
——_—————_ 293,959,246 51,3! 


** Florins 1,253,535,379 12 








= £125.353.000 sterling 








The Vienna papers have recently declared that, of this sum, 60,000,000 of florins have 
n paid in specie to the Bank by Government. 
* Of this sum, 185,072,379 florins stood, at the close of 1837, in the name of the Sinking | 
d. 





Revenue for the Year............ Florins (Cony. M.) 15 


| — 





NO oe Preventive Service Guard .........00« pesece coccccces Dyed, aUe : 

















ony. M.) 154340734 @ | Sundry Charges ....... sescessosnooesesgennosonseoneens 118,345 . alsin de 
—-————— | Political Funds and Endowed Establishments :— 

| Church Fund (subsidiary charge) ...... ....-00s0« 929.298 9 
Education Fund RD 8=—«iéemenssbn avesenscenes 1,228,655 9 
Normal School Funds.......cccce sescsessecee apeenene 210,900 

Road and Waterworks Fund 7,532,563 4 

| Charitable Institutions ...........ccccccsesececccce oe 1,536,237 23 

Criminal Fund 1,660,864 25 

Small-pox Prevention (Vaccine Fund) .......... e 73,500 

Sundry Charges .........+++++ Suseceesesees covceceeees 408,839 44 
Balances due from other years ...., sovccccccceococs 351,578 49 


13,928,436 42 





EXTRAORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 





Purchase Money.......+++++... en oe aE 160,611 6 
Copper Coin called in......... eels 36,070 
Indemnifications on account of the Ex BERND cosaunese 1,218,039 46 
Debentures Redeemed with Interest......... Shaeess = 46,336 42 
Cost of Bank Notes and Exchanges ............ inbenie 19,660 3 
| Sundry Extraordinary Charges .........+++..+ evcceece 1,312,797 32 
Closing of the General Debt Book ....... ecvcccccess 3,010 32 
—— 2,796,525 Al 
Total of the regular Expenditure for 1837..........+.+«. Florins 173,054,842 41 





—_—_—— 





Preventive Service 
Sundry Charges 











lorins (Cony. M.) 154,840,734 





Political Funds and Endowed Establishments :— 


Church Fund (subsidiary charge) ...... ....-++ ee 
Education Fund 
Normal School Funds 
Road and Waterworks Fund ...........+......+ —— 
Charitable Institutions 
Criminal Fund 
Small-pox Prevention —— Fund) 
Sundry Charges .........ccccsccccssesesecscecses coceee 
Balances due from other ED ncicinnewnensees ieee 
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eee eee Perret eee eee rire re Td 





EXTRAORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 


Purchase Money 
Copper Coin called in.......... cocee 
Indemnifications on account of the Excise 

Debentures Redeemed with Interest 
Cost of Bank Notes and Exchanges ............. en 
Sundry Extraordinary Charges ............... ee 
Closing of the General Debt Book 


Peer e eee er eee ernest eeees 


<99, 








118 "345 8 
929,298 9 
1,228,655 9 
210,900 
7,532,563 4 
1,536,237 23 
1,660,864 25 
73,500 
408,839 44 
351,578 49 
160,611 6 
36,070 
1,218,039 46 
46,336 42 
19,660 3 
1,312,797 32 
3,010 32 





Total of the regular Expenditure for 1837............+ Florins 173,054,842 


- = 











** Of this sum, 185,072,379 florins stood, at the close of 1837, in the name of the Sinking 
Fund. 











STATISTICAL SURVEY O 


Productive Surface, in Joch 


Provinces. a. eli ic 
| 

Vine. | Meadc 

Arable land.} yards. ane 

Garde 

Se ee ee eee 
| | - — 
| Lower Austria .........) 1,899,910) 80,153) 447, 
Upper Austria ........., 975,528 73) 530, 
Styria.......000 cesscecesee| 701,385] 54,674! 491, 


| Carinthia and Carniola) 477,492) 16,814 556, 
| Illyrian Coast 247,974) 25,780 169, 








Bohemia ...... 3,891,646; 4,471) 948, 
| Moravia and Silesia ...| 2,218,855; 51,793) 390, 
Galicia ...ccocccccccccces| 5,470,418 30/2068, 
= ales 


Total....../15,678,503, 235,788 5,604, 


Productive Surface, in Jochs. 


| 
| 








Provinces. | Meadows | Common | 
Arable land,|Rice-fields.| Vineyards. | ~ a . grazing | Forests. Olive. To 
a | we grounds. 
| Gardens, | land, | 
- — — | a ~ {|—-_——__- | —-— ————— 
THOT oncvccsonccesss os 55,230) 132,192! 648,738) 1,946,199) 15 | 3,45! 


EER ccccnnces 
Lombardy ...... 
Venice 


Military Frontier | 1, 


Total’... 3,270,147] 113,818 |1,953,880|2,173,708)2,801,802|5,261,619| 16,462 |15,59 


— *) 


_ 


90,160 | 531,940) 480,781) 305,659) 709,801) ...... 2,941 


~ 


“~ 
Sin 


wm ©9 OS 
CS 


210) 301,438) 16,447 | 1,16 





91,265} 10,291 





658 |1,226,526) 475,463) 503,260) 430,606) ...... 3.02 
48,919) 824,681) 760,935/1,873,575 











RVEY OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE OF THE EMPIRE ON WHICH TI! 




















| 

Agricultural Produc: 
surface, in Jochs. (1 Austrian joch = 1? English acre.) | Se eee 

| Corn, in Austrian metzen. (1 metzen =1.2, English bushels.) | wine 

| in eimers, H 
a — oe _ _— — — in “ 
Vine. | Meadows Com —_— = | 1 eimer 
a : » orests. T q a . 
yards. _ ane mons. m = Wheat. Rye. | Barley. Oats. Total. 12} gall. j!ewt 

Gardens, } . ° 
80,153) 447,758) 251,847, 1,122,285) 3,801,453) 587,487) 3,757,130 556,643) 3,8 13,641) 8,744,901 1,394,540 3,982.5 
73) 530,916) 119,640, 1,116,762) 2,742,914) 741,010 2,703,599 1,412,636) 2,431,665) 7,288,910 585) 7.7018 

54,674) 491,836 525,535 1,959,194) 3,732,124) 788,408 1,676,721 606,613) 2,386,064, 5,457,806) 641,372 4,700.9 
16,814) 556,978 763,846 1,528,942) 3,844,067) 391,778) 799,775, 561,188) 1,534,636) 3,287,377! 239,360, 3.7 


25,780, 169,566) 517,984) 312,838) 1,274,142) 168,038 89,197, 540,246) 359,587; 1,157,068) 631,607) | 1 





4,471) 948,718) 611,642) 2,316,123) 7,772,600 1,863,799 10,059,713) 4,147,284) 8,225,569) 24,296,365, 26.142 & 
01,793) 390,152) 463,098) 1,114,849) 4,233,747|1,700,775 5,482,104) 2,326,098) 5,770,682) 15,279,659) 287,415) 4.811 


30 2,068,731)1,361,613) 4,260,897/13,461,989/2,802,709 7,553,450 10,528,280) 14,693,543) 35,577,982 295) 22.753. 








$3,788 5,604,150 4,614,705 /13,731,890/39,863,036 9,044,004 32,121,689 20,678,988 39,245,387) 101,090,068 3,221,246) 56.915 
} | 


orn, ir strian Metzen. 
Corn, in Austrian Metze Oil of Olives 














a | Beans, Wine. Nuts, Linseed 
live Pease, Mil. Rice. etc, 
~~ 4 Total. Wheat. | Rye. Barley. Oats. Maize. Total. let, etc. 
In Eimers. In Fimers, 
15 | 3,459,936 211,552) 567,185) 243,982) 169,991) 389,607) 1,582,317. 130,102 ...... 572,386 235 cimer 
6,447 | 1,164,482 115,472) 43,106) 497,641) 142,091) 211,911) 1,010,221) 91,920 ...... 814,404 75.208 ewt. 
eeeee | 2,940,796 2,951,112) 488,552) 50,048) 263,038) 4,108,316) 7,861,096 441,791 520,856 2,889,686, 85,044 
mame 3,024,915 2,745,961) 179,741) 44,484) 243,186) 3,060,570) 6,273,942) 279,394 211,805 2,704,734 54,691 
5,001,807 515,416 2,395,032) 925,560/1,306,037| 2,304,079) 7,446,124 570,505. 717,596 





| 
— | —— — - — 





— . . } 


| | our 


6,462 115,591,436 6,539,513 '3,673,646.1,761,715 2,124,343) 10,074,483 
| | 





24,173,700 1,513,712 732,661 7,698,806, 214,943 ew: 


Total Land-Tax raised in 1829, 33,662,124 florins. 

























































OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE OF THE EMPIRE ON WHICH THE LAND-T 






















































































Agricultural Produce. 
Jochs. (1 Austrian joch = 12 English acre.) ~ <i wa | | | . 
Corn, in Austrian metzen. (1 metzen =1-2, English bushels.) Wine, - | Timber 7m | 
ooc 
= a ae _ aaa in eimers, ine —. in klafters. 
eadows | Com. | ¥ ge H leimer= | | 1klafter 
coe | om | Oo | OT es. | Rye. | Barley Oats Total. [124 gall. |! ewt.=123lbs.|— 224 cubic ft. lon 
ardens, | | | ie ' , 
am arm =a —— | | 
47,758) 251,347, 1,122,285] 3,301,453) 587,487) 3,757,130) 556,643 3,843,641) — 3,982,530) 1,006,410 
530,916, 119,640, 1,116,762) 2,742,914) 741,010) 2,703,599) 1,412,636 2,431,665) 7,288,910) 585} 7,701,889) 1,046,9:2 23| ] 
91,336 525,535) 1,959,194! 3,732,124) 788,408) 1,676,721 606,613 2,386,064! 5,457, ' oa 641,372) 4,760,999) 1,633, 802! 4 
956,978 763,546) 1,528,942) 3,344,067) 391,778 799,775 561,188} 1,534,636) 3,287,377) 239,360) 3,728,874) 920, 381| ] 
36) 517,984 312,838! 1,274,142) 168,038 89,197; 540,246) 359,587) 1,157, 7,068) 6 631,607) 1,097,686! 377,155) 
48,7 18) 611,642) 2,316,123] 7,772,600 1,863,799 10,059,713, 4,147,284) 8,225,569) 24,296, 365] 26,142) 8,079,024] 2,165,340) 21 
B90, 152 168,098) 1,114,849) 4,233,747/|1,700,775| 5,482,104) 2,326,098) 5,770,682) 15,279,6: 59) 287,415) 4,811,002) 1,810,656) 14 
168,731)1,361,61¢ 3 4,260,897/13,461 9892802, 709) 7,593, "450 10,528,280 1 1,693,543) 35,577,982) 225) 22,753,054| 2, 132,209] li 
504,150 4, 614, ,705)13, 731,890)39,563,¢ 369 044, 004 52 121,689 20,678,988 39,245, 87 101,090,063 $3,221,246) 56,915,058 10,892,881 
Me 
Corn, in Austrian Metzen. Oil of Olives, Potatoes,Chestnuts, 
— 7 i ieee: hee, ,_ ae Beans, | Wine. | Nuts, Linseed, Walnuts, Beetroot, 
Pease, Mil-| Rice. } etc. Fruit. 
Total. Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Maize. Total. let, etc. 
| a cae) Cee 
In Eimers. In Eimers. 
i —|—————_ —— vee nei 
459,936 211,552) 567,185] 243,982) 169,991) 389,607| 1,582,317, 130,102. ...... 572,386 235eimer.. 772,925 cwt. 
1,164,482 115,472} 43,106) 497,641) 142,091; 211,911) 1,010,221 il $14,404 75,208 cwt. 6,805 metz. 
2,940,796 2,951,112) 488,582) 50,048) 263,038) 4,108,316) 7,861,096 441,791 520,856 2,889,686 85,044 1,244,158 cwt. 
024,915 2,745,961) 179,741 44,484) 243,186) 3,060,570) 6,273,942, 279,394 211,805 2,704,734 54,691 . 1,010,849 metz. 
5,001,807 515,416 2,395,032!) 925,560/1,306,03; 2,304,079) 7,446,124 570,505 ...... ie) ere 2,372 669 % 
= — 235 eimer. 2,017, 063 ewt. 
9,591 436 6,539,513 3,673,646 31,761,71: 52,1 wien. 10,074,483/24,173,700 1,513,712 732,661 7,698,806; 214,943 ewt. | 3,890,323 metz. 











Total Land-Tax raised in 1829, 


33,662,124 florins. 





No. IT. 
LAND-TAX IS RATED FOR 1829. 








| 
Estimated value of Produce inthe year {| Land.Tax 


‘imber and | " - . 
—s tl 1829,—in florins (10 = £1 sterling). 


Wood, 


in klafters. (in Florins.) 


1 klafter 


| ’ 
294 cubic ft. On Manorial 


| Estates, 
| 


Burghers and 
Peasants. 


Total. 














| 


| 
} 
| 


levied in 1829, | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ome | 
| 
| 


| 
} 
j 


1,006,410)... 7 ee 42,375,479 2,395,346 
1,046,923] 1,276,300] 23,416,138! 24,692,438, 1,678,150 | 
1,633,802) 4,667,155) 18,460,056 23,127,211) 1,387,534 | 
920,381) 1,431,942) 13,563,551) 14,995,493 —- 1,138,195 
i ieee eet 10,532,989 386,378 
2,165,340) 21,944,792) 42,609,102 64,553,894' 5,355,261 
1,310,656) 14,276,667| 19,509,458) 33,786,125. 3,487,896 


2,432,209) 15,169,981} 24,176,511) 39,346,492, 3,161,409 














——————— j ———E : | 
D,892,881} ...00. | teeeee 253,410,121 18,990,169 
‘i | — ) — ) 

ves, Chestnuts, | | Flax Butter, | Timber, | Value of 
ts, Beetroot, Hay. Straw. | Cocoons./Tobacco| and Honey, | Wood, and; Produce in Land-Tax 
Fruit. Hemp. |Wax, &c.| Charcoal. | 1829. levied in 

_ , —— —_ es 1829. 

In Austrian cwts (= 123 English pounds). | Klafters.| Florins, 

2.925 cwt. 8,652,932, 1,192,710 18,747) 1,850 8,844! 122,826 911,432) 24,676,598 604,787 
6,805 metz. 228,888 318,946 oe x | 302,587) 7,799,206 396,307 
$,158 cwt. 9,726,659) 6,236,216 180,958) ...... | 119,461) 695,998) 177,136)120,891,255 7,359,761 
0.849 metz. | 6,141,561) 2.827.659 122,267) 3,389) 79,336) 27,609} 107,461) 54,648,825 5,320,967) 
2,669 » 6,234,509) ...... 1,972} 6,501; 63,866) ...... | 305,100 21,664,547 990,133 











7,063 ewt. 


| 
0,323 metz. |30,984,549) 10,575,538 $24,281) 11,740, 271,645 





| 














846,433) 1,803,716 229,680,431 14,671,955 








STATISTICAL SURVEY OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRODI 





ae | 


Productive surface, in Jochs. (1 Austrian joch = 12 English acre.) 








Provinces. 

















| 
| 
| Arable land. ee 















































Meadows | | 
and Commons. FSrests. | Total. Ww 
Gardens. | 
' 
Lower Austria .........++. | 1,399,910| 80,153! 447,758] 251,347] 1,122,285| 3,301,453| 1,2 
Upper Austria ............ | 834,556! 27) 530,601} 517,683) 1,141,823} 3,024,690 6 
fee | 709,147) 54,875) 456,960) 596,341) 1,773,564) 3,590,887 9 
| Carinthia and Carniola...) 477,492| 16,814) 556,973 | 763,846) 1,528,942 3,344,067| 4 
| Illyrian coast ..........s000 | 245.738| 26,132) 171,25 2| 520,866 317,246 | 1,281,234 3 
Fe | $77,300! 55,300 432,930; 648,800) 1,946,200) 3,460,530 3 
Bohemia. ........+2+s0eeeee+: | 3,889,979; 4,446) 948,468) 611,501] 2,316,298) 7,770,692) 1,8 
Moravia and Silesia ...... | 2213,855! 51,793) 390,152} 463,098} 1,114,849) 4,233,747) 1,71 
SIN |. icauiiiadensaniiean | 5,770,388 | 30) 2,068,032 | 1,360,166 | 4,250,932 | 13,449,548; 2.81 
ickivisnsiine coined 161,228! 100,530, 28,728! 568,538 300,874 | 1,159,898 1 
ee 16,079,593 | 390,100 6,031,854 | 6,302,186 | 15,813,013 | 44,616,746 | 10,3: 
IN aitinvicgnnisinssine | 1,119,754} 539,766) 513,555| 405,192 707,546 | 3,285,813) 2.8! 
a pooneuse. oe 389,060 |1,226, 526) 475,463 | 503,260 430,606 | 3,024,915) 2,55 
| | —_ at ceeriemeieaelll 
ee | 1,508,814 1,766,292 2| 989,018 | 908,452 | 1,138,152) 6,310,728) 5,4% 
Military frontier.......... «| 1,490,335) 48, aoe 851,292 | 788,115 | 2,154,907 5,333,053 | 7( 
| . 




















Grand Total...... 19,078,742 2 204, 796 7, 7,872,16. ,164 oars 7,998,753 | 19,106,072 | 56, 260,527 | 16,5$ 








, PRODUCE OF THE EMPIRE ON WHICH THE LAND-TAX 

































































| 
| Hay, in ewts, 


1 cwt, = 123 lbs, 





7,694,148 
11,579,240 
8,560,840 
3,774,655 


2,145,839 | 


14,568,900 
8,076,563 
4,511,002 

22,738,542 
1,001,545 


IS RATED 


| Timber and 








84,951,274 


Wood, estim 

in klafters. of 
ar 

1 klafter 

224 cubic feet (in 
976,311 ot 
1,086,820) 235 
1,820,234; 22, 
1,132,597 12, 
234,039 12. 
896,000 52 
2,165,579 So. 
1,310,657 24. 
2,423,363 39,7 
301,463 v. 
12,347,063 | 281.7 





























12,399,051 
9,312,802 


731,348) 1 
129,350 

















| Productions (agricultural). 
e.) | -- —— EEE . on 
Corn,in Austrian metzen. (1 metzen = 1,2, English bushels.) .,. Wine, 

} . } in eimers. 

, 1 eimer= 
‘otal. Wheat. Rye. Barley. | Oats. | Total. | 

F | 12} gall. 

| } } } 
01,453) 1,212,727) 5,229,431) 977,082 | 5,781,611 | 13,200,851 | 1,966,210 
24,690 | 665,392 | 2,327,190) 1,336,985 | 2,007,710) 6,337,277 | 216) 
90,887) 927,503! 2,875,184; 127,604) 2,002,213 5,932,504 830,488 
44,067) 416,595; 885,147; 599,652) 1,662,290) 3,563,684 238,832 | 
81,234) 348,920 833,303! 197,604) 105,670 1,485,497 952,610 | 
60,530) 304,850! 1,191,060) 292,900) 271,200! 2,060,010 723,000 
70,692; 1,892,840 10,056,409! 4,175,846) 8,223,822) 24,348,4)7 | 25,989 | 
33,747! 1,700,775) 5,482,104| 2,326,098} 5,770,682| 15,279,659 | 287,415} 
49,548| 2,802,510) 7,552,114) 10,527,264) 14,693,140; 35,575,028 | 225 | 
59,898; 115,945 375,014; 507,210; 207,219 1,205,388 655,753 
16,746 | 10,388,057 | 36,806,956 | 21,068,245 | 40,725,057 | 108,988,315 | 5,680,738 | 
85,813 2,899,886) 5,171,249 56,498 338,729 8,466,362 | 2,341,282! 
24,915) 2,598,120, 4,791,500 58,368; 317,571) = 7,765,559 | 1,970,979 | 
10,728; 5,498,006 9,962,749 114,866 | 656,300! 16,231,921 4,312,261 
33,053 | 704,724; 6,290,240) 1,068,372! 1,735,357 | 9,798,693 431,1 16) 











50,527 | 16,590,787 | 53,059,945 

















21,711,853 


6,966,127 


863,698 1 





1,478,330 








22,251,483 43,116,714) 135,018,929 | 10,424,145 | 113,629,254 


14,689,091) 505.3% 















RAL PRODUCE OF THE EMPIRE ON WHICH THE LA 


Productions (agricultural). 








ish acre.) -— - ‘ - ‘tiie 


Corn,in Austrian metzen, (1 metzen = 1%, English bushels.) Wine, 


in eimers. 





1 eimer= 
12} gall. 


} 
| 
| 
Total. | 








—_— _ —-— -- |} 





Wheat. | Rye. | Barley. | Oats. | Total. 
—_ _— _! & Ee 
3,301,453! 1,212,727| 5,229,431! 977,082| 5,781,611] 13,200,851 | 1,966,214 
3,024,690| '665,392| 2'327,190| 1,336,985| 2,007,710, 6,337,277 216 
3.590.887} 927.503) 2.875.184; 127,604| 21002213) 5,932'504 | 830,488 
3,344,067| 416,595} '885,147| 599,652) 1,662,290) 3,563,684 | 238,832 
1,281,234; 348,920 833.303! 197,604, 105,670 1,485,497 | 952,610 








3,460,530} 304,850! 1,191,060 292,900; 271,200 2,060,010 | 723,000 
7,770,692 | 1,892,840 10,056,409! 4,175,846) 8,223,322! 24,348,417 | 25,989 
4,233,747 | 1,700,775} 5,482,104' 2,326,098| 5,770,682 15,279,659 | 287,415 

} 99° 


sav 


| 
| 
| 


13,449,548} 2,802,510) 7,552,114 10,527,264) 14,693,140; 35,575,028 
1,159,898) = 115,945 375,014; 507,210) 207,219 1,205,388 | 655,753 








44,616,746 | 10,388,057 | 36,806,956 21,068,245 | 40,725,057 108,988,315 | 5,680,738 


























| 8,285,813| 2,899,886 5,171,249 | 56,498 338,729 8,466,362 | 2,341,282 
3,024,915 | 2,598,120, 4,791,500 58,368; 317,571! 7,765,559 | 1,970,979 


6,310,728 | 5,498,006 9,962,749| 114,866 656,300/ 16,231,921 | 4,312,261 




















5,333,053; 704,724; 6,290,240) 1,068,572 | 1,735,357 | 9,798,693 | 431,146 




















p | 56,260,527 | 16,590,787 | 53,059,945 | 22,251,483 | 43,116,714} 135,018,929 | 10,424,145 





No. III. 


THE LAND-TAX IS RATED FOR 1837. 


ultural). 


| Wine, 
| in eimers. Hay, in cwts. 
} } 
| leimer= |} cwt, = 193 Ibs. 
123 gall. | 

| 








| 1,966,210! 7,694,148 
216! 11,579,240 

| $30,488| 8,560,840 
| 238,832 3,774,655 
952,610 2,145,839 | 
723,000} 14,568,900 | 
25,989! 8,076,563 
287,415; 4,811,002 
225{ 22,738,542 
655,753| 1,001,545 | 
5,680,738 | 84,951,274 


| 
2,341,282 | 
| 1,970,979 | 


12,399,051 
9,312,802 














4,312,261| 21,711,853 











431,146 | 6,966,127 








10,424,145 | 113,629,254 14,689,091 | 505,390,273 | 33,485,249 








Timber and 
Wood, 
in klafters. 


1 klafter = 
224 cubic feet. 
976,311 | 
1,086,520 | 
1,820,234 
1,132,597 | 
234,039 
896,000 
2,165,579 | 
1,310,657 
2,423,368 | 
301,463 | 


12,347,063 





734,348 | 
129,350 | 








Total 


of Manorial 
and other 
Estates 
(in Florins). 


34,592,836 | 


} estimated value | 


23,168,799 | 


22,444,393 


12,421,284 | 
12,577,098 | 


52,713,713 
50,104,188 
24,663,165 
39,724,421 

9,364,338 


281,774,235 





138,298,513 | 


59,942,317 














Land-Tex 
levied in 
1837. 


2,402,672 
1,723,649 
1,395,538 
1,122,792 

350,792 

605,423 
5,395,958 
3,768,485 
2,848,598 

294,408 


19,908,310 





7,358,313 
5,217,786 


863,698 | 198,240,830 | 12,576,099 
| 





1,478,330 














25,375,208 | 








1,000,840 








SALT AND TOBACCO 





Salt Monopoly. 


The quantity of salt produced ! in ened was as follows :— 





Salines. Rock-salt. Boiled Salt. | Bay Salt. 


5,585 ewt.| 677,989 ewt. 


Gmiinden ... 
202,911 


Hallein .. 











Aussee ... 2,008 ,, | 208,974 ,, 
ae 150 ,, 206,802 ,, 
Wieliczka .... 809,021 ,, 
| Bochnia 277.505 ,, 
| Galicia (Springs) ...| 4,145 ,, 379,197 ,, 
OO aa eee cael $2 386 ewt. 
Mihyriam Coast ccc.) ceenes | ence 347,231 ,, 
Marmaros ............| 785,980 , 
NP sncensenecces a. 107,617 ,, 
Transylvania .........| 947,945 ,, 














 —— nennaned ewt. i ,783,490 cwt.| 429,617 ewt. 

The sale of salt to foreign countries takes place on a : emall sc ale in Ty rol and 
Lombardy to parts of Switzerland, in Dalmatia to Turkey; on a larger scale in 
Galicia to Russia, Poland and Prussia. 

Besides the unlimited quantity of salt which Russia and the kingdom of Poland 
can draw from Galicia at the rate of 2 florins (4s.) per cwt. for rock-salt, or for 
140 Ibs of boiled salt, Russia draws under the treaty of 14th of March 1831, for 
eleven years, 320,000 cwt. of rock-salt and 42,000 cwt. of boiled salt, to be settled 
for at a future day. 

Those provinces which have no salt, or not sufficient to meet their demand, are 
supplied from other provinces. Thus Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia are supplied 
with rock-salt from Galicia, and with boiled salt from Gmunden. Carinthia and 
Carniola are supplied by Aussee. The parts of Carniola bordering on the Illyrian 
Coast province, and the coast itself, draw their supplies from the salt-works in 
Istria, whence and from Dalmatia the supplies come for the Venetian territory 
and part of Lombardy. Hungary, besides the quan‘ity of Dalmatian and Istrian 
salt used in Croatia and the military frontier, draws the salt which it requires 
above its own production from Galicia and Transylvania. 


The offices for the sale of salt are . 275 under 4 leading offices. 
The civil officers, clerks, &c. . . 1,276 
Daily assistants, servants, h guards, &e. 12,782 
Pension list . . . oe» 14 
Provisional allowances are giv ento. 8,384 
Individuals employed . . 23,854 


Tobacco Monopoly (1837). 























| Hair MANUFACTURED. FINISHED. 
aetaring (Quantity luced. . | , 
Factories. SS Quail of 1 used. Quatty produced. Quantity used. 
English. n ewts. n ewts. In ewts. 
le ; a rug aria For | Roll = we 
|Grounc ‘| Cut. | yround.| Cut. | Spun, || Snuff. | Smoking. Tobacco.| Ground. | Cut. 
ro re coi andi mnie al 
Hainburg...} 3,153) 47,151 1,364| 48,796 8,155}! 10,356) 16,017) 5.987 6,115] 47,701 
Fiirstenfeld | ...... | 22,559 oben 22,818) 1,130 2,532) 21,536) 1.115} 2,518] 22.616 
Trent ......| 4,120) ...... ‘64 teeta’ Tt ean | 5,988] ...... (pare 4,031 
DONTE coe) neces | BOR I ac... 2,755) 6,888 | sone | 2,819) 8,401) ...... 2.867 
Sedletz......} ...... [51,715 | ..... - | 51,348) 3,124|| 10,038} 51/274) 3,002 6.044| 52,010 
Goding esnicsal | 22,256 | ..... |} 22,113) 8,809]) 1,647) 22,262) 8,211] 970) 22,381 
Winicke ...| 4,061] 41,860 4,813) 43,731) 23// 2,656) 40219) 21) 1,710) 41,365 
Sa ce AS, | Mcceionk Tbe 
| 
| 








11,334 188,342 10,871) 191,561) 28,129) alka 33,217| 18 84,127 21,388) 188,940 
| | ” 


be 
“I 
es 
Gs 
“I 
te 











BACCO MONOPOLIES, 1837. No. IV. 





Tobaeco Monopoly (continued). 


In the factory at Milan, out of 17,282 cwt. of leaves and 279 cwt. of half-pre- 
pared, there were finished 10,703 cwt. of smoking tobacco and 7827 ewt. of | 
snuff. 

At Venice out of 16,385 cwt. of leaves were made 8017 cwt. snuff and 1165 | 
| ewt.of smoking tobacco. 

The Ib. of snuff cost in 1836 on an average (with the exception of Lombardy 
and Venice) 123 kreutzers (5d.), and it sold for 563 kreutzers (1s. 10}¢.). The 
profit from the monopoly consequently was 433 kreutzers (1s. 5}d.) per lb., or 774 
per cent. 

The lb. of smoking tobacco cost 143 kreutzers, and was sold at 26 kreutzers ; 
leaving a profit of 114 kreutzers (4}d.), or 43 per cent. 

In 1837 the lb. of snuff cost 12) kreutzers, and sold for 56 kreutzers ; profit 
784 per cent. The lb. of smoking tobacco cost 14} kreutzers, and was sold at | 
263 kreutzers ; profit 44§ per cent. 

A comparison of the results of 19 years shows that (with the exception of the 
allowance to the army) every snuff-taker, on an average, consumes 12 Ibs., and 
every smoker 18 Ibs. annually. The proportion of consumers to 1000 of the male 
adult population was as follows :— 





1837. 

















‘ol and 1836. 
cale in . : ; l 
| ee] § leg) & 
Poland Male es| 4 Male s31¢ 
or for | Adults. | § z Adults. nS ; 
31, for eee — —_ 
settled Lower Austria............| 368.486 143 334) 328,837) 138) 340 
Upper Austria...........-| 247,732, 77 306] 251,391! 73] 306 
nd, are Styria....ccscoes-seees--se-| 254,938) 38 196) 264,093; 37) 196 
ipplied Carinthia and Carniola.) 207,511) 82 218) 207,553) 30) 221 
ja and Illyrian coast.............| 125,893) 71 126) 125,944) 71) 1389 
Ilyrian THUG... .ccccoscrsesseceens | 220,573 215 220) 219,901 230) 243 
rks in CIID ties iicnensannedeis 1,016,154) 86 249/1,026,744 83) 253) 
rritory Moravia and Silesia......| 526,655) 31 297) 527,172) 29) 207 
Istrian Si ciiicitskdsietneaen 1,094,356 16 193)/1,130,186 16) 185 
squires Dabenatis.......s000seccesses | 101,880 17 33) 108.204) 15) 32! 
Lombardy...........++.++ | 760,330) 84 44) 774,108 84) 50} 
. Weiiciechesckwisenssees | 594,612) 112 20) 595,909 7 21 
Total in the 12 provinces 72, 186) | 71) 189 
| e : | 
| 
The quantities sold in 1837 were— The quantities used were— 
Snuff . 47,620 ewt. Inland leaves . 241,668 cewt. 
~ Tobacco 224,238 ,, Foreign leaves . 49,053 ,, 
——___. — ] 
271,858 ewt. (123 lbs. English). 290,721 ewt. 


uantity used. 


In ewts. | MANAGEMENT AND OFFICERS. 
——— | 75 offices. 
und.| Cut. | 9 factories. 
am 373 civil officers. 
115) 47,701 3,148 clerks, guards and workmen. 
518] 22.616 364 head warehouses. 
031 | 39,158 retail shops. 
oo. | 2,867 
O44) 52,010, | On THE PeNnsIon List. 
070) 22,381 | 613 with pensions, 
710) 41,365 1611 with allowances. 
388) 188,940 


















| Bay Salt. 
| 


AND TOBACCO MONOPOLIES, 1837. 








$2. 386 ewt. 
347,231 ,, 


| 





ly ; on a larger scale in 


the kingdom of Poland 
t. for rock-salt, or for 
4th of March 1831, for 
oiled salt, to be settled 














meet their demand, are 
and Silesia are supplied 
unden. Carinthia and 
ordering on the Illyrian 
from the salt-works in 
the Venetian territory 
Dalmatian and Istrian 
salt which it requires 


br 4 leading offices. 


). 


FINISHED. 


y produced. 
ewts. 


Quantity used. 
In ewts. 


For | ~ Roll, 








oking. | Tobacco,| Grounc 


5,987| 6,115 


| Cut. 





47,701 











6,017) 

1,536) 1.115) 2,518) 22.616 
i ee 4,031 

819) 8.401) ...... 2,867 
1,274] 3,002) 6,044) 52,010 
2,262) 8,211} 970) 22.381 
219 21) 1,710) 41,365 
,127} 26,737] 21,388) 188,940 





| 
| 


Tobaeco Monopoly (continued). 


In the factory at Milan, out of 17,282 cwt. of leaves and 279 
pared, there were finished 10,703 cwt. of smoking tobacco « 
snuff. 

At Venice out of 16,385 cwt. of leaves were made 8017 cwt. 
ewt. of smoking tobacco. 

The lb. of snuff cost in 1836 on an average (with the excepti 
and Venice) 123 kreutzers (5d.), and it sold for 563 kreutzers ( 
profit from the monopoly consequently was 433 kreutzers (1s. 54 
per cent. 

The lb. of smoking tobacco cost 144 kreutzers, and was sold 
leaving a profit of 114 kreutzers (43d.), or 43 per cent. 

In 1837 the Ib. of snuff cost 123 kreutzers, and sold for 56 
78% per cent. The lb. of smoking tobacco cost 14} kreutzers, 
263 kreutzers ; profit 44} per cent. 

A comparison of the results of 19 years shows that (with the 
allowance to the army) every snuff-iaker, on an average, consu 
every smoker 18 Ibs. annually. The proportion of consumers to 
adult population was as follows :— 





1836. i 


















1837 

ewe! § i 

| Male 23 a Male 3 

| Adults. ns = Adults. | # 

| Nn 

Lower Austria............| 368.486 143 334] 328,837 
Upper Austria............ 247,732, 77 306) 251,391 
Styria.....00- iiniiniaatemardaniids 254,938, 38 196) 264,093 
Carinthia and Carniola.| 207,511) 382 218) 207,553 
Illyrian coast.............] 125,893) 71 126) 125,944 

Pec iciscennenesesencueee 220,573 215 220) 219,901) 2 
| ee 11,016,154) 86 249/1,026,744 
Moravia and Silesia...... 526,655) 31 297)| 527,172 
PE inbisicavnniasenesiies 11,094,356, 16 193)/1,130,186) 
II vnciicssnidieneniitel 101,880) 17, 33) 103.204) 
Lombardy..............+0 | 760,330 84 44 | 774,103) 

MIL siisdhernrnchtotcsincilanctae 594,612) 112, 20) 595,909) 1 
Total in the 12 provinces 72, 186 


The quantities sold in 1837 were— 


The quantities use 


Snuff 47,620 ewt. Inland leaves . 2 
Tobacco 224,238 ,, Foreign leaves . 


271,858 ewt. (123 lbs. English). 


MANAGEMENT AND OFFICERS. 


75 offices. 
9 factories. 
373 civil officers. 
3,148 clerks, guards and workmen. 
364 head warehouses. 
39,158 retail shops. 


On THE PensIoN List. 
613 with pensions. 
1611 with allowances. 











No. IV. 


inued). 


ves and 279 cwt. of half-pre- | 
ig tobacco and 7827 cwt. of 


e 8017 cwt. snuff and 1165 | 


the exception of Lombardy 
} kreutzers (1s. 10}d.). The 
ers (1s. 5}d.) per lb., or 774 


1d was sold at 26 kreutzers ; 
nt. 

sold for 56 kreutzers ; profit 
} kreutzers, and was sold at 





at (with the exception of the 
erage, consumes 12 lbs., and 
onsumers to 1000 of the male | 





1837 | 
— poe 
.s z 
j@ £ S 
Male = ae 3 
Adults. |» & 
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328,837) 138) 340 
| 251,391) 73) 306 
264,093! 37) 196 
207,553) 30) 22] 
125,944) 71| 189 
219,901 230) 243) 
026,744, 83} 253) 
527,172) 29) 297 
1,130,186) 16) 185) 
103.204) 15| 32} 
| 774,103; 84] 50 
| 595,909| 112) 21 


— 











71| 189] 


quantities used were— 
leaves . 241,668 cwt. 
nleaves. 49,053 ,, 


290,721 cwt. 





ERS. 


‘kmen. 











POST-OFFICE, STAMP DUTY, SALTPETRE M 


The Post-Office. 
The number of offices in 1837 was 
19 Head offices. 
132 Inspectorships. 
1078 Post-stations. 
} 139 Letter-collectors’ offices. 
142 Post stable establishments. 
6 Water-posts. 
1316 establishments, with 692 Civil officers, clerks and diurnists. 
48 Government 
1177 Private 
139 Letter-collectors. 
142 Stable-keepers. 
183 Letter-carriers (messengers). 
194 Conducteurs. 
266 Letter-carriers (distributors). 
12 Office porters. 
79 ~«,, +servants. 
| On the Pension List......... 419. 
The Office owns 69 Letter-carriages. 
39 Mail coaches. 
265 Coaches for passengers. 
27 Cabriolets. 
6 Semlin courier-carriages. 
53 Fourgon carriages (vans). 
6 Vienna Penny-post carriages. 
31 Postchaises. 
136 Luggage-carriages. 


621 vehicles. 


} Postmasters. 


Movement of the Post in the undermentioned years :— 


Inland. 1836. 1837. 
| Private correspondence: the Capital.. 6,615,604 letters 6,795,981 lette 
™ m the Country. 11,057,410 _,, 11,331,839 __,, 
| 9 “ not called for 206,336 ,, 219,707, 
| Official correspondence ............++++ . 4,789,466 packets 4,683 983 pack 
Letters and packets ... 22,668,816 23,031,510 
| NeWSpapeTS...cerccscoccecseessrees cccces Gee 4,503,918 
Foreign. 1836. 
Letters received ..........cssese0s 1,614,144 Newspapers 1,436,240 
i ED cnctitnieeiicenane 284,955 a 13,284 
» Yemained in the country 1,829,189 = 1,423,956 
Letters dispatched ......... 1,722,912 = 388,595 
In 1836. In 1837. 
109 77 offices dispatched up to _‘100 letters. 
188 223 —C(«,, ” ” 500 ,, 
194 201 _—sé,, 9 » ifn . 
384 380 so=», - » 90,000 ,, 
210 a te ~ » 10,000 ,, 
147 = a » 20,000 ,, 
90 89 1 ” » 90,000 ,, 


46 49 *” above 50,000 ,, 


Tolls of Roads, Bridges, Rivers, and the Diritti Uniti. 
There are within the Empire 1370 Toll-houses :— 
Managed by Government .... 141 
Farmed out ...22scc00% 1229 
1370 
The management was conducted by 49 civilians, 6 helpers and servants; a! 
the pensioners on this office are 41 in number. 





TRE MONOPOLY, TOLLS OF ROADS, &c. IN 1837. 








No. V. 





Parcels. 
| 1836. Forwarded from the capital and provin- 
cial chief towns, for private persons 520,132 
» from the country ........+.+.+00-+: 561,690 
1,081,828, in weight 3,499,645 Ibs. 
Official parcels ......+++-+++ oo - 288,880 ,, , 1,144,469 ,, 
1837. Forwarded from the capital and provin- 
| Cial chief towns ....00e00--.e00-0e002 528,770 
ene » from the country... ......s00...++ 648,852 
peasalete. 1,177,622, in weight 3,119,319 Ibs: | 
rs. Official parcels......s0+-+.....+. 301,731 ,, », 1,497,842 _,, 
| 1836. Money forwarded for private persons ............ 144,952,143 florins. 
pa es Government .......... a $1.769,377 _,, 
Ts). 226,721,520 _,, 
1837. Money forwarded for private persons .........+++ 145,085,252 __,, | 
rs ) = *” Government  .......scccceee 80,725,917 ,, | 
225,811,169 ,, 
Passengers forwarded :—1836. 92,828 individuals ;—1837. 97,439 individuals. | 
The number of parcels forwarded by the different offices was— 
In 1836, In 1837. Parcels. | 
220 225 offices dispatched more than 100 
333 322 * ” ” 500 
11 122 - ” 1,000 
105 105 = - oi 5,000 
18 26 am a sa 10,000 
10 s ea ia - 20,000 
6 10 a up to 50,000 
3 2 a os more than 50,000 
= es “on ' 
) The Stamp Duty. 
1837. No. of Stamps Value ; ’ In Italy. : 
795,981 letters sold. of each. No. of Stamps Value 
331.839 fl. kr. sold. of each. 
219,707 4, lle 206 at 175 centesimi. 
583 983 packets —— £ 21 — 1s, 
stants 345 — 40 0 —.. ~ 
031,510 3091 — 20 0 oj — SS , | 
03,918 8494 — 10 6 a. * 
14894 — 7 0 — ’ " 
— 43,680 — 4 0 
ae 108,355 — 2 0 The Stamp-oftice employs— 
133.956 199,370 — 1 0 9 Offices with 64 civilians, and 
a 29,071 — 0 45 20 diurnal clerks, &ec. | 
388,595 175,652 — 0 17 
1,813,538 — O15 , : ee | 
on. 596,951 — 0 12 The number on the Pension List from this | 
5,860,000 — 06 office is 143. 
281,236 — 0 30 
3,367,490 — 0 3 


ti Uniti. 


servants; and 





number on the Pension List being 48. 


Gunpowder. 

In 1837 the Military Factories produced . . 20,279 cwt. 
The Crown Factories ........ 2,669 ,, 
22,948 
Quantity of the above sold to private persons 16,645 ,, 
” ” - to the War-office 3,533 ,, 
20,178 ,, 


- 45,420 


Quantity on hand at the end of 1837 


The Sale of Saltpetre and Gunpowder. 
Forty sale-offices with 43 civilians and 60 diurnal and other clerks, &c; the 


Saltpetre 
13,885 ewt. 


670 


] 
14,555 
2,784 
24 

~ 2508 
56,370 





PROCEEDS OF THE I 


Result of the Lottery Account 


Showing the number of Players, the sums risked, and t 








| Risked. | Prizes. 





















































| 
| No. | Sum | Total 

of risked, | Number, |. +m 

Stakes. | in Florins. | in Money, 

| | in Florins. 
f 

‘ | 7; iy l 

Lower Austria............| 8,763,550) 1,501,898) 107,231 | 701,797 
Upper Austria............ | 6,648,100) 1,109,775) 89,846 | 544,903) 
| Styria.....0...seeseceeeeeees | 2,778,771; 414,988) 34,233 | 264,620) 
| Carinthia and Carniola.| 975,312) 135,256) 11,809 | 81,250 
Illyrian Coast............ 1,625,361; 256,208) 14,733 131,890 
Tyrol ...00c..coeesccccscceee 1,016,900} 163,403) 14,475 80,162 
Bohemia .....000.0-...008 6,178,500) 887,130) 73,485 | 471,872 
Moravia and Silesia.....| 4,161,100) 566,838) 267,011 | 286,680 
EST TE | 2,284,650) 345,563) 24,445 | 179,062) 
Dalmatia..........0.ceeess| 73,766 12,268) 396 3,623) 
a - Ea | 

Total .........+./84,506,010) 5,393,327} 637,664 2,745,859) 
ST. cicescsesentses 115,493,784) 2,227,012) 140,710 1,284,982 
rere |11,886,335) 1,643,186) 91,724 '1,020,979) 
| ——— a 
WO cccccsses (27,380,119) 3,870,198) 232,434 |2,305,961) 
SS SE ee 

Hungary ..........sceseees | 3,973,040] 686,024) 35,685 | 356,347| 
Transylvania............., 960,250) 167,365) 12,818 98,801) 
Military Frontier ...... | 247,200 44,504) 1,980 25,183) 
, ee 5,180,490) 897,893! 50,483 480,331) 
—j——— PE TS 

Grand Total ...... 67,066,619|10,161,418) 920,581 [5,532,151 














Receipts of the Lotter 


I 
Sums risked by individuals .............0.s0e0ese08 snoeee 
Bee GUGINO GERIES ccc ccesenccececcsesoncsevensecces on 
Duty on Estates, &c. sold by Lottery..........+..+-..- 
BOE PORTED nccccecscevcecccnscecesescccesensescoesers 
Disbursements 
I  Acdtiniaiansimncdieneneiebnetnineanstoveuiasiainnes 5, 
I Gr CIE snictncescticnesccccessnseccvenecees eee : 
Sundry charges ........sesssceseseeseees decee coscececees : 
BUGS BBO... ccccccecscesccsccnse sosccosecesoreceooces 








No. VI. 
* THE LOTTERY (1837). 





y Accounts for the year 1837, 
sked, and the sums paid for Prizes, in all the Provinces. 


| In each province there averaged for 








% rived 
Prizes. | every inhabitant— 
— - 
| Amount | Net Profit . —— 
Total per cont. to the Staked | Prizes. Gain | 
Amount on the Crown, ae _ tothe | 





Crown. 
Amount. | Amount. | 


: flor. _kr. |flor. _kr. flor. kr. 


jin Money,| takes. | in Florins. 
in Florins. . . 
| No, 





flor. kr. | 








701,797| 46 433| 800,101} 6/1 6 | 0 303|0 353 | 
544,903} 49 6 | 564,872) 8| 1 18) | 0 383/0 40 
| 264,620) 63 453) 150,368) 3/0 26 | 0 16)/0 94 
81,250 60 43) 54,006 1/0 10/0 6/0 44 

131,890) 51 283; 124,318) 3/0 33 |0 17 |0 16 | 

1/0 1148/0 Se\0 6 | 

471,872) 53 113) 415,258} 1/0 13 |/0 7/0 6 | 

286,680) 50 343) 280,158) 2/0 16 |0 8 |0 8 | 

179,062) 51 493) 166,501|...;0 43/0 23);0 2 | 


1 
j 2 
3,623) 29 319, 8,645)... | 0 2 1 0 4/0 





2,745,859] 50 544/2,647,468, 2|0 19/0 10 |0 93 | 











1,284,982) 57 42 | 942,030' 6/0 533/0 31 |0 2 
; l 


| 
, 
; 
) 
3 
) 80,162) 49 33} 83,241) 
] 
] 
] 
: 
) 
| 0 46/0 29 | 0 


1,020,979| 62 8 | 622,207) ¢ 














- 12,305,961) 59 35 |1,564,237) 6 | 0 503 /0 30 | 0 20, | 





|| 356,347] 51 563) 329,677) ...);0 & 











5/0 19/0 13 


no 


98,801} 59 13) 68,564) ... | 0 
25,183) 56 35 19,321) ... | 0 


boo 
oi 

_ 

= 

=— 
th 

= 

_ 











|| 480,331) 53 293) 417,562|...)0 33/0 2/0 


Recmecanis: Reel etd Saal ballin t 
5,532,151| 54 26)/4,629,267 2/0 17 [0 9/0 73 | 





























the Lottery in 1837. 





Florins. Florins. 
seeds 10,161,418 
Saiidinnenean 3,729 
- 236,760 
eis 8,620 
10,410,527 
ursements. 
sblaiaidetiates 5,532,151 
emai — 560,356 
seine 307,856 
—- 6,400,363 


sisi 4,010,164 (= £400,000 sterling.) 











PROCEEDS OF THE SALES OF CRO 


| Lower Austria 
Upper Austria ......... 
Sty a 
Carinthia and C arniola 
Illyrian Coast....... 
ee 
Bohemia......... penne 
| EI eee 
a cneviecedicines 
Lombardy 

ee _— 

| Hungary.......... ae 
| Transylvania.........++.. 


| EE 


GOLD AND SILVER MONEY 


























] 
xold Coin 
a Ducats. | Total. 
“saa oe ee 
| Vienna «2.0000. 1,723,413) 596,412 2,319,825 
NE ‘cpissceddl wens. 8 esceen: 0 excess 
IN ccccetl  cocces | 661,487) 661,487 
Carlsburg ......|  ...... 1,330,519 1,330,519 
Se 11,287,027; ...... 1,287,027 
SW icncicesnnes 369,027) ...... | $69,027 
TOE scene 3,379,467 2,588,418 5,967, 885 
| 
| eres 
Vienna  ...00.--.| 2,173,333 2,1: 26,362 4,299 695 
| Prague ......06. qn ee | ceeeee 
| Kremnitz ......] se... 715,572) 715,572 
| Carlsburg wiseal eeeeee |1,410,116'1,410,116 
TN sintcevennsid 317,933) ...-. 317,933 
| Venice .........| 469,947] ...... | 469,947 
_ 2 961,213)4,252,050 7,213,263 








| Medals were coined at the Vienna Mint, 1836 

me io ws 1837 

The Mark of fine gold is taken at the Mir 

are coined at the same rate. At the purchas 
for coinage expenses. 

From the Government and Private Mines \ 

In" 1836,—5,567 Marks of golc 

In 1837,—6,239 - - 

which formed an addition to the coin in circu 





YF CROWN LANDS FROM 1819 TO 1837. No. VII. 


In 1837. In the years 1819 to 1837. 


Setting up Setting up = —— 
Price. Sale Price. Price. Sale Price. 


stria .........) 118,058) 190,100) 1,355,639) 2,004,626 








| 119,405) 150,600 432,991, 563,312 
RES prema pr : 186,023) 271,209 
and Carniola a a) Sieh 345,835 522,048 
MB scccerees. De dinene. Etienne 14,193 18,832 
eee a as ae 192,011 218,777 


anereownesn 210,449 266,050 684,397, 913,655 
92,178) 130,000, 2,544,690) 3,514,410 








decahetiidasahame: Smid =: thc 8,570 8,270 
sesseseeeeeess-| $4,000) 89,898) 2,174,865) 2,356,441 
binecisianineieuiies 1,821,555 2,224,400) 3,068,657) 3,569,296 
lect stieiaeitbaiee 358,302) 365,591, 8,672,204) 10,239,294 | 
i 5,786 3,000 63,273) 47,009 | 
Era 2,809,733 3,419,639 19,743,338) 24,247,174 














MONEY COINED AT THE IMPERIAL MINTS IN 
1836 and 1837. 


1836. 


yin. Silver Coin. 





Total of 
Gold and 
Silver. 


Lire and | Pieces of Pie eces of 


| om Jollars T 

s. | Total. . i 20 Kreutzer|10 Kreut-'5 Kreut-| Groats. Total. 
| } cud. | Pieces. | ers. zers. | 

j | | In conv. fi. 














112'2,319,825| 220,221! 220,739, 17,905 33,480 99,494 591,839 “2.911.664 











1 gee | 260,084 7 ee [eeres 373,977, 373.977 
187| 661,487) ...... on, ee eee ee 973,703) 1,635,189 | 
119 1,330,515 9) a ,, ees ee veoeee | 880,772) 1,711,291 | 
1,287,027} 347, 932 ae ee veces | 647,672) 1,934,699 | 

| 369,027) 296,202) ...... seseee | ceseee | cesses | 296,202! 665,229 | 


18 5,967,889 1,124,439 1,988,846) 17,905) 33,480| 99,494 3,264,164 9,232,049 | 
. | 














1837. | 
62'4,299,695| 291,616) 186,055 271,507 45,318) 134,469| 928,965! 5,228,660 | 
: anaes 115,876) 147,763) 9,570) ...... | ...00 = 209} 273,209 | 
72| 715,572) ...... | I cccinety. Denied: 0 cocsnin | 872,511) 1,588,083 
161,410,116) ...... | 467,826 7,200 ...... 4,275) 479,301) 1,889,417 

317,933] 485,632] 258,296 ...... sieves | cesses {1,143,928} 1,461,861 | 
| 469/947] 211,400] .... | cesses | ceseee b aiaial 211,400 681,347 | 


























50)7,213, 263/1,104,524 2,38 2,451) 288,277 nani 138,74: | 3,909,314 11,122,577 


a Mint, 1836, to the value of 26,578 florins in gold, and 18, 357 Soden in silver. | 
1837, a 15,541 i" 6,671 a 

n at the Mint at 366 fl. 535+ kr., the Mark of fine silver at 210 fl., and they 

t the purchase } per cent. is deducted from gold, and 1% per cent. from silver 





ivate Mines were brought :— 
Marks of gold, and 94,530 Marks of silver. | 
” 98, 173 ” j 


‘coin in circulation in 1836 of 4,311,% 229 fl., and to that in 1837 of 4,681,914 fl. 








REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF 





Account of Receipts, Expenditure and Capital 


Politic 





MENTARY 
FROM THE STATE. 


FUNDS DRAWING SUPPLE- 
ENDOWMENTS 





| Education Fund 
Normal-school Fund 
| Road Fund 
| Fund for the erection of 

works on rivers, &c. ... 
Fund for the treatment of 

criminals 
Fund for charitable insti- 

tutions 
Vaccine Fund 
Sundry foundations 


eee eeeeeeenceee 


j 


seer eteeesseeee 


eeeeee 





| The “ Political Funds ” 
| Lombardy 
| Venice 
| Military Frontier 


| UNENDOWED FUNDS. 

Lower Austria .cccce.cc0ss... 
Upper Austria 
Styria 
Carinthia and Carniola...... 
[llyrian Coast 
Tyrol .....cccccecseseeee pecesess 
Bohemia 
Moravia and Silesia 
Galicia 
Dalmatia 


Pete eeeeseeeees 


reer erereeer iri tree 
Pee eeeeeseeweerees 


eee eee ee eeeeteceeee 


Lombardy ... 
Venice 


Seer teense eeeeee Beene 


Hungary 
Transylvania .. .........+ anne 
Military Frontier 





ee eeeeees 


Total of both kinds of Funds 





Religious (Church) Fund wal 








Receipts. | Expenditure.| Capital in « 
tates and 
other rea 
property. 

In florins, conv. money. 

2,401,741 "2,885 ,829| 4,979,4. 

597,693 955,180) 1,850,7 
268,804) 508,670} 107,83 
| seed 3,817,221 71,8 
| 

eonnes 882,555) ecceee 
163,429) 1,119,352) 35,01 
229,224) 1,384,393] 885,14 

| } 

47) 77,940) seen 

43,572 220,835) 120, 1: 


3,704,510) 11,851,975) 8,049.7: 























301,222) 3,040,450] 796,81 
114,579, 3,005,563 888,0: 
260,031) 521,253] 
Ticiecreae. _ 
| 4,380,342) 18,419,239) 9,734,62 
| 
5,207,673| 5,001,251) 8,557.58 
2,184,424) 2,065,678) 8, 478, 46 
1,148,462) 1,064,163) 4,555,8% 
910,754, 896,551) 7,905,42 
759,198, 670,543) 4,369,834 
2,022,965) 1,894,942] 5,510,39 
3,434,658, 3.097.365| 3,796.39 
1,935,915} 1,842,285, 176,56 
1,605,663} 1,422,826] 1,991,123 
207,497) 194 632) 699,86 





19,417,209) 18,150,236] 46,041,55 














a. — 


868,520) 8,752 463} 104,496,27 





234, 196, 4,102,231) 25,657,49 





























13,102,716, 12,854,694|130,153,77 
1,855,240} 1,378,459) 13,309,31 
875,891} 409,641) 636,64 
612,460| 506,853) 4,368,13: 
2,843,591; 2,294,953) 18,314,09) 
35,363,516) 33,299,883/194,509,41: 











39,743,858) 51,719,122/204,244,06: 





RE OF THE POLITICAL FUNDS, 1837. No. VIII. 





d Capital of the various Funds and Institutions called the 
“ Political Funds.” 





Property and Capital. 


| 
In the Public Funds. Other monied investments. | 







































































re.| Capital in es- ee aula 

tates and in ; Bearing inte-| Capital on 8 

other real coy rest 24 per {loan to private Other 

ee | deen |Seaee| See | 
= - . 2 ~ | conv. florins. | conv. florins, 
money, Paper currency, conv. florins. | 
29) 4,979,453| 28,076,074] 27,028,515] 586,627 1,964,575| 1,071,853 | 
80} 1,850,780 4,653,731) 5,233,567) 90,463 561,588) 331,332 | 
70 107,333) 1,603,249) 2,883,321 94,063 222,168) 176,674 
21 71,884 rr TTT) ee ee TTS 1,519,713) 1,085,412 
wre eee ee ee ee 469,393) 120,577 
92 35,000 35,970 98,834 ] 184 364,626 136,101 
93} 885,160) 322,968) 1,124,958) 170,058 354,779) 219,453 
ee Seay ae spe 19,781 29,950 
35 120,131 165,426, 237,528) — ...... 14,152 13,000 
75} 8,049,741) 34,857,418) 36,106,723 942,395, 5,490,775 3,184,352 
0 796,862 234,093) —..... } 124,471 11,960) 158,743 

| 
i] 888,050) 411,563) _...... 319,139 357,171) 458,131 
53} 
* et ieee ae a Se 
39) 9,734,653) 35,503,074) 36,106,723) 1,386,005, 5,859,906, 3,801,226 
a —— } 

51} 8,557,581) 6,687,330) 16,053,760; 1,135,033 2,951,732 897,957 
78) 8,478,462) 4,359,220) 7,046,126) 4,498,548 2,630,169) 1,274,036 
33, 4,555,894 410,1 17| 5,810,026 796,298 898,992 $25,247 
1! 7,905,420) 1,823,872) 4,096,811 966,837 342,371) 116,904 
3} 4,369,849 1,664,126) 546,662) 1,459,187 422,020 533,885 
12) 5,510,394) 3,012,341 382,511} 9,214,733) 1,440,740 343,883 
35| 3,796,390) 4,889,736! 8,012,135) 7,054,620, 7,705,543 598,672 | 
85 176,563 743,843) 4,269,301) 1,840,856 335,496 138,521 
6} 1,991,138) 1,587,893) 2,050,486) 484,293 780,293 372,851 
32 699,861 45,406 11,197 110,170 39,392 480 | 
36) 46,041,552) 25,223,884) 48,279,015) 27,560,575) 17,546,748) 5,102,436 
33) 104,496,274) 6,650,745) 19,627| 26,203,969) 2,139,674) 14,310,357 
$1) 25,657,498) 5,877,237 150,126) 8,306,641) 3,556,825) 2,269,929 
4 130,153,772) 12,527,982! 169,753} 34,510,610 5,696,499) 16,580,286 | 
9} 13,309,310) 1,188,044) 7,813,636) 5,607,289) 3,782,196) 996,689 | 
| 636,646 149,467 $61,297} 1,162,279! 165,952 59.201 
3) 4,368,135 718,608} 1,578,908 415,830) 2,550,062 518,704 
3) 18,314,091) 2,056,119] 10,253,841 7,185,398) 6,498,210) 1,574,594 
3/194,509,415| 39,807,985) 58,702,609) 69,256,583 211,741,457 23,257,316 


2'204,244,068) 75,311,059) 94,809,332) 70,642,588 35,601,363) 27,058,542 | 


































































































REVENUE . 
The Revenue and E 


Property an 


Capital in the Fun 








| Capitalized | 
















































































Revenue. | Expenditure. inal tean In silver. In pay 
Towns and Communes. | and real 
property. Interest. 
5 per cent. 24 per 
Florins conv. money. Florins. 
Lower AustTRIA. | | | 
TE. | nnceccnnnsesencneniocsntecstnacesese 1,710,356 | 1,797,007 | 4,525,446) 1,494,525) 4,911 
Th, BRIE sccccnccccccccocccescccscsscosoos 9,596 10,620 | 61,650 | 8,515 | 18 
Kornenburg ..ccc.csccscecsesececeseee. +. | 97'457| 25,741) 11,964, 2592) 28 
cic tciianinensanenaciwaritinnsewel 29,650 21,582} 20,626 | ai | oe 
BF BERISE TOD ccccccccoccccesccsssscee | 223,944 253,567 | 1,413,285 19,626; 106 
BS Free TOWERS cccccccccccscccccccccccsee 36,938 | 32,767 345,365 13,130 1¢ 
We icscecescsesoccses 2,037,941) 2,141,284) 6,378,336) 1,538,388) 5,06¢ 
Urrer AvuSTRIA oi! 
DE cccecensinbeveserecsecetaneesast. <6. <eeee 83,027 | 84,120) 693,395 4,234 d 
I chcihitnitcesenianedipiismimeenediel 29,454; 23,462) 440,493 | 10,550} 43 
MEE cbcndemscntedecnscssnnsnntensencovened 15,878 | 10,586; 290,194 4,445 17 
TIRE ccencscscesonncnsensccevesssnetnassees 7,513 4,421; 117,801] ...... 
Beet occ. <ccccccccsesnsecccesseceonbneses | 47,758 45,793} 250,569) 59,876 
FF IE winceccesecceqsconcssescseinccesenen 55,973 43,928} 665,907 | 7,527 | 77 
a 
secs ctieminssiscnin | 289,603; 212,310 | 2,458,359 | 86,632 14] 
Styria. | | 
| GYALZ ....0eeeeeeeeeseeeenneererseeeeeeeeeees 77,924 67,518 320,047 | 250; 152 
| Judenburg .......cccccsccesecvcesecccesees 4,889 | 5,037 G2,5B4) — .cceee 
| Bruck .....+0eeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeceeeessesees 6,907 | 7,579 | 70,096 | 9} 14 
| Marburg..... ithinaaaaatl wee 8,254 | 6,891 | CS  t_ 15 
Ee eee 12,782 8,087} 221,261) ...... one 
SE TOUTE encsnaiencevccsccacancat 71,588 | 67,924} 666,097 | 1,754 | 97 
TO iavincesntactanna | 182,344 | 163,036 | 1,387,735 2,013; 279 
ee a ae. 
ILLyrra. 
DIN. <cansicpeliniiiannninbitibbisaanicnioninaiet 58,924 | 68,572 214,128 | 40 | 
| BRINN. cecessnccsssserensscoepsecensecneed 1,359 1,513) 20,422 | 104 | 
| Klagenfurth..........sscessssceeseeseeeeeees| 18,508 15,236 | 52,297 | 55 | 16 
|14 MEER dcccieihenenesiehideas: cuiedduanieniiae’ 18,933 | 16,800} 248,195 | 17,753 | 33 
| | 97,724| 102,121! 535,042} 17,952) 50 
ILLyRIAN Coast. | | | 
| TYi@Ste ...cccceccescocveccescescescesceseee 840,959 851,616 998,295 59,040 6 
a sich ecilinaetilaeihriaeninehnnnnaitel 22,955 23,622 | 28,771 | 1,573 | 9 
| 











WUE, osconnncnessessen 863,914 875,238| 1,027,066 | 60,613 | 15 











TYROL. 
a 29,783 28,637| 124,233 | 9BN4| cece. 
SELLE 2,664 2,954 | 6,733 | 5,690)... 
DL.  cscpissiiebnniawcdiiamniiatimaaiil 31,671 | 29,853; 315,234 L—l OU ae 
| 7A Gees 157,484; 123,298) 177,419; 20,355! ..... 
ELE AA 152,021 143,217 60,268] —....... | aon 
ITI sn cisaepscitsisemiilebibiobicoielgeaiee 11,707 7,666 191,654 ...... | wees 
ey NINE: ‘acisidinandeindansebibibenntiont 97,528 | 97,724 754,821 | 47,463} — ..... 
| TR 482,858| 433,349 | 1,630,362/ 83,502)... 











JENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF THE CHIEF TOWNS AND COMMU! 


ue and Expenditure, with the property oe the Towns and of other Communities in the Empire 


Property and Capital. 
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NES 





















ital in the Funds. | | 
ee ies | 
sonek | In paper. Capital lent Other pro- Debts. | Revenue. | Expenditure val 
——_———| at interest | ductive ca- | Towns and Communes. iu 
Interest. 5 percent. | pital. p 
sent. | 24 per cent. 
Florins. | Florins conv. money 
nts 
BoHEMIA. | 
1525) 4,911,143 8,400) 789,045 | 3,416,146 | Prague ..........cccecseesseeeeeeeseneeeens |} 404,576) 391,280 2, 
3,515 18,278 126 | | aes III i snthdesicnennibnmnnianbiiedaliaiinaieal | 51,684) 53,368 
2,592 28,465 | 138| 31,511 TOE TI <0 00scencecesasocenesonveesonteesnd | 38,381) 38,531 
oo |  eeseee 20,320 | 26,510 3,664 | PEER coccccccocncscnosooncesoonsesceseososce 63,903 | 60,299 1, 
),626 100,889; 148,653); 150,175 236,790 || 2 Royal Towns .......s.cccccseseesseeeees 92,589 88,157) 1 
3,130 10,892 | 36,649 | 59,324 SS,L14 F Chartadiam...ccccccccccccceccocccscccssccecces | 6,225 6,220 
——— —_—___—_ | ||| KGmiggrittz .........cocssscersescoccccsosees 52,350 56,799 
3,388 | 5,069,667) 214,286] 1,063,591 | 3,697,062 || 7 Towns ........ccccccccceesssersesesseceees 83,274 | 71,981, 14 
a — | Fungbunzlau ......cccorrsccccccesecsscces 17,795 | 12,126 
| UIA - <ncticncsccubteceahbadieniimeiieil 14,738 | 13,361 
1,234 3,298 SRARGi «= FED CI IN: ccscscescncccvcnccnesessceseisnnens 14,392 | 9,255 
),550 42,462 | 10,582 25,224 IIIA... ccscesqnaneunssdpeanebbeaed 14,478 | 13,101 
1,445 | 17,443 | 3,233; 41,525 | 13,895 || Pisek ......... EE SES: 18,670 10,323 
- 248 | 4,991 | 7,810) IT i nestings scnnsherientoavavanibdenbinhbet 13,540 | 10,868 : 
1,876 960 | 34.192 30,589 | SET TEE ncnrecuccenesesseennsnasedeen=eneneeted 25,168 16,868 
527 77,010; = 33,538 44,927 eae 377.214; 319,097. 5, 
5,632 141,421/ 110,362) 228,025 222,386 || , TIE 1,288,9 1,172,234 | 16, 
MoRAVIA 
250 152,887 | 16,280 | 56,647 RIN... ccs cancantiabisineds cneenibiuaineitin 154,544 154,084 1, 
250 460 | 10,228 SS eee ener were 59,510 54,671 
9 14,049 207 | 3,987 I | cscicncumiaianctenaneeneatian 9,372 11,184 
15,230 25,450 | SS. = 1] Tgglam ...cccrcrccscccccseerccseccccvcccsooees 20,944 | 21,840 
ae ee 40,716 | 18,313 III: «ndiennesesineneeineareedsneaeniien’ 40,582 40,589 
754 97,429 | 78,929 | 65,862 DEF Fe PIOUTIREE cccecccsccnssesccescesesses 7,801 7,289 
_—_—_—_—_—_——_ RT, 10,237 9,334 
013} 279,845) 162,042) 170,009) 12,338) ~ —_ ai 
—— — ee NE 302,990; 298,991 3,4 
| | | | — 
40 ee 26,451 113,978 || GALICIA. 
104 70) 177 2,201 16 || Lemberg cocccscccsssccccescecceccccsccsccces 363,336 | 336,336 4, 
55 _: j ao 9,984 | Be PEND cesnscaccccenvcsnsosnnonssousane 14,328 8,325 
753 33,253 20,900 | 26,366 | Pe IIIINS «si cininccapernninmsantitebounedentel 35,632 | 24,837 
—_' —_—_—_——- | ———————| Neu Sandec  ...cecceceeeses eeeibineabiniieihionl 12,108 | 11,769 
952 50,467 | 21,077 | FR | aaa aS 4,466 | 4,309 
—— en ml TEEROW  .cccccccccovcccccscsccosccesocsosess 16,701 | 12,484 
| DIET cncaisscsetiasanbaseabeinsiniaggeen 11,821 10,802 
,040 6,208 | 18,682; 530, x4 REE REE Re Mm 19,026 4,439 
738 | 9,658 28,400 | 23,2 NN 26,812 | 31,276 
rem as ..rencconevccecenssoccessossesene 28,946 | 23,771 
613; = 15,866) = 47,082 = 554,127 IED cctcsiincisenssinesutentnomataions 8,454 | 7,237 
——- —| See Tes 4,903 4,591 
a a 6,294 | 4,601 
BO4 | seeeee 6,640 14,180} 1437 | ___ EEE enero net 23,175 | 19,443 
690 | seneee 8,378 | at- ‘eden Sear ae 17,085 | 18,3382 ‘ 
G90] seen | tweens 23,256 | 135,037 || Kolomea............0..0scseceseseeseeseesees 6,062 4,791 
B55 | ese. 5,709; 369,462) 357,460 | Tarnopol 2 LOS PEERS Sm | 19,244 13,196 
— wie | 30,380 51,544| 297,984 || Czernowitz..........00...ssceovsessossesee | 80,055 $1,472| 
a ee 8,799 10,195 ERT | 399,990} 335,958) 4, 
| po 72,031 115,735 287,353 || casual canceled 
—— —_——_——] —— — Wee caccincccctediienl 1,048,438 897,969 | 10, 
ae - sone | 131,937| 587,694) 1,161,009 | 































































































REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF THE CHIEF TOWNS AND COMMUNE 
The Revenue and Expenditure, with the property of the Towns and of other Communities in the E 









































Property and Capital. | 
Capital in the Funds. | 
—_ | In silver. | In paper. Capital lent Other pro- | Debts. Revenue. | Expenditu 
real at interest | ductive ca- | | Towns and Communes. 
rty. | Interest. 5 per cent. pital. | 
| 5 per cent. | 24 per cent. | 
Florins. Florins conv. mo 
BoHeEMIA. 
5,446) 1,494,525) 4,911,143 8,400 789,045 | 3,416,146 || Prague .........ccsceeeereererensereeeneee 404,576; 391,2 
1,650 8,515 18,278 126 | i BD BRAWEIS ...cccccccccccccocescssscossscoscees 51,684 | 53,3) 
1,964 2,592 28,465 138 31,511 | 7,348 || Ellbogen.........s0..-e-sseeeeeseneeeeeerees | 38,381 38,5 
0,626 | eezeee | ne eeee 20,320 26,510 3,064 1 Pideee .0...-cccccccccccccecscescocoveseeseees 63,903 60,2 
3,285 19,626}  100,889| 148,653| 150,175) 236,790 | 2 Royal Towns .......e.+-se-eesseeeeeees | 92,589) 88,1 
5,365 13,130 10,892 36,649 | 59,324 33,114 |] Chrudim.........ccccccccccccescocececscsees | 6,225 | 6,2 
|——————_|—______ |__| Kdmigariits ....00.0.000--scecsesscsecceeneee 52,350; 56,7: 
8,336 | 1,538,388) 5,069,667 214,286 | 1,063,591 | 3,697,062 || 7 Towns .......ccccccesccecsesereesccesecees 83,274 71,9 
SS ] Jungbunzlau ........0...esseeeeeeeeeeeeees 17,795 | 12,1 
| IIL, ccictpacencivdeaceuesaticeiiasineabeal 14,738 | 13,3 
3,395 4,234 3,298 23,826 77,950 | 133,821 || Klattau ..........cccccccccccccceccscscesees| 14,392 9,2 
0,493 10,550 42,462 10,582) = 25,224) eee 14,478; —-13,1 
p0,194 4,445 17,443 | 3,233 41,525 | BED BTU vccccesccccccssscsecsscsescccccesseces 18,670 | 10,3: 
7,801) ...... 248 | 4,991 7,810 | ST icsneinnisnessrsdingninweniicienniniitied 13,540; 10,8 
0,569; 59,876 960; 34,192) 30,589 | TTT 25,168; 16,8 
5,907 7,527 77,010 33,538 | 44,927 Ne isi cnctinsccemsnsacasensecentiennnell 377,214; 319,6 
b8,359 86,632 141,421, 110,362 | 228,025; 222,386 || , | ene | 1,288,977 1,172,2 
| 1) Moravia. | 
20,047 250 152,887 16,280 56,647 BO FD occ... cccececceseoveesssccovseenecesses 154,544; 154,0 
Jo eee 250 460 10,228 BEE INE ceccunscdaccovescsisnesnnenenensnnes 59,510 | 54,6 
70,096 | 9 14,049 207 3,987 GF I, .cnicccecsccetestesccetsesccssuesees 9,372 | 11,1 
SE PEO | «= «eese0 15,230 25,450 ee no BADER occccesscoscessocvcsseveccescusescssooss 20,944 21,8 
ne? <sees. 1. “shone 40,716 18,313 | DI cis id ceneaeamaninnvemmniiaenaniia 40,582 40,5: 
56,097 1,754 97,429 78,929 65,862 | 9,679 || Mahr Neustadt .........ce.cssseseereeeees 7,801 7,2 
eset cere, LETT asccrcuinesssenanenssemocenenessnies 10,237 | 9,3. 
B7,735 | 2,013| 279,845) 162,042) 170,009) 12,338 || + 
—_— — i ean cecceconescets 302,990 298,9! 
| | } } 
4,128 40 C—O Te 26,451) 113,978 || GALICIA. 
20,422 104 70 | 177 | 2,201 BFF BNO cccccnssccsseuseseonscosescoocenesed | 363,336)  336,3. 
2,297 55 |  _— 9,984 | GOB WRIIIIED ose ccc ccccorcccccseccesesecsoees 14,328 8,35 
8,195 17,753 33,253 | 20,900 | 26,866 | SEE: 35,632 24,8: 
— -— —-————————— —_— ET ATTEN: 12,108 11,71 
B5,042 17,952 50,467 | 21,077 65,502) 129,611 || Jaslo .......00-seereeesereeerereesseceecees 4,466 4,3 
——| ED scrsncstsenemnentnemeasoanenennte 16,701 12,4! 
ES ae 11,821 10,8 
8,295 59,040 6,208 | 18,682| 530,880) 79,421 || Sanok ....00...ssceesseceeeeenseneeeeeenenens 19,026 4,4; 
p8,771 1,573 9,658 28,400 23,247 RII c.cercaktebunssvemncnnineanbaeesl 26,812 21,27 
—— —$§- +> Ss .cctgnusaneetnirnanseeinnentonen 28,946 23,77 
27,066 60,613 | 15,866 | 47,082 554,127 | PE IID ci ccevcnss<ciessinccehinmiecsenune 8,454 7,26 
| ————| IT isos eraciinnsiissniitinia si tlesiin wetland 4,903 4,5$ 
| TITIES ‘sccishicisiocliepanendcbaseensnatsliiaa 6,294 4,6 
p4 233 9,304)... 6,640 14,180 I Bins iecccekcccnnneensnestiniarbcomnaveted 23,175 19,44 
6,733 5,690 | ss... 8,378 3,322| —...02. Serer ee 17,085 | 18,38 
5,234 690| —.... | eines 23,256} 135,037 || Kolomea...........0..sc.sseesesseeeneeeeees 6,062 | 4,78 
7,419 20,355 | eeeeee 5,709 369,462 | 357,460 | Tarnopol TITTTTITILISTTT LTT 19,244 13,19 
a ams: 2 ween 30,380 51,544 TT ITEM, | 30,055 31,47 
SE tied tate | 8,799} 10,195 | NTI si cscectubenceschiomntnsnnaiad 399,990] 335,95 
4,821 47,463} cesses | 72,081} 115,735| 287,353 bens oan 
eo oar eee | a 1,048,438 | 897,96 
0,362 83,502/ —...... 131,937 587,694; 1,161,009 | 











MMUNES. 





s in the Empire in 1837. 





No. IX. 








Property and Capital. 





| Capital in the Funds. 








































































































Pe Expenditure. be a! | in elven. In paper. | Capital lent Other pro- Debts. 
and real —| atinterest | ductive ca- | 
property. | Interest. 5 per cent. pital. 
| 5 per cent. | 24 per cent, 
lorins conv. money. Florins. 
76| 391,280| 2,403,684; 51,160 | 7,720 23,468 223,831 | 154,770 
84 53,368! 882,657) 19,429 | 6,995 27,881 35,507; 19,121 
81 38,531} 495,062) 13,297 9,604 3,771 48,609 710 
03 60,299 | 1,093,189! 79,295 18,110 19,883 66,852 504 
89 | 88,157| 1,526,464) 14,852 121,215 166 61,248) 114,973 
25 | 6,220; 126,200) 1,933 3,266 2,519 2,622 7,219 
50 | 56,799| 375,060 5,600 17,055 11,675 | 46,248 7,815 
74 71,981 | 1,525,094; 36,616 101,249 £0,399 | 132,017) 30,387 
95 | 12,126} 269,932) + 2 14,096 | 11,889 9,925 
38 13,361| 127,372) ...... 1,256 407 | 26,905 10,277 
92 9,255; 176,539) 780 15,480 6,552 | 39,420 1,213 
78 13,101 242,210 8,605 6,000 16,613 18,846 2,187 
70 | 10,323} 308,006) ...... 27,614 7,992 | 120,787) 11,689 
40 | 10,868} 300,460 4,935 10,441 134 23.388| 50,576 
68 | 16,868! 696,881) 2,776 | 13,109 16,858 | 46,266 3,004 
14| 319,697) 5,694,731} 190,869 | 249,695 330,623 773,429 102,694 
7 1,172,234 | 16,243,541| 431,457 | 608,809 | 533,832 1,677,864 | 527,064 
} | 
44| 154,084! 1,216,388; 7,931 16,847 15,937 139,364 9,822 
10) 54,671; 785,210; 5,960 58,574 73,106 67,605 368 
72 | 11,184; 254,317; 3,900 | 16,709 2,446 14,699 994 
44 | 21,840; 806,893) 14,895 | 54,603 4,190 36,289! 22,612 
82 40,589 546,133; 13,886 | 29,370 2,940 76,365 10,470 
1 7,289| 206,798) 6,000 | 8,738 141 18,555 31,803 
37 | 9,334) 114,195) ssa | 8,290 5,042 | 24,148 1,543 
90} 298,991 | 3,929,934 | 52,572 | 193,131 103,802; 377,025| 77,612 
os Snes — ea ra 
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DS | 11,769; 173,969) ££ eae eee 25,235 | 7,650 
36 4,309; 57,611| ...... 6,400 1,400 15,367 301 
)1 12,484 181,631 2,359 10,892 1,556 29,953 5,106 
21 | 10,802} 125,955) 17,783 2,400 10,727 8,106 528 
26 | 4,439 | 86,931 325 555 10,460 37,304 | 285 
2; 21,276) 163,504| 4,015 2,343 | 53,557 81,281! 4,345 
16 | 23,771} 403,252 | 360 4,194 61,089 76,587 570 
54 7,237 22,644 | 131 3,505 700 22,500 1,740 
3 4,591 14,741; 8,300 3,040 1,107 11,615 2,671 
4 | 4,601 | ieee oe 10,689 240 
5 19,443} 188,261 5,178 1,927 20,640 | 29,420 1,624 
5 | 18,332| 327,483 | 155 339 21,210 | 33,332 1,571 
2 | 4,791 | 15,206 ' f= 232 20,073 575 
4 13,196 | 33,628) 1,235 | 11,957 23,634 | 39,250 1,820 
5 31,472| 255,055! _...... 6,479 | 52,355 78,308 1,248 
0| 335,958) 4,124,253) 183,630 | 85,075 385,058 | 950,120, 38,210 
8} 897,969 10,995,347 | 231,598 | 142,989 | 657,918 | 1,858,577) 145,359 
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| 5 per cent. 24 per cent. 
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The Revenue and Expenditur 
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| DALMATIA. 
CD. statnesbnedbenssacteneneianesscsneed 15,363 14,004 |. eww ee 
| Communes of the circle, Zara ......0.. 11,522 10,998 a da” seen 
% “ ~ Spalato ...... 23,897 | 21,713 TT sis 8 esnens 
" ” oo «= RO. cw 13,032 11,967 | CRS ee | 
wi “ »  Cattaro...| 6,726 6,506 rr aa 
| Total...... 70,540} = 65,188) 267,065) | cee | 
LOMBARDY. —s _—__—|— 
BTID ssnnnsendnsansescenenecnsconsesesentes 997,980 997,980 273,195 14,080 
| BresCIR .ccccccoccccccccccceess cocceececees 192,698 192,201 | $85,781 28,260) ...... | 
PI Rivcunens scseuientnessesensekeuiinves 110,404) 105,008) 187,540 11,520} 
f PRIOR ccccecccconsescccocsccccconsccoesesees 126,502 | 126,052} 235,887 16,380; —...... 
| Bergamo.e.....cccceesseeee Seeceesecsescceses | = 117,592 | 98,780} 295,896 | 59,800} _...... 
| COMO ...sersseresserserseeerseereessesseeees| 41,820; 41,711) 69,090; 37,420! ...... 
| Pavia ..0.....seseeereeeeseeercenseessseeeees 75,589 | 82,452) 147,680) eee | seen 
I El icdastentcasscncenes cevbiescsonanen —- 51,233 | 51,092; 144,829 24,137} cea 
BR ceccncsiccscccstns wetcesencscossenns 24,899 24,899 nT “aus © soins | 
LS ae sqvenpessecntenvece | 27,948 27,825! 36,845 12,340)... 
| Casalmaggiore ......seseeesssseeseeeesees 45,833 45,8383 | 46,821 22,600| _...... 
RIED sciindmdtnehibnbidbineydndinanxngenalbie 9,536 | 9,486 | 13,125 36,880; ...... 
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Total......| 6,600,650) 6,373,430 16,811,210| 2,771,236| _...... 7 
VENICE. ——— —— — es eae 
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Total......| 3,975,394| 3,722,062 / 10,545,810) 445,493]... 1 
TRANSYLVANIA. —/|—_— SE 
Towns in the Land of the Hungarians. 
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SS 32,596 a ahs 0. ese 0 aaah g 
| Elisabethstadt .......ccccccsssesseeseeeee 18,350/ 13,931) ...... ong oe F 
SD: & sndusdipsebdintnianiated | 23,553 _—  , CS eee 2 
i siihipieatitemiideidiemmeiitil an le 2 oe we F 
FPN IOI ncvciisesscenecnesnnecenntinin 13,352 | | re ee ee 4 
PATE deisel Aiuniassieapiehaainidiibnanndaieaeinel 13,983 | a ee eee eee 3 
S WEMEMINE. cccctcesccncsssosecocsescssesesecses 5,340 | a ens © wescee Bi iccmss ] 
_, | geet sirecwnnmenaesiemnnmtens 43,565| 30,56) 1... | cf 5 
De cinccsnnivtcsion 220,617 ee. aime 0 asi Eamets 2 
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REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF THE CHIEF TOWNS AND COMMUNES. 
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| | 
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Capital lent | Other pro- Debts. Revenue. Expenditure. 
| at Interest ductive ca- Towns and Communes. 
| 5 per cent. pital. 
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Florins conv. money 
Village Communities and Towns in the 
coseee 3,803 421 || Land of the Saxons. 
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No. X. 


EXPENSES OF THE CUSTOMS, EXCISE AND 
MINING DEPARTMENT, 1837. 


The Frontier and Coast Guards. 


The Frontier Guard consisted in 1837 of 207 civilians and 13,367 men. The 
Pensioners were 87 ; and the costs, 2,463,340 florins. 


The Excise Guard had 395 civilians and 8041 men, with 899 pensioners. The 
costs of this Guard were 2,089,232 florins. 


The Frontier Guard was composed, in 1836, of— 
8 Head Inspectors. Florins. 
47 Head Commissaries. } Salaries. . 99,159 
103 Under Commissaries ; 


196 
1506 Head Chasseurs. Pay, &c.. 1,480,296 
8193 Chasseurs. 


10,053 
67 Pensioners cost 3,993 


1,755,433 
The Excise Guard, in 1836, was composed of — 
Florins. 
57 Inspectors. : ” 
285 Under a "7 214,690 
374 Cashiers. 
1580 Head Surveyors. 
4395 Surveyors. Pay 
571 ea ay 


} Pay .. . 1,130,003 





1,386,366. 


The Mining Department. 


The Mining Department occupied in 1837— 


1,926 Civil officers in 295 offices, 
32,579 Workmen, guards, &c., and had 
15,301 individuals on the Pension List. 

Florins. 
The Expenses were 29,573,894 
The Receipts ... 29,084,026 





Deficit 489,868 florius. 


Florins. 
The clear profit on the mines was 2,883,491 
Deduct 489,868 


2,393,623 


The sum for which credit is taken in the Budget is only . . 1,285,253 
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No. XII. 
THE EMPEROR’S CIVIL LIST, FOR 1836. 










EXPENSES OF THE IMPERIAL FaMILy. 





Flor. Kr. Florins. Kr. 









Sum charged for the Emperor’s private use on the 










NN OI OIE os cianciencpadiiegenenintis 300,000 O | 
Jointure of the Empress-Dowager ..........esssseeeees 50,000 
Interest of the dowry of do., 83,3334  ......ceseeeees 4,166 41 
a 54,166 41 
| The reigning Empress for Pin-money  ..........00++ 50,000 0 
| The Archduchess Sophia A:  -saewintenes 20,000 0 
—_———- 70,000 






APANAGES AND ALLOWANCES. 

















The Archduke Francis Charles (Heir-presumptive)... 45,000 0 
| The Archduke John.......cccccccccccscccssceccccscocccces 24,000 0 
The Archduke Louis .........cccccccccsccsccscccoscecees 24,000 0 















| The Archduke Joseph, Palatine of Hungary......... 124,733 20 


Rr IIT IIIIIIIID 5.2 ccdisenseinsasandineeiaidiindeneenainannaianiiais 4,233 31 
——. 128,966 51 































Total Expenses of the Imperial Family...... 646,133 
The Emperor’s Secret Cabinet ...........sseeeseseeees 23,000 
Privy expenses of the Emperor .........ceeceseeeeeeees 40,000 0 
Expenses of the State-officers of the Court ......... 1,118,199 7% 
Expenses in the Bureaux .....sssesecsereeeeesereeeeres 12,680 30 
Expenses of the Orders of Knighthood ............... 31,066 O | 
The Imperial Body-Guards............sesseccsseeesesees 308,279 363 | 
Medals for men of letters, artists, etc. ............... 4,458 48 
Medicinal department of the Household ............ 8,467 45 
IN siscinscieniienciasscaioeectehsinetdneabbinidabaniindiindiainiins 126,200 0 
III asiicaceiduidicninhiteiheniditiinhdasiananteininntenien 51,059 324 | 
| Foundations ..........sssseessesseseesseeeesseeeeseeeeees 3,021 15 | 
| Allowances, daily appointments, etc. ..........se0eeee- 1,977 12 
Sundry charges.......ccccccoccoseccsecscsccccsccosecesccees 4,352 24 











2,378,895 





EXTRAORDINARY DISBURSEMENTS. 








100,000 
10,000 0 






TRAPATT CEBGRINS o0ccscecsccwesescesenccsseseveoseesese 
BONE GE CUTTING ovicccceccccteccensssccenssecescscess 












2,488,895 





Tue Court at MILan. 






0 
236,106 40 
—— 686,106 40 | 


rs 3,175,002 22 | 
3,175,002 _ 22 






| Allowance to the Archduke Rainer ...............00 
SIE GE GG SHRUG on acanesccsccictssctssssenesesesanse 


































No. XIII. 


RELIEF ADMINISTERED TO THE POOR, 1837. 


Tabular view of the Relief afforded to the Poor by the Public 
Institutions. 





| Parish relief, Alms-houses. 
seniguill wen 
No. of Indivi- 
Alms. | duals Expense. 
houses. | lodged. 





No. of Indivi- 
| poor. duals 
houses. relieved. 


Sum 
disbursed. 


Florins. Florins, 

Lower Austria 25,690} 422.362 141 5,770 275,413 
Upper Austria 540, 17,569; 232,240 131; 2,476 103,544 
Styria 371 5,687 41,085 71) 955 37,596 
Carinthia and Carniola...) 213 6,496 37,312 24 775 34,058 | 


Illyrian Coast 6| 2,221 40,323 17 577 28,013 | 
Tyrol 436 21,773 173,452 37 969 53,658 
Bohemia 1,120) 30,007) 255,086 357; 4,119 146,997 
Moravia and Silesia 1,148 18,349| 162,760 138 1,209 33,462 
Galicia 11 3,654 8,580 292 24,408 
28 4,329 16,106 ina 

1,215 285,757; 769,501 32 4,096 330,021 
| 192) 67,715) 182,230 20 3,800 216,597 
Transylvania .......00...++ 18 641 | 15,618 | 6 155 5,278 
Military Frontier 8 182 2,287 | 2| 168 | 768 





6,229 | 490,070 | 2,358,942 || 1,268| 27,047 | 1,289,813 
468,634 | 2,340,307 .- | 26,785 | 1,231,581 
468,850 | 2,279,758 ||... 26,012 | 1,190,461 
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No. XV. 
THE RETURNS OF MANUFACTURERS AND TRADERS FOR THE INDUSTRY TAX. 





Industry Tax 


Dealers | Number of 
S y 7 

undry Total. : 

levied. 


Manufac- | , : : " 
7 Bankers. Merchants. and Tradesmen. : Apprentices | Capital Employed. 
a | | Storekeepers. Occupations. & Labourers. | 


Vienna 162 23,239 1,453 26,150 27,962 | 4,594,700 _—_ 
Lower Austria 237 nee ae . 33,927 1,374 36,243 29,687 | 2,519,800 799,766 
Upper Austria 132 in 44,468 1,367 46,520 15,591 2,905,828 201,073 
312 31,096 1,186 33,010 10,688 1,978,890 122,257 
Carinthia and Carniola. 221 _ 25,665 707 26,919 10,364 2,217,690 104,029 
48 ¢ 6,802 953 7,939 1,521 552,127 24,163 
27,158 1,786 29,600 7,218 5,411,000 62,422 
103,631 4,899 131,990 30,898 6,837,765 461,742 
60,036 2,799 64,105 7,055 2,912,404 273,267 
Galicia 40,940 2,862 47,661 27,052 6,757,738 145,500 
Dalmatia 11,236 702 12,455 702 

98,053 30,140 | 144,835 160,892 | 75,011,055 216,033 


Lombardy . 73 | 
Venice 5 78,249 | 12,725 97,837 | 126,795 39,680,000 161,720 











a Yh Fs 
604,500 | 62,953 | 705,319 | 454,823 151,378,997 2,573,674 

| | 
2,167 | 2,167 47,727 


Transylvania | seveeeess 
Military Frontier eee ove 1,095 1,095 | 22,038 4,975 | 4,103,326 





to 


Vienna 

Lower Austria .......... 
Upper Austria 

| Styria 


24,577 2,078 27,927 | 58,202 | 24,150,000 930,007 


40,728 1,392 43,007 28,595 2,604,986 
45,254 1,407 47,361 16,345 2,908,899 208,694 
30,994 1,100 32,825 10,802 1,986,870 123,334 
Carinthia and Carniola. 25,293 880 | 27,242 | 18,953 | 5,523,992 104,434 
Illyrian Coast * 10,998 1,682 | 13,267 12,106 564,960 25,651 
Tyrol 27,545 1,769 | 30,001 10,048 5,802,000 66,071 
Bohemia ‘ 123,483 5,156 | 132,884 31,531 6,888,097 466,507 
Moravia 32 69,392 2,359 74,578 18,737 3,460,066 281,392 
Galicia 45,354 3,238 51,760 36,215 7,819,855 147,061 
Dalmatia ini 13,217 774 14,590 764 
107,091 31,316 154,929 172,898 93,736,203 222,728 
81,340 12,776 101,145 136,105 45,900,000 164,494 











bo bo mm bo: 

















Venice 
645,266 65,927 751,516 | 550,547 201,345,928 2,641,227 


43,963 3,756 48,745 
18,053 2,074 21,071 


Transylvania 


Military Frontier 4,383,039 





* Trieste pays a composition in lieu of the Industry Tax. 








INSTITUTIONS FOR EDUCATION, 





Institutions for Education, with their cost, in 1836. 








Pro- 
















































































, a 


Academies of Science 


WITH THEIR COST, 





IN 1836. 


No. XVI. 





Academies hein Science, Literature, and the Fine Arts, in 1836. 





siterature ...... 


j 


Academies of Fine Arts... 
Agricultural Colleges 
and Unions............ 


} 











For Military Schools 


For general education 


Tererr TT Perererrr Ti rt i sy 


Total 


outlay, [Bupa] nic | 
florins. florins. 
165,671 256; 21,583 
25,372 47 1,267 
25,053 52 3,593 
66,864 55 3,065 and | 
29,525 112 5,600 
53,593 48 4,450 
‘80,821 “24 “4,200 Museums, &c. 
98,646 a. i 
meee, 
545,545 594 43,788 |! 
——_|— 
23,465| 7 455 | 
12,090 10} 362), 
22,160} 39| 2,294] 
4,624 | 26) 1,409) 
8,810 | ie ieee 
71,149 82 4,520 || 
es 
17,007 30 2,400 | 
eeccce 8 =f coe) ff Otte ee For Boys — 
eae pew | For Theology 
4,193 a cain 
| For Girls 
3,010 asia || For both 
&) 2 ere eee 
fk ee ae 
Seer om. anes 
46,933 30 | 2,400 
| 
| | 
127,089 | 38| 2,140) 
escces eee eeeeee | 
248,151 163} 29,097 | 
21,775 21 2,026 
505,350 446} 20,515 
12,963 13 72 || 
915,328 681} 53,850 || 
1,578,955 | 1,387} 104,558 | 


No. | fessors. Students. 
UNIVERSITIES. 
eS eee eee ero e 1 71| 4,718 
SE sntkssscmnacconeiniietainibonsaenaananinisibieicatienets 1} 28) 876 
IIIT si csikenghuadesanssennigeeibebiaatbeed 1 24 317 
BURID  ccccccnccsccccsceccnscccecosescescescceseseceees 1 63| 3,34] 
STII ite sinictqaquiniangiiiiddninnanaceauedensueauiiinisel 1 26 640 
ERGOT 00s cccseveccessvccccncccseseconcntccsesonsesees 1 4]1| 1,408 
EES ee pe eee ae em: 1 iin | ee 
III oi cassis pceeseablaegieiinis teigslecdinesaebe sindatipictaneioe 1 60 1,316 
NN a acai lalla lida caanitieinhiniacigieuedtea 1 40| 1,260 
Total (without Hungary) ...... 9} 353) 13,871 
Lycra. 
Salzburg, with Theol., Philos., and Medicine...| 1 20 | 212 
Linz - o a mt 1 12} 167 
Laibach ,, m - a 1 23 299 
Klagenfurth a os a : 1 14} 171 
Klausenburg - si a : a 14 330 
5 83 1,179 
In Hungary: 2 at Presburg; 2 Raab; 1 Agram, 
Debreczin, Eperies, Erlau, Grosswardein, 
Kismark, Cashau, Oedenburg, Papa, Saros- 
SE a ee | 14 i amelie 
SEMINARIES FoR Divines. 
I EID snascesncsuessanciciccnseiencsnes ] 5 59 
Redemptorists (for their order) ...........2+++++ 1 6 | 8 
(TEER EEN Oe he ene Ree eT 1 6 8 
i lal 1 7 9 
Tarnow 4 
Praemysl fo“vesetsteesesesesttesesesesesesenennees 2 8 156 
II viccccexecscstosccsstuossscccsonscesscsosesones 1 5 31 
Carlowitz (Greek Church)  ............cssesseseees 1 9 30 
SN -- cidigihuniebiachiabisestntdsidliniamd envensiaimaetduaiiinet ] 7 46 
Hermannstadt (Greek) ......ccccesssssesssoeereeeees 1 1 60 
In Hungary, at Kerestur and Torda ............ 10 54 409 
es 
CoLLEGES or PuiLosopuy,—at Krems, Krems-| 
munster, Gérz, Trent, Budweis, Leitomischl,| 
Pilsen, Briinn, Nikolsburg,Przemysl, Tarnopol, | 
Czernowitz, Zara, Milan, Brescia, Cremona, 
Mantua, Bergamo, Como, Lodi, Venice, Ve- 
rona, Udine, Vicenza......... iisennenumidianenanl 25 166; 3,192 
In Hungary at Steinam Auger and Szeyechin} 2] ... | ...... 
- . for boys ...| 31 195| 3,508 
SpectaL INSTITUTIONS ......... for girls 10 29 429 
Catholic ...,|116} 899] 25,458 
GymnasiA (Grammar-Schools) . Sates. 6s 89| 2.451 
198] 1,378} 35,038 
Total cost of the higher establishments for edu-|-————|——___|—______|_____ 
cation, without including Hungary ............ 222| 1,868} 50,497 





Hungary has 67 Catholic and 13 Protestant Gymnasia. 
The Mining Academy at Schemnitz has 7 Professors, 233 Students; it costs 11,500 florins, 
and has 55 Bursarships endowed with 11,000 florins annually. 





| 






















































































| | Members. | Bursarship 
No. of Ss eee GER AG PmsnS —_— 
sta | . - ‘ . | Con. ‘otal. | Pupil Expen- 
| blish. | = Ordi- Hono- — 9 tien. a oe diture. | No, | Endo 
|ments. — | ing. | ting. | | | mer 
| | | | | 
| | 
} | ; Fs aes) | 7 
18 | 12 1,824 520| 607 | 1,488) 3,070 276 | 59,757 1 | 3,6 
6 |56| 127; 204) 32) 60! 460) 2,798| 92,402) 40 | 22 
| j } 
I] | 3 | 4,343) 362) 1,004 265 | 5,945 29} 21,946; 3 | 1,73 
10 | 62 | 2,573} 405) 66) 2,302) 3,222! 704) 21,440) 12 
—e o - Te TS MR ee —_ 
15 (133 | 8,867! 1,491 1,709 | 4,115 |12,697 | 3,807 |195,545 | 76 | 7,68 
| | | 
Academies and Boarding-Schools. 
| | Pupils. Scholars. 
} | sa - - auia 
No, | Pro. } j , Outlay, Receiving instruction | Receiving stipen 
fessors. | In the os | in florins, gratisia the house. [| out of the hous 
: of the si cae suiinieniaciiaa ie 
house. | house. | é : — 
} | No, Charge. | No. | Charg 
| florins. | oe 
98 727 6,652 | 3,153) 1,143,286 2,538 )} $24,292 | 4) ] 
| 51 189} 3,233) 1,219; 634,172 2,317} 460,388) 335] ar'1 
| 40} 181} 3,457] ...... 613,332 | 21725| 450,036 
101} G12) 4,125 586 625,286 2,549) 355,204 10} c 3 
| 17) 99! 1,537] 3,026; 295,166 | 1,445 oan 2,373) 77.3; 
' ' 
..| 307 1,808 | 19,004 | 7,984) 3,311,342 11,575 | 1,957,572 2,75 9 | 105,7 
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NS FOR EDUCATION, WITH THEIR COST, IN 1836. 






















































































in 1836. | Academies of Science, Literature, and tl 
7 | | | | 
Bursar-| Endow- | | Members. 
Outlay. ships. ments. INo. of| pj. . o% 

_ | Esta- | rect. _ | | Corre. | Ce 
florins, florins. | blish. ‘i. ano ny | spond. | tri 
165,671 256 21,583 ments. | | ing. ti 

25,372 47 1,267 — | — 
25,053 52 3,593 || Academies of Science 8 9 294| FO eae 
66,864 55 3,065 and Literature ...... } - is 1,034 520) 607) 1, 
29,525 112 5,600 | Academies of Fine Arts... 6 | 56 127; 204 32 | 
53,593 48 4,480 Agricultural Colleges 11 34.343} 362 1,004 | 
ae mee Gaia oA OE TR cccscstcnns | | 
80,821 24 4,200 || Museums, &c. .......00006 10 | 62 | 2,573) 405 66 | 2, 
SS a aren lan 

eS _ eee | 45 /133 | 8,867 | 1,491| 1,709) 4, 
545,545 soa | ences et ct Macked Pier 

——|| 

| 55 || 

| 362 || 

| 2,294 || 

1,409 i 


sevece 








Academies and Boarding-é 


















































Pupils. | 
| No.| Pro- | | 7 Outiey, 
ere | see steeee fessors. Out | in florins 
— ——__——. In th 
| house. — 
17,007 30} 2,400) = = 
eeeee ee For Boys — | 
a | || For general education ...| 98 727| 6,652) 3,153} 1,143,28 
,69 coe | eeeeee For Theology ..........-.++ | 51] 189) 3,233] 1,219] 634,17 
Ss a || For Military Schools......) 40} 181] 3,457] ...... | 613,33 
“tne lS a aoe 101} 612) 4,125] 586) 625,28 
a oT eee 17 | 99| 1,537] 3,026) 295,16 
4,765 sini ahokes | | : a Marent 
15,128 |... | sees Total ...|307| 1,808| 19,004) 7,984| 3,311,34 
ee tes  ienees | | 
46,933 30}  2,400| 






127,089 | 38| 2,140) 


248,151 | 163| 29,097 
21,775 21| 2,026 
505,350 | 446| 20,515 
12,963 13 72 || 








| 915,328 681} 53,850 | 











1,578,955 | 1,387) 104,558 | 


nts; it costs 11,500 florins, 
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No. XVI. 





















































we, and the Fine Arts, in 1836. 
mbers. | | Bursarships. 
“tin + . Ex a | a 
-| spond. | teva. | Tt | PUPS | aithre. | No, | Endow. 
ing. ting. | | ment, 
»| 607] 1,488] 3,070| 276) 59,757| 1 | 3,622 
1} 32] 60| 460) 2,798| 92,402] 40 | 2,273 
2| 1,004 265 | 5,945} 29| 21,946) 3 | 1,781 
5] 66 | 2,302 | 3,222} 704) 21,440} 12 16 
“ll } | aaa | 
|| 1,709 | 4,115 |12,697 | 3,807 |195,545 | 76 | 7,692 








soar ding-Schools. 


Outlay, 
in florins. 


-| 
=| 
se 


53 | 1,143,286 


19| 634,172 

. | 613,332 
86} 625,286 
26 295,166 











| 





81) 3,311,342 11,575 | 








Scholars. 





! 
Receiving instruction | Recciving stipends 


gratis ia the house. 


out of the house, 








No. Charge. 

florins. 
2,539| 524,292 
2.317} 460,388 
2,725| 450436 
2,549} 355,204 
1,445 














167,652 | 2,373 | 77,331 











1,957,572 





0 | Charge. 

| oe florins. 
41 5,958 
335} 21,149 
“io! 1,310 








2,759 | 105,748 








COST OF THE AUSTRIAN ARMY FOR THE lt 























1829. | 1830, 1831. 1832. 
Florins. Kr. Florins. Kr.) Florins. Kr. Florins. Kr F 
I ssnvarenscnstennrseseneneenecnensnesneuinnsnnsnnennencannt 7,895,442 48) 7,883,196 56, 8,296,476 49, 8,827,255 39) 8, 
Lodging money .......++. acccoceones eccsseesecescososses 273,691 57; 256,007 59 257,606 1 267,002 45) : 
EE eee 10,766,062 19 10,731,437 58 14,551,749 615,097,114 5914, 
OP WIE eiciitnsisntnseennidmeenevesannind 496,741 40) 568,803 40, 1,158,043 5 1,648,366 40) 1,7 
sundry additional .........se.seseersesees 1,353,567 12) 1,180,141 39) 1,780,254 18 1,707,620 8 1,7 

UT MII cucienintuecnesessenunnebnnacnid 111,999 33; 106,362 33 101,058 11 97,256 23 

Sn Thom Of GIES cccccccccccccccevcoccosccnses 194,514 9) 189,561 34 233,455 0 I81,881 25 ] 
for stationery, &C. ........c.ccccccessesees 1,227,817 59 1,220,435 19 1,442,919 11 1,477,655 51) 1, 
for hire of horses, carriages, wagons, &c.| 427,068 6, 487,008 12 940,664 35 643,457 33) 5 
————_ expense of quartering troops ........... | 900,694 59) 927,248 59 1,360,981 39 1,478,799 33, 1,4 
Expense Of recruiting ........cccccccccccccccscscscsesees | 251,624 55) 226,755 24 593,165 26, 256,630 33 2 
remounting cavalry, artillery, &c....... | $99,750 7| 641,834 58) 4,451,791 42) 312,274 59, 4 

BXtre SOF VICES. .cccccccccccccccccsccccesesccoscecescesecess } ce irre \. ~ente | subows 
Repairs, building, &c., of fortifications and mili- 2,657,723 47) 2,253,243 55 2,413,476 4) 4,255,648 51. 3,3 

Cary Bebidas. cccccecccccscccccscscsescoccssesocoes 


Allowances for food, &c. to men employed in the || 9 536,908 50) 8,320,296 34) 21,083,035 17,16,636,040 31 15,i 
various branches of the staff, commissariat, &c. [| ~“" = — ‘ 

Regulation allowance for troops in Hungary and | | 

RERMAFTVRIER cccccccosccccnccsccossosesccosoossooscs aint eh Ul 


| 























eS ny ee — 461,016 27) 454,522 50, 10,936,633 43, 5,521,938 18, 5,2 
Chains for the army ......cccccccccccccccccccccccecscees | 162,037 58) 176,765 16 594,186 22) 958,636 14 1,0 
Sundry incidental expenses ............seeeeeseeeeeeees | 887,417 24) 319,259 21 454,745 49 659,800 59 3 
SEE HNIIIIUL iislsnasicsuiiaiactnnisenniiahanminanensiebieditbiseints ..| 841,881 53) 344,875 13 660,875 57) 889,888 56 7 
Cost of managing the Estates specially assigned ren ye! 011789 16 . » PO IEe K 
for the use of the Army and Navy ............ 135,570 15) 311,763 15 146,024 47, | 162,157 51) 1 
Cost of raw materials worked up by the depend- | | 9 g4~ gaz eq 9017 4752 © a74 al 19782107 - 
| ant branches, and working expenses ........... 3,945,047 39) 2,917,453 31) 1,480,274 53) 1,763,127 40; 17 
The Military Colleges, Regimental Schools, &c....| 219,929 46} 233,681 32 244,671 21, 196,155 8 1 
| Pensions and special allowances ..........esesssesees 2,849,531 15) 2,830,357 37, 2,818,836 20) 3,781,654 47) 3,8 
| Arrears Pocenccvcccccoocosoccosscsocooscssesoosoescssoncesces| =» aeons 3,548,453 59 3,805,075 31... 
Extra charge, on account of the Hungarian Diet...) ...s0, | wee 4,959 51) a... 
Total of the charge on the Military Fund.../45,545,472 23/46,029,468 14 79,810,961 066,820,385 43 64,5 
Expenses not charged upon the Military Fund.....) —...... 19,668,989 34 31,732,636 28 ...... 
| Total expenditure ........:sseseseseseesererenees et 165,698,457 48.111,543,597 28... 


| Cost of the troops occupying Parma, Modena, &c.| __...... ere eee ee 








% THE UNDERMENTIONED YEARS. 





832 1833 
‘ins. Kr. Florins. 
7.255 39 8,989,469 
7,002 45 269,195 
7,114 59,14,992,111 
8,366 40) 1,727,164 
7,620 8 1,781,709 
7,256 23 89,480 
1.881 25) 185,712 
7,655 51. 1,875,066 
3,457 33) 514,545 
8,799 33 1,413,241 
5,630 33, 239,210 
2,274 59, 461,186 
sheen 837 
9,648 51 3,355,869 
3,040 31 15,330,017 
1,938 18 5,234,905 
3,636 14, 1,057,014 
1800 59 365,232 
1.888 56 729,849 
2157 51 = «175,469 
$127 40, 1,709,988 
155 8 199,155 
3,812,909 


654 47) 


Kr. Florins. 
34 9,028,403 
41, 273,453 
24 14,959,851 
37. 1,649,837 
15) 1,828,909 
29 84,075 
7 205,666 
9 1,738,690 
14, 508,147 
46 1,540,046 
32) 249,353 
58 526,947 
eos 


14 3,371,497 


1514,879,448 
17) 5,398,947 
32, 699,260 
30 328,803 
8 591,566 
16 154,814 
32 1,634,758 
29 201,054 
38, 3,876,014 


1835. 
Kr. Florins. 

4 8,971,492 
16 274,982 
25 14,174,113 
56 1,656,404 

2 2,011,436 
30 80,716 
54 233,839 
55 «1,855,821 

5 512,656 


1,225,958 


42 


2 269,967 
45 202,769 
6 3,358,095 
50 17,655,806 
32 2,802,085 
45 487,851 
54 = 364,705 
34! 543,303 
40 —-:168,998 
28) 1,155,616 
54 194,568 
34) 3,949,790 
5,087,418 


1837. 





Kr. Florins. Kr. Florins. 
37| 8,861,493 43) 8,727,570 


Kr. Florins 
33) 8,556,524 








17; 270,492 14, 283,638 59 316,015 : 
4/12,648,203 44/11,251,658 40 10,968,830 
7\ 1,444,778 11) 1,230,151 57 1,200,212 
13) 1,557,826 37) 1,416,603 39, 1,576,227 : 
42 76,916 22 72,316 54 67,988 
14, 206,119 25' 190,275 37) 183,132 
33) 1,789,179 32) 1,700,209 33) 1,682,360 
37| 536,059 31; 531,283 16 508,494 2 
15) 1,084,863 5 1,012,608 32 940,772 
40 202,551 15 182,970 38 175,018 
7 6,611 30 421,013 24 484,519 
27| 3,321,224 10 3,063,047 46 3,210,123 59) 
31|10,957,2 2 35) 7,376,366 33 7,747,146 46, 
niiiahie 1,031,153 14 1,082,105 17) 
34, 1,575,666 10) 1,772,646 51) 3,128,948 20 
28 495,361 47 403,228 14 595,063 38 
25 361,955 7 308,201 40) 304,187 31) 
3 470,958 9 371,272 58 310,570 28) 
8 150,697 193,322 23) 202,679 31) 
43) 1,711,977 16, 1,477,462 38, 1,252,532 25) 
49 195,481 51) 181.478 20) 187,616 59) 
6 4,057,894 9) 4,090,238 36) 4,128,073 56 
eo ee eS ee rere | 
| 





seeeee 


13, 67,238,396 
57,217,632 


124,456,029 
451,929 





50 51,983,583 


23 44,334,296 35 40,494,626 





13'96,317,880 387, 
49 388.716 12 





28 47,288,720 55:48,758,944 50 


53/41,586,553 34! 








48 90,345,498 24 
19 








AN ARMY FOR THE UNDERMENTIONED YE 



























1831. 1832. 





cr.| Florins. Kr.| Florins: 


56, 8,296,476 49, 8,827,255 


9 257,606 1) 267,002 
14,551,749 615,097,114 
1,158,043 5 1,648,366 
1,780,254 18 1,707,620 
101,058 11 97,256 
233,455 0 181,881 
1,442,919 11 1,477,655 
940,664 35 643,457 
1,360,981 39 1,478,799 
593,165 26, 256,630 
4,451,791 42) 312,274 
2,413,476 4 4,255,648 
21,083,035 17 16,636,040 


eeseee = =— | ee 


50, 10,936,633 43. 5,521,938 


16) 594,186 22) 958,636 
21 454,745 49, 659,800 
13 660,875 57| 889,888 
15 146,024 47. 162,157 


31! 1,480,274 53) 1,763,127 
2 244,671 21, 196,155 
2,818,836 20) 3,781,654 
59 «3,805,075 31... 
4,959 51) __...... 





14 79,810,961 066,820,385 
34 31,732,636 28 








1833. 


Kr.| Florins. 
39) 8,989,469 
45) 269,195 
59 14,992,111 
40) 1,727,164 
8) 1,781,709 
23 89,480 
25 185,712 
51, 1,875,066 
33) 514,545 
33) 1,413,241 
33 239,210 
59, 461,186 
| 837 


51 3,355,869 


31 15,330,017 
18 5,234,905 
14, 1,057,014 
59 365,232 
56, 729,849 
51 175,469 
40) 1,709,988 
; 
8 199,155 


47) 3,812,909 





43 64,509,341 





1835. 





1834. 
Kr. Florins. Kr. Florins. 1 
34) 9,028,403 4 8,971,492. 
41} 273,453 16 274,982 
24 14,959,851 25, 14,174,113 
37 1,649,837 56 1,656,404 
15| 1,828,909 2 2,011,436 
29' 84,075 30 80,716 
7\ 205,666 54 233,839 
9 1,738,690 55, 1,855,821 | 
14 508,147 5 512,656 ; 
46 1,540,046 42) 1,225,958 
32) 249.353 2) 269,967 . 
58 526,947 45, 202,769 
ain < wanes 
14 3,371,497 6 3,358,095 : 
15 14,879,448 50 17,655,806 ; 
17| 5,398,947 32 2,802,085 ; 
32, 699,260 45. 487,851 ; 
30, 328,803 54 364,705 § 
8 591,566 34) 543,303 
16 154,814 40° —-:168,998 
32 1,634,758 28) 1,155,616 4 
29 201,054 54, 194,568 4 
38, 3,876,014 34) 3,949,790 


5,087,418 1 


13, 67,238,396 
57,217,682 





5 
2 


124,456,029 1 
451,929 4 


. 


) 


) 


1835. 1 836. 1837. 1838 
Florins. Kr.) Florins. Kr. Florins. Kr. Florins. 
8,971,492 37| 8,861,493 43) 8,727,570 33 8,556,524 ¢ 
274,982 . 270,492 14, 283,638 59, 316,015 ¢ 
14,174,113 412,648,203 44/11,251,658 4010,968,830 
1,656,404 7| 1,444,778 11) 1,230,151 57; 1,200,212 
2,011,436 13 1557, 826 37) 1,416,603 39, 1,576,227 : 
80,716 42 76,916 22 72,316 54 67,988 
233,839 14, 206,119 25) 190,275 37) 183,132 
1,855,821 33) 1,789,179 32) 1,700,209 33! 1,682,360 
512,656 37; 536,059 31) 531,283 16 508,494 2 
1,225,958 15) 1,084,863 5) 1,012,608 32) 940,772 
269,967 40, 202,551 15 182,970 38 175,018 
202,769 7 6,611 30, 421,013 24 484,319 
3,358,095 27) 3,321,224 10) 3,063,047 46) 3,210,123 59) 
17,655,806 31)10,957,272 35| 7,376,366 33) 7,747,146 46 
a a 1,031,153 14 1,032,105 17 
2,802,085 34) 1,575,666 10) 1,772,646 51) 3,128,948 20 
487,851 28) 495,361 47) 403,228 14) 595,063 38) 
364,705 25, 361,955 7) 308,201 40) 304,187 31 
543,303 3, 470,958 9 371,272 58) 310,570 28) 
168,998 8 150,697 5 193,322 23) 202,679 31 
1,155,616 43) 1,711,977 16) 1,477,462 38) 1,252,532 25) 
194,568 49 195,481 51) 181,478 20 187, 616 5 59) 
3,949,790 6 4,057,894 9) 4,090,238 36) 4,128,073 56 
3 ee Sia ero 
a ee ae cake 
, 67,238,396 5051,983,583 28 47,288,720 55 48,758,944 50! 
10,494,626 53/41,586,553 34 





VED YEARS. 








57,217,632 23/44,3834,296 35 














38 











124,456,029 13'96,317,880 37,783,347 4890,345,498 24 
451,929 49 12, 275,657 19 
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PRODUCE OF THE MINES WOR. 








| - 
Gold. Silver. | Tin. lumen Lead |Verkauf-| Reich. 
| 






















































































































































silver Ore. Blei. Blei. 
| 366f. 5324 24f. per 225f15k. 6af. 41k.|57f. 40k.|5f. 30kr. laf. 18k. of. 45k 
| per PARE iy mark. |per cwt. per cwt./per cent.|\per cwt. | per cwt.| per cw 
Lower Austria—Private ......... ieee: glial woe [eee | ose 
Upper Austria—Salzburg, gold ..........+++0000 35 AD} nee | ee ove 
” silver and lead ...... 35 ib ere errs 16)... 
- COPPET ccccccccccccceds oneeee eee ae ae 35( 
” IGM secccncese eced] onecee oe ee tee see tee eee one 
——_— BURUND. <oscccseesssone ooceee 56)... oe ove se eos 15 
Styria—Innerberg chief mine government share] ...... on oo om ow cee ove 
Neuberg and Maria Zell, iron .......00004|  ses00s wee coe | cee ove oe ove | 
- private ......... 7 605) im 1133)... 61 
Carinthia 7 EET MTT .-- | 3,826) in. 3 
a, © c- Ce seuiaiemtmedeeeel. sau on m . | 16,932 
Sa a peeveeseeeeeerereer 2 1| 4 EY 555) 
Illyrian Coast—Private..........ccccccseseesees — ae vee coe | 
Tyrol—Zell, gold .. .......seeeeeeees 21 oss oo | cee oe ove ‘ ee 
i TIE scsnicevntinned acces ee 1,513)... 49) 6 
— go SIO oe wcccncessosceseccssvoscscess eccee]  enoeee ose wee | nee cee | one _— | 
———— Hering, coals......cccccccccccccccccccscccccce] ceoees ar ae ae a eee an enn 
- SUID iisnisinsaninninncesineees eneed 1 os Tn 1,318) ... | 2,395) ... 
Bohemia—District of Przibram ..........csseeees]  sesees 120,212) ... |. 1,123) 1,617) 1,91 
——-_, SORCMAE cccccccceccesal cesses Loe | 34) .. 1,140) 1,711)... 
—__—_- private ...... | pnhat 1,922) ... 1,323 62) 17,904 148) li 
Moravia and Silesia—Private idiinbdiduaiainimesiied ~-aneien “ae | ae a ‘an | 
Galicia—Swoczowice, sulphur ..........ccceseeeees|  seees . a ee ove oe | 
in EDEIND cticcantcsststectenell sesene | oe ws he 2,240) aie 215) 
TPGRMRRNAR .2cccccsscccrccce eoccccescencsoccsocccesscesess| ences ove eee 
EGRET ——TPHBWEND  ccoceccccseccccsocsecessescece - ier ove on eee is 
Venice—Agordo, Copper ........c.ccceccesccssceces|  seseee — ove ee 3,329 
| Aurouzo, lead and calamine .........02.] sees. : 359 
—— . II iciaisbecaiiaiesiiaiesieibiaainiaiel Dotan we . 102)... 
Hungary—Schemnitz & Kremnitz, gold & silver) 757 | 15,897) ; i oe | OS 
——  Radoboy, sulphur ..........cccceceseee]  ceeves oes ae _ | 
— Neusohl, silver, copper, iron ..... 32 941)... ove 2,318] ... eee we 
9 SII sicinistainiieisiceinieaianainineiiiel 723 16,901) - 2 a“ 4,4 
Schmélnitz, silver and copper ......)  ..+... rr Se 4,097) 
”  citismsscrenniemened sens ws coe _ } 
- ” EE .. siccqpamnneiiniin . 4,151)... oe 18 20, 128)... ame on 
Nagy Banya, gold, silver, lead ......) 32¢ 7,205) | 1,069) ... 248) 5,0 
” WON ceccesccccecccccccces|  cerees eee eee eee a rs 
——_— - ID cncinicinctetaninntil 545 8 607) ae | ee 2 oo) ee 
———— Banat, silver and copper ............ 3 1,510) 83)... _ 2 
—————-__p_— TOM oo. sesseeessessserccssesseeees] seeees eto pe oe ee | 
—. » private 36 3,770)... we 2 Y 9.27: a: oe ae ‘eke 
Transyly ania—Silver and copper............. — ae 338}... | 300)... _ | 3 
| ———_ fT 0M sesessescserserserenensssneeeees on oe | a 2 
—————__ private .......... nadinenis 6,161 30 908 ee 
Military Frontier—Private .............cccecessees 403 | i re 3,605 
MEE :cininiesbenennenl 5 | 96,207) 3,363) 1,357 49,092) 20,167) 68,444) 27,7 
Deduct production on private account ...| 4,087 | 43,103 37 | 1,823 | 36,012) 17,904) 47,528) 10,8 
Production on account of Government...| 1,918 | 53,104 3,326 | 34 | 13,080 2,263, 20,916) 16,8 
rr ereteeeeeeeeenetsneeneeenesneseeeneneseenensnensecneens — $$ $—$<—$ 
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* The statement of the produce of the Iron 





‘SS WORKED IN AUSTRIA ON GOVERN 









































Metals and Minerals. 






































MENT AND PRIVATE 





















































| | | { } 
Jerkauf.| Reich- ak Gite |) a ; Pr Anti- | Coppe Iro 
Blei. Blei. Litharge mine. _ am Ta ap See | _aep. om | Vitriol. \ itriol. Cobalt. 
| | | 
ee — ——EE ae | ——E 
af. 48k,| of. 45kr./11f. 43k.| 1 florin | of. 5kr.| Sf. 27kr. per | 6f. dkr. perjof. 12kr.| 6f. 37kr.)10f. 54k.j1f. 13kr.! 7f. 16kr 
per cwt,| per cwt.) per cwt.| per cwt.) per ewt. cwt. ewt. | per cewt. | per ewt.| per ewt.| per ewt.| per ewt 
i | 
l 19,948 1,737) 
eee 4 | eee | cesses } | 
-| | | ee eeee th on vo | | 
[ eos § 0 [| coo Ff secece sone 266 
oe 26,310 821 in 
157 2,514 | 397 | a 
. | 216,017 |... | - | 
24,016 | 13,519 | —F- = 
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TO THE FOURTEENTH VOLUME OF 
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ADDISON, his Lettersfrom Italy, and 
remarks on works of art, 524. 


Esthetics, the science of, 532; its | 


proper offices, 537, 540. 

Affghanistan, the British army in 
(1841), 385; retreat of the British 
forces, 405. 

Agriculture, tables of prices of grain, 
352; alternations of supply and de- 
mand, 353. 

Akber Khan, 401; results of his in- 
trigue, 402. 

Alcibiades, his youth under the influ- 
ence of Socrates, 318. 

Aldus, his device and motto, whence 
taken, 52. 

Alexander, sketch of the emperor, 
418. 

Allegory, distinguished from symbol, 
122. 

America, its rapid increase of popula- 
tion, 30; capital and labour in, éb. ; 
explanation of the term squatting, 
ib.; designation of ‘territory,’ in 
the U. States,-31; Lynch-law in, 
33; abuse of Lynch-law in, 39; 
origin and progress of equity-juris- 
nego in the United States, 165 ; 

er productive powers, 357; her 
slavery, and that of Europe, 362. 

Arguelles (D’Augustin), his charac- 
ter, 494; guardian to the young 
princesses of Spain, 495. 

Aristophanes, remarks upon, 298, 
302; contrasted with Homer, 297; 
his accusations against Socrates, 
303; his defects as a satirist, 


VOL. XIV.—N°, XXVIII. 


312; his charges against Socrates, 
313; resemblance to Voltaire, 317. 
Aristotle, his definition of equity, 155. 
Arnold (Dr.), quotation from his 
Thucydides, 316; his view of the 
history of Thucydides, 332. 

Art, poetry considered as, 124; the 
image of universal life, 125; pro- 
gress of the study of, 512; different 
aspects of, 515; relation of poetry 
to, 517; distinctive attributes of the 
various arts, 518; technical value 
of the means of art, 520; patronage 
of art, 529; contrasted with physical 
science, 530, 532; technical princi- 
ples of, 531; poetry and science of 
art distinguished, 533; idea, truth, 
and unity, in art, 534; the history of 
art, 540; its connection with reli- 
gion in Greece, 541; early Christian 
art, 542; Venetian colourists, 544; 
directions of the artistic spirit in 
Italy, 545; Grecian and Christian 
art, 547; the revival of, 549. 

Austerlitz, battle of, 419. 

| Austin (Mrs.), her translation of the 
work of Falk, 84; observations re- 
specting Goethe, 94; anecdote of 
Goethe, 106. 

Austria, statistics in, 218; accession 
of the present emperor, 7b.; census 
of, 219; political divisions of the 
empire, 220; standing army, 20.; 
industrial occupations licensed by the 
crown, 222; the provinces classed, 
223; thirty years’ war, 225; rise of 
standing armies, 228; representa- 
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tion by estates, peers, prelates and 
knights, 2b.; administrative offices, 
230; the political fund, 230, 557; 
organization of schools, 231; the im- 
perial national bank, 237; obstacles 
to trade, 239; the industry-tax, 241, 
579, 581; nobles and clergy, id.; 
inequality of property, 242; the 
financial department, 244; culti- 
vated and uncultivated land in, 245 ; 
price of fuel, 248; iron-mines, 2b. ; 


salt-mines, 249; district of Upper | 


Austria, 250; mountainous pro- 
vinces, 251; rivers, 251, 258; pro 
gress in manufactures, 256; mining, 
258 ; labour-rent, 265; contract- 
labour, ib.; its policy concerning 
Hungary, 268; Protestant and Ca- 
tholic communities, 278; treaty of 
1839, 350 ; convention with Saxony, 
453; financial system of, 555; the 
budget of 1837, 559; relative value 
of notes and metal, 560; her inva- 
sion of France, 562; steam commu- 
nication, 565; subdivision of the 
land, 566 ; land-tax, 568; dominical 
and rustical property, 569; contri- 
butions from the Military Frontier, 
578; collecting land-tax, 580; le- 
gacy-duty, ib.; licensing trades, 
581; the class-tax, 582; direct taxes 
in 1837, 583; the prohibitive tariff, 
ib.; crown property, 584; interest 
of the imperial family in agricul- 
ture, 585; real property assigned to 
the consolidated fund, 586; sale of 
crown Jands, 588; commercial re- 
strictions, ib.; the Frontier Guard, 
589; the Consumption-tax, id. ; salt 
and tobacco monopolies, id.; duties 
on foreign trade, 590; amount of 
tolls, 591; the post-office, 593 ; 
stamp-duty, ib.; the lottery, 594; 
provinces and circles, éb.; indirect 
imposts, 595; the treasury, 596; 
court of chancery, ib. ; high com- 
mission of justice, 597; the police, 
598; censorship on the press, id. ; 
expenses of the accountants’ offices, 
600; board of general control, id. ; 
salaries of the war office, 601; 
church endowments, ib.; the chan- 
cery of state, 603; civil list of the 
emperor, 606; the Body-Guard, 
607; orders of knighthood, 609; 
convents and secular foundations, 
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ib.; system of education, 610 ; uni- 
versities, 611; state of schools, 612 ; 
institutions for the relief of the poor, 
614; houses of correction, 615; the 
criminal fund, 616; hospitals, 2. ; 
cost of roads, 617; expense of the 
army, ib.; field-officers, 619; se- 
crecy concerning domestic and fo- 
reign policy, 622; system of loans, 
624; the national debt, 625; the 
sinking fund, 627. 


B. 


Bala-Hissar, its position and resources, 
387; evacuation of, by the British 
troops, 402. 

Barbarossa (Frederick), his consecra- 
tion of a cathedral in the valley of 
the Danube, 234. 

Barcelona, revolt in, 502; statements 
in the ‘ Times,’ 504., 

Barley, importations of, during the last 
ten years, 366. 

Barrington, on the early office of 
chancellor, 174. 

Bavaria, patriotism of the presentking, 
417. 

Beauty, its definition as applied to 
art, 515. 

Becher (Von Siegfried), his work on 
Austrian Statistics, 218; his com- 
mission to publish the results of the 
statistical board, 219 ; population of 
Austria, 223. 

Berlin, compared to Vienna, 240. 

Biography, observations on, 412. 

Blackstone (Judge), his observations 
on courts of equity, 157; remarks 
on the term chancellor, 169. 

Blaze (H.), quotation from his ‘ Essai 
sur Goethe,’ 87. 

Bohemia, dukes and kings of, 224; 
its union with Moravia, il.; popu- 
lation of, 225; its literature, 2b.; 
manufactures and trades in, 241,260. 

Bolzano (Professor), his works on 
logic, 254. 

Bonaparte (Jerome), his ambition re- 
specting the throne of the house of 
Hohenzollern, 431. 

Bonnier and Roberjot, murder of, 416. 

Borrow (Mr.), extract from his ‘ Bible 
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Galiano, 490. 

Bowring (Dr.), Socrates and Plato 
confounded by, 303; his error on 
the philosophy of Socrates, 323 ; his 
assertion concerning duties, 328. 

Bracton, on the meaning of equity, 
155. 

Britain (Great), history and navy of, 
67 ; evil of party warfare, 69; naval 
achievements of the last war, 75; 
source of her prosperity, 344; the 
Affghan war, 406, 407; question re- 
lating to Dost Mahomed, ib.; re- 
verses of the British forces in India, 
384; the Cabul insurrection, 388 ; 
evacuation of Bala Hissa, 402. 

Burke, his essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful, 525; his definitions of 
abstract ideas, 526. 


Burnes (Dr.), hishistory of the Knights | 


Templars, 63. 
Burnes(Sir Alexander), his death, 386; 
his suppressed despatches, 407. 


C. 


Cabul, military operations at, 384; con- 
centration of British forces near, 387; 
proposals of negotiation, 399. 

Camden, quotation from his ‘ Britan- 
nia’ on the term chancellor, 168. 

Canada trade, effect of Sir R. Peel’s 
tariff on the, 206. 

Carey (Mr.) on the occupation of land 
by the squatters, 31. 

Carlos (Don), his conduct respecting 
the act of 1789, 472; quits Spain, 
473 ; his treacherous cruelties, 481 ; 
his union with the rebels, 482 ; seeks 
refuge in France, 486; his expul- 
sion from Spain, 493. 

Carlyle, his essays on Goethe, 80. 

Carnarvon (Lord), observations con- 
cerning the Carlists and liberals in 
Spain, 481; conduct respecting the 
Durango decree, 483. 

Carnuntum, city founded by the Ro- 
mans, 234; ruins of, id. 

Castille, meeting of the council on the 
conduct of Philip V., 469. 

Catholicism, observations upon, 254; 
in Austria, 255. 

Chancellor, origin and import of the 
term, 168; known in the Roman 
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courts, 169 ; jealousy of his author- 
ity by other law-courts, 174. 

Chancellor of the exchequer, his 
power of increasing the revenue in 
free trade, 359. 

Chancery (court of), opinions con- 
cerning its origin, 169; court of, in 
Austria, 596. 

Charles IV. re-enacts the old Spanish 
law of succession, 471. 

Charles VI., Vienna beautified by, 
235; road constructed by, across the 
Julian Alps, éb.; Adriatic sea made 
accessible from Hungary by, ib. 

Charles X., remark on Chateaubriand, 
479. 

Chartism, 194; observations upon, 
214; extension of suffrage, 215. 
Chateaubriand (M. de), minister at 
Verona, 479; his work on the French 
invasion of Spain, ib.; letter to Ta- 
lara, upon the Spanish ministry,500. 

Christian art, Kugler’s sketch of its 
early condition, 547; on the history 
of, 542; Mr. Rio’s remarks on, 543 ; 
decline of, 544. 

Christina (Queen-Regent of Spain), 
her interview with Espartero, 494 ; 
resigns the regency, ib.; letter to 
Fspartero, 495; her conduct to M. 
Olozaga, 496. 

Church endowments, in Austria, 601], 

Cino, remarks on, 48. 

Clerk (Mr.), extract from his ‘ Essay 
on Naval Tactics,’ 72. 

Coke (Lord) on the term chancellor, 
168. 

Colonial produce, of England,367,377. 

Colonna (Francesco), his Poliphilo, 52. 

Colouring, the poetical value of, 520; 
distinguished from the sense of co- 
lours, 522; principles of, 531; on 
the technical value of, 544. 

Commissariat-Fort, loss of, with its 
stores, 389. 

Common-law (courts of), observations 
upon, 160. 

Consumption-tax, in Austria, 589, 

Cooper (Mr.), extract from his account 
of the Public Records, 169. 

Copenhagen, the bombardment of,421, 

Corn-law of 1815, 334; avowed object 
of corn duties, 357. 

Courts of Equity, 156; of England and 
America, 160, 172; their powers 
stated by Lord Redesdale, 162, 

Criminal Fund, in Austria, 616. 
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Criticism, difficulties of, respecting 
Goethe, 79 ; in art, 528; its acquire- 
ment, 536; science contrasted with 
art, 530, 536. 

Crown lands, in Austria, 584, 588. 

‘ Crucifixion’ (the), by Spohr, 533. 


D. 


Dalmatia and coast of Illyria, Libur- 
nian villas scattered over, 286. 

Dante, right understanding of his 
works, 46; extract from, 535. 

Danube, valley of the, 234. 

Design, the poetical value of, 520. 

Dissenters, their obligations to the 
Whig ministry, 200, 

Dost Mahomed, 407. 

Dubrowsky (the Abbé), his labours for 
the cultivation of the Slavonian dia- 
lect, 253. 

Dument (M.), observations on Goethe, 
91. 

Durango decree, 483. 


E. 


Eastlake (Mr.) on the distinction of 
the branches of art, 516; on the 
merits of early art, 541. 

Education, art considcred as a branch 
of, 512, 553; in Austria, 610. 

Elphinstone (Major-general), his com- 
mand of the army in Affghanistan, 
385; his argument against a retreat 
on Bala Hissar, 390; conference 
with the chiefs, 400 ; his death 405; 
his fate contrasted with that of Lord 
Keane, ib. 

England, feelings of Germany towards, 
206 ; her system of equity, 158; her 
court of equity, 160; jurisdiction of 
law and equity in, 163; origin and 
progress of equity-jurisprudence in, 
167; her court of equity, 172; her 
attention to the subject of Catho- 
licism, 254; importance of manu- 
factures, 260; excise-tax in, 348; 
returns of her productive farms, 357 ; 
smuggling, 360; price of wheat and 
consumption of sugar, 364 ; colonial 
produce, 367, 377 ; financial system 
in the East, 380; her error con- 
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cerning the Tyrolese, 424; in the 
days of the Holy Alliance, 479; 
papers laid before the House of 
Commons relating to Spain (1839), 
482; her policy respecting Spain, 
498, 511. 

Equity, definitions of, 155; quotation 
from a ‘ Treatise of Equity,’ 156; 
Blackstone’s remarks on courts of, 
157; court of, in England and Ame- 
rica, 160. 

Espartero (General), his defeat of the 
Carlists, 492; his interview with the 
Queen Regent, 494; chosen Regent, 
ib.; embarrassment of his govern- 
ment, 501; review of his conduct, 
507. 

Eugene, effect of his victories on the 
Milanese, 572. 

Euripides, remark upon, by Mr. Mit- 
chell, 321. 

Evans (General), his proclamation to 
English soldiers in Spain, 484. 

Excise-tax, in England, 348. 

Expression, in art, 519, 533. 

Eyre (Lieut.), his ‘ Military Opera- 
tions at Cabul, and a Journal of Im- 
prisonment in Affghanistan,’ 384; 
the treaty of evacuation, 391; ex- 
tracts relative to Major Pottinger, 
392, 398. 


F. 


Farming, returns of, 357. 

* Faust,’ remarks on Goethe’s, 127. 

Feeling, distinguished from the intel- 
lect, applied to art, 515; critical 
nature of, 536. 

Ferdinand VII., his cruelty, 472; 
Cortes summoned by, #b.; his re- 
turn to Spain, 477; constitution 
sworn by, 479; his barbarities after 
the French invasion of Spain, 480. 

Fichte, sketch of, from childhood, 96, 
99, 

Finances of Austria, official tables of, 
289, 556, 629. 

Fonblanque (Mr.), quotation from his 
‘ Treatise on Equity,’ 190. 

France, her memoir-writers, 430; her 
policy respecting the Peninsula, 
467 ; cause of the Queen of Spain 
espoused by, 474; revolution of 
1830, 475; her acts in Spain, 480, 
498; invaded by Austria, 562. 
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Francis (emperor of Austria), statis- 
tical bureau instituted by, 219. 

Francis II., his character, 446, 452. 

Frederick the Great, conduct of the 
royal archives office in Prussia con- 
cerning a Life of, 412. 


G. 


Galiano (M.), his arrest, 487; co- 
operates with Isturiz, 489. 

Galicia, its division into two Daye 
alities, 226; its statistics, 2 0; the 
Jews of, 263 ; ; forests in, ib. ; rae 
tion of holding land, 264 ; its two 
Slavonian tribes, 266; condition of 
its peasantry, 267. 

Genius, remarks on, 116. 

German (St.), remarks on equity, 156. 

Germany, influence of French and 
German literature, 270; virulence 
against the Hungarians, ib.; bio- 
graphical sketches from the time of 
the War of Freedom, 411; myste- 
rious murders, 416 ; peace of ‘Tilsit, 

421; the armistice of Znaym, 425 ; 
misery of the Tyrolese, 426; popular 
feeling depicted in a letter from 
Von Stein to Miinster, 437; tenure 
of landed property in, 567, 

Gneisenau, compared with Blucher, 
432; his correspondence with Miin- 
ster, 2b., 434; arrives at Stockholm, 
and in England (1812), 443; spe- 
culations on his country’s deliver- 


ance, 444; his appointment by the 
king of Prussia, 445 ; letter to Miin- 
ster, 2b. 


Goethe, differing opinions respecting, 
78 ; the greatness of his literary cha- 
racter, 79; his characteristics, 86; 
his habits and manners, 90; his love 
of art, 93 ; remark upon religion and 
politics, 94; sketch of, 98; his con- 
ception of history, 101; his theory 
respecting reforms, 102; his political 
views, 103; his drama of ‘ Tasso,’ 
104; his idea on love, 115; re- 

garded as the artist,118; his univer- 
cality, 120; remark on Schiller, 122; 
his ¢ Faust, * 127. 

Greece, her philosophy, 292; her po- 
pular religion, 296 ; connection be- 
tween religion and art in, 541. 

Greg (Mr. Hyde), on productive re- 

turns of the farms in England, 357. 
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Grey (Earl), his conduct of affairs on 
the passing the Reform Bill, 194. 


H. 


Hale (Lord), quotations from, 170. 

Hamburg, mode of raising indirect 
taxes in, 370. 

Hammer (M. von), his 
Baphometis,’ 65. 

Hardenburg (Count), his interview 
with Stadion, 423 

Hardwicke (Lord), his observations on 
law and equity, 164; on the juris- 
diction in chancery, 171; reports of 
his judgements, 178 

Hangwitz, blame attached to, respect- 
ing the treaty of Schénbrunn, 420, 

Hazlitt, observation relative to Shak- 
speare, 103 ; his criticisms on poetry 
and art, 527. 

Hegel, his zesthetical science, 528 ; his 
observations on passion and emo- 
tion, 123. 

Henry VIII., his statute on the order 
of precedence of oflicers of state, 
175. 

Herrmann (M.), his principles of po- 
litical economy, 339. 

Hei, elected of the Tyrolese, 

427; his death, 428. 

net remarks on the Iliad con- 
nected with Grecian religion, 296 ; 
contrasted with Aristophanes, 297. 

Hormayr (Baron), his work on Ger- 
many, 411; plan of the Tyrolese 
insurrection formed by, 413; de- 
nounced to the emperor and made 
prisoner, 414; his appointments at 
Vienna and Hanover, 415 ; charac- 
ter of his work, 7b.; facts relative 
to the Tyrolese, 125 ; remarks on 
General Nugent, 435; his reflec- 
tions on Napoleon, 457; refutation 
of invectives against Miinster, 459 ; 
his essay on the history of Austria, 
466; sketches of celebrated charac- 
ters, ib. 

Hospitals, lying-in and foundling, in 
Austria, 616. 

Hungary, with Transylvania, popula- 
tion of, 220, 222; representation of 
the people, ib. ; customs retained by, 
221; steam navigation of the Da- 

nube, 236; Austrian jealousy of, 

268; passports, 269; its govern- 


* Mysterium 
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ment, ib.; cholera in (1831), 270; 
Count Szecheny, 272; horse-races 
and reading-clubs, ib. ; university of 
Pesth, 273; endowed schools, 2b.; 
Protestants and Catholics in, 275; 
its reformed church, 276; popula- 
tion and productions, 278 ; military 
frontier, 279; mountainous districts 
on the Danube and Save, 280; 
armed force on the frontier, id. ; 
valley of the Save, 281; climate and 
soil, 282; contrasted with the pro- 
vince of Venice, 283 ; land in Lom- 
bardy, 284; taxation in, 376; on 
the condition of, 450; her consti- 
tution, 559; position of the farmer 
in, 574; communication with the 
sea, ib.; the Louisa road, ib.; dis- 
putes of government and landhold- 
ers, 576; nomadic establishments, 
577; the late diet, ib.; crown pos- 
sessions in, 584; highest tribunal 
for, 597; prison-discipline in, 616. 


I, 


Ideas, influence of, 113; use of the 
term in art, 534. 

Illustration, in art, 522. 

Income-tax, the, 208. 

India, military investigation in, 384; 
cause of animosity against the 
British, 386 ; claims of the Affghan 
chiefs, 399. 

Inquisition, society for its suppression 
at Naples, 152; in Spain, under 
Philip V., 476. 

Ireland, farming in, 357. 

Iron-mines, in Austria, 248. 

Isabella II., her claim to the Spanish 
throne, 473; attempt to carry off 
her sister, 496. 

Istria, its neglected state, 286. 

Isturiz (M.), arrested by Count Tore- 
no, 487 ; forms an administration in 
Spain, 488; Galiano united with, 
489. 

Italians, their population in Lom- 
bardy, Venice, and the southern 
parts of Illyria, 227. 

Italy, route to, by the Brenner, 245; 

its northern provinces, 246; smug- 

gling organized in, 361; directions 
of the artistic spirit in, 545 ; land- 
tax levied in, 572; poll-tax in the 

provinces of, 582. 


















INDEX. 


J. 


James I., controversy in his reign be- 
tween the courts of law and equity, 
176. 

Jameson (Mr.), description of a judi- 
cial association in New Zealand, 38. 

Jameson’s (Mrs.) ‘ Handbook to the 
Public Galleries in London,’ 512; 
merits of her work, 551; her re- 
marks on the National Gallery, ib. 

Jesuits, their sway in Austria, 225. 

Jews, taxes levied upon, 58; their Se- 
dili at Naples, 145 ; expelled from 
Naples by Charles V., ib. 

Johnson (Dr.), his remark upon bio- 
graphy, 412. ; 

Joseph II., his unconstitutional at- 
tempts in Hungary and Transylva- 
nia, 222; church reform accom- 
plished by, 230. ; 

Junius, passage from, on the meaning 
of a court of equity, 154. 

Jurisprudence, on, 160; in England 
and America, 166, 178. 


K. 


Kaunitz (Prince), sketch of, in Hor- 
mayr’s work 466. 

Keane (General), rewards bestowed 
on, 405; remarks upon, 406; his 
return to India, 407. 

Keppel (Hon. and Rev. T.), his life of 
Admiral Keppel, 67; character of 
his work, 77. 

Keppel (Admiral), his character as a 
naval officer, 68; his political opi- 
nions, 69 ; his court-martial and ac- 
quittal, ib.; honours paid him, 71; 
letter from Sir J. Reynolds to, 70; 
his observations on the navy, 75; 
his letter to Lord Rockingham, 76. 

Kugler’s Handbook of Painting re- 
viewed, 512; his account of the 
Umbrian school, 544; division of his 
work, 546; his historical sketch of 
early Christian art, 547; on the re- 
vival of art, 548; character of his 
work, 550. 


L. 


Lacretelle, passage from his ‘ History 
of the Revolution,’ 331. 








INDEX. 


Landowners, their true interests, 336, 
339, 340; transmutability of land, 
337; source of their political in- 


fluence, ib.; affinity of rent to the | 


interest of money, 339; interested 
in all branches of industry, 345, 359. 

Land-tax, in Italy, 472; in Austria, 
580; in the Tyrol, 573. 

League, Anti-Corn-Law, 210. 

Legacy-duty, in Austria, 580. 

Lemberg, university of, 267. 

Lesseps(M.), his conduct at Barcelona, 
502; letters concerning him, 504. 

Loans, system of, in Austria, 624. 

Lottery, in Austria, 594. 

Louis Philippe, his policy concerning 
Spain, 496, 500, 508; interference 
concerning the marriage of the 
Queen of Spain, 509. 

‘ Lycidas’ (Milton’s), illustrations of, 
522. 

Lynch-law, its ancient institution in 
America, 30; misrepresentations re- 
specting, 39. 


M. 


M‘Culloch, edition of Adam Smith’s 
work published by, 339 ; his ‘ Note 
on Rate of Profit,’ 342; his obser- 
vation respecting Irish labourers in 
England, 358; illustration respect- 
ing iand-tax in his Geographical 
Dictionary, 570. 

M’Naghten (Sir W.), his view of the 
insurrection in India, 388 ; his fatal 
error, 391; address to the Khans, 
400; the victim of Akber Khan’s 
intrigues, 402; his murder, 403. 

Madox (Mr.), his remark on the chan- 
cellorship, 168. 





Magyars (the), their defence of free | 


227 ; 


defence of the 
92 


institutions, 


eastern marches against, 234; con- | 


tests with the Slavonians, 274. 
Malta, restoration of the order of the 
Knights of, 614. 
Manufactures, extended scale of, 346 ; 
dependent on their extension, 359. 
Marie Louise, her fatal marriage, 430. 
Marliani (M. de), his work on Spain, 
468. 

Marryat (Captain), story relating to 
Lynch-law, 32; on Lynch-law in 
the western states of America, 39. 
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Maryland, sovereignty of the people 
in, 34; its constitution and college, 
ib. 

Maximilian I., silver-mine at Falken- 
stein visited by, 248. 

Mazzini (J.), his observation 
Goethe, 96. 

Meek (Mr.), notes in his report, 350 ; 
his instructions from the Board of 
Trade, 351. 

Melbourne (Lord), insinuations against 
his ministry, 204; dissolution of 
parliament, id. 

Mendizabal (M.), successor to Toreno 
in Spain, 487 ; his measure relating 
to the monks, 2b. 

Metternich (Prince), his policy against 
Napoleon, 453; Count Otto’s des- 
patches concerning, 454; his office 
as chancellor, 602; his judicious 
policy, 622. 


on 


| Miguel (Don), obliged to quit Spain, 


475. 

Mill (John) on human actions, 131. 

Milton, illustrated, 522; cause of his 
greatness exclusive, 523; his letters 
from Italy, id. 

Mines, in the Tyrol, 247; steel-mines 
in Austria, 587; distress in the 
mining districts, ib. 

Mining-school, in Hungary, 273. 

Ministry (the), return of Tory ministry, 
191; opposition of the clergy to 
Lords Grey and Melbourne, 198 ; 
different views on the Reform Bill, 
201. 

Mitchell (Mr.), remarks on Aristo- 
phanes, 298, 302; extracts from the 
‘Clouds,’ 311; his defence of Ari- 
stophanes, 312; on the philosophy 
of Socrates, ib. ; observation on Fue 
ripides, 321. 

Moravia, princes of, 224; united to 
Bohemia, ib.; population of, 257. 
Moreno (Gonzalez), murdered by his 

troops, 486. 

More (Sir Thomas), decisions in 
chancery under, 159; contrasted 
with Wolsey, 175; anecdote in 
Roper’s Life of, 176. 

Miiller (J. von), remarks on Baron 
Hormayr, 413. 

Miinster ,Ermest Frederick Herbert), 
particulars of, 415; Hanoverian 
ambassador at St. Petersburg, 418 ; 
acquaintance with George 111.,415; 
created minister of state by George 
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IIL., 419; his aim concerning 
Hanover, 421; his friendship with 
Gneisenau, 432; answer to Von 
Stein, 440; letter to Count Nugent, 
453; his entry into Hanover, 457 ; 
interview with the emperor, 458 ; 
plenipotentiary for Great Britain at 
Vienna, ib.; his Hanoverian de- 
claration presented to the Congress, 
459; ode to, ib.; hereditary grand 
marshal of Hanover, 460; in Lon- 
don, 461; retires from public life, 
465. 


N. 


Naples, the Sedili of, 136; under the 
Romans, 138; government after the 
division of the Roman empire, 140; 
the church of San Lorenzo, 141; 
divided into four districts, 142; 
manner of assembling the people, 
143; classes of nobility in, 150; 
the golden and the silver book, 151 ; 
under Spanish domination, 152. 

Naples (king of), publication of the 
act of 1789, 474. 

Napoleon, his views in possessing him- 
self of parts of Austria, 252 ; arrest 
of Hormayr and Chasteler, 425 ; 
conduct of the French to the Ty- 
rolese, ib.; designs upon his life, at 
Vienna, 429; his order respecting 
the English minister, 430. 

Nation (state of the), return of a Tory 
ministry, 191; decline of the Whig 
party, 192; the system of close bo- 
roughs, ib.; catholic emancipation, 
193; dissolution of parliament by 
Lord Melbourne, 204; commercial 
reform, 207; remarks on taxation, 
209; party spirit, 212; outbreak in 
the north, 213; extended suffrage, 
215 ; theories concerning land, 334; 
collision of its great interests, 335 ; 
free action of industry, 338; provi- 
sion for its lower wants, 340; stag- 
nation of commerce, 347; prohibi- 
tions viewed as taxes on home pro- 
duction, 354 ; investment of capital, 
355; improvements impeded by pro- 
tecting duties, 357 ; population and 
capital in European nations, 360; 
prices and imports of sugarin thelast 

nine years of slavery, 363; effects 











INDEX. 


on slavery of increased production 
in the West Indies, 368. 

National Debt of Austria, 625. 

National Gallery, Mrs, Jameson’s re- 
marks on the, 551. 

Neapolis, its Greek origin, 137 ; under 
Roman dominion, 138; ancient in- 
scriptions, 140. 

Nesselrode (Count), despatch from, 
408. 

New Zealand, Lynch-law exercised 
by Englishmen in, 37. 

Nightingale (Rev. Mr.), observation 
on festivals in Italy, 59. 

Nugent (Count Laval), particulars re- 
specting, 435 ; letter to Miinster, 6. ; 
interview with Metternich, 436. 


O. 


Olavides, accusations against, 477 ; 
his arrest and condemnation, éb. 
Olozaga, letters between him and 

Christina, 496. 
Ottine, meaning of the word, 143. 
Otto (Count), his despatches in 1813, 
454. 


Pp. 


Painting, its distinction from poetry, 
518; history of, 541; the Umbrian 
school of, 543; stages of its deve- 
lopment, 546. 

Palillos (Vicente Rugeros), his decree 
at Carrillo, 481. 

Palmerston (Lord), his despatch to St. 
Petersburg, 408. 

Parliament, the late session of, 191. 

Patriotism, remarks upon, 92. 

Paul (emperor of Russia), his tragical 
end, 418. 

Pee] (Sir R.), conditions under which 
he came into power, 205; his tariff, 
ib.; the income-tax, 208; his at- 
tention to commercial reform, 217. 

Persia, Herat besieged by its Shah, 
392 ; the Shah instigated by Russia, 
407 ; intrigues of its court, 409. 

Pertz (M.), his office at Berlin, 412. 

Pesth, university of, its endowments 
and management, 273. 

Philip V., law of Spanish succession 

altered by, 469; banishment of 







































INDEX. 


Ronquille, 470; repeal of his law 
of succession, 471; the Inquisition 
under, 476. 

Plato, his Apology for Socrates, 295 ; 
passage from the ‘ Phzdon,’ 308 ; 
theories in the ‘ Dialogues,’ 314; 
his ‘ Banquet,’ 320. 

Pleisswitz, armistice of, 453. 

Poetry, observations upon, 124; ima- 
ginative, 125; its relation to art, 
517-519. 


Poets, tendency of their minds, 119; | 


Shakspeare and Goethe, 121. 
Police, in Austria, 598. 
Poor, institutions for the relief of the, 
in Austria, 614. 
Poor-Law Amendment Act, 196; re- 
sults of its administration, 197. 
Population, of Austria, 223 ; of Vien- 
na, 238; of sundry provinces, 251, 


252; of Moravia and Silesia, 257 ; | 


remarks on the reports of, 266. 

Porter (Mr.), his tables relating to 
importations of sugar, 363 ; on colo- 
nial produce for home consumption 
and duties, 371, 372. 

Post-office, management of, in Austria, 
593. 

Pottinger (Major), political resident in 
Kohistan, 385; at the siege of He- 
rat and at Cabul, 392; his arrival 
at General Elphinstone’s canton- 
ments, 398; his first act after Sir 
W. M’Naghten’s death, 404. 

Prague, the capital of Germany under 
Charles IV., 225; its state at the 
peace of Westphalia, ib. 

Press, censorship of, in Austria, 598. 

Prison discipline, in Hungary, 616. 

Protestants (the), relics of the old re- 
formers, 256 ; contests with the Ca- 
tholics in Hungary, 275; in Austria, 
276; their arrangement of church 
affairs in Austria, 230 ; thirty years’ 
war, 276; in Hungary, 277. 

Prussia, her adherence to the system 
of the peace of Basel, 421; sub- 
mission to France, 436. 

Przemysl (Ottocar), Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia united by, 224; victory over, 
by Rudolph of Hapsburg, ib. 


Q. 


Quinet (Edgar), his observations on 
Githe, 134. 
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R. 


Raffaelle, his ‘ Retreat of Attila,’ in- 
stanced as a poetic use of art, 519; 
his ‘ Transfiguration,’ 520; his pe- 
culiar greatness, 546. 

Redesdale (Lord) on the powers of a 
court of equity, 161. 

Reform Bill, remarks upon the, 194; 
differing views relating to the, 201. 

Rent, Mr. Ricardo’s theory of, 338. 

Reynolds (Sir J.), his letter to Ad- 
miral Keppel, 70; his definition of 
the truth of art, 514; his criticisms 
on art, 527; his remarks on colour- 
ing, 531; extract from, 534. 

Ricardo (Mr.), his theories respecting 
the landed interest, 335; his theory 
of rent, 338; on taxes on raw pro- 
duce, 349 ; basis of his work, 355. 

Riego, the constitution proclaimed by, 
479; his execution, 480, 

Riemer (Dr.), his ‘ Communications 
on Goethe,’ 78 ; his intimacy with 
Goethe, 81; compared to Boswell, 
83. 

Rio (Mr.), his work ‘ De la Poésie 
Chrétienne,’ reviewed, 512; on the 
history of art, 541; on the mystic 
school of painting, 543; on the 
value of colouring to art, 544; on 
the revival of Pagan art, 546 ; merits 
of his work on Christian art, 550. 

Ripon (Lord), his declaration respect- 
ing poor lands, 334; his estimate of 
corn-duties, 357. 

Rome, free state of Neapolis checked 
by, 137 ; lands belonging to the hos- 
pital of the Holy Ghost at, 363. 

Rosa (Martinez de la), prime minister 
of Spain, 486 ; quadruple alliance 
effected by, id. 

Rossetti (Prof.), his work ‘ Il Mistero 
Platonico del Medio Evo,’ 44. 

Rudolph IL., free exercise of the re- 
formed worship granted by, 276. 

Rudolph of Hapsburg, his victory 
over Ottocar Przemysl, 224 ; rivalry 
with the king of Bohemia, 227. 

Ruggiero, his conduct toward con- 
quered provinces, 141. 

Russell (Lord John) on the timber 
monopoly, 206. 

Russia and Austria, markets for our 
raw material in, 374; present dif- 
ficulty of their governments, 376; 
transfer of land in Russia, 378; 
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INDEX. 


Russian emissaries at Calcutta, 407; | Slavonia, origin of its people, 226; po- 


the Shah of Persia instigated by her 


ambassador, ib.; position of Eng- | 


land towards Russia, 409, 


S. 


Sale (General), 385. 
Salt-mines, in Austria, 249. 


Salt-monopoly by the Austrian govern- | 


ment, 589. 

Savoy, settlement of the house of, 
469. 

Saxony, her convention with Austria, 
453. 

Schemnitz, mining-school founded by, 
273. 

Schill, his death caused by the inde- 
cision of England, 424. 

Schiller, 82; contrasted with Goethe, 
128, 

Schools in Hungary, univer- 
sity of Pesth, 2b.; of mining, 273 ; 
endowed seminaries, ib.; Protest- 
ant-Lutheran, ib.; the state of, in 
Austria, 612. 

Sedili (of Naples), history of, 137; 
municipal government in Naples, 
ib.; its existence under varying 
powers, 39; the ancient assemblies 
of nobles, 142; minor private Sedili, 
144; one for the Jews, 145; descrip- 
tion of, ib. ; judges of the city elected 
by, 146; their armorial bearings, 
ib.; Christian institution on Palm 
Sunday, 147; deputies from, 148; 
decrease in their number, 150; 
suppression of, 151; the five last 
Sedili, ib.; the Eletto del Popolo, 
152; last act of the (1799), 153. 

Seggio del Popolo, in Naples, its for- 
mer site and destruction, 142. 

Selden, extract from his ‘ Table Talk,’ 
158. 

Serassi, extract from his ‘ Biography 
of Tasso,’ 57. 

Shah Soojah, animosity of Indian 
chiefs against, 386, 399. 

Shakspeare and Goethe, 121. 

Shelton, Brigadier, 389. 

Silesia, population of, 257. 

Silk-spinners and weavers, numbers 
in different provinces, 241. 

Sinking-fund, of Austria, 627. 

Slavery, effects of increased West India 

production on, 368. 


272; 





pulation, 227; its dialect, 253; con- 
tests with the Magyars, 274. 

Smuggling, in Spain and England, 360 > 
in Italy, 361. 

Socrates, his piety and morality, 289 ; 

his philosophy, 292, 317; accusa- 

tion against, 295; dialogue with 

Aristodemus, 303-307; dialogue 

with Euthydemus, 307 ; passage in 

the ‘ Phedon’ relating to, 308; his 
opposition to the atheistic philoso- 
phy, 309; causes of his death, 313 ; 
charges against him, ib.; malice 
of Aristophanes, 314; characteristic 
of his philosophy, 322 ; Xenophon’s 
picture of his moral beauty, 329 ; 
explanation of the myths of Homer, 

330; his life and death, 333. 

Somerville, his conduct and character 
with the British legion, 483. 

Spain, contraband system in, 360; her 
present state, 467 ; early periods of 
Bourbon dynasty, 476; conduct 
and fate of her patriots, 478; con- 
sequences of the French invasion, 
480; murder of prisoners, 482 ; 
the Durango decree, 483; diffi- 
culties in the government, 485; 
the Begara convention, 486; de- 
puties from the Basque provinces, 
2b.; dissolution of the Cortes, 488 ; 
the law of elections, 491; constitu- 
tion of 1812 accepted, 492; bill for 
a municipal government, 493; in- 
terview of the Queen with Espar- 
tero, 494; revolt in Barcelona, 
502. 

Spirits (ardent), quantity of rum and 
brandy imported, 368; increase of 
British spirits and effects on corn, 
369. 

Springer (Von Johann), his statistical 
work, 218; statements given by, 
242; his ‘Statistik des Oestrei- 
chischen Kaiserstaates,’ 554. 

Stamp-duty, in Austria, 593. 

Statistics of Austria, works concern- 
ing, 218; returns from the Austrian 
provinces, 219; statistical table for 
Galicia, 262; population reports, 
266. 

Stein (Von), his letter to Miinster on 
the state of Germany, 437 ; retires 
to Nassau, ib.; Napoleon’s anathema 
- io 442 ; cause of his banishment, 
ib, 








INDEX. 


Story (Dr.), his “Commentaries on 
Equity Jurisprudence,'155 ; remarks 
on debts, 157; on decisions in chan- 
cery, 159; extract on equity, 160 ; 
adininistration of equity and com- 
mon law, 163; remark on civil law, 
164; on the course of equity after 
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effects of low prices, 346; export- 
ing and importing, 349; effect of 
protecting duties on grain, 351 ; 
pressure of supply upon demand, 
356; high customs duties, ib.; ex- 
tension of markets, 370; different 
species of capital, 378. 










































the time of Lord Ellesmere, 176. 

Sugar, prices and importations of, 363 ; 
duties on, 366; consumption on the 
continent, 367. 

Symbol, distinguished from allegory, 
122, 

Szecheny (Count), his character and, 
influence on the social system of 
Hungary, 272; establishes steam 
navigation on the Danube, id. 


Transylvania and Hungary, 576. 

Trevor (Captain), his murder, 403. 

Truth, in art, defined, 513; its indi- 
vidual character, 514; specific and 
general truth, 534, 536; relation of 
correlative truths, 535. 

Tyrol, its divisions of landed property, 
247; forests, ib.; gold and silver 
mines, ib.; rate of land-tax levied 
in, 573; importation of corn from 
Bavaria, ib. 


. 
U. 

Tansillo (Luigi), his works prohibited 
by Paul III., 54; his canzone to 
the Pope, ib. 

Tariffs, effects of restrictive, 344 ; pro- 
tecting and prohibitive, 370; effect 
of, upon the home price of food, 
371; our manufactures excluded by 
Austria and Russia, 374. 

Tasso, quotation from his Biography, 
58; his episode of Erminia and Ar- 
mida, ib. ; Goethe’s drama of, 104. 

Taste, on the logic of, 525. 

Taxation, excise-tax in England, 348; 
custom dues, 348, 356; consumption- 
tax, 349; on raw produce, 350; 
protecting duties, 356, 370; tropical 
produce, 369; regulation of market 
prices, 372; taxes on corn similar 
to those on other articles, 373 ; land- 
tax, 381. 

Tea and coffee, consumption of, com- 
pared with beer, 365. 

Thiers (M.), his policy towards Spain, 
486. 

Tilsit, the peace of, 421. 

Titian, his science of colouring, 531. 

Tobacco monopoly, in Austria, 589. 

Toreno (Count), successor to M. de la 
Rosa, 486; his orders to arrest 
Isturiz and Galiano, 487. 

Torrijos (General), capture and mur- 
der of, 480. 

Trade, remarks on, 338 ; foreign trade, 

343 ; effect of reduction of price on 

consumption, ib. ; remarks on profits, 

344; new markets in the East, 345 ; 


Umbrian school of painters, 543; 

Kugler’s account of the, 544. 
Unity, use of the term in art, 534, 
Universities, in Austria, 611. 
Utrecht, the peace of, 468. 


Ve 


Vasari, extract from, on the ideal in 
art, 527. 

Venetian school of colourists, 531, 
544. 

Venice (province of), contrasted with 
Hungary, 283; feudal institutions 
in, 284; population of, ib.; mor- 
tality in Lombardy and Venice, 285, 

Vicksburg (Mississippi), Lynch-law 
in, 41; expulsion of gamblers from, 
42. 

Vienna, old house of estates at, 228; 
causes of its prosperity, 233; the 
founders of, 234; remarks on its 
site, 235, 238; beautified by Charles 
VI., 235; progress of its popula- 
tion, 238; manufactures and trades, 
241; regulation of its mining board, 
247; origin of its double currency, 
563 ; national bank founded (1817), 
ib.; the treasury- office, 596; high 
commission of justice at, ib. ; Tran- 
sylvanian chancery at, 598 ; its uni- 

versity, 611; the Armen Institut, 
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614; annual subscription for the 
poor, 615. 


WwW. 


Wallis (Count), his edict of bank- 
ruptcy, 560. 

Waltham (Bishop of Salisbury), writ 
of subpeena invented by, 170. 

West Indies (the), the sugar trade 
ruined by protecting duties, 358; 
slave-labour, ib.; effects of high 
prices on the planters, ib.; effects 
on slavery of increased. production 
in, 368. 

Wellington (Duke of), his secession 
from power, 192. 

Wodnik, his poems, 252. 

Wolsey (Cardinal), his equitable ju- 
risprudence when chancellor, 159; 
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